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PREFACE. 


I  commenced  the  duty,  with  an  anxious  wish  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  personalities,  and  to  make  the  inquiry 
a  calm  and  philosophical  one.  I  was  anxious  rather  to  deal 
with  facts  than  with  individuals ;  but  determined,  that  should 
it  become  necessary  to  particularise  individuals,  in  order 
to  expose  any  mischievous  system  which  might  generally 
prevail,  and  form  a  marked  feature  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  people,  not  to  "  break  a  fly  upon  the  wheel,"  and 
mark  out  those  for  censure  who  were  powerless  to  defend 
themselves;  nor  yet  to  hold  up  men  of  insignificant  posi- 
tion as  examples  worthy  to  be  followed,  who,  because  of 
their  position,  would  be  little  regarded.  The  letters  which 
form  this  book  will  show  that,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with 
circumstances,  I  pursued  this  course. 

It  was  natural  to  expect,  from  the  mode  of  immediate  publi- 
cation adopted,  that  I  should  be  liable  to  immediate  criticism, 
and  to  instant  praise  or  blame,  encouragement  or  opposition. 
This  very  circumstance  rendered  it  difficult  to  persevere  in 
the  original  course  which  I  had  determined  to  follow ;  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  some  regret  to  me  that,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  field  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  and,  having  been  forced  into  personal  col- 
lisions with  individuals,  to  take  measures  to  substantiate 
previous  statements,  and  to  repel  attacks. 

It  is  said  by  his  firiends  that  I  unfairly  singled  out  Mr. 
O'Connell  for  attack,  when  there  were  hundreds  of  other 
landlords  in  Ireland  as  neglectftil,  and  having  as  wretched 
tenants.  For  three  months,  under  almost  weekly,  and  to  me 
unaccountable,  abuse  from  that  gentleman  and  his  party,  I 
never  noticed  him,  save  when  compelled  in  defence  of  my  own 
character  to  contradict  downright  false  assertions.  I  was  a 
"  scoundrel,"  a  "  liar,"  a  "  gutter  commissioner,"  an  "  ugly 
fellow,"  and  so  on  for  three  months,  without  a  single  word 
in  reply  from  me.  Finding  that  this  did  not  alter  my  course, 
a  letter  was  attributed  to  me  which  I  did  not  write  or 
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iPREFACE. 


Turn  letters  wliieh  form  this  ho€k,  were  writ^ii  daring 
tour  of  fiye  montte  oyer  nearly  every  part  of  Ireland,  and 
were  fint  published  at  intervak  in  The  Time$  newspaper, 
immediately  after  they  were  written,  in  the  period  between 
August,  1845,  and  January,  1846. 

The  letters  were  originally  written  in  consequence  of  a 
commission  oflTered  to  me,  by  that  great  public  journal,  which 
I  undertook  to  perform,  to  lay  before  the  public,  in  a  read- 
able form,  my  impressions  during  a  tour  through  Ireland, 
and  to  state  what,  of  the  many  prevailing  opinions  and 
anomalies,  on  careful  observation,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  true  condition  of  the  Irish  people. 

In  undertaking  this  duty,  I  was  unshackled  and  undi- 
rected by  any  further  instructions  whatever.  In  the  course 
of  its  fulfilment,  I  conceived  it  to  be  desirable,  not  only 
to  depict  the  actual  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  but  to 
examine  into  the  causes  which  led  to  that  condition,  and  to 
suggest,  as  I  proceeded,  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most, 
feasible  remedies. 
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LETTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 

Inqmiy  as  to  the  Cause  of  the  Disturbed  SUte  of  IrelAud— Hie  Author's  Intro- 
ductioa  of  the  Object  of  his  Mission — ^The  Disturbances  in  CaTan. 

Cayam,  August  14,  1845. 
Thbbe  is  perhaps  no  subject  which  has  engaged  more 
attention,  which  has  been  more  discussed  and  examined 
into,  than  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people.  Society  has 
so  long  in  Ireland  been  in  a  state  of  disorganization  that 
Irish  outrages  excite  no  surprise,  and  have  become  so  much 
matters  of  course,  because  continually  occurring,  that  they 
are  read  of  and  spoken  of  as  mere  ordinary  and  eyery-day 
eyents.  But  though  thus  yiewed,  from  their  perpetual 
recurrence,  they  haye  not  been  treated  with  indiflFerence. 
All  persons,  of  eyery  party,  admit  that  they  are  symptom- 
atic of  social  disease,  and  successiye  goyernments  haye 
acted  on  this  conyiction.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country 
in  Europe,  certainly  no  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  which  party  spirit  runs  so  high,  and  so  much  diyides 
the  people.  Party  flourishes  in  Ireland  with  a  luxu- 
riance elsewhere  unknown.  Amongst  the  upholders  of 
different  religious   creeds,  by  opposing  political  parti- 
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sans  —  amongst  those  who  haye  the  greatness  and  the 
glory  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  heart,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  confine  their  patriotism  to  Irish  nationality— different 
and  opposing  theories  have  been  propound^  and  advocated 
regarding  the  causes  of  the  social  disorders  which  oppress 
and  ruin  Ireland.  In  their  turns,  most  of  those  theories 
have  formed  the  subject  of  Govei*nment  inquiries.  Com- 
missions of  inquiry  have  been  appointed,  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  received  and  investigated 
evidence  on  almost  every  theory  that  has  been  advocated, 
and  thousands  of  pages  of  evidence  have  been  collected  in 
bulky  blue  books.  "  Over  population,"  "  subdivision  of 
farms,"  "tenant-right,"  "con-acre,"  "emigration,"  "the 
cause  of  crime,"  "  the  necessity  of  a  poor  law,"  "  the  state 
of  education,"  "  rents,"  and  lastly,  "  the  occupation  of  land," 
have,  with  many  other  subjects,  been  inquired  into;  and 
first  one  and  then  another  has  been  asserted  to  be  the  cause 
of,  or  the  appropriate  remedy  for,  the  mischief  which  pre- 
vails, and  which  all  acknowledge. 

"  The  knowledge  of  a  disease"  is  said  to  be  "  half  its 
cure,"  because  the  appropriate  remedy  can  be  applied,  and 
the  disease  yields  to  its  influence.  But  if  a  remedy  has  been 
applied,  and  the  disease  continues  unabated,  the  logical 
inference  is,  that  either  the  disease  is  not  known,  or,  if 
known,  that  the  appropriate  remedy  has  not  been  applied. 
At  one  period.  Catholic  emancipation  was  urged  by  the 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  equality  of  civil  rights  as  the 
remedy  which  was  to  put  a  stop  to  all  the  disturbances  in 
Ireland.  The  ruin  of  Ireland  was  predicted  by  those  who 
opposed  the  just  concession  of  that  equality.  But  Ireland 
has  not  been  ruined  by  that  act;  nor  have  disturbances 
ceased  because  of  it.  It  was  not  the  remedy.  An  extension 
of  the  franchise  was  urged  with  equal  earnestness,  as  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  with  equal  earnestness  denied  to  be  the 
required  remedy.    Whatever  the  franchise,  the  disturbances 
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hsTe  gone  on.  Oyer-popolation  was  said  to  be  the  csofle, 
and  em^ration  was  proposed  as  its  remedy.  It  most  be 
apparent  to  eyery  thinking  man,  that  no  amount  of  emigra- 
tion can  ever  bring  down  population — ^if  orer-popnlatiDn  be 
the  caose — apart  from  its  attendant  erils,  in  abstracting  the 
flower  and  the  strength  of  the  populatbn,  and  tearing  the 
helpless  reftise  behind.  It  therefore  mnst  be  an  inefficient 
remedy,  and  so  it  has  proTed«*  ^  Edocate  the  people," 
cried  another  section  of  well-meaning  men,  ^and  they  will 
mend ;  they  will  acquire  a  distaste  for  crime."  Though  true 
in  the  abstract,  this  position  must  be  modified  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  men  you  educate.  Education  is  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  a  desperate  man.  Education  has  been  tried,  but 
disturbances  go  on.  It  is  not  the  remedy.  It  was  surmised 
that  the  tenure  of  land  had  something  to  do  with  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Ireland.  Much  eridence  has  been  collected 
on  this  subject ;  but  the  evidence  is  a  dead  letter ;  it  has  not 
been  acted  upon,  and  few  know  it,  and  the  disturbances  are 
left  to  continue. 

It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  in  one  or  other  of  the 
nameroQS  blue  books  which  bare  been  compiled,  if  not  in 
most  of  them,  the  true  cause  of  Ireland's  distress,  of  its 
degradation,  its  misery,  and  its  consequent  outrages,  is  to 
be  found  ;  neither  can  it  be  questioned  that,  if  the  evidence 
containing  the  proof  of  that  cause  were  generally  known, 
the  force  of  public  opinion  would  compel  the  application  of 
the  appropriate  remedy  ;  but  hitherto  that  evidence  has  been 
locked  up  in  unreadable  and  undigested  masses,  and  has 
been  sifted  only  by  partisans  for  party  objects ;  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  only  party  measures  have  been  engrafted  on 
it ;  and,  because  party  measures  do  not  succeed  in  rendering 
Ireland  like  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom, — generally 
thriving,  contented,  and  peaceable, — it  is  assumed  tbat  the 


♦  See  Letter,  pott,  dated  Clifden,  Connemara,  on  this  aubjcct. 
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dfCrahifg  of  li'^iilirin^  for  Irdaad  are  msmomahfe; 
that  iti  eondilkm  cmiot  be  improred ;  ud  tfaiags  are  eidber 
left  akne  as  they  are,  or  we  fee  sodk  remediea  as  the  eodov- 
meikt  of  ecOepM  i^^pGed  to  prerent  starving,  and,  therefore, 
deapetate  and  reddes  outeasts  aTenging  real  or  bnaginaiy 
wroDgB  br  fhoeking  atrocitMS. 

Yoa  hare  done  me  the  honoor  to  commit  to  me  the 
responsible  and  ardnoiu  task  of  endeaTonring  to  sft  that 
eridenee,  in  order  to  la j  it  before  the  pablie,  and  in  eadi 
loealitj  to  hear  the  feelings  and  riews  of  the  people,  and, 
testing  them  by  obserration,  to  make  them  known  to  the 
world  throogh  joor  colomns.  With  almost  an  oppreasire 
sense  of  the  difficolties  which  I  may  hare  to  encounter,  I 
enter  npon  the  daty  which  yoa  hare  commitled  to  me,  a 
stranger  to  Ireland,  and  wholly  deroid  of  Irish  prejudices: 
with  no  motive  whaterer  sare  an  earnest  desire  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  and  to  state  it  with  strict  impartiality.  I  shall 
endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  deal  with  qwaiimtSy  and  not 
with  indimdual$.  That  partisans  n^y  oppose  the  conclusions 
at  which  I  may  arrire,  is  more  than  probable.  If  right,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  convince  by  argument  and  by  evidence ; 
if  wrong,  argument  and  evidence  will  be  conclusive  against 
me.  Those,  however,  who  will  blindly  oppose*  whatever 
may  appear  in  your  columns,  because  you  are  the  advocate' 
no  matter  whether  you  be  right  or  wrong,  are  best  left 
unnoticed. 


*  Hie  anticipttion  that  there  woald  be  fo  discreditable  an  opposition  was 
founded  on  the  past  experience  of  the  author  ;  and  the  truth  of  the  anticipation 
has  been  abundantly  Terified.  If  the  archangel  Michael  were  to  visit  this  earth, 
and  write  truth  bjr  inspiration,  there  are  some  malignant  and  envious  spirits  who 
would  revile  him.  The  author,  however,  relies  on  the  good  sense  of  those  who 
majr  have  read  his  letters.  He  feels,  from  the  flattering  approval  which  he  has 
every  where  met  with  in  Ireland,  from  the  gentry  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  as  weU 
as  fr(im  the  |ieople,  that  he  can  well  afford  to  despise  and  treat  with  contempt 
the  venom  and  malignity  of  some  writers  for  the  press,  whose  abuse  of  him  has 
but  recoiled  upon  themselves. 
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It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  county  of  Cavan  has  for 
some  time  been  in  an  excited  and  disturbed  state,  and  that 
seyeral  yery  shocking  outrages  have  been  perpetrated  in  it. 
On  walking  through  the  tovm  of  Cayan,  the  walls  are  seen 
to  be  placarded  with  the  proclamation  of  his  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  declaring  the  country  to  be  in  a  state  of 
disturbance,  and  to  reqi^piD  additional  police  force.  Armed 
police  and  soldiers  are  eyerywhere  seen  about  the  town. 
Notices,  offering  rewards  for  priyate  information  relatiye  to 
the  secret  society  commonly  called  *  Bibandmen/  or  *  Molly 
Maguires,' "  and  directing  the  arrest  of  all  yagrants  and 
suspicious  persons"  are  eyerywhere  stuck  up,  and  sufficiently 
indicate  some  social  disturbance.  The  resolutions  adopted 
at  a  public  meeting,  held  in  the  town  of  Cayan,  about  fiye 
weeks  ago,  are  also  distributed  about,  the  first  of  which, 
proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Cayan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bobert  Burrowes, 
Deputy-Lieutenant,  states  :  — 

^Thaf  we  deeply  deplore  the  eztensiYe  system  of  lawless  violence 
which  has  for  some  months  past  prevailed  in  this  county,  rendering 
both  life  and  property  insecure.  Murders,  under  the  most  atrocious 
drcumstances)  have  been  committed  in  the  open  day,  numerous  houses 
have  been  robbed  of  arms  and  money,  and  the  inmates  of  several  of  them 
have  been  severely  injured ;  anonymous  threatening  notices,  couched  in 
the  most  sanguinary  terms,  are  daily  issued  to  most  respectablle  indivi- 
duals—and other  outrages  have  been  perpetrated — all,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  with  perfect  impunity." 

It  is,  then,  no  matter  of  speculation  that  in  this  county 
a  state  of  disturbance  exists^  which  has  rendered  it  necessary 
to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  Executiye  Government. 
That  interference  followed  on  an  address  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  from  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  forwarded 
to  the  Goverment  at  the  latter  end  of  June,  in  which  they 
state  that  a  magistrate,  resident  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Cavan  (Mr.  Bell  Booth),  was  shot 
in  open  day,  whilst  returning  with  his  two  children,  in  a 
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gig,  from  ehnrch.  In  didr  address;  ngSstntes  state 
that  the  aawaiui  then  fled  across  the  comrtrr: — 

A  crowd,  St  IcHt  twentj  (people  «te  were  ^ammg  on  the  loadX 
•ioioit  iBHaBtlj  collected  araand  the  body-;  hot,  aUioagh  m  the 

Mnmgeat  fitiimfr  by  a  gmtlfwii  imMiit,  wfao^  frooi  a  iMe  aoadeoii  ma 
Qofintamtelj  unable  hhnaclf  to  set  the  example,  would  xujt  go  in  pamit 
of  tbe  jmmhIil  Such  n  the  state  of  mtxmidatioa  to  which  cren  meat 
leipectabk  penoofl  are  redoeed  by  the  ajAs  daihr  uceiuiiii^** 

Disgracefhl  as  this  testnnonj  is,  h  is  not  a  solitarr  instance 
of  sach  eondoct  It  sounds  oddlr  to  hear  this  same  com- 
monitj  calling  npon  the  GoTemment  to  send  them  armed 
police  to  protect  them,  when  twenty  men  in  open  day  allow 
a  single  assassin  to  walk  qoietly  off,  after  committing  a  most 
shocking  murder  in  the  midst  of  them — ^to  hear  them  caD 
on  Jnpiter  to  help  them,  when  they  will  not  set  their 
shoolders  to  the  wheel.  It  is  clear  that  they  might  have 
apprehended  this  assassin  if  they  woold  ;  and  it  follows  also 
dearly  that  this  community  is  divided,  and  that  one  part  of 
it  tacitly  permits  an  assassination  which  the  other  part  of  it 
wants  the  power  to  prevent.  What  can  any  Goyemment 
do  in  such  a  case  as  this?  That  which  one  half  of  the 
community  abhors,  the  other  half  of  the  community  looks 
approvingly  on. 

It  is  denied  by  one  party  that  society  is  in  the  state  that 
has  been  represented ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  them  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  fear,  and  that  this  was  an  individual  act  of 
revenge,  executed  by  a  hired  stranger.*  Unfortunately, 
these  acts  are  rather  common,  and,  whether  there  is  cause 
for  fear  or  not,  it  is  a  £Eict,  that  extensive  excitement  and 
apprehension  prevail.  It  is  said  that  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Booth  was  attended  by  upwards  of  2,000  armed  men ;  and 


*  See  the  Letter,  potit  dated  Roscrea,  Tipperary,  showing  the  state  of  ^t 
coontj.  It  if  a  monftroai  thing  to  hear  of  a  **  hired  —in  yet  the  anthor 
was  repeatedly  told  in  Tipperary,  that  if  any  man  took  a  dislike  to  him,  plenty  of 
men  might  be  hired  for  about  thirty  shillings  to  thoot  Mm ;  and  from  the  atrocitiei 
occurring  there,  there  was  no  reason  to  donbt  the  statement. 
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that,  though  his  sister-in-law  was  so  near  to  the  villain  who 
fired  the  shot  that  she  closely  observed  him,  yet  she  dare  not 
attempt  identification.*  Some  farmers  told  me  that  they 
are  under  such  apprehensions  that  they  come  to  town 
armed :  and  I  myself  saw  several  farmers  driving  home  with 
their  cars  in  clusters,  for  mutual  protection,  having  upon 
each  car  a  short  gun.  What  can  any  government  do  in 
such  a  state  of  society  as  this  to  put  down  crime,  when  each 
half  of  the  community  is  armed  against  the  other ;  when 
one  half  the  community  lives  by  intimidation,  and  the  other 
by  force  ?  The  remedy  is  in  the  community ;  the  duty  of  the 
Government  is,  to  discover  what  it  is,  to  aid  it,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  enforce  it.  So  long  as  human  nature  is  what 
it  is,  a  wrong  will  be  retaliated  by  a  wrong ;  and  those  who, 
in  an  united  community  would  soon  be  either  banished  or 
extirpated  for  their  crimes,  are  shielded  in  the  bitterness  of 
estrangement  and  conflict,  and  escap#  punishment  for  atro- 
cities. Whether  there  is  any  reason  for  this  general  appre- 
hension or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  exists,  and  it  will  exist 
until  each  party  in  the  community  resolves  to  inflict  no 
wrong,  as  well  as  to  bear  no  wrong ;  then,  and  then  only, 
will  both  unite  for  the  common  welfare ;  then  will  the 
assassin  find  every  man's  hand  against  him,  as  his  is  against 
every  man ;  and  then  will  society  unite  in  branding  with  the 
odium  of  cowardice  those  who  quietly  permit  a  murderer  to 
walk  off  unscathed. 

What,  however,  has  produced  this  unhappy  division, 
which  leads  to  these  lamentable  results,  must  form  the  sub- 
ject of  further  communications. 


*  This  system  of  intimidatioQ  is  universal  throughout  Ireland.  Men  there  bear 
things  and  do  things  contrary  to  their  inclination,  tor  fear  of  offending  persons, 
or  of  becoming  unpopular,  or  of  being  threatened  to  be  thot,  which  no  man  in 
England  would  think  of  submitting  to  for  a  moment,  on  any  consideration. 
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(Fnm  Thb  Times  of  August  21,  1845.) 

We  this  day  introdace  to  oar  readera  onr  Iriah  ComndflMnier.  Wluii- 
evcr  jealousies  may  be  roused  by  the  title  or  the  office,  we  are  not  oon- 
sdons  of  any  patent  we  are  infringing,  or  any  territory  not  our  own  that 
we  arc  encroaching  upon.  Certainly  there  was  a  comnussion  last  year, 
which  has  this  year  published  a  report  —  such  commissions  and  such 
reports  there  have  been  almost  every  other  year  this  century.  But 
they  have  passed  away  like  an  Egyptian  dynasty,  buried  under  pyramids, 
not  of  stone,  but  an  equally  wasted  material, — of  printed  paper, — under 
masses  of  evidence  which  no  political  Belzoni  now  is  found  to  penetrate, 
and  which  only  show  that  there  have  been  commissioners.  Another 
commission  is  now  gathered  to  the  sepulchre  of  its  fathers.  Yain  the 
attempt  to  revive  or  disinter  a  commission  which  has  once  lost  the  golden 
opportunity  of  an  immediate  parliamentary  discussion.  Who  will  care 
next  year  to  refer  to  a  report  published  in  1845,  but  the  materials  of 
which  were  collected  and  arranged  so  &r  back  as  1844  ? 

Presumptuous  as  it  may  be  called,  we  anticipate  more  effectual  results 
firom  the  more  simple  and  personal  agency  of  our  correspondent  His 
efficiency  will  be  proved  by  objectors.  Who  objects  to  Lord  Devon's 
report  ?  Who  that  found  himself  ever  so  unjustly  handled  would  have 
the  singular  indiscretion  to  dig  out  the  calunmy  ?  Man  puts  up  to  man. 
Our  Ck>mmiBsioner  will  have  his  enemies.  Discussion  is  necessary  to  the 
discovery  and  improvement  of  the  truth.  In  a  nation  of  offenders,  all 
sinning  either  one  way  or  another,  nearly  all  more  or  less  compromised 
either  in  sudden  murder  or  slow,  but  not  less  deadly  oppression,  a  chiel 
amang  them  takin  notes**  will  be  a  lively  provocation.  Should  there  be 
any  feeling  as  to  the  invalidity  of  his  warrant,  should  either  landlord  or 
Molly  Maguire  ask  for  the  sight  of  his  conunission,  it  is  not  impossible  the 
spontaneous  character  of  the  investigation  may  give  a  new  zest  to  the 
controversy. 

Hitherto,  the  English  have  had  many  opportunities  of  learning  the  state 
of  Irish  society,  but  too  exclusively,  as  it  seems  to  us,  under  two  heads — 
under  formal  reports,  and  under  most  informal  and  irregular  travels  and 
tales.  The  former  lack  personal  and  dramatic  interest,  the  latter  the 
severity  and  impartiality  of  truth.  Our  correspondent  will  be  neither 
of  these,  and  may  combine  the  advantages  of  both.  He  may  not  only 
tell  us  of  rents,  but  describe  cottages  and  ways  of  life.  He  may  not 
only  reckon  up  paupers,  but  picture  them  to  our  sight  and  feeling. 
There  are  already  those  who  take  care  to  number  offences,  committals, 
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and  ocmvictioiis,  who  aie  yened  in  the  lore  of  calendars,  and  know  the 
ibroe  of  the  police  and  the  capadty  of  gaols.  Oar  informant  may  perhaps 
make  us  better  acquainted  with  that  mjsteiy  of  suffering  jmd  crime  of 
which  these  are  the  accidental  circumstances,  or  the  inadequate  preven- 
tives.  We  have  exports  and  imports,  or  may  have  them  if  we  please. 
Oar  friend  may  send  his  returns  of  the  Irishman's  own  cottage  larder. 
This  is  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  machine  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  man  and  a  noyel  on  the  other.  Whatever  the  success  of  our  present 
inquiry,  it  is  an  encouragement  to  think  that  it  has  not  been  tried  before, 
and,  at  the  worst,  we  have  this  consolation  in  store,  that  every  other 
method  has  failed. 
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LETTER  n. 

THE  WANT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  THE  CAUSE  OP 
DISTURBANCES. 

DistDrbances  in  Ireland  do  not  originate  in  Religions  Causes — The  Want  of 
Employment  the  real  Origin  of  Disturbances — The  Want  of  Employment 
shown  to  exist  by  Statistical  Facts — Produces  Starvation  and  Disturbances— 
The  effect  of  Ejectments  in  producing  Crime— Definition  of  "  Molly  Magoire- 
ism'^— Disputes  about  Land  and  Ejectments  the  chief  Cause  of  Crime  In 
Ireland — ^The  Remedy  then  is,  to  secure  Employment  for  the  People. 

Cayah,  August  21. 

It  is  a  position  conceded  by  all  parties  in  Ireland,  that  want 
of  employment  is  the  cause  of  much  poverty,  distress,  and 
mischief.  Unhappily,  that  mischief,  too,  continually  ex- 
hibits itself  under  the  form  of  aggravated  outrage ;  and,  as 
unhappily,  the  varieties  of  theories  as  to  the  causes  of  those 
outrages,  whilst  they  scatter  the  force  of  united  public 
opinion,  distract  men's  minds,  and  prevent  the  application  of 
the  remedies  which  alone  will  put  a  stop  to  outrage. 

The  able  author  of  the  "  Past  and  Present  Policy  of  Eng- 
land  towards  Ireland^'*  has  laboured  to  show  that  disturbances 
in  Ireland  originate  in  religious  causes ;  that  the  want  of 
a  state  provision  for  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  necessi- 
tates the  maintenance  of  a  numerous  army  in  Ireland  to 
maintain  tranquillity,  and  that  a  concurrent  endowment  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  as  a  measure  of  ^'justice  and 
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wisdom,**  is  that  which  will  make  Ireland  tranqoil.*  Those 
who  assemble  in  Exeter-hall  to  uphold  Protestantism,  main- 
tain that  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  the  conversion  of 
Boman  Catholics  will  alone  tranquillize  Ireland.  Both  the 
parties  whom  these  opinions  represent,  attribute  to  religion 
"  the  messenger  of  peace,"  the  source  of  all  strife.  Another 
large  party  contends  that  Irish  nationality  and  a  repeal  of 
the  Union  will  stay  Irish  absenteeism,  and  secure  prosperity 
and  content  to  Ireland. 

It  is  the  object  of  my  present  letter  to  endeavour  to  prove, 
by  evidence  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  dispute,  that  the 
source  of  all  mischief  in  Ireland,  the  real  origin  of  every 
disturbance,  and  of  almost  every  crime — is  the  want  of  em* 
ployment;  that  religious  differences  but  exacerbate  the  irri- 
tation which  this  unvarying  cause  produces  ;t  and  that,  as 
**  drowning  men  catch  at  straws,"  the  remedy  of  Irish 
"  nationality "  meets  with  support  amongst  desperate  men, 
whose  circumstances  cannot  be  worse,  but  who  would  scout 
the  notion  of  narrowing  their  opportunities  as  a  manifest 
absurdity,  were  but  the  soothing  influences  of  constant  and 
remunerative  employment  to  produce  among  them  their 
necessaiy  consequences—  content. 

The  commissioners  recently  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  in  their  Report,  page  11, 
state, — 

•*  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  be  put  forward  or  entertuned 
upon  other  points,  the  testimony  given  is  unfortunately  too  uniform  in 
representing  the  unimproved  state  of  extensive  districts,  the  want  of 

*  From  his  ezperieDce  in  Ireland,  and  from  many  conyersations  with  weU- 
mformed  men  on  the  subject,  the  author  is  convinced  that  this  view  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  sound  one.  Hie  subject,  however,  is  fidly  discussed  by  him,  po9t^  in 
two  letters,  dated  from  Kilkenny. 

t  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  his  examination  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  March  1825,  on  the  Disturbed  State  of  Ireland,  is  asked,  —  "  Do  you 
consider  the  dissensions  between  Orangemen  and  Catholics,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  instrumental  in  producing  disturbances  ? "  His  answer  was, — *'  Yes ;  If 
they  do  not  produce,  they  greatly  aggravate,  and  tend  much  to  continue  them." 
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emphymenty  and  the  consequent  poverty  and  hardshipB,  under  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  agricultural  population  continually  labour. 

^  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  provide  remunerative 
employment  which  may  at  once  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.*** 

Let  us,  howeyer,  examine,  and  endeavoar  to  prove  to 
plain  reason  that  this  is  an  incontestible  fact,  and  depends 
on  no  opinion.  I  am  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  will 
therefore  take  the  county  of  Cavan  for  my  data.  Distur- 
bances have  arisen  here ;  let  us  see  if  they  are  to  be  traced 
to  this  cause. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  see  what  is  the  field  of  occupation 
which  the  people  have? — what  is  the  scope  for  their  in- 
dustry ? — ^what  the  outlet  for  their  natural  increase  ? 

The  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  (Ireland)  for 
1841,  states  that  the  population  of  the  county  of  Cavan  is 
employed  in  the  following  proportions  in  each  hundred 
families :  f — 


*  Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Ldghlin,  in  liis  eridence  before  the  Hooae 
of  Lords,  in  March  1825,  is  asked,— What  is  the  state  of  the  lower  order  of 
people  in  your  diocese  ? "  '*  The  extent  and  intensity  of  their  distress  is  greater 
tiian  any  language  can  describe,  and  the  lives  of  many  hundreds  are  shortened  by 
it.  It  enervates  their  minds  and  paralyzes  their  energies,  and  leaves  them 
incapable  of  almost  any  useful  exertion.''  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  wani  qf 
emplojfmewtf  and  the  consequent  want  of  food,  and  says — It  is  scarcdy  imagin- 
able on  what  a  pittance  one  of  these  wretches  endeavours  to  subsist ;  in  &ct,  be  ia 
almost  like  a  savage  of  the  American  deserts.  He  lies  down  on  a  little  straw 
upon  the  floor,  and  remaining  there  motionless  nearly  all  day,  gets  up  in  the 
evening,  eats  a  few  potatoes,  and  then  throws  himself  agam  upon  the  earth,  where 
he  remains  till  morning.  Hius  he  drags  out  an  existence  which  it  were  better 
were  terminated  in  any  way  than  continue  in  the  manner  it  is."  Mr.  Leslie 
Foster  is  asked,  on  giving  his  evidence  before  the  same  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  Disturbed  State  of  Ireland,  in  1825, — To  what  cause  do  you 
attribute  the  frequent  occurrence  of  disturbances  in  Ireland?"  He  answers, — 
"  I  think  the  proximate  cause  is  the  extreme  physical  misery  of  the  peasantry, 
coupled  with  their  liability  to  be  called  on  for  the  payment  of  different  charges, 
which  it  is  often  perfisctly  impossible  for  them  to  meet.  The  immediate  cause  I 
conceive  to  be,  the  attempt  to  enforce  those  demands  by  the  various  processes  of 
the  law." 

t  Pftgexviii. 
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Showing,  by  comparison  with  the  census  of  1831,  a  slight 
increase  in  the  manufacturing  proportion  of  8  per  cent,  since 
the  census  of  1831,  chiefly  owing  to  shops  or  trade,  and  a 
relative  decrease  in  the  agricultural  proportion  of  occupation. 
So  that  here  79  per  cent  of  the  population  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  21  per  cent,  in  manufactures  and  trade. 
The  great  outlet,  therefore,  or  means  of  occupation  for  the 
population,  as  it  naturiEdly  increases,  is  in  the  proportion  of 
4  to  1  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

We  will  now  examine  what  is  the  extent  of  this  means 
of  occupation,  or  rather  how  much  employment  this  large 
proportion  of  agricultural  pursuits  can  afford  to  an  increas- 
ing population,  or  to  those  who,  from  any  causey  may  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  According  to  the  census  of 
1841  *  there  are  25,641  farms  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and 
the  number  is  thus  constituted : — 

Above  1  to  5  acres  10,807 

„     5  to  15  acres  12,208 

„   15  to  30  acres  1,958 

„   30  acres   668 

Total  .   .   .  25,641 
Thus  23,000  out  of  the  26,600  farms  are  under  15  acres, 
or  of  a  size  so  small  that  each  occupant  is  capable  of  culti- 
vating his  farm  by  himself — they  offer  no  occupation  to  the 


♦  Page  455. 
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labourer.  It  is  probable  also,  that,  in  many  cases,  each  oc- 
cupant, with  the  aid  of  his  family,  can,  without  further  assist- 
ance, cultivate  the  farms  which  range  from  15  to  30  acres. 
Then  what  remains  from  agriculture  as  a  source  of  employ- 
ment for  the  natural  increase  of  population,  and  for  those  who 
may  be  divested  of  employment? — the  labour  which  668 
farms  above  30  acres  can  give  in  the  whole  county  of 
Cavan.  But  these  farms  are  already  stocked  with  labourers. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  prove  that  they  do  not  afford  scope 
for  the  surplus  industry  of  the  unemployed.  The  census  of 
1841j  however,  will  do  it  in  two  lines.  Out  of  the  57,651 
individuals  of  the  rural  population  of  Ireland,  who  annually 
migrate  to  England  in  search  of  harvest  work,  squeezed 
out  to  look  for  employment,  and  thereby  by  competition  to 
reduce  to  their  own  condition  the  poor  labourers  of  England 
— ^the  county  of  Cavan  sends  forth  1,904.*  If  they  could  find 
work  at  home,  they  would  not  go  to  England  to  search  for  it. 
These  few  farms,  therefore,  about  and  above  30  acres,  do  not 
find  means  of  employment  for  the  unemployed.  The  same 
observations  will  apply  to  the  narrow  field  for  employment 
which  trade  and  manufactures  afford.  The  trades  and  ma- 
nufactures, which  occupy  21  per  cent,  of  the  population,  are 
already  supplied  with  artizans,  and  chiefly  employ  women. 
It  is  very  questionable  if  this  field  for  employment  affords 
work  for  the  natural  increase  of  those  concerned  in  it. 
Whilst  agricultural  occupations  employ  56,583  men,  and 
2,111  women  in  the  county,  manufactures  and  trade  of 
every  kind  employ  but  8,498  men,  and  31,870  women,  out 
of  a  population  of  243,168.+ 

I  think  it  must  therefore  be  apparent,  that  the  narrow 
field  of  trade  and  manufactures  '*  which  here  exists  cannot 
give  employment  to  the  increasing  population,  and  that  the 
wider  field  of  agriculture  neither  can  nor  does. 

*  Census  Report,  page  xxvii. 
t  Census,  page  300  to  304. 
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The  field  of  agricultare,  it  is  true,  is  capable  of  extension, 
both  by  improvements,*  and  by  increasing  the  cultiyated 
surface.  The  Land  Conmiissioners  state  in  their  report,  that 
there  are  72,000  acres  of  unimproyed  land  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  that  20,000  acres  are  capable  of  improvement  for 
cultivation,  and  that  28,000  might  be  drained  for  pasture, 
leaving  24,000  acres  on  the  summits  of  lofty  hills,  exceeding 
1,000  feet  in  elevation,  which  may  be  considered  as  inca- 
pable of  improvement.*!-  But  this  improvement  has  yet  to 
be  carried  out,  and  the  mere  unemployed  labourer  is  not  the 
man  who  can  carry  it  out.  This  source  of  employment 
depends  on  others,— on  those  who  have  the  lands  and  the 
means — as  also  does  that  perhaps  wider  source  of  occupation 
which  improvement  in  the  system  of  agriculture  would 
afford.  But  I  speak  of  facts  as  they  are :  these  means  of 
employment  exist  not  now. 

If  necessary  further  to  pursue  this  proof,  the  general  sta- 
tistical accounts  of  Ireland  lead  to  the  same  result.  The 
Census  Commissioners  of  1841;):  state  the  natural  and  uni- 
form rate  of  increase  of  the  fixed  population  to  be  12  per 
cent,  in  the  ten  years  from  1831  to  1841 ;  yet  the  positive 
returns  show  an  increase  in  the  resident  population  of  little 
more  than  6  per  cent. ;  and  they  account  for  the  remaining 
increase  of  7  per  cent,  by  estimating  the  draughts  from 
Ireland,  driven  out  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  at 
672,464;  and  they  thus  compute  this  enormous  number 
firom  their  returns — 

*  The  rude  state  of  agriculture  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  evidence  :  — 
Tliree  crops  of  oats  in  succession  Is  a  common  thing  when  the  land  has  been  well 
manured  first.  (ETidence  of  Mr.  Kenny,  Rohulton,  near  Cavan,  before  the  Land 
CommissionMTS,  Part  ii.  p.  107.)  Mr.  PhiUip  Smith,  of  Artina,  Stradone,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  is  asked  by  the  Land  Commissioners,  Part  ii.  p.  110, — **  How 
many  crops  of  oats  do  they  take  after  potatoes  ? " — **  Five  or  six ;  as  long  as  the 
ground  is  able  to  grow,  to  any  extent.  The  usual  course  is,  potatoes  twice  and 
oats  three  times,  but  sometimes  four  or  five,  or  perhaps  more,  as  long  as  the  land 
b  able  to  grow  them." 

t  Page  50.  t  Report,  page  xi. 
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From  1831  to  1841. 
Enugntion  to  the  colonies  .... 

„        Grieat  Britain  .   .   .  . 
Beemits  for  the  army  

n  Eart  India  Company  . 


428,471 
104,814 
34,090 
5,089 


572,464 


So  that  we  not  only  have  Great  Britain  finding  employ- 
ment annually  for  upwards  of  67,000  harvest  labourers,  but 
also  for  an  increase  of  104,814  labourers,  permanently  settled 
in  Gh-eat  Britain  in  ten  years;  and  the  whole  number  of 
persons  of  Irish  birth  dwelling  in  Great  Britain,  in  June, 
1841,  is  stated  to  have  been  419,256.* 

So  that  half  a  million  of  the  population  of  Ireland  of  the 
present  generation  is  permanently  squeezed  out  of  Ireland 
by  want  of  employment^  and  driven  to  search  for  a  livelihood 
in  Great  Britain  and  our  colonies,  over  and  above  the  an- 
nual swarm  that  migrates  to  Great  Britain  during  harvest 
time. 

As  neither  trade  nor  manufactures,  nor  agricultural  labour 
apart  from  the  occupation  of  the  land  can  give  work  to  the  in- 
creasing population,  and  to  those  out  of  employment  (and 
with  work  of  course  the  means  of  subsistence),  and  as  four- 
fifths  of  the  amount  of  existing  employment,  or  79  per  cent., 
is  derived  from  the  occupation  of  land,  for  the  most  part  in 
patches  of  from  one  to  15  acres,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  struggle  of  the  majority  of  the  increasing  population  will 
be  for  the  occupation  of  such  a  patch  of  land.  As  land  also 
does  not  increase,  but  the  population  does,  and  the  occvpa^ 
Hon  of  land  is  nearly  the  only  means  of  employment,  and 
therefore  of  subsistence,  which  the  country  afibrds,  it  follows 
— ^that,  as  no  population  will  starve  without  desperate  efforts 
to  live ;  or  emigrate,  without  struggles  against  this  desperate 
remedy  nearly  as  intense,  the  obtaining  and  retaining  pos- 


*  Census  Report,  page  x. 
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aenon  of  such  a  patch  of  land  are  objects  which  enlist  the 
stroi^est  of  human  motires — the  straggle  for  existence.  It 
is  existence  with  a  patch  of  land ;  it  is  starvation  without 
it.  Every  passion— every  instinct  of  the  human  heart — is 
roused  to  obtain  and  retain  possession  of  the  existence  patch 
of  land. 

Mr.  NieholB,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner^  in  his  first 
report,  in  1838,  as  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  Poor 
Laws  in  Ireland,  thus  writes : — 

^  The  Bab-drdson  of  the  land  into  small  holdings  having  destroyed 
tlie  regular  demand  for  labour,  the  only  protection  against  actual  want, 
the  only  means  by  which  a  man  can  procure  food  for  his  fkmily,  is  by 
getting  and  retaining  ponenon  of  a  portion  of  land;  for  this  he  has 
strqggled— for  this  the  pfiwntiy  have  eomlxiied,  and  bmst  throngh  all 
the  restrmints  of  law  and  humanity.  ....  Land  to  them  is  the  great 
necessary  of  life.  There  is  no  hiring  of  servants.  A  man  cannot  obtain 
his  living  as  a  day  labourer.  He  must  get  possession  of  a  plot  of  land, 
on  which  to  ruse  potatoes  or  starve.  It  need  scarcely  be  sud  that  a  man 
will  not  starve  so  long  as  the  means  of  sustaining  life  can  be  obtained  by 
force  or  fimod,  and  hence  the  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  which  have 
so  frequently  occurred."* 

In  this  town  from  which  I  write  (Cavan)  I  am  informed 
on  the  best  authority,  and  from  several  sources,  that  the 
labouring  men  of  the  neighbourhood — those  without  land — 
are  unemployed  nine  months  in  the  year ;  and  that  there  is 
general  employment  for  them  only  during  the  spring,  and 
at  harvest  time.  I  am  told  that,  except  during  these  periods, 
from  thirty  to  fifty  men  may  be  seen  at  the  market  cross 
every  morning,  unemployed,  waiting  for  a  job,  and  that  there 
is  no  demand  for  their  work.  During  harvest  their  wages 
are  1*.  a  day.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  usual  wages 
are  Srf.f  a  day,  without  food,  or  4s.  a  week.    They  have  to 


*P*ge8. 

t  The  rate  of  wages  is  SJ.,  7\d,f  or  9d, :  Scf.  in  the  winter  and  lOcf.  in  the 
summer  half-year  is  the  usual  wages ;  in  some  places  lower,  but  very  few  higher. 
(Eyidence  of  Mr.  Kenny,  &rmer,  Rohulton,  near  Cavan,  Lord  Deron^s  Com- 
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pay  26s.  to  30j.  rent  for  their  cottages,*  and  if  they  rent  a 
patch  of  land  manured,  or  "  con-acre"  for  potatoes,  they  pay 
8/.  an  acre  for  it  If  The  evidence  before  the  Land  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  county  of  Cavan  shows  this : — is.  a  week  for 
three  months  in  the  year  for  a  man  and  his  fannify  to  stMst 
upon  I 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  desperate  intensity  of  the  struggle 
for  land, — at  the  passions  which  are  roused  at  being  dispos- 
sessed, with  this  only  resource  of  slow  starvation— of  scarcely 
animal  existence — as  the  horrible  alternative  ?  From  vari- 
ous motives,  the  propriety  of  which  I  will  not  now  step  aside 
to  inquire  into,  some  from  the  conviction  of  its  absolute 
necessity ;  some  from  a  desire  to  consolidate  farms  and  im* 
prove  cultivation ;  some,  it  is  said,  from  motives  of  bigo- 
try, in  order  to  subsitute  tenants  of  one  faith  for  those  of 
another ;  some  because  they  had  a  turbulent  tenantry ;  some 
because  they  could  get  no  rent, — ^landlords  have  continually 
ejected  tenants  without  providing  them  a  substitute  for  the 
means  of  existence  which  the  patch  of  land  afforded  them. 
What  I  wish  now  to  coniiue  attention  to  is  the  bare  fact  of 
an  ejectment  and  its  consequences,  without  reference  to  any 
motive  whatever  which  may  have  caused  it.  Very  many  of 
the  landlords,  it  is  true,  have  given  money  to  the  tenants  as 
compensation  on  their  quitting  their  holdings.   The  Land 

miflgion,  Part  ii.  p.  109.)  Wages  to  a  man  who  gets  constant  employment  under 
a  farmer  are  about  8(f .  daring  the  year.  Tliose  who  have  not  regular  employment 
obtain  from  4(f.  to  1#.  In  some  seasons  they  receive  higher  wages,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  year  they  are  qoite  idle."  (Evidence  of  Mr.  FhiUip  Smith,  agent 
and  landowner,  Artina,  near  Stradone,  Cavan,  Ibid.  Part  ii.  p.  112.) 

*  Hie  labourers  hold  their  cottages  under  the  farmers,  who  build  and  repair 
them.  Mr.  Phillip  Smith,  of  Artina,  near  Cavan,  agent  and  landowner,  is  asked 
by  the  Land  Commissioners, — What  rent  do  they  generally  pay  for  them,  and 
how  is  it  paid  — It  is  usually  paid  by  labour;  and  the  usual  payment  oo 
the  average  would  be      a  year." 

t  Mr.  Phillip  Smith,  of  Artina,  is  asked  (Land  Commission,  Part  iL  p.  112),— 
"  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  at  all  ? "  *'  Yes." — What  do  they  usuany 
pay  for  con*acre  From  8/.  to  9/.  an  acre."—'*  Is  that  for  manured  land  ? " 
«•  Yes." 
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Occopation  CommissionerSy  in  their  report  on  this  subject,  I 
think,  jastly  conclode  that — 

"^It  is  difficult  to  say  what  oompensatioii,  apart  from  land,  will  be 
adequate  in  a  country  where  land  alone  affords  a  permanent  security  for 
food.  The  money  is  soon  spent  in  the  temporary  maintenance  of  the 
fiunily.  They  may  be  willing  to  labour,  but  can  find  no  employoient** 
(Beport,page21.) 

The  same  commissioners  quote  the  eyidence  of  Dr.  Doyle 
before  the  select  committee  of  1830,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  Ireland,  as  to  the  effect  of  these  ejectments,  from  what- 
ever cause  they  may  proceed.  It  will  be  found  quoted  in 
page  19  of  the  report  of  Lord  Devon's  conmiission  : — 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  language  to  eonv^  an  Idea  of  the  state 
of  distress  to  which  the  ejected  tenantry  have  been  reduced,  or  of  the 
disease,  misery,  and  even  vice  which  they  have  propagated  in  the  towns 
wherein  they  have  settled ;  so  that  not  only  they  who  have  been  ejected 
have  been  rendered  miserable,  but  they  have  carried  with  them,  and 
propagated  that  misery.  They  have  increased  the  stock  of  labour ;  they 
have  rendered  the  habitations  of  those  who  received  them  more  crowded ; 
they  have  given  occasion  to  the  dissemination  of  disease ;  they  have  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  theft,  and  all  manner  of  vice  and  iniquity,  to  procure 
subsistence ;  but,  what  is  the  most  painful  of  all,  a  vast  number  of  them 
have  perished  from  want*' 

Need  we  travel  into  theological  strife,  or  into  political 
crotchets  about  repeal ;  need  we  examine  into  the  Catholic 
&ith,  or  into  questions  about  Protestant  ascendency — into 
the  necessity  of  general  endowments,  in  order  to  seek  an 
elucidation  of  the  cause  of  outrages  in  Ireland,  with  these 
facts  before  us?  The  exclamation  of  Shylock  starts  to 
memory,  and  may  we  not  apply  it  to  the  condition  of  the 
poor  ejected  Irish  tenant — the  hopeless  outcast — **  Hath  he 
not  eyes  ?  Hath  he  not  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions?  Fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the 
same  weapon,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the 
same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
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summer,  as  those  more  happily  circomstsnoed?  If  yon 
prick  him,  does  he  not  bleed  ?  If  you  tickle  him,  does  he 
not  langh  ?  If  you  poison  him,  does  he  not  die  ?  And  if 
you  wrong  him,  will  he  not  revenge?" 

Ejected  from  his  land,  without  other  means  of  liying,  the 
Irish  tenant  is  rendered  desperate  by  the  prospect  of  starv- 
ation. Turn  whichever  way  he  will,  an  impossibility  of 
obtaining  subsistence  faces  him.  Need  we  wonder  that 
outrages  and  combinations  to  resist  ejectments,  even  to 
death,  grow  up  from  such  seed?  Tell  a  man  thus  desperate 
— reckless — ^that  he  owes  his  present  misery  and  prospective 
starvation  to  Protestant  ascendency — ^to  a  desire  to  substitute 
a  protestant  tenantry — to  a  Saxon  Government — or  to  a 
harsh  landlord — and  you  lash  existing  desperation  into  fury, 
and  give  direction  to  already  existing  passion.  Bitter 
sectarian  hatred,  rebellion,  and  assassinations  are  the  result. 
But  would  the  foolish  and  wicked  talk  about  Protestantism, 
or  Popery,  or  Saxon  rule,  or  harsh  landlords,  whether  true 
or  false,  produce  such  results  without  the  pre-existing,  all- 
exciting  cause  of  mischief— desperation,  founded  on  hopeless 
starvation  ? 

Now,  what  is  the  "  Molly  Maguireism"  which  has  dis- 
turbed this  county?  It  is  the  same  as  "Bibandism,"  say 
the  magistrates,  in  their  placards  offering  rewards  for  the 
apprehension  of  "  Molly  Maguires.*'  Well,  what  is  "  Bi- 
bandism?"  In  the  evidence  taken  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  upon  the  state  of  crime  in  Ireland,  in 
1839,  at— 

Question  5006.  Major  Brown  (Commissioner  of  Dublin 
Police)  says,  "*Bibandism'  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
*  Whitefbotism.'" 

10,236.  Mr.  Seed  (assistant  to  Mr.  Geale,  of  the  home 
circuit)  says,  "  it  is  the  same  as  *  Blackfootism.' " 

14,448.  Mr.  Bathbone  (stipendiary  magistrate)  says,  it 
is  the  same  as  '  Terryaltism.' " 
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9,408.  Captain  Warbnrton  (stipendiary  noagistrate)  says, 
it  is  the  same  as  *  Rockiteinn.' " 

14,539.  Sir  William  SomerviUe  says,  thai  '  Bibandiam' 
in  Meath  is  a  kind  of  '  Trades'-nnion.' " 

14,792.  Mr.  Ford  (attorney,  of  Meath)  gives  eridenee  to 
the  same  effect. 

8,430,  8,431.  Mr.  Barrington  says,  '  Ribandmen'  are 
the  same  as  *  Whiteboys.' " 

3,611.  Captain  Vignoles  says,  ^^they  are  the  same  as 
*  Peep-o'-day-Boys/  and  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
discover  any  distinction  between  the  Biband  Society  and  the 
others." 

Molly  Magoireism"  then,  is,  in  fact,  bat  the  emhodj/maU 
of  the  spirit  of  di$eontent ;  it  is  an  old-existing  malady  with  a 
new  name.  We  will  see,  presently — bearing  the  previons 
evidence  in  remembrance— if  there  has  been  cause  for  it  in 
this  neighbonrhood. 

Now,  let  us  examine  what  the  evidence,  given  before  this 
committee^  in  1839,  shows  to  be  the  prevailing  and  almost 
universal  canse  of  crime  in  Ireland. 

At  question  6,105,  Mr.  Piers  Gale,  (for  22  years  Crown 
solicitor  for  the  Irish  home  circuit)  says, — 

That  there  are  no  manufactures  in  Ireland,  and  that,  oonseqnently,  if 
a  poor  man  is  depriyed  of  his  land,  whether  ri^tfiiUy  or  wrougftilly,  or 
whether  he  pays  his  rent  or  not,  he  has  little  to  depend  on,  and  is  there- 
fore extremely  reluctant  to  leave  the  ground,  and  indignant  at  any  person 
that  takes  it  over  his  head.'* 

At  question  7,641,  Mr.  Barrington  (for  26  years  Crown 
solicitor  of  the  Munster  circuit)  says, — 

*^  That  there  heing  no  manufacturers  in  the  ooontzy,  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  peasantry  depends  upon  their  having  land ;  there  are  twenty 
persons  to  offer  for  every  farm.  The  whole  disturbances  of  the  country 
depend  upon  the  desire  to  keep  it 

7640.  *•  That  it  does  not  make  a  partiele  of  difference  uhether  the  per  sen 
put  in  is  a  CatkoUc  or  a  Protestant ;  he  is  equally  the  object  of  their 
fury,  and  they  would  murder  him  equally/* 
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1,266,  1,267,  1,268.  Major  Warbnrton  (for  22  years  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Irish  constabulary)  says,** 

"  That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nilseiy  in  every  shape  among  tlie  poorer 
dasBei,  whether  they  have  land  or  not;  that  a  poor  man,  tuned  oat  of 
his  land  without  the  means  of  maintaining  his  fiunily,  will  endeaTonr 
to  get  it  by  crime,  if  he  cannot  by  other  means ;  and  that  soeh  a  stale  of 
things  mnst  necesBsrily  involye  people  in  crime,  when  they  are  redneed 
to  destitution  by  being  turned  out  of  their  lands  inthoat  haiiog  ai^ 
means  of  subaLrtenoe.** 

At  questions  266,  282,  283,  286,  291.  Colonel  Shaw 
Kennedy,  (late  Inspector-General  of  the  Irish  constabu- 
lary,) states, — 

^  That  the  great  groundwork  of  all  Whiteboy  offisnoes  is  oonneotod 
with  land;  that  the  increase  of  crime  is  attributable  mors  to  Moeial  iktm 
poliiieal  eautes.  Political  agitation  and  religious  difRerenoes  appear  aoiy 
to  increase  crime,  by  affecting  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 
ever  affeeU  the  tenancy  of  land  will  instantly  affect  crime/* 

7,346,  7,347.  Mr.  Barrington  says, — 

^  The  general  cause  of  outrages  at  all  times  in  Ireland  is  anxiety  to 
possess  land;  such  has  been  the  case  since  1761.  Whilst  I  have  been 
Crown  solicitor  (for  twen^-five  years),  I  could  trace  almost  eveiy  out* 
rage  to  some  dispute  about  land.** 

7,728.  Mr.  Tiemey,  (Crown  solicitor  of  the  Irish  north- 
western circuit  for  12  years,)  says, — 

"  That  the  prevailing  cause  of  outrages  is  the  letting  and  poeeeeeion  of 
landf  and  the  duposeeesing  of  the  former  tenants  and  occupiers,** 

8,361-2-3-4.  Mr.  Hickman,  (for  upwards  of  20  years  the 
Crown  solicitor  of  the  Connaught  circuit,)  says — 

**That  in  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo,  the  outrages  arise  from  the 
taking  of  land.** 

9,379,  9,380,  9,421.  Captam  B.  Warburton,  (stipendiary 
magistrate  for  16  years,)  states, — 

"  That  the  murders  and  outrages  that  have  happened  lately  in  Galway 
have  arisen  from  disputes  about  land,  and  that  the  principal  and  primary 
object  of  all  assoeiaiione  among  the  peasantry  is  the  taking  and  keeping 
land:* 
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9,746, 9,720.  Mr.  Tabiteau,  (a  residentmagistrate,)  states,— 

*^That  something  about  land  is  the  cause  of  all  murders  in  Ireland; 
and  that  ejecimaU  is  tynommous  with  reducing  th§  cottier  tenant  to  deS" 
tiiution  and  misery.** 

6,817-18-19.  Mr.  Kemmis,  (Crown  solicitor  for  the  Lein- 
ster  circuit,  comprising  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary,)  says, — 

''lliat  on  the  Leinster  circuit  outrages  are  mostly  agrarian,  committed 
neither  on  account  of  religion  nor  ofpoUiicsJ* 

I  might  go  on  qnoting  much  evidence  of  the  same  kind, 
but  I  think  I  hav^  quoted  enough  to  establish  my  position ; 
and  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  evidence  as  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  employment,  must  convince  every  rational  man  that 
this  evidence,  as  to  crime  in  Ireland,  carries  the  conviction 
of  its  truth  along  with  it ;  I  now  bring  this  evidence  to  bear 
on  the  *|  Molly  Maguireism"  of  Cavan,  and  Longford,  and 
Leitrim.  Have  there  been  ejectments  in  these  counties,  and 
tenants  turned  out  to  starve,  become  desperate,  reckless,  and 
the  instruments  of  any  crime  which  a  struggle  for  existence 
might  prompt  ?  I  deal  not  with  the  assigned  cause  of  any 
ejectments — ^I  deal  with  the  simple  fact. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  commencement  of  "  Molly 
Maguireism"  is  traced  to  Ballynamuck.  in  the  county  of 
Longford.  For  causes  which  I  shall  not  now  enter  upon,  a 
whole  village  was  destroyed,  and  the  population  ejected.  It 
is  said  they  were  turbulent,  bad  tenants.  The  worse  mate- 
rials they  were  then  to  eject,  and  to  turn  loose  on  society  to 
starve.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  they  were  ejected,  and 
that  the  tenants  who  replaced  them  were  all  either  shot,  or 
they  fled  from  fear.  The  lands  were  kept  vacant  for  a  period, 
and  finally  many  of  the  former  tenantry  were  brought  back 
again.  Nearly  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  parish  of 
Clune,  in  Leitrim,  which  is  said  to  be  the  head  quarters  of 
"  Molly."    In  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Land 
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Commiflsioners,  part  ii«  page  90,  Henry  Smith,  of  KeUs, 
near  this  county,*  swears  to  ejectments  served  on  twenty- 
eight  fiimilies,  consisting  of  159  people.  He  swears  to  seven 
families  being  ejected  there  in  1843,  and  seventeen  families, 
or  sixty-four  people,  being  ejected  out  of  Irishtown,  who 
owed  no  rent,  and  received  no  compensation.  There  was  a 
district  near  Baillieborough,  which  was  in  a  most  disturbed 
state,"  says  Mr.  Reilly,  farmer,  page  102  of  the  same 
volume  of  evidence,  "in  consequence  of  turning  out  the  people 
to  the  waves :  they  were  treated  in  a  most  barbarous  manner. 
There  was  some  land  fell  out  of  lease,  and  the  under-tenants 
were  cast  out  and  banished  five  or  six  years  ago."  Hie 
same  witness  says,  further  on, — All  the  disturbances  we 
ever  knew  of  in  the  country  arose  out  of  land.  We  all 
agree  in  that,  with  very  few  exceptions."  Charles  Reilly,  of 
Curgah,  in  page  104  of  the  same  volume,  swears  that  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  ejected  by  the  landlord, 
because  of  a  murder  that  took  place  in  it  of  the  son  of  a  new 
tenant.  Ten  &milies  were  turned  out.  Mr.  Phillip  Smith, 
of  Artina,  page  1 12,  swears  to  two  or  three  burnings,  and  an 
attempt  to  shoot  the  Rev.  Marcus  Beresfbrd,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, because  of  ejectments.f 


*  KeDa  ii  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  ia  about  six  miles  from  tlie  oountj  of 
Cavan.  In  the  original  letter,  as  published  in  the  Time§,  by  an  accidental  error 
it  appeared  as  "in  this  county," — t.  e.,  in  Cayan.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited, 
that  the  hypercriticism  of  a  Dublin  journal — the  Evening  Packet — listened  upon 
this  local  error  as  a  kind  of  "  mare's  nest"  discovered ;  and  a  London  morning 
journal,  its  fellow  Mrs.  Gamp,  strung  together  an  accustomed  column  of  drivd 
and  gampith  abuse  on  the  wonderAil  discovery. 

t  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Beresford,  in  his  explanation  of  this  transaction 
to  the  Land  Ck}mmissioner8  (Appendix  B.  No.  20,  Part  2),  sayi,  five  tenants  wen 
dispossessed  ~  four  for  arrears  of  rent,  and  one  for  a  moral  offence.  Two 
attempts  were  then  made  to  bum  the  tenants'  houses,  and  soon  after  an  attempt 
was  made  to  murder  him  by  shooting  at  him  as  he  went  to  church.  Two  perscms 
were  brought  to  justice,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  this  offence ;  and 
one  of  them  informed  him,  that  the  chief  conspirators  were  amongst  his  own 
tenantry.  He  immediately  took  steps  to  dispossess  the  parties  so  accused,  and 
placed  Protestant  tenants  in  their  holdings.   This  is  the  substance  of  Archdea- 
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It  is  a  feet  the  ejectments  took  place ;  I  will  not  now  mix 
up  with  them,  the  alleged  motiTes  for  them.  In  oonseqnenoe 
of  being  shot  at,  it  is  a  feet  that  this  gentleman  ejected  more 
tenants,  as  admitted  by  him  (appendix  B,  No.  20,  same 
Tolume);  and  it  is  now  a  feet,  that,  under  apprehension  of  his 
life,  he  has  recently  left  the  country,  and  gone  to  reside  in 
England,  This  gentleman  has  been  compelled  for  years  to 
go  to  church  and  back  with  an  escort  of  armed  serrants,  and 
a  brace  of  pistols  beside  him.  It  is  a  fect,^al80,  that  there  is 
in  this  neighbourhood  (without  intendiug  to'cast  any  invidious 
reflections  on  other  landlords)  a  most  benevolent  and  kind- 
hearted  nobleman,  Lord  Famham,  who  owns  a  large  estate, 
lets  his  land  at  reasonable  rents,  and  acts  kindly  by  his  ten- 
ants. He  walks  about  without  apprehension,  though  a  Pro- 
testant, and  I  believe  an  anti-Repealer;  and  I  have  heard 
the  farmers  say,  that  if  a  hair  of  his  head  were  injured  by 
violence,  the  whole  country  side  would  rise  to  avenge  it. 

Surely  the  evidence  I  have  quoted,  firom  many  sources,  all 
bearing  out  the  same  view,  is  enough  to  convince  any  thinking 
and  reflecting  man  that  want  of  employment,  and  consequent 
want  of  subsistence,  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  mischief  under 
which  Ireland  labours — that  religious  strife,  political  demon- 
strations, and  want  of  education,  though  they  may  embitter 
and  brutalize  the  population,  are  not  the  real  causes  of  out- 
rage and  commotion.  In  order  to  stay  these  mischiefs, 
statesmen  must  go  to  the  root — must  take  measures  to  secure 
employment  for  the  people ;  and  it  is  worse  than  folly  to 
deceive  themselves  and  the  public  by  mere  surface  measures 

con  Beresford's  answer.  Whilst  I  was  in  Cavan,  I  heard  that  a  man  had  been 
seen,  on  two  occasions,  lying  in  wait  for  him ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  that 
man  was  armed,  and  the  current  rumour  was,  that  Archdeacon  Beresford  had  left 
for  England  on  account  of  the  entreaties  of  his  fiamily.  I  mention  these  facts, 
amply  because  Archdeacon  Beresford,  at  the  time  this  letter  was  first  published, 
wrote  a  letter  to  an  Irish  newspaper,  complaining,  but  in  no  discourteous  terms, 
that  my  statement  was  inaccurate.  This  letter  was  headed,  in  some  of  the  Dub- 
lin papers,  with  *•  Refutation  of  the  THmet*  Commissioner's  Calumnies,"  and 
other  similar  phrases,  which  the  London  Mrs.  Gamp  of  course  greedily  copied. 
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about  Maynooth  and  educational  colleges,  which  will  not 
stay  one  hour  any  outrage  which  a  starving,  and  desperate, 
and  hopeless  man  may  be  driven  to,  in  bUnd  revenge  for  a 
real  or  fancied  wrong. 

The  almost  unmanageable  extent  of  the  subject,  must  be 
my  apology  for  the  length  of  this  letter.  The  causes  of  that 
want  of  employment  will  form  the  subject  of  future  commu- 
nications.* 


*  For  opinioiu  of  the  preiiy  see]^paidiz  1. 
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LETTER  III. 

ON  THE  CREATION  AND  ACCUMULATION  OF  CAHTAL. 

Dktiubed  State  of  Leitrim--On  tiie  Cre^^ 
of  an  Wealdi"— Canaea  whidi  prerent  tiie  Aocamvlation  of  Capital— The  want 
of  Capital  oonlkiifia  Indmtry  to  the  Land— Poverty  muat  therefore  increaae  with 
Popnlatioo,  xaSem  tiie  Produce  of  the  Land  increases  in  proportion — HiIb  again 
the  canae  of  want  of  Employment  and  Distnrbanee — Hie  circle  of  Erila  nnder 
wfaidi  Ireland  laboon — Religiona  Differences  only  embitter  the  Relations  of 
life,  botdoDOtgomllyprodaoe  Di8tarbanoea--Indnstryparal^^ 
of  certainty  of  Reward,  and  by  an  uncertain  Tenure  of  the  Land — Reftisal  of 
Leases — Tenants  not  indnstrions,  becanse  not  paid  for  their  Improrements, 
and  because  their  possession  of  tiie  Land  insecure. 

Baixihamoxb,  LfliTBiif,  August  22. 
This  county  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Molly  Maguire'*  distur- 
bances. Numerous  robberies  of  arms  have  taken  place, 
threatening  notices  have  been  common,  and  some  very 
shockiug  assassinations  have  been  committed  in  it  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  the 
district.  Captain  M^Leod,  was  shot  dead  in  his  car,  close  to 
the  lodge  of  a  gentleman's  house  where  he  had  been  dining, 
near  this  town.  In  consequence  of  these  occurrences,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  the  Government,  declaring  the 
county  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  and  to  require  additional 
police.  This,  of  course,  greatly  added  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  county-rates.  The  exertions  of  the  police  and  of  the 
clergy  have  restored  the  county  to  some  degree  of  quiet,  and 
it  is  hoped  to  get  the  proclamation  of  disturbance  withdrawn. 
The  Rev.  T.  Maguire,  better  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  "  Father  Tom,"—  a  gentleman  who  some  years  ago  obtained 
much  celebrity  in  a  theological  discussion  with  a  Protestant 
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clergyman  named  Pope — has  exerted  himself  among  the  poor 
Roman  Catholic  tenantry,  in  pointing  oat  to  them  the  futility 
as  well  as  the  crime  of  the  course  which  they  were  pursuing, 
and  all  the  muskets  which  had  been  seized  by  force,  save  two, 
have  been  returned  by  the  peasants  to  his  house:  sixteen  mus- 
kets and  two  or  three  cases  of  pistols  have  thus  been  returned. 

It  is  evident  that  these  disturbances  originate  amongst  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  a  few  worthless  indiyiduals.  The  inyariable  escape  of 
criminals,  who  are  always  sheltered  by  the  community  nf- 
ficiently  proves  this.  In  my  last  letter  I  endeayoiured  to 
show  that  neariy  all  the  crimes  that  are  committed  in  Ire- 
land are  agrarian — ^that  they  are  the  outbreak  of  a  strong 
pent-up  feeling,  which  is  almost  unirenml,  because  the 
cause  which  produces  it  is  almost  universal — ^namely,  want 
of  employment  and  consequent  starvation  and  diiooiiteBt; 
and  that  this  is  at  the  bottom,  and  is  the  true  cause,  of 
"  Ribandism,"  under  whatever  name  it  assumes. 

To  what  is  this  general  want  of  employment  to  be  traced  f 

There  are,  no  question,  many  causes  combining  and  react- 
ing upon  each  other,  which  produce  inactivity,  want  of  enter- 
prise, want  of  improvement,  poverty,  want  of  capital,  and  oooh 
sequent  want  of  employment.  I  intend,  in  my  letter  to-daj, 
to  draw  attention  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  want  of  employment,  and  which  is  also  one  of 
the  most  frequent  grounds  of  complaint  amongst  the  tenantry. 

It  is  a  political  axiom  which  cannot  be  disputed,  that  pro- 
ductive labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.  In  proportion, 
therefore,  as  the  amount  of  the  productive  labour  of  any 
community,  or  of  any  nation,  is  increased  or  diminished  bj 
any  means,  must  be  the  proportion  of  its  wealth.  Con- 
sequently, everything  which  tends  to  promote  productive 
labour  in  a  community  tends  to  the  creation  of  wealth ;  and 
everj'thing  which  tends  to  paralyze  productive  labour  in  a 
community  as  certainly  insures  poverty.    "The  annual 
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kboor  of  erery  nation,"  says  Adam  Smith,  is  the  fiind 
wfaieh  origmaUj  sappUes  it  with  all  the  neceflsaries  and 
eonTenieneeaoflife  which  it  annually  oonsnmes,  and  which 
eonaitt  always  either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that 
labour,  or  in  what  is  purchased  with  that  produce  firom  other 
natioiui.'** — Labour  was  the  first  price,  the  original  pur- 
chase-money,  that  was  paid  for  all  things,  "f 

In  prop<»rtion  as  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  a  commu- 
nity is  greater  than  the  consumption  of  the  producers,  in  the 
same  propurticm  will  wealth,  the  produce  of  labour,  accu- 
mulate into  capital.  Oapital  again  reacts  in  promoting 
that  industry  which  was  the  foundatiim  of  its  creation. 
^*  Erery  increase  or  diminution  of  capital,"  says  the  same 
author,  ^nataially  tends  to  increase  or  diminish  the  real 
quantity  of  industry,  the  number  of  productive  hands,  and 
consequently  the  exchangeable  Talue  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country — ^tibe  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  all  its  inhabitants.":]^ — ^  The  industry  Jof  the 
society  can  augment  only  in  proportion  as  its  capital  aug- 
ments, and  its  capital  can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  what 
con  be  ffradtuiify  stwed  out  of  its 

That  amount,  however,  which  can  be  saved  out  of  the 
revenue,"  or  annual  produce  of  a  community,  is  governed 
by  several  dreumstanees.  If  you  paralyze  industry  by 
taking  away  the  motive  for  industry, — reward, — you  reduce 
the  productive  labour  of  that  community  to  the  amount 
necessary  for  mere  subsistence.  Wealth,  then,  cannot  in- 
crease, and  consequently  capital  cannot  accumulate.  The 
absence  of  capital  insures  the  absence  of  demand  for  labour. 
If  the  surplus  produce  of  labour  over  and  above  the  mere 
subsistence  of  the  labourer  be  abstracted  firom  the  commu- 

•  Adam  Snuth,  page  9,  cation  1826.      f  IWd.  page  36.     %  Ibid,  page  318. 

inrid.  pege421^<  As  Uie  capital  of  an  indhridoal  can  be  Snereased  only  by 
wbat  he  mttm  from  hif  annul  levarae,  or  his  annual  gaini,  so  the  capital  of  a 
society,  whlcii »  dM  same  with  that  of  all  the  indiTidnals  who  compose  it,  can  be 
hicreased  only  In  Ike  same  manner."— Adam  Smith,  page  318. 
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nity,  and  be  in  no  wise  employed  as  capital  in  that  com- 
mnnity,  in  promoting  industry  by  finding  a  market  for  it, 
the  same  results  necessarily  follow.  With  the  want  of  the 
abstracted  capital  comes  the  want  of  employment  for  indus- 
try. Again,  if  "  the  skill,  dexterity,  and  jadgment  with 
which  the  labour  of  the  community  is  generally  applied" 
be  rude,  deficient,  and  untutored,  the  labour,  howeyer  great, 
may  be  so  unproductiTe  as  to  afford  little  beyond  mere  sub- 
sistence to  the  labourers.*  From  this  cause  also,  if  general, 
capital  cannot  accumulate,  and  without  capital  there  will  be 
no  demand  for  labour.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  prove 
this  general  position,  but  I  will  support  it  by  one  more  quo- 
tation from  Adam  Smith  : — 

*^  The  demand  for  those  who  lire  by  wages,**  says  this  high  authority, 
"  necessarily  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  revenue  and  stock  of  evoy 
country,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  without  it.  Xhe  uicrease  of  vevenne 
and  stock  is  the  uicrease  of  national  wealth.  The  demand  for  those  who 
live  by  wages,  therefore,  naturally  increases  with  the  increase  of  national 
wealth,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  without  it.**t 

But  any  one  of  these  means  of  checking  industry,  the 
produce  of  industry,  and  national  wealth,  or  all  three  united, 
will  tend  to  another  evil.  The  absence  of  capital  tends  to 
confine  productive  industry  to  the  land.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  population  increases ;  but  the  land  does  not  in- 
crease. The  land  will  yield  but  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
duce, which  is  limited;  but  the  increase  of  population  is 
unlimited.  Being  confined  to  the  produce  of  the  land  for 
subsistence,  an  increasing  proportion  of  that  produce  must 
necessarily  be  consumed  as  population  increases,  until,  if  al- 
lowed to  go  on,  the  whole  amount  of  the  limited  produce  is 
consumed  by  the  increasing  producers.  It  is  manifest  that 
from  this  cause  also,  wealth  cannot  increase,  nor  capital  accu- 
mulate, to  afford  othqr  means  of  employment.  This  condition, 
again,  insures  other  evils,  which  I  endeavoured  to  trace  in  my 


*  Adam  Smith,  page  9. 


t  Ibid,  page  71. 
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last  letter — ^intense  competition  for  land  (the  only  means  of 
subsistence),  want^of  employment,  starvation,  discontent,  and 
disturbance.  Disturbance  carries  with  it  insecurity,  and  in- 
security drires  away  capital  firom  the  country— driyes  away 
the  only  remedy  for  the  evil.  These  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  evils — reacting  upon,  and  reproducing  each  other — under 
which  Ireland  has  perpetually  laboured.  It  is  an  unhappy 
circle  of  mischief  out  of  which  all  political  disturbances 
have  arisen.  The  peasantry  have  eagerly  followed  any 
leader  who  pointed  out  to  them  any  one  of  these  evils 
which  oppressed  them,  and  promised  them  relief  firom  the 
starvation  which  it  insured.  Differences  in  religious  fidth 
acting  on  a  people  so  circumstanced  have  embittered  every 
relation  of  life.  Unable  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  competi- 
tion for  land  which  reduced  them  to  starvation,  and  neces- 
sarily so  reduced  some,  they  have  attributed  their  condition 
to  bigoted  prgudices,  and,  being  desperate  firom  want,  have 
vented  that  desperation  on  their  neighbours  of  a  different 
reUgious  faith.  Depend  upon  it,  if  there  were  no  tenants  to 
till  the  land,  and  to  raise  and  pay  a  rent  for  it,  the  most 
bigoted  and  tyrannical  landlord  in  Ireland  would  be  but  too 
glad  to  get  any  tenants  of  any  faith  to  cultivate  it  and  raise 
a  rent  for  him.  Sectarian  differences,  then,  but  irritate  and 
embitter  existing  evils ;  they  do  not  produce  them. 

To  each  of  these  causes  I  intend  to  draw  your  attention 
in  their  turn,  and  in  each  locality  to  test  their  existence. 

The  first  inquiry  is,  whether  productive  labour,  the  first 
source  of  aU  wealth,  is  paralyzed  by  the  motive  for  all  in- 
dustry—  reward  beyond  mere  subsistence — being  taken 
away? 

The  employment  for  the  people  here  is  on  the  land.  If 
they  industriously  exert  themselves  for  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  is  the  reward  of  that  industry — ^the  increased  profit 
of  the  land — secured  to  them,  or  is  it  taken  from  them  ? 
The  general  rule  throughout  the  country — there  are  ex- 
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ceptions,  bat  the  general  rule — ^ia,  not  to  ^her  leases 
or  agreements,  which,  as  a  protection  to  boA  landlord  and 
tenant,  are  equiTalent  to  leases.  Binee  the  great  political 
struggle  preTioosly  to  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act,— when  the  landbrds  were  beaten  thronghont 
Ireland  at  the  general  election,  and  thdr  tenants  polled 
almost  to  a  man  against  them  in  fiiTonr  of  die  advocates  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  the  topic  of  that  day, — the  landlords 
have  generally  refused  leases.  But  I  confine  myself  now  to 
this  county,  where  this  is  the  fiict  For  the  most  part, 
therefore,  the  tenants  are  tenants  at  will.  Point  out  any 
slovenliness  to  any  tenant,  ask  him  why  he  does  not  keep 
his  farm  tidy,  and  try  to  improve  it,  his  answer  immediately 
is,  "  What  is  the  use  of  improving,  to  have  it  valued  on  me 
at  the  rent-day,  and  be  made  to  jMiy  a  higher  rent  for  itT*** 
It  is  customary  here  to  bum  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  land 
intended  to  be  cultivated.  This  has  the  eflfect  of  manuring 
for  a  year,  but  leaves  the  soil  afterwards  completely  ex- 
hausted and  barren.  It  will  grow  nothing  for  years  after- 
wards but  ragweed,  till  natural  grass  gradually  creeps  over 
it  again.f 

Ask  a  tenant  why  he  does  not  collect  manure  through  the 


*  I  rather  diink  tbit  in  ckcum  of  tome  kind  or  other  ii  nerer  wntiiig  Ibr 
indolence.  It  is  certain*  that  if  the  tenantry  would  iaJt€  tMt  irouhh  to  trj  to 
improre  thdr  land,  although  their  rent  might  be  railed,  yet  thej  would  find  great 
«•  use"  in  it,  by  realLdng  an  increased  profit  out  of  the  land,  over  and  above  the 
increased  rent.  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  realiM  a  crop  worth  8/.  or  10/.  out  of 
land  for  which  he  pays  30f .  or  21.  an  acre,  than  to  realise  a  crop  or  profit  worth 
3/.  or  5/.  ont  of  tUa  land  paying  only  lOt.  an  acre.  Simply  taking  the  troubh 
—or,  in  other  words,  being  nKfiifffrtoicff— would  generally  put  in  the  tenant's 
pocket  Uie  difference  between  10/.  and  5/.  increased  value  of  crop,  deductmg, 
say  1/.  for  increased  rent.   (See  first  Letter,  dated  limerick,  poii.) 

t  The  eflect  of  burning  tiie  land  is  to  consume  and  volatilize  aU  vegetable 
matter,  and  to  create  a  stfanulating  salt«  Burning  deprives  the  Umd  of  soma  of 
its  component  qualitiea ;  under  the  effects  of  the  stimulation  it  will  grow  a  crop* 
and  then  is  afterwards  completely  exhausted.  Except  for  deep  bog  land,  where 
there  is  an  excess  of  T^getable  matter,  this  system  is  ruinous.  It  leaves  the  land 
perfectly  barren. 
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winter  to  manure  his  land,  instead  of  smoking  in  his  mud- 
hot,  and  burning  his  shins  oyer  his  peat-fire,  doing  nothing, 
and  he  tells  jou,  ^*  What  is  the  use  of  collecting  manure  to 
raise  a  good  crop  ?  for  if  the  agent  sees  it  he  says,  *  Oh ! 
that 's  good  land,  you  must  pay  more  rent  for  it,'  and  the 
benefit  of  the  manure  goes  to  the  landlord,  whilst  I  am,  as 
before,  kept  down  to  my  dry  potato  and  water."*  In  fact, 
he  practically  acts  up  to  the  adage,  that  ^*  it  is  better  to  play 
for  nothing  than  to  work  for  nothing."  I  am  informed  by 
those  who  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  if  a  lease  falls  in  here, 
the  agents  (for  there  are  no  resident  landlords  here),  no 
matter  how  deserving  the  tenant  may  be,  conceive  they 
have  but  one  duty  to  perform — to  get  as  much  rent  as  they 
can  for  their  principals.  Every  motive  of  self-interest  im- 
pels them  to  this,  for  according  to  the  quantum  of  rent  is  the 
quantum  of  commission  they  receive.  They  immediately 
advertise  for  proposals,  and  the  land  is  thus  let  by  tender, 
generally  to  the  highest  bidder.  Any  stranger  from  the 
"  black  north"  (as  they  call  it  here),  or  from  the  wilds  of 
Connaught,  may  come  in  and  bid  against  the  former  tenant, 
and  outbid  the  man  who  made  the  land.  The  man  who 
has  reclaimed  a  piece  of  red  bog,  or  a  barren  hill-side, 
whose  sons  and  daughters  have  often  carried  blue  gravel  on 
their  backs  to  put  on  land  not  worth  2«.  an  acre,  and  whose 
industry  has  made  it  worth  20«.  an  acre,  gets  not  a  farthing 
allowed  him  by  his  landlord  for  the  improvements  effected 
on  his  farm  ;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  continue  on  the  same  land, 
he  must  pay  the  utmost  farthing  of  rent  for  that  which  his 


*  Tliere  ii,  however,  too  much  tnith  in  this  complaint.  It  ii  impossible  to 
hsve  a  more  improrident  management  of  an  estate  than  this ;  and  it  arises  from 
the  landlords  being,  for  the  most  part,  absentees,  and  trusting  the  management 
of  their  estates  to  agents,  who  are  not  paid  talaries  for  devoting  their  attention 
to  the  management  of  the  estate,  but  a  per-centage  on  the  rent  for  collecting  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  agent's  interett  to  get  as  high  a  rent  as  he  can;  and  very 
often  the  agent  is  a  Dublin  attorney,  and  is  absent  from  and  cares  nothing  about 
tbecstat*. 
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industry  alone  has  made  worth  anything,  and  moat  Ud 
more  for  it  than  any  stranger  who  chooses  to  compete 
against  him.*  In  this  way  more  rent  is  often  offered  than 
the  land  can  possibly  pay.  If  you  ask  the  man  why  he  bid 
so  much  for  his  farm,  and  more  than  he  knew  he  could  pay, 
his  answer  is,  "  What  could  I  do  ?  Where  was  I  to  go  t  I 
know  I  cannot  pay  the  rent,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  Would 
you  have  me  go  and  beg?"  In  this  manner  the  utmost 
worth  of  the  land,  beyond  mere  subsistence — I  am  assnved 
beyond  dry  potatoes  and  water — ^is  extracted  from  the 
tenants,  and  the  tenants,  seeing  the  inutility  of  prodacthe 
labour,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  seeing  that  whether 
they  work  or  play  they  get  little  beyond  mere  subsistenee, 
settle  down  content  with  mere  subsistence.  The  yalue  of 
their  labour  is  not  secured  to  themselyes ;  they  have  not  the 
reward  of  labour;  they  do  not  find  their  stock,  over  and 
above  paying  the  rent  and  the  cost  of  their  own  consump- 
tion, increase,  no  matter  what  efforts  they  make.  Is  it  not 
human  nature  that  those  efforts,  beyond  obtaining  mere  sub- 
sistence, which  they  must  and  will  have,  will  not,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  great?  Well,  reverting  to  the  position 
with  which  I  set  out,  if  their  stock,  oyer  and  above  their 
consumption  and  expenditure  in  raising  it,  does  not  increase, 
their  wealth  as  a  community  cannot  increase;  if  their  wealth 
does  not  increase,  capital  amongst  them  will  not  be  accumu- 
lated, and  will  not  therefore  employ  increasing  labourers; 
and  thus  you  have  from  this  cause,  as  certainly  as  one  day 
follows  another,  the  evils  of  intense  competition  for  land,  of 
want  of  employment,  starvation,  discontent,  and  disturbance 
perpetuated.  And  as  certainly  as  population  increases 
without  increasing  employment,  so  certainly  will  these  evils 
increase.    I  believe  I  state  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent 

*  This  is  not  honest.  No  one  can  wonder  that  any  man  will  refuse  to  woric 
for  another,  when  he  knows  tiiat  he  will  not  be  remunerated  for  his  work.  (See, 
on  this  su  ect,  the  Letter  dated    Bantry/'  poti,) 
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resident  magistracy,  that  if  something  be  not  done  ere  long 
to  raise  tbe  condition  of  the  people  and  affi>rd  employmenty 
the  people  cannot  be  kept  qniet,  and  that  property  in  Ireland 
will  be  worth  nothing."  Bat  what  can  be  done  ?  This  is  a 
mKuJeml,  and  the  remedy  most  be  a  social  one.  The  Qovem- 
ment  can  do  little  to  remedy  it.  If  landlords  will,  no  matter 
for  what  reason,  thus  act  contrary  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common  sense,  and,  with  perfect  blindness  to  consequences, 
refuse  to  secure  to  men,  by  fair  leases  or  nmtualfy  protecting 
offreementSyihe  benefits  of  their  own  industry,  and  screw  out 
of  their  tenants  the  utmost  shilling  beyond  mere  subsistence, 
a  badly  cultivated  country  and  an  impoverished  and  in-* 
different  tenantry  are  the  certain  growing  results  which,  with 
population  increasing,  without  general  employment-giving 
wealth  increasing,  must  inevitably  end  in  disturbances,  and 
in  rendering  "  property  in  Ireland  worth  nothing." 

I  know  I  shall  be  met  with  the  assertion  that  many  land- 
lords are  willing  to  give  leases,  but  the  tenants  do  not  care  to 
have  them.  This  is  true  of  some  landlords,  and  to  their  credit. 
But  the  landlord  who  is  willing  to  give  a  fair  lease  is  a  fair 
man.  The  poor  tenant  puts  confidence  in  such  a  landlord, 
and  therefore  does  not  care  about  a  lease,  for  a  lease  costs 
him  money,  which  he  can  ill  afford.  But  ask  the  tenant  at 
will  of  a  hard  landlord  if  he  would  like  a  lease  at  a  fair  rate^ 
and  he  will  eagerly  accept  it.* 

*  It  is,  howerer,  an  extraordinary  fact,  illastratiye  of  the  character  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  which  is  quite  contrary  to  all  English  experience,  that,  with  leeuesy 
the  tenants  very  slowly  improye.  They  then  want  a  spar  to  industry.  They 
then  haye  a  certainty  of  subsistence  before  them,  and  they  yery  often  cease 
maldng  any  exertion  beyond  what  is  requisite  to  pay  the  rent.  I  haye  been 
•ome  scores  of  times  shown  farms  held  on  lease  the  most  disgracefully  cultiyated 
of  any  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  what  is  seen  but  too  often  in  practice. 
Tht  theory  is  altogether  tbe  other  way ;  and  it  appears  but  common  sense  (and 
in  England  it  is  the  practice),  that  a  man  who  is  secure  of  his  farm  should  set  to 
work  and  improye  it,  and  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  he  can,  certain  that  he  will 
get  the  reward  of  his  labour.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  instances  of  this  in 
Ireland ;  but  such  a  coarse  is  far  from  being  uniyersal. 

The  laziness  and  indolence  of  our  people  is  another  uniyersal  habit  and  custom 
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Kow,  I  know  quite  well  that,  no  matter  what  I  write  on 
this  subject,  it  will  be  attacked  with  contradictions.  I  do  not 
choose,  therefore,  to  rest  any  of  these  hds  on  my  own  repre- 
sentation; I  shall  therefore  conclude  my  letter  of  tonday 
with  extracts  of  evidence  taken  before  Lord  Devon's  Land 
Commission,  substantiating  the  position  I  have  endeavoured 
to  illustrate. 

Three  farmers,  Isaiah  Gibson,  John  Beilly,  and  Joshua 
Wanhop,  are  examined  at  Cavan  (Appendix,  Part  2,  p.  100). 
They  say, — 

People  are  anxioiu  to  obtain  leaies,  if  they  could  get  them  at  a  fidr 
value." 

Mr.  Wanhop  says,  past,  at  p.  102, — 

^  When  grounds  are  out  of  lease  there  is  no  encouragement  given  to 
the  tenant;  the  arrears  are  held  over  him.  They  remain  m-dom^  bwm' 
ing  their  shine  over  the  fire.  They  say  they  will  do  noihtng^  as  they  shaU 
beltumed  out  at  the  end  of  the  lease,*  There  is  no  encouragement  given  to 
them.  I  think  the  landlords  are  the  most  ii^udidous  men  I  ever  koew.^ 

Mr.  BeiUy  (ib.),-- 

that  should  be  discouraged  as  much  as  all  the  rest.  As  indnstiy  and  labovr  m 
the  great  source  of  riches  to  all  nations,  how  ruinous  must  this  terrible  hnmow 
be  which  infects  so  many  thousand  people,  even  of  those  (for  I  leave  our  beggars 
for  another  place)  who  profess  labour,  and  depend  on  it  for  their  support  ?  Bfaaj 
even  of  diese  follow  their  work  but  from  hand  to  mouth ;  and,  as  if  ihej  tboo^ 
as  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  Jews — '  their  strength  was  to  sit  stiU'— thej  will 
wait  no  longer  than  the  scourge  of  necessity  is  held  over  them.  The  Chinese  aaj, 
widi  some  truth  as  to  their  policy  and  trade,  that  '  all  other  nations  haTe  one  eje^ 
but  they  have  two  but  I  iear  we  must  say  widi  more  justice  of  the  Irish — and 
their  beloved  Spaniards  may  go  along  with  them — that  all  other  men  have  two 
hands,  and  they  but  one,  and  that  they  often  keep  in  their  breast.  I  remember 
Montaigne,  in  making  up  his  account  of  his  yearly  expense,  sets  down, — '  Item, 
for  my  indolent  humour,  50/.'  But  I  fear  at  least  a  million  must  be  diarged,  on 
the  same  account,  to  Ireland.  ...  A  better  way  of  living  and  an  increase  of  our 
people  and  manufactures,  and  consequently  a  higher  price  for  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  must  be  the  great  cure  for  this  evil,  together  with  tfas 
landlord's  eye  over  them  to  punish  the  sleepy  loiterer,  and  encourage  and  employ 
the  industrious." — Reflectione  and  Reeolutiont  proper  for  the  Gentlemen 
Ireland,  by  the  late  Dr,  Madden,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  p.  25. 
*  Again  an  excuse  for  present  indolence  and  want  of  exertion. 
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''The  rent  laid  on  is  so  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  land,  that 
the  fiurmer  is  paying  b^ond  his  means.** 

John  M'Manus  and  James  Smith,  farmers,  of  Cormeen, 
near  Oldcastle,  Cavan,  are  examined  (ih.  p.  105)  :— 

12.  Js  there  a  great  anzietj  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
I  do  think  there  is  in  many  districts.** 

**  13.  At  the  present  rate  of  rents  ?— No ;  I  cannot  say  that ;  but  I 
know  this  much,  that  the  tenants  would  be  well  pleased  to  get  leases  at  a 
fidr  valuation,  or  something  near  it.  The  lands  which  have  fallen  lately 
into  the  hands  of  the  landlords  are  let  very  high." 

Michael  Kenny,  farmer  of  Ruhulton,  near  Cavan,  ex- 
amined (ib.  p.  108) : — 

^  51.  Do  the  people  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  in  this  country  f 
— There  are  a  great  many  at  will.** 

Mr.  Philip  Smith,  agent  and  landowner,  of  Artina,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  examined  (ib.  p.  Ill)  : — 

54.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  Generally 
St  will. 

**60.  Is  there  any  anxiety  among  the  different  classea  of  tenants  to 
obtidn  leases  ?— Yes ;  there  is. 

^'61.  At  their  present  rent  is  there  an  anxiety  to  take  out  leases  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  they  would  be  anxious  to  take  leases  at  their  present  rents 
generally.   There  are  some  who  would  not  do  so. 

^  62.  Are  the  landlords  in  the  habit  of  granting  many  leases?— Very 
few  latterly. 

"63.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  reason  of  it? — I  think  it  is  from 
some  political  causes.** 

John  Cassidy,  farmer,  of  Any,  in  thecounty  of  Monaghan, 
examined  (ib.  p.  115):-— 

^  32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  f — Grenerally 
at  will. 

33.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenant  and  the  improvement  of  the  &rms  ? — It  has  not  a  good  effect, 
because  a  tenant  at  will,  if  his  land  is  too  high  let,  then  what  he  takes 
off  the  land  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  demand  of  the  landlord  and  the 
other  taxes ;  then  he  gets  into  arrear,  and  he  will  not  improve ;  but  if 
he  improves,  in  the  course  of  time  he  is  turned  out^  as  /  have  seen  in  our 
eouniry,  or  the  rent  was  raised  to  what  they  were  not  able  to  pay.'* 
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Mr.  Barchelly  magistrate  and  landed  proprietor  of  Drom- 
shambo,  county  of  Leitrim,  examined  (ib.  p.  246) : — 

10.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwisef  and  in  wlnft 
particulars  ? — It  ia  not  improving.  Agricnltore  ia  much  neglected,  and 
the  lands  want  draining :  it  afforda  every  facility  for  draining.  FotaloeB 
and  oats  are  the  general  crops. 

"11.  What  are  the  manures  generally  used? — Animal  manure  and 
lime  are  much  used  on  the  mountain  landa,  and  aho  for  redaiming  the 
bogs.  Burning  prevaila  to  a  veiy  great  extent,  and  aeveral  of  the  noudl 
farmers  have  no  other  means  of  manure,  and  almost  all  oocnpien  bom 
more  or  less  every  year." 

Mr.  Robert  Lynch,  farmer,  of  Elphin,  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, is  asked  (ib.  p.  249  ), — 

19.  Is  it  usual,  when  a  tenant  has  improved  hia  fiom,  irlien  he  is 
turned  out  to  make  him  an  allowance  for  his  improvonent8?^No;  it 
is  not  usual.** 

Mr.  Patrick  Mackeon,  Poor  Law  Guardian, Drumshambo, 
Leitrim,  examined  (ib.  p.  252) 

8.  Do  tenanta  generally  hold  at  will  or  \jj  lease? — Generallj  at 

will. 

9.  Ib  there  any  anxiety  among  the  tenantry  for  leases  P — vecy  great 
anxiety. 

10.  What  effect  in  your  opinion  has  the  tenancy  at  will  upon  the 
condition  of  the  tenants  and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  F — ^In  the 
first  instance,  in  my  opinion,  it  prevents  the  tenant  from  improving  the 
property;  and,  in  the  next  instance,  there  ia  neither  that  pursuit  of 
agriculture  nor  the  valuable  improvements  on  the  farms  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  on  those  farms,  to  my  knowledge,  if  there  were  leaser** 

Mr.  James  Cowan,  of  Caliirtown,  Leitrim,  fieirmer,  ex- 
amined (ib.  p.  256): — 

29.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  improve  their  lands  in  the  way  of 
drainage  P — Where  there  is  tenure  given  they  do  improve. 

**45.  Do  you  find  that  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  or  otherwise 
in  their  condition  P — ^Indeed  they  are  not ;  it  is  Me  want  of  tenure. 

69.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  ofier  f — If  it  was  possible  to 
have  a  fixity  of  tenure,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

70.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^fixity  of  tenure* P— That  every  tenant 
should  get  a  lease  from  his  landlord,  and  that  would  enhance  the  value.** 
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Mr.  Morgan  Crofton,  agent  to  Lord  Lorton,  Boyle, 
LeitriiDy  examined  (ib.  p.  261) : — 

**S1.  Small  tenements  set  since  1832  are  held  at  will. 
32.  Have  leases  recently  been  made  to  small  tenants  P~No." 

Mr.  Theophilos  Jones,  of  Drumard,  Leitrim,  examined 
(ib.  p.  260)  :— 

»81.  Are  lands  nsoally  held  at  will  or  by  lease?— At  will,  I  think. 
There  are  leases,  bat  generally  at  will. 

**d2.  Is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obtain  leases  f — I 
think  they  would  like  leases. 

"  33.  Is  there  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  grant  them? 
think  they  do  not  like  to  do  it. 

What  does  that  arise  from,  in  your  opinion  P — ^Probably  not  wishing 
to  let  persons  vote  at  elections.  They  think  that  they  would  not  go  with 
them,  perhaps.   I  think  that  is  the  only  reason." 

The  Bay.  J.  W.  Evers,  parish  priest  of  Mobill  (ib.  268), 
says,— 

That  joint  tenanqr  and  want  of  leases  check  industry  to  the  greatest 
extent.'* 

Mr.  John  Duke,  surgeon,  Mohill,  Leitrim  (ib.  p.  270), 
examined : — 

"  Is  there  any  anxiety  for  leases  ?— Yes,  the  greatest  possible  anxiety. 
Farmers  have  offered  to  build  slated  houses  if  they  got  leases. 

^  36.  Even  at  their  present  rents  ?— Yes,  and  anything,  rather  than  be 
without  land. 

"  37.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improyements  made ;  by  the  land- 
loud  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — ^None  by  the  landlords  here. 

66.  The  tenants  at  will  are  trying  to  deteriorate  the  appearance  of 
their  farms,  lest  a  Taluator  should  be  sent  out,  which  they  are  frequently 
threatened  with." 

Without,  however,  repeating  masses  of  evidence  of  the 
same  kind,  I  will  briefly  quote  evidence  to  show  to  what 
condition  this  system  has  brought  the  country  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Barchell,  the  magistrate  of  Drumshambo,  Leitrim 
Cib.  248),  says,— 

^  That  neither  the  small  tenantry  nor  the  labourers  are  improving  in 
their  means.** 
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Mr.  Patrick  Mackeon,  of  Drumshambo  (p.  253),  sayi, — 

"  That  ndther  the  condition  of  the  large  fiurmera  nor  of  the  nail 
tenantry  is  improving.  The  labourers  hare  not  more  than  M.  or  M 
a  day,  and  are  half  the  year  unemployed.*' 

Mr.  Ireland,  of  Drumsa,  Leitrim,  leaseholder  (p.  268), 
says, — 

^  The  tenantry  are  not  improving  in  their  eonditioii,  and  the  labooren 
have  not  employment.*' 

Mr.  Duke,  surgeon,  Mohill,  Leitrim  (p.  270),  says, — 

"30.  There  are  very  few  large  farmers. 

^45.  Are  the  smaU  tenantry  impniving  in  thdrooodhion  or  otherwise? 
— They  are  50  per  cent  worse  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

"46.  Are  the  labourers^improving? — Quite  the  reverse;  nothing  esn 
be  more  wretched. 

"  47.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  being  so  wretched  ? — The  value  of 
the  commodity  (labour)  is  so  reduced  in  price,  they  are  not  able  to  pay 
their  rents,  and  they  are  lying  naked,  and  in  such  a  state  it  would  haidl^ 
be  believed.  I  am  obliged  to  visit  the  people,  being  a  medical  man, 
and  go  in  where  no  gentleman  would  go  in.  They  have  no  bedstead; 
they  are  lying  on  a  small  quantity  of  straw — sometimes  rushes ;  they 
have  no  covering  over  them,  or  one  blanket  among  six.  When  fever  sets 
in  in  any  particular  case,  the  whole  family  generally  take  it 

With  respect  to  food  what  is  their  condition  It  is  never  better  than 
potatoes  and  milk  in  summer,  and  in  winter  they  have  not  the  jnilk. 
Sometimes  they  get  a  herring,  or  stirabout  is  considered  wholesome  food; 
but  latterly  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  that.** 

The  Eev.  6.  Gearty,  parish  priest  at  Annadnff,  Leitrim, 
is  asked  (p.  277),— 

^  84.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the 
farmers  holding  large  farms  are  improving  in  their  worldly  condition, 
or  the  reverse  ?— I  think  they  are  growing  worse. 

**d5.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  circumstances  ?^ 
They  cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are." 

36.  What  should  you  say  about  the  class  of  labourers?— I  think  they 
cannot  be  worse  off  in  any  country  in  the  world  than  they  are  at  present; 
there  is  no  employment  for  them,  except  this  year  the  improvement  of  the 
Shannon  has  given  them  some  employment,  but  quite  partially. 

**39.  What  is  their  general  diet?— Potatoes;  and  that  of  the  very  worst 
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dcMriptkm.  They  are  not  able  to  raiae  the  better  kind  of  potatoea,  and 
conaeqiiently  they  lire  upon  Inmpera,  which  are  the  yery  worst** 

I  shall  here  stop,  without  fittigoing  you  with  a  repetition 
of  eyidence  of  a  similar  kind,  satisfied  that  I  have  quoted 
enough  to  bear  out  every  position  which  I  have  advanced. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  secret  of  the  political  monster 
demonstrations  raised  by  Mr.  O'Connell.  He  talked  to  the 
people  about  fixity  of  tenure,"  and  told  them  Repeal  would 
secure  it.  The  people  believed  him ;  and  groaning  under 
the  evils  they  bear  without  it,  they  were  ready  to  support  any 
measure  which  they  were  told  would  secure  it.  Protect 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  tenures  at  a  fair  rate^ — secure 
to  the  people  the  reward  of  their  industry,  and  Repeal  will 
have  lost  the  charm  of fixity  of  tenure,"  and  must  look  out 
for  another  handmaiden.  At  the  same  time  the  country  will 
have  advanced  one  step  towards  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ; 
and  in  that  acquisition  none  will  be  so  much  benefited  as  the 
landlords  who  give  the  leases. 

I  shall  leave  to  future  letters  the  illustration  of  the  other 
branches  of  my  argument.* 


*  For  opnuoni  of  the  preai  on  thislLetter,  fee  Appendix  2. 
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LETTER  rV. 

ON  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  RACE;  AND  THE  WANT 
OP  INDUSTRIAL  KNOWLEDGE  PREVENTING  THE  XN- 
CREASE  OP  CAPITAL. 

Different  Appetnmoe  of  Fennanagfa  and  Ldtrim — Onngefcnn  tad  FlrotoiliBtiflBt 
ud  Fngliah  or  Scotch  Descent  lumallj  mark  the  same  Indmdaal— Chano* 
teristics  of  Race  — Of  the  natural  Capabilities  of  the  Coantrj,  and  of  tha 
unimproved  and  wretched  Syitem  of  Agriculture  prevalent — Examplea  of  tfab 
— Leada  to  Poverty,  and  therefore  preventa  the  Accmnnlation  of  WeaUh  aod 
Cq>ital. 

EiTNUULLXN,  Fbsmavaoh^  Aogiist  98. 
I  ADDRESS  my  present  letter  to  you  from  one  of  the  most 
Orange  and  Protestant  ^stricts  in  Ireland.  The  town  is 
well  built  and  clean,  the  population  orderly  and  industrious ; 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  tolerably  cultivated,  and 
extremely  fertile  and  beautiful ;  and  the  small  farm-houses,  as 
you  approach  the  town  from  Leitrim,  neat  and  cleanly-look- 
ing, generally  whitewashed  over,  and  having  a  well-trimmed 
thatch.  Inglis,  in  his  Journey  through  Irelandy  thus  speaks 
of  the  town  of  Enniskillen : — 

I  found  it  one  of  the  most  respectable-looking  towns  I  had  seen  in 
Ireland;  and  its  population  by  far  the  most  respectable-looking  that  I  had 
anywhere  yet  seen.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  I  make 
no  exception  of  cither  Dublin,  or  Cork,  or  Limerick,  or  any  other  place. 
I  saw  a  population— the  first  I  had  yet  seen— without  rags ;  I  saw  scarcely 
a  bare  foot  even  among  the  girls ;  there  was  a  neat  tidy  look  among  the 
women,  who  had  not,  as  in  other  places,  their  uncombed  hair  hanging 
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alwot  their  ears;  and  the  men  appeared  to  me  to  hare  a  deoent  £mner- 
like  appearance.*" 

The  same  author,  in  deseribing  the  roads  from  BaUina- 
more  to  this  town,  which  route  I  came  the  other  day,  thus 
speaks  of  the  country  near  Ballinamore,  and  thence  to 
Enniskillen.   At  Ballinamore — 

There  k  a  poverty  look  about  eveiythiBg.  The  eouutiy  is  bat  half 
ddtmited ;  and  it  supports  a  needy  gentry,  crashed  fiurmeis,  and  a  mise- 
rable peasantry.  After  passing  Swanlinbar,  things  improve.  Improye- 
ment  is  visible  in  the  aspect  of  the  countiy,  and  a  decided  improyement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  houses  and  their  inhabitants.** 

To  tbe  general  accuracy  of  this  description  I  can  fully 
bear  testimony.  Swanlinbar  is  on  the  borders  of  Ulster  and 
Connaught ;  on  one  side  of  it  is  the  county  of  Leitrim,  in 
Ck>nnaught;  on  the  other  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  in 
Ulster.  Orangemen  and  Protestants  in  this  country,  with 
more  zeal  than  obserration,  and  very  well-meaning  English 
Protestants,  but  often  very  weak-minded  men,  on  the  plat- 
form of  Exeter-hall,  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  this 
visible  improvement  in  the  province  of  Ulster  to  the  effect 
of  Orange  politics  and  the  Protestant  religion.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  in  Ireland  generally  Orangeism  and  Protestanism, 
and  English  or  Scotch  descent,  may  be  used  as  synonimous 
terms,  for  they  are  usually  embodied  in  the  same  individual 
— at  any  rate,  this  is  so  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  If  there 
be  one  characteristic  which  more  than  another  distinguishes 
the  lower  class  of  the  Celtic  population,  it  is  that  they  are 
content  to  live  hardly  and  upon  little :  and  if  there  is  any 
one  quality  which  distinguishes  the  lower  class  of  the  Saxon 
race  more  than  another,  it  is  this,  that,  however  hard  they 
may  be  content  to  work,  they  tctU  live  comfortably  and 
well.* 


*  An  able  writer  of  a  seriea  of  articles  in  The  Monthly  Chronieht  of  1840, 
on  "  The  State  of  Ireland/'  says,  truly  enough,  — The  English  peasant  k 
Goaadered  to  hare  descended  to  the  very  zero  d  his  physical  discomfort  when  his 
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It  is  because  the  poor  Celt  is  content  to  put  up  with  bad 
fare,  and  worse  clothing  and  shelter,  that  he  is  made  to  pot 
up  with  them.  It  is  because  the  man  of  Saxon  descent  uM 
live  comfortably  and  well,  or,  if  his  exertions  cannot  accom- 
plish this,  make  his  grumblings  heard  and  feU^  that  he  dou 
live  comfortably  and  well.  Let  any  man  of  observation 
travel  through  the  Celtic  population  of  the  county  of  Leitrim 
into  the  adjoining  mixed  population  of  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh, and  I  think  he  must  be  convinced  that  race  has 
more  to  do  with  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Ulster 
than  either  politics  or  religion.  At  any  rate,  until  it  is  proved 
that  Orangeism  and  Protestantism  will  add  six  inches  to  the 
average  height  and  proportionate  bulk  to  the  men,  and  tall 
figures  and  good  looks  to  the  women,  as  well  as  better  dress, 
I  shall  continue  of  opinion  that  these  great  differences  in  the 
appearance  of  the  people  themselves,  as  well  as  the  difference 
which  may  be  observed  in  their  dress,  and  in  their  houses 
and  mode  of  living,  must  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  race.* 

loaf  has  become  so  dear  or  so  small,  or  his  income  so  scanty,  that  for  a  while  ha 
is  obliged  to  suspend  the  use  of  bread,  and  lire  one  day  or  more  in  the  vesk 
upon  potatoes.  Hie  Irish  peasant,  upon  the  other  hand,  nerer  eats  a  morsel  of 
wheaten  bread  in  his  life ;  except,  perhaps,  at  a  market,  where  he  may  happen  to 
buy  a  half)penny-worth  of  it  as  a  curiosity,  just  as  a  little  girl  buys  a  gingerbread 
husband  in  the  same  place.  The  pig  which  he  rears,  and  which  oocupiea  the  moat 
comfortable  portion  of  the  cabin,  is  iuTariably  disposed  of  for  the  landlord ;  and 
the  peasant  would  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  landlord  himself  as  of  eating  the  pig. 
Beef  is  a  matter  of  which  he  hears,  as  the  man  who  sweeps  the  crossings  at  the 
Mansion-house,  in  London,  hears  of  the  calipash  which  forms  part  of  the  Lofd 
Mayor's  dinner ;  and,  with  regard  to  mutton,  it  seems,  according  to  the  last 
accounts  from  IreUmd,  that  the  Poor  Law  Commisdoners  have  placed  it  under 
the  head  of  Materia  Mediea,  whilst  one  of  them  has  actually  and  offidaUy  pro- 
mulgated the  fact,  that  meat  of  any  kind,  and  eren  broth,  is  such  a  stranger  to 
fhe  constitution  of  the  Irish  peasant,  that  the  accidental  or  unadvised  adminiatratioa 
of  either  produces  very  serious  complaints  of  the  bowels.  .  .  .  The  bold  Britsia 
d — B  his  eyes,  and  those  of  every  one  else,  whenerer  he  is  obliged  to  take  an 
occasional  meal  in  which  potatoes  are  substituted  for  bread.  The  poor  HibemiBa 
would  consider  himself  as  happy  as  a  prince  if  he  had  only  potatoes  enough  all  tiie 
days  of  his  life." 

*  If  there  is  one  qualification  which,  more  than  another,  distinguishes  tiie  Cdtie 
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In  mj  last  letter  to  you,  I  endeayoured  to  show  that  the 
wealth  of  a  commanity  subsisting  by  the  cultivation  of  land 
cannot  be  expected  to  accumulate  into  capital,  and  thereby 

nee  wfaererer  they  may  be  ibmid,  it  is  that  of  exoemwe  Tnitj.  Hie  Welahnm 
wiU  boast  to  you  of  the  brarcry  and  coorage  of  his  ancestors.  They  may  have 
been  brare  and  courageons,  and,  in  masses,  no  donbt  are — or  rather,  they  thai 
become  rash  and  impetaons.  They,  howerer,  had  the  misfortune — which,  in 
tixMO  days,  was  not  mnch  disgraoe,  as  they  shared  it  with  many  nations— to  be 
tfaoroogUy  wdl  beaten  by  the  Romans.  When  the  Romans  left  Uiem,  they  had 
tbo  disgrace  to  be  thoroughly  well  beaten  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  a  more 
barbarous  nation.  Unable  to  protect  themsclTes,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  two 
Saxon  chieftains,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  to  help  them.  These  latter  chieftains, 
haTtng  beaten  off  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  driren  them  back  again  to  the 
nor^,  die  helpless  ancient  Britons  said, — *'  Gentlemen — We  are  Tery  mudi 
obliged  to  you  for  ft^kting  for  us  and  helping  us :  you  may  now  depart."  **  Oh, 
no  I  '*  said  Hengist  and  Horsa,  "  we  like  our  quarters  Tery  well ;  we  will  stay 
where  we  are."  On  which  being  said,  Hie  ancient  Britons  made  a  show  of 
fighting ;  again,  howerer,  unfortunately,  getting  thrashed,  and  driyen  from  the 
fertile  plains  into  the  hUls.  In  fact,  the  ancient  British  gradually  retreated  as 
the  SazoQ  and  Norman  and  Dane  adranced.  Yet  we  hear  the  brare  deeds  of 
their  warriors  sung  to  iStie  harp,  in  bardic  triads,  to  this  day.  The  pride  of  the 
Welsh  is  not  the  less  remarkable.  As  there  is  little  of  talent,  not  much  wealth, — 
not  much,  in  fact,  in  any  way,  to  distingnish  any  of  them, — their  pride  shows 
itself  in  Taunting  an  ancient  lineage.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  bishop  who, 
haTing  been  promoted  to  his  high  office  because  of  his  talents,  was  asked  by,  I 
think,  George  the  Fourth,  with  a  sneer, — **  From  what  family,  my  lord,  are  you 
descended  ?  "  His  answer  was :  "  Sire,  Noah  had  three  sons— Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet.  From  one  of  these  my  father  descended ;  but  from  which,  I  cannot 
inform  your  Majesty."  A  genuine  Welsh  squire,  howerer,  esteems  himself 
meritorious  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  **  ape"  that  he  can  ascend  in  the 
scale  of  his  ancestry.  Pride  is  but  another  description  of  vanity.  The  ancient 
British  are  of  Celtic  origin.  We  see  them  in  England  driven  to  the  hills  of 
Wales,  and,  to  this  day,  shrinking  and  retreating  before  the  Saxon,  who  is  driving 
his  enterprise  further  and  further  into  their  country.  The  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  same  manner,  are  brave  and  impetuous  in  masses ;  but  they  retreat 
before  the  Saxon  Lowlanders.  lliey  have  a  national  song,  too,  which  describes, 
whilst  speaking  in  courteous  terms  of  the  Lowlanders,  their  own  convictions  of 
this  truth.  In  Scotland,  to  the  north,  **  bonnie"  and  pretty"  not  only  mean 
good  looking,  but  athletic,  and  brave  in  fight.  Thus  a  "pretty  man"  or  a 
**  boonie  lad"  means  a  brave  stout  fellow.  The  song  begins  with — 
*'  The  Highland  lads  are  bonnU  lads ; 
Hie  Lowland  lads  are  prettier,** — 
And  so  on ;  but  this  is  sufficient  to  quote. 

We  see  the  Highlanders  also  driven  into  the  hills,  and,  like  the  Celts  of  Wales, 
living  in  wretched  huts.  They  are  Idndly-hearted  and  futhful  creatures ;  but  their 
^>athy  and  indolence  cannot  resist  the  active  energy  of  the  Lowlander.  Like 
the  Welsh,  theirs  is  not  the  tone  of  emulation,  or  of  resolute  maintenance  of 
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to  afford  employment  to  an  increasing  popnlation,  if  yoa 
take  away  all  secarity  from  the  tenant  that  he  shall  reap  the 
reward  of  his  industry  bestowed  on  the  land  in  improving 

right ;  it  ifl  tiie  tone  of  reniUen  oompkint — of  hnlpli— w.  Tct  yon  lee  tki 
nme  Tuiitj  and  the  Mine  pride  of  lineage  which  meriE  Oe  Cdte  of  Welei 
among  theM  Highland  Cdts.  Yoa  aee  the  lame  wTBtrhediw,  the  umt  icfriiali^ 
before  the  Saxon  to  the  hilla,  the  aame  complaining  heipleBneai.  Hie  Cdtie 
Welsh  are  nearly  nnirenaUj  itiffiih  boilt,  mall  men.   lUr  avenge  henit 
Tariea  from  five  feet  four  inches  to  fire  feet  aeten  inches,  with  here  and  there  a  tdl 
man  as  an  exception.  The  Cdtic  Highlanders  are  genandlytibinyqpan,  null  moit 
averaging  from  fire  feet  fonr  indies  to  fire  feet  eight  faidieSf  with  oocaaioially  a 
tall  man  amongst  them.   The  Frendi  are  of  Cdtie  estnotioii.   It  is  unndlwi 
to  say  anything  about  their  boasting  Tanity ;  and  it  is  nnneoessary  to  prore  timt^ 
as  a  nation,  they  are  small  men.   We  come  now  to  the  Irish— I  mean,  the  Geltfe 
Irish.    I  know  of  no  groond  for  speaking  of  them  in  difbrant  tenns  to  the  Cdtie 
Welsh,  and  Highland  Scotch,  and  FKnch.   They  oertafailyara  as  Yain,  and  boMt 
as  mndi  of  their  prowess ;  and  it  is  an  historical  feet,  tiiat  they  hare  not  ben 
able  to  stand  against  the  Saxon  any  more  than  the  British,  Oe  Highland  Seotch, 
or  the  French.   The  history  of  the  oonqnest  of  Irdand  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Normans  (who  are,  in  fact,  Northmtn,  or  Saxons),  ia  not  very  ««— »— to  the 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons.   Dennot  M'Mnrroiigh,  King  of 
Leinster,  baring  got  himself  thoroughly  well  thrashed  for  his  rillainy  by  the  Miee 
of  Meath  and  Roderick  O'Connor,  King  of  Connanght,  iqipUed  to  Stra^bow, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  an  Anglo-Saxon  lord,  to  come  and  hdp  him.   "  Here  I  am," 
said  Strongbow,  **  ready  to  fight  your  battles,  with  sixty  knights  and  tfirso 
hundred  archers,  and  I  hare  two  hundred  and  ten  knights  ooming  to  join  met 
with  one  hundred  and  serenty  archers ;  and  with  these  I  hare  no  doubt  I  ihall 
thrash  the  Prince  of  Meath  and  the  King  of  Comuuight."   And  so  he  did. 
Dermot  M*Murrough  then  said,—'*  I  am  mudi  obliged  to  you,  my  lord,  far 
thrashing  my  enemies ;  you  and  your  men  may  now  depart  back  to  England." 
'*  Oh,  no  ! "  said  Strongbow ;    I  like  my  quarters  very  well,  and  will  stay  iriien 
I  am."    **Then  if  you  won't  go,  I  will  make  you,"  said  Dermot.   **If  yon 
try  to  do  that,"  said  Strongbow,  "  then  I  must  just  thrash  you,  too."  And  so  he 
did.  Thus  Ireland  was  first  conquered ;  and  the  natire  Irish,  like  the  Wdsh  and 
Highlanders,  were  driven  into  their  hills.   I  speak  from  obsenratkm  of  the 
unmixed  Celtic  Irish,  as  I  hare  seen  them  in  Donegal,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  parts  of 
Galway,  and  Clare,  and  Kerry,  and  parts  of  Cork,  Cavan,  and  Roscommon ;  and 
I  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Welsh  and  of  the  Highlanders 
are  obaenrable  amongst  them.  They  are  small  men.   I  do  not  think  their  areragt 
height  in  Leitrim,  Cavan,  and  Mayo,  is  fire  feet  fire  inches.  They  are  exucsdvdy 
vain  and  vain-glorioos,  and  their  pride  is  not  the  less  remarkable.    Ihey  are, 
beyond  question,  very  indolent.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Madden,  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  in  a  book  entitled  **  Reflections  and  Resolutions  proper  for  theOentk- 
men  of  Ireland,"  written  and  published  in  1739,  inveighs  against  **  their  indolence 
and  foolish  pride."    He  says,  that  **  formerly  they  often  sold  their  butter  and 
yam  by  night,  and  as  privatdy  as  possible,  thinicing  it  disgracefol  to  make  a 
profit  of  the  industry  of  their  wives ;  and  I  hare  known  reproaches  and  thenoe 
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and  rendering  his  &rm  more  yalnable-— if,  in  fitct,  you  do  not 
gire  him  the  power  of  securing  to  himself  the  reward  of  suofa 
improvements.   The  uncertainty  of  benefiting  by  such  addi- 

fpuumb  on  Hda  matter."  It  is  an  Ustorical  fiu!t,  too,  tliat  tome  sera  hmdred 
to  idne  Inmdred  Kngtiihm«n,  in  tlie  re^;n  of  Henrj  tlie  Second,  addered  the 
eonqiHflt  of  IrciaBd. 

I  bare  written  tlnu  taStj  on  tUa  anbject,  became  tbe  Iriah  national  Tanity 
appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  wounded  by  tbe  obeervaUona  about  race  in  tUa 
and  a  aiibaeqfnent  letter  from  Gweedore.  Mr.  John  O'ConneU  made  himadf 
anpremdy  ridicidooa  in  Conciliation  Hall  by  boasting  aboot  tbe  superior  force 
of  a^Kenyman's  Mei  orer  any  Saxon's.  I  was  twice  tbnmgh  Kerry,  and  aU 
itnmd  tbe  oomty,  and  certainly  their  **  kicking"  prowess  did  not  at  aU  alarm 
me ;  and,  jndging  from  the  appearance  of  the  men,  I  do  not  think  their  proweM 
in  ^lat  line  can  be  at  aU  remarkable.  On  my  second  visit  into  Kerry,  whilst  at 
Kemnare  it  waa  maiket  day,  and  great  nnmbers  of  country  people,  with  their 
cows  and  p%s,  were  before  the  inn.  An  Jridi  gentleman  who  was  with  me 
happened  to  be  talking  on  tins  subject,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
oonntry  people  in  the  market  were  fine  men.  They  did  not  strike  me  as 
rwnarkaMe  in  any  way.  They  are  a  good  looking  peaaantry,  and  certainly 
mnch  finer  men  iSbm  the  Leitdm,  and  Caran,  and  Mayo  peasantry.  I  differed, 
however,  with  him  in  opinion  that  they  were  fine  men,  and  the  question  was 
decided  by  a  friendly  bet  between  ns.  It  was  agreed  by  both,  ^t  my  own 
height  aa  an  EngHifciman  was  but  of  ^bt  middle  sise.  He  thought  I  was  rather 
tittle.  My  own  hdght  la  ftre  fret  nine  inches.  Hie  bet  was  to  be  decided  by 
my  walking  across  the  road,  tlirongh  the  crowd  of  comitry  people,  to  the  post- 
office,  and  placing  myself  dose  to  as  many  people  in  my  way  as  I  coold,  that  he 
might  compare  my  height  widi  theirs,  and  form  a  judgment.  I  did  so,  and  he 
told  me  tiiat  there  waa  only  one  man  in  the  market  as  tall  as  myself,  and  that 
I  was  a  much  taller  and  bigger  man  than  most  of  the  peasantry.  That  was 
certainly  my  own  impression  in  walking  amongst  them.  But  in  an  English 
frir  tlie  reverse  is  my  impression,  for  there  I  have  a  feeling  approaching  to 
insignificance  from  moving  about  amongst  bigger  and  taller  men  than  myself. 

Letters  without  end,  and  contradictions  and  controversies,  have  been  excited  by 
tills  letter.  It  is,  however,  I  tidnk,  fooUsh  to  be  quoting  old  authors  to  try  and 
prove  the  Irish  to  be  a  race  of  giants.  Tbey  are  not  so.  Let  any  man  who 
thinks  this  in  Ireland  (except  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  and  the  eastern  and 
northern  counties,  where  you  have  a  mixed,  and  not  a  pure  Cdtic  race),  look 
around  him,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  begin  to  speak  of  some  other  district  than  that 
where  he  is,  as  die  place  where  the  big  men  are  to  be  found.  In  Tipperary  the 
men  are  fine  men ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern  counties  there  are  fine  men. 
In  Gahray  and  Limerick  there  are  fine  men.  But  the  race  in  all  these  counties 
is  a  mixed  one.  It  has  given  great  national  offence,  again,  to  state  this.  I  really 
don't  know  why  it  should.  It  is  a  fact,  and  one  depending  on  natural  causes. 
All  mixed  races  are  fine  races.  Man,  so  &r  as  the  procreation  of  his  race  goes, 
is  but  an  animal,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  any  other  animal.  If  a  farmer 
wants  fine  cattle,  he  crosses  his  breed.  He  might  breed  a  pure  breed  of  Kerry 
cattle  till  doomsday,  and  he  would  never  get  a  large  animal.  One  Leicestershire, 
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tional  laboar  and  expenditure  (which  to  him,  indeed,  is  but 
another  name  for  labour ;  for  labour  is  the  only  source  firon 
which  he  derives  his  means)  will  necessarily  prevent  him 

or  Aberdeen,  or  Dorfaam  ox,  is  equal,  in  weight  and  sse,  to  any  two  Kerry  oxn. 
The  prize  Kerry  hull  at  the  lait  Ballinaaloe  fair  ma  only  ■ome  three  leet  mx 
indieB  high ;  no  higher  or  bigger,  in  fiust,  than  a  good-sised  jaokan.  But  enm 
your  Kerry  and  Leioestenhire  cattle,  and  yon  will  htcwe  a  fine  breed  of  eatde. 
The  exirtcnce  of  thii  law  of  natnre  in  the  homan  race  ia  leen  in  dl  ov  border 
counties  in  England.  The  biggest  men  in  England  are  those  liTing  in  the  border 
ooonties,  where  the  races  have  been  mixed.  Thos  in  Chester  and  Herefordshire^ 
bordering  on  Wales ;  in  Lancashire,  bordering  on  Wales  and  Ireland ;  in  Comber- 
land  and  Northumberland,  bordering  on  Scotland, — the  biggeet  men  in  W^^gi^ 
are  foond.  I  saw  two  men  not  long  ago  wrestling  at  Cariisle  in  Cunberland  ftir 
the  diampion's  belt— one  of  them  six  feet  two  indies,  and  the  other  six  leet  eight 
inches  high,  and  both  enormously  powerful  men ;  and  these  men,  thoogjh  laige 
men,  were  not  considered  as  being  Tery  remarkable  for  stature  there,  nor  did  thsy 
i^ypear  remarkable  when  walking  in  the  crowd.  But  such  men  aa  those  would  be 
giants  in  Leitrim. 

Again,  it  is  said,  you  should  consider  the  effect  of  bad  food  and  difference  ia 
feeding.  This  certainly  has  an  effect,  but  I  think  more  is  attributed  to  it  then 
it  desenres ;  for  the  big  Tipperary  or  Connemara  man  is  erery  bit  aa  mudi 
potato  fed  as  the  Leitrim,  or  Cavan,  or  Mayo  man.  The  real  cause  of  tte 
diffinrenoe  is,  that  you  hare  in  one  case  a  pure  race,  and  in  the  other  a  mixed  one. 
In  Suffolk,  for  instance,  in  England  **  Suffolk  men  short"  is  an  rTprffesicin  when 
speaking  of  the  men.  They  are  short,  stiff  men,  about  five  feet  seven  or  ei|^ 
inches  high ;  and  they  are  nearly  a  pure  Saxon  race.  A  little  more  admixtare 
with  the  Norman  or  the  British  would  have  made  them  bigger  men.  I  by  no 
means  wish  to ''run  down'' the  Irish  or  the  Celtic  race.  The  Irish  peasantry  are, 
for  the  most  part,  a  bright,  intelligent,  good-natured  people ;  blended  ■nnmtiwH^  with 
diaracteristics  of  a  very  opposite  character  (depending,  perhaps,  on  an  exdtaUe 
temperament  and  on  poverty) ;  they  are  kindly  hearted  and  generous ;  snd,  genenlly» 
they  are  naturslly  courteous.  I  simply  state,  above,  the  result  of  obsenration.  What 
I  state,  I  have  seen  in  Wales,  in  the  Highlands,  in  France,  and  in  Ireland.  It  is  a 
condition  existing  at  this  moment,  and  any  one  may  test  my  accuracy.  It  is  m?nT*nfff 
writing  bombastic  stuff  which  hss  no  foundation ;  for  all  the  boasting  in  the  worid 
will  not  make  Kerry,  Mayo,  Leitrim,  Cavan,  Donegal,  or  Sligo  men,  big  men. 
There  they  are,  an  existing  small  race. 

I  wish  also  to  etate,  that,  on  the  sentence  in  the  letter,—*'  Until  it  is  proved  that 
Orangeism  and  Protestantism  will  add  six  inches  to  the  average  height  and  pro* 
portionate  bulk  to  the  men,  and  tallfigurei  and  good  lookt  to  the  women,**  Ac- 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  the  audadty,  in  Conciliation  Hall  and  elsewhere,  in  order  to 
exdte  a  feeling  sgainst  me,  repeatedly  to  say,  that  I  «'  accused  the  women  of 
Ireland  of  being  ugly."  Upon  this  assertion  he  burst  into  a  rhapsody,— Oh,  how 
ugly  they  are  ! "  amidst  great  groanings  and  execrations  at  my  supposed  slander. 
That  he  should  state  this  or  anything  else  that  will  serve  his  present  purpose, 
surprises  no  one ;  but  what  can  you  say  of  a  people  who  will  permit  themsdvea, 
in  every  matter,  from  the  most  important  to  Oe  most  trivial,  to  be  tiius  deceived  ? 
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fitmi  endearoarfng  to  improre,  and  make  him  rest  satisfied 
with  tlie  mere  subsistence  over  and  above  the  rent  which  he 
derives  from  the  land  as  it  is ;  and  that  this  is  one  reason 
why  capital  does  not  accumalate  in  Ireland. 

I  intend  in  my  present  letter  to  endeavour  to  apply  an- 
other proposition  laid  down  in  my  last  communication,  that 
"  if  the  skill,  dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which  the  labour 
o£  a  community  is  generally  applied  be  rude,  deficient,  and 
untutored,  the  labour,  however  great,  may  be  so  unproduc- 
tive as  to  afford  little  beyond  mere  subsistence  to  the  labour- 
ers;" and  that  this  is  another  reason  why  capital  cannot 
accumulate  and  create  a  demand  for  labour.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  illustrate  this  as  a  general  proposition ;  let  us 
therefore  simply  examine  if  it  be  applicable  to  Ireland. 

I  have  been  over  every  part  of  Great  Britain ;  I  have  had 
oecasion  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  natural  capabilities,  to 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  the  produce  of  many  parts  of 
it:  this  very  year  I  have  traversed  the  country  from  the 
"  Land's-end,"  in  Cornwall,  to  "  John-o'-Groat's,**  in  Caith- 
ness ;  but  in  no  part  of  it  have  I  seeii  the  natural  capabilities 
of  the  soil  and  climate  surpass  those  of  Ireland,  and  in  no  part 
of  it  have  I  sees  those  natural  capabilities  more  neglected, 
more  uncultivated,  more  wasted,  than  in  Ireland.  It  is  now 
the  middle  of  the  hay  harvest  in  Ireland.  The  meadows  for 
the  most  part  are  wholly  unmanured,  and  yield  simply  a 
natural  crop  of  grass.  I  speak  with  confidence  when  I  say 
that  the  quantity  of  hay  cut  appears  to  the  eye  to  be,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  land,  nearly  double  the  amount  which  ordinary 
land  in  England  well-manured  produces ;  and  it  is  certainly 
one-iburth  more  than  the  very  best  land  in  England  yields. 
But  this  is  the  produce  of  the  unassisted  soil  and  climate.  I 
have  seen  such  crops  of  potatoes  growing  as  I  never  saw  before. 
I  have  scarcely  seen  any  wheat ;  the  oat  crops  generally  are 
poor,  and  the  turnips,  such  as  I  have  seen,  are  wretched. 
Whatever  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  cKmate  can 
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do,  nature  does  admirably ;  whaterer  requires  the  aid  of  the 
native  man,  that  aid  the  native  man  seems  ignorant  how  to 
afford. 

Spencer,  who  is  said  by  HaUam  to  have  given  the  most 
full  and  authentic  account  of  what  was  the  actual  state  of 
Ireland  at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  thus  speaka  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  country : — 

And  sure  Ireland  is  yet  a  most  sweet  and  beantiflil  eoontiy  as  any  ii 
under  Heaven,  being  stored  througliout  with  many  goodly  ixren^ 
replenished  with  all  sorts  of  fish  most  abundantly,  sprinkled  with  many 
veiy  sweet  islands  and  goodly  lake^  like  little  inland  seas,  that  will  cany 

even  shippcs  upon  their  waters;  adorned  with  goodly  woods  even  fit  ibr 
building  of  houses  and  shippes  so  commodiously  as  that,  if  some  princes  of 
the  world  had  them,  they  would  soon  hope  to  be  lords  of  all  the  seai^ 
and,  ere  long,  of  all  the  world ;  also  full  of  very  good  ports  and  havens 
opening  upon  England,  as  inviting  us  to  come  unto  them  to  see  what 
excellent  commodities  that  country  can  afford ;  besides  the  ioyle  iladf 
most  fertile,  fit  to  yielde  all  kinde  of  fruit  that  shall  be  committed  there- 
unto. And,  lastly,  the  heavens  most  mild  and  temperate,  though  10016- 
what  more  moist  than  the  parts  towards  the  east.** 

Lord  Bacon  has  T^Titten  in  terms  no  less  high  of  ^  the  many 
dowries  of  nature  with  which  this  island  is  endowed." 

Mr.  Weale  of  the  office  of  woods  and  forests  says  (Evid. 
1830.    No.  1676.1B),— 

There  is  the  finest  possible  field  in  Ireland  for  the  exertion  of  skill 
and  the  employment  of  capital.  Upon  an  Irish  estate  there  would  be  a 
power  of  investing  additional  capital  with  incomparably  greater  profit 
than  upon  property  in  England.** 

Such  are  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country. 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland  this  year,  and  for  some  years 
past,  the  rot  has  prevailed  in  the  potato  crops.  The  stem 
appears  to  grow  luxuriantly,  but  the  root  is  rotten.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  by  experience  that  draining  tends  to 
prevent  this  evil ;  and  that  it  never  exists  in  a  crop  grown  on 
virgin  soil,  or  which  has  not  before  recently  borne  a  potato 
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erop.*  Still  draining  is  rarely  resorted  to  by  the  generality 
of  farmers ;  and  the  same  patch  of  land  is  laid  down  year 
after  year  in  potatoes  till  it  will  grow  them  no  longer ;  it  is 
then  sown  with  oats,  till  it  will  grow  oats  no  longer ;  and  it 
is  then  left  almost  perfectly  barren,  with  barely  a  coyeringof 
grass  growing  oyer  it,  but  a  plentiful  crop  of  rushes,  spring- 
ing up  in  regular  rows  where  the  potato  trenches  haye 
been,  till  the  hand  of  time  recovers  it.  In  six  or  seven  years 
it  b^^  to  come  round,  and  to  afford  a  little  pasturage ; 
it  is  then  grazed  for  a  few  years ;  then  turned  into  meadow ; 
and  when  the  land  has  recovered  itself,  without  any  artificial 
aid  from  manure,  it  is  again  laid  down  in  potatoes-  and  oats, 
to  go  through  the  same  rotation  again.  Such  is  the  general 
state  of  agriculture  in  this  part  of  Ireland  Some  agricul- 
tural readers  may  be  curious  to  know  how  such  fine  crops  of 
potatoes  are  produced  in  this  country, — crops  so  great  that 
the  poor  cottiers  can  afford,  and  positively  pay,  as  much  as  8/. 
to  102.  an  Irish  acre  rent  for  potatoes  in  con-acre.  The  Eng- 
lish acre,  as  compared  with  the  Irish  acre,  is  as  3^  to  6  in  ex- 
tent ;  and  in  letting  con-acre  the  land  is  let  manured  with  farm- 
yard manure.  A  piece  of  grass  land  being  spread  with  manure, 
is  marked  out  into  four-foot  broad  beds,  and  a  trench  a  foot 
wide  and  about  a  foot  deep  is  dug  out  between  the  beds,  the 
earth  dug  out  being  thrown  over  the  manure  on  the  surface 
of  the  grass  and  carefully  spread  over  it,  affording  about 
three  inches  in  thickness  of  loose  soil  on  the  bed.  The  trench 
dug  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  drain  to  the  land,  and 
affords  loose  soil  to  cover  the  potatoes.  The  seed  potato  is 
either  first  simply  laid  on  the  manured  grass  and  spread 
over  with  the  loose  soil  out  of  the  trench,  or  is  dropped  into 
a  hole  made  by  a  stick  in  the  loose  soil,  and  covered  over. 
This  is  the  whole  of  the  rude  cultivation  given  to  the  potato 


*  The  potato  rot  now,  however,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  canted  by  a 
hSght,  from  iti  nmvenal  prevalence. 
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crop*  As  the  whole  of  the  land  has  to  be  dug  up  m  order  to 
get  at  the  first  crop  of  potatoes,  and  has  the  benefit  of  the 
digging  fi>r  a  second  crop^  the  fcdlowing  year  it  is  usually  set 
without  any  manure.  English  fiurmers  who  dig,  or  pkwgh 
and  harrow,  and  dean,  and  stone,  and  hoe  in  manure,  and 
afterwardsy  carefully  weed  erery  yard  of  their  potato  land, 
would  stare  at  this  rude  mode  of  cultiyatioo,  and  sttU  more  so 
at  the  enormous  crops  which  an  ezcellrat  boH  and  diioate 
ncTertheless  often  yield.  Had  the  poor  Irish  peasant  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  intelligent  English  fiurmer  howto  cultivate 
his  land,  he  would  nearly  douUe  the  amount  of  his  produce. 
The  whole  knowledge  of  the  Irish  peasant,  howeyer,  seems 
only  to  extend  to  throwing  the  seed  on  the  land,,  with  some 
loose  soil  oyer  it,  and  manure,  if  he  has  it ;  the  rest  he  leaves 
to  nature.*   There  is  a  great  deal  of  rain  here,  and  the  land 

*  **lt  is  oar  shame  and  reproach^  as  absolutely  necessary  as  tillage  is  to  our 
well-beingf  we  have  been  as  careless  about  it  as  if,  like  the  Jews,  we  expected 
manna  from  heaven  to  fced  ns ;  or  trusted  like  the  old  Irish  to-  the  gaHwrigy 
muscles  and  cockles  on  the  shore,  or  the  hips  and  hawa  and  aeoma  of  thft  woods 
to  feed  us.  While  other  nations  labour  to  plough  and  enrich  even  thor 
poorest  grounds,  we  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  break  up  oar  richest  plains,  irikleh 
nature  seems  pecaliarly  to  have  designed  for  tillage,  by  not  harbonraig  «  suds  ia 
them ;  where  often  all  manure  is  useless,  and  half  labour  would  produce  dooUs 
the  crops  which  our  neighbours  purchase  with  so  much  expense  and  toil.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  miserable  to  consider  how  industriously  the  Swissers  plough  the  nalBBd 
■sides  of  their  moontains,  and  our  poor  neighbows,  as  I  may  call  them,  the  Wekhfe 
struggle  to  force  a  crop  from  their  barren  rocks,  while  many  of  our  people  Isafo 
lioga  and  rabbits  the  first  original  ploughers  of  the  earth  to  turn  up  some  of  tiw 
richest  groonds  in  tiie  kingdom.  When  the  Poles  were  once  endeavooring  to  rsiat 
the  price  unreasonably  of  their  com  on  the  Dutch,  tim  States  ordered  their  saft- 
bassador  to  propose  to  the  Czar,  that  if  he  would  put  his  subjects  on  tillage,  they 
would  not  only  buy  their  grain  from  them,  but  they  would  send  over  ddUU 
hnsbandknen  to  instruct  themcomplately  in  agricultare.  This  prsposal  so  akriMd 
the  Poke,  that  to  break  off  the  treaty  they  lowered  the  market,  and  so  kept  the 
Dutch  their  chapmen  ever  since.  But  I  have  often  wished  that  both  the  Poles  and 
the  Czar  had  reftiaed  to  deal  with  them  and  that  titey  woidd  make  sodi  a  baigam 
with  va,  in  order  to  tempt  us  to  get  s  little  mora  sldll  and  profit  by  pi^wigMng  oar 
pastures,  which  would  yield  as  well  as  the  rich  ground  did  in  our  Saviour's  paiable. 
The  earth,  indeed,  has  done  her  part,  but  to  as  little  purpose  as  tiw  silk  wormf 
nuike  their  webs  in  Asia,  where  tiie  indolent  Turks  will  not  put  forth  a  hand  to  gather 
them,  and  much  less  to  spin  and  weave  them,  but  choose  to  buy  their  fine  wroa|^ 
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ii  AcmSon  often  too  wct»  Ito  very  anJaiitmg  8iirf«ee,lMiw* 
ewctj  mBkcB  it  ainamt  Bafnnilly  drain  iteelf.  On  the  borden 
of  the  oonsty  of  Leterim  I  ham  often  seen  what  this  nndula- 
6ag  aarfiiee  of  die  land  wovll  almoet  of  itself  effeet,ki  drain* 
latg  off  the  flfiperabimdaBt  moisture,  thwarled  hf  the  ig&oraaoe 
of  the  peasant.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  potato  beds  laid 
across  the  side  of  a  hiD,  or  winding  round  its  slope,  each 
trench  acting  as  a  drain  to  the  bed  above  it,  and  holding  the 
water  to  soak  through  the  bed  below  it ;  and  yet  the  poor 
peasant  will  complain  that  his  crop  is  half  destroyed  with  the 
rot  and  that  he  cannot  pay  his  rent.  When  the  land  wiM 
grow  no  more  potatoes,  then  oats  are  sown.  The  first  year 
the  crop  is  nsnally  a  very  good  one ;  but  it  is  repeated  year 
after  year,  till  «t  length  you  may  almost  count  the  stalks,  and 
the  land  will  grow  oats  no  longer.  The  land  is  then  left  to 
mover  itadf  by  time,  and  nsoally  lies  fallow  six  or  seven 
years,  and  is  of  no  possible  use.   It  is  clear,  that  knowledge 


tSJkM  from  fofeigBen." — Ik^utsiwmi  imd  RmoimHmu  proper  fltr  the  OenHmmm 
qf  JreUnd,     Dr.  MMmi,  p.  lei. 

"  As  this  great  wsmsmigement  proceeds  from  sewral  obstmctioiis  to  oar  tillage 
whack  we  hsve  long  lateimid  wider,  I  skall  mentioii  some  of  tbem,  nd  ibm. 
down  a  few  mediodi  in  order  to  remove  tiiem.  The  fint  is  a  sort  of  natand 
arernoo  to  the  fdongh  in  our  nsdve  Irish.  One  woaM  think  they  had  oocanonaSj 
been  yoked  to  it,  and  drawn  it  widi  their  bodies  as  the  poor  Indians  nsed  to  do  in 
9tn. ;  bnt  Hie  tratii  is,  lliey  ba?e  got  this  IramoBr  from  Hieir  good  friends  tiie 
Spaniards,  whose  pride  and  sMh  they  are  too  apt  to  admire  and  copy.  I  find 
most  travellerB  agree  in  censoring  the  people  of  Spain,  that  they  plough  very 
Jitde,  and  generally  but  for  a  mile  or  two,  near  their  great  towns ;  and,  between 
vaot  of  rain  and  labour,  are  every  third  year  staning  for  want  of  bread,  and 
begg'wg  their  com-merGhants,  the  Datoh,  to  save  their  lives  and  take  their 
■nney  " 

*^Bnt  there  IS  another  obstmotion  to  our  tillage  in  Ireland,  whidi  is  harder  to  be 
aooonnted  for,  and  (hat  is  tbt  fondness  of  our  Protestsnt  gentlemen  to  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  paetarage.  This  hnmoor  has  spread  so  generally  through  the 
Bation  tiiat,  though  it  eats  up  our  people  like  a  plague,  and  lays  our  country 
waste,  we  seem  erery  day  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  increase  this  epidemical  evil 
of  overrunning  vast  tracts  of  land  with  such  prodigious  herds  of  cattle,  that  our 
stock-masters  in  some  counties  will  soon  be  able  to  match  the  £unons  M 'Surly 
Boy,  m  Queen  Elizabelii's  time,  who  is  siid  to  have  kept  fifty  thousand  head  of 
cattle  to  hU  owB  diare.''— At^  p.  lOa. 
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in  the  art  of  cultivation  woald  fiilly  double  the  produce  which 
tenants  who  follow  such  a  plan  as  this  derive  from  the  land. 
One  witness  in  this  neighbourhood  says,  before  Lord  Devon's 
commission,  that half  the  land  lies  follow."*  However  high 


*  In  the  nordifthej can  it ''letting  the  lands  Ik  mit  to  oo<d^  Dr. Bfaddca, of 
the  Royal  Dnblin  Society,  in  his  book  called  "  Reflections  and  Resohtiona  proper 
for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,"  which  was  published  in  1739— about  a  centniy 
ago— dins  describes  the  state  of  agricnltare  in  Ireland  as  it  then  erisfeed 

"  There  was  not  a  due  proportion  of  the  land  in  tillage  to  bear  com  safficifwit 
for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  althongfa  the  population 
of  Ireland  at  tiiat  time  little  exceeded  two  millions,  >  yet  they  were  obliged  to  buy 
com  and  floor  from  the  Dutch  for  home  consumption. 

"  Instead  of  haying  different  kinds  of  plough,  we  shift  off  all  our  bnsinesB  with 
one,  and  that  so  ill-contrived  and  ordered,  the  Dutch  would  not  wish  us  worse, 
and,  what  is  as  bad  as  all  the  rest,  it  b  often  not  drawn  by  oxen  (as  it  wen 
to  be  wished  our  laws  obliged  us),  but  by  horses,  or  gartons,  as  we  call  then, 
of  different  sizes,  which  also  many  of  the  poorest  Irish  draw  by  the  taiL  •  .  . 
But  we  work  our  ploughs  as  ill  as  we  make  them,  for  we  generally  leave  moA  of 
our  soQ  entirely  unstirred,  and  the  furrows  bare,  broad,  and  unfrvitluL  Sf«B 
our  richest  lands  are  by  no  means  wrou^t  to  a  sufficient  fineness.  Tims,  after  « 
great  deal  of  injudicious  and  superfluous  labour,  we  rather  drown  or  bury  omr 
grain  tiian  sow  it."  *  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  from  ignorance  of  the  inherent 
properties  of  manure,  and  of  the  proper  seed  time,  and  want  of  fit  culture  and  dm 
care,  "  our  crops  are  so  ordinary  that  our  neighbours  in  England,  witii  nmch 
higher  charges  of  all  sorts,  are  able  to  undersell  us  in  our  own  markets.  Bfanj 
of  our  lower  people  are  also  as  lazy  as  they  are  ignorant,  and  yet  have  as  bad  took 
as  they  have  hands ;  numbers  of  the  harrows  of  our  poor  fiurmers  (I  speak  what  I 
see  and  know)  have  their  harrow-pins  made  of  wood,  and  the  tadde  for  them  mi 
the  plough  also  of  twisted  gads  and  wretched  taggs  cut  out  of  the  hides  of  honet 
they  have  killed  probably  by  unskilful  under-feeding  and  over -labouring.  But  tmm 
our  best  iron-pinned  harrows  are  ill-contrived,  both  for  the  dran|^  of  tiie  cattfp 
and  the  breaking  of  the  dods.  lliey  are  generally  too  light,  and  the  pins  too 
short,  thin,  and  weak,  and  not  right  placed  to  answer  each  other,  and,  therefore, 
can  never  sufficiently  raise  and  break  the  mould,  which  is  the  main  point  to  make 
a  light,  open,  warm  bed  and  coverlet,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for  the  grain.  .  .  .  Thaag 
we  just  scratch  the  ground  only,  as  Mr.  Frazer  says  the  Indians  do  in  Chili;  and 
when  we  have  done,  we  neither  manure  our  land  suffidenUy,  nor  steep  the  seed  ia 
proper  liquors  to  enrich  it,  nor  use  rollers  to  smooth  and  flatten  the  mould.  Nsji 
we  do  not  even  mow  the  crop  with  scythes  when  it  is  ripened,  but  rich  and  poor 
cut  it  down  with  hooks,  what  grain  soever  it  be ;  and  some  of  the  less  improved 
Irish,  instead  of  thrashing,  do  often  bum  the  straw  as  the  quickest  and  rasifif 


»  "2,010,222." 

*  The  condition  of  agriculture  in  Mayo,  Donegal,  Sligo,  Clare,  Galway,  Ktrrft 
and  parts  of  Cork,  at  the  present  day,  is  not  very  Hi— imiUr  to  this. 
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rents  may  be  now,  it  also  follows  that  if  tenants  doubled  their 
produce  by  proper  cultivation,  as  they  can  live  now,  unless 
their  rents  were  increased  in  proportion  (which  they  could 

way  to  get  oat  the  grain.'  This  is  indeed  a  terrible  account  of  our  husbandry, 
and,  I  must  own,  in  many  particulars,  is  only  applicable  to  the  poorest  and  less 
dviHxed  part  of  the  Irish  natives." 


'  **  Having  some  time  since  mentioned  these  fa^ta  to  a  friend,  he  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  their  authenticity ;  and,  lest  any  one  should  have  a  doubt  on  the 
fobject,  I  have  transcribed  the  preambles  to  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in 
tiie  reign  of  Charles  I.'' 

"  '  An  Act  offomit  Phughing  by  the  Tail,  and  pulling  the  Wool  off  Living  * 
Sheep.  Ch,  15  (/lO  ^  11  Year  (1634-5)  qf  Charlee  L 
"  'Whereas  in  many  places  of  this  kingdom  there  hath  been  a  long  time  used 
a  barbarous  custom  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  drawing,  and  working  with  horses, 
mares,  geldings,  garrans,  and  colts,  by  the  taile,  whereby  (besides  the  cruelty 
used  to  die  beasts)  the  breed  of  horses  is  much  impaired  in  this  kingdome,  to  the 
great  prejudice  thereof :  and  whereas  also,  divers  have  and  yet  do  use  the  like 
barbarous  custom  of  pulling  off  the  wool  yearly  from  living  sheep,  instead  of 
dipping  or  shearing  tfiem  ;  be  it  therefore,  &c.  Punishment,  fine,  and  imprison- 
ment.' 

'* '  An  Act  to  Prevent  the  w^trq/itable  Cuetom  of  Burning  qf  Com  in  the  Straw, 
10^  11  CharletL,  Ch,  17. 

**  *  Whereas  there  is  in  the  remote  parts  of  this  kingdome  of  Ireland,  commonly 
a  great  dearth  of  cattell  yearly,  which  for  the  most  part  happeneth  by  reason  of 
the  ill  husbandrie  and  improvident  care  of  the  owners,  that  neither  provide  fodder 
nor  stover  for  them  in  winter,  nor  houses  to  put  them  in  eztremitie  of  stormy 
cold  weather,  but  a  natural  lazie  disposition  possessing  them,  that  will  not  build 
bames  to  house  and  thrash  their  com  in,  or  houses  to  keep  their  cattell  from 
the  violence  of  such  weather,*  but  the  better  to  enable  them  to  be  flitting  from 
tiieir  lands,  and  to  deceive  his  Majestie  of  such  debts  as  they  may  be  owing  at  any 
time,  and  their  landlords  of  their  rents,  doe  for  a  great  part  instead  of  thrashing, 
bum  their  com  in  the  straw,  thereby  consuming  the  straw,  which  might  relieve 
their  cattell  in  winter,  and  afford  materials  towards  the  covering  or  thatching  their 
houses ;  and  spoiling  the  com,  making  it  black,  loathsome,  and  filthy ;  for 
prevention  of  which  unprofitable  and  unciville  custome,  be  it  enacted,  &c. 

'*  '  Penalty.  Ten  days'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  pay  the 
diarges. 

'Second  offence.  Imprisonment  for  a  month,  without  bail  or  mainprise, 
and  to  pay  the  charges  as  aforesaid. 

"  *  Third  offence.  Fine  of  forty  shillings,  and  to  be  bound  to  good  behaviour, 
and  to  pay  the  charges  as  aforesaid." 


*  This  is  literally  trae  now  of  parts  of  Mayo,  Sligo,  Galway,  Donegal,  and 
Kerry,  near  Ballina.   I  rapcatedly  saw  the  peasants  thrashing  their  com  on  fiao 
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not  be  if  the  tenants  had  agreements  or  leases, — at  least  until 
their  tenuination),  they  most  be  enabled  by  such  increased 
production  to  live  more  comfortably,  and  perhaps  to  save 


days,  in  the  middle  of  the  kigh  road.   When  the  road  «  diy  (faey  nmplj  ■wiajy 
the  loose  dust  and  stones  olF  it,  and  then  spread  tbdr  com  apon  tlie  road  wm4. 
thrash  it  out.    I  have  had  repeatedly  to  drive  over  their  eom  thus  spread  aerMi 
the  high  road  with  my  horse  and  car,  and  of  coarse  every  waggon,  coach,  or  car, 
which  was  on  the  road  mnst  have  done  the  same.   Tliis  makei  tiie  on  dnsty  and 
gritty;  andlwasinformedbyacorn-nierchantin  Sligo,thaftit  it  qvotedsit  2^ 
4d.  less  In  the  markets  of  Liverpool  in  consequence.   After  being  tins  tfamhad 
ont,  the  women  usually  spread  a  sheet  on  the  road-side,  on  a  windy  day,  aad, 
ghinding  with  their  bare  feet  on  the  middle  of  the  sheet,  winnow  the  cocn  from  tlit 
chafT,  by  holding  both  up  in  a  bowl  or  sieve,  as  high  as  they  can,  and  then,  gra- 
dually emptying  the  sieve,  the  wind  blows  away  the  chaff  over  the  edges  of  tbt 
^read-out  sheet,  the  com  falling  upon  it  owing  to  its  greater  gravity.    I  faaro 
seen  the  women  thus  standing  with  their  naked  legs,  nearly  knee  deep  in  the  coin* 
Nothing  can  be  more  wasteful  than  thii».    In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  the  oom 
is  deteriorated ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if  the  wind  is  high,  much  of  the  oom  is 
scattered  and  blovm  away  with  the  chaff.    Generally  the  sheet  used  is  takenyi'vai 
qf  ike  bed ;  and  so  utterly  unpro\ided  with  every  farming  requisite  are  these 
poor  farmere,  that  frequently  the  same  sheet  is  sewn  up  into  a  bag  to  form  a  sack 
in  which  to  carry  the  com  to  market.   I  have  eeen  thut  scores  of  tintes  in  MayOt 
Sligo,  and  Galway.  This,  of  course,  besides  its  diriyneetf  tears  the  sheet  to  pieces, 
as  it  was  not  manufactured  for  any  such  purpose,  and  is  thus  again  wastefuL  If 
the  farmer  does  not  sdl  his  com  when  he  takes  it  to  market,  and  should  there  be 
any  rain  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which  is  generally  the  case,  the  sbeet-sadc  will 
not  keep  out  the  wet,  and  the  com  is  damped,  and  injured,  and  deteriorated  m 
value.    This  is  again  waste.    If  he  carries  back  his  com  from  market  unsold, 
he  has  no  place  to  keep  it  in  but  the  hut  in  which  he  lives,  which  being  alwi^ 
full  of  turf  smoke,  this  flavours  and  again  deteriorates  the  com  in  vabMu 
llien,  again,  the  fermer  who  only  calculated  on  being  a  day  or  two  without  his 
bed-clothes,  as  he  has  none  other  and  cannot  well  do  without  them,  is  forced  to 
sell  his  thrashed  wheat,  no  matter  what  the  price  may  he  in  the  market,  in  order 
to  get  back  his  night  covering.    Thus  we  see  these  poor  Irish  fiumers,  who 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  anytiiing,  by  their  bad  and  improvident  management  wmi§ 
great  part  of  their  substanoe.    I  often  asked  why  a  village  oould  not  jom  at  s 
bam  and  build  it  for  common  use,  using  it  in  turns,  as  each  fiumer  ooald  not 
manage  to  erect  his  own  bam  ?    Their  usual  answer  was,  **  they  never  tHi^g^ 
about  it,  and  did  without"   When  we  remember,  however,  that  a  fiumer  will 
often  build  the  house  in  which  he  lives  in  eight  days,  at  a  coat  of  about  3Qi.  for  tim- 
ben  for  the  roof,  wood  for  a  door,  and  straw  for  a  tiiatch  (see    Kennedy's  book")i 
one  cannot  conceive  the  building  of  a  sufficient  bam  to  be  too  greet  an  buom 
plisfament  for  any  one  of  them,  provided  a  little  exertion  were  used ;  and  it  wonld 
sate  ill  eoat  in  one  year  to  them,  be  a  means  of  comfort,  serve  for  a  store  for  tkeir 
potatoes,  and  keep  their  turf  dry,  as  well  as  houe  their  com*   Au  It  iPonM  Isbb 
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mmvj*  But  the  mere  mbility  to  liye  more  eamfortaUy 
bmfheB  inereaeed  dbility  of  eoiisomptioH ;  and  there  caanot 
be  increased  oonnunption  witlioiit  increaaed  employment 
bring  nffbrded. 

The  popuhdon  of  Ireland  is  8,000,000,  but  aboat  two-thirds 
of  knerer  wear  shoes;  and  a  tenant-fitrmerneirer  thinks  of 
getting  a  eoat  oftener  than  once  in  seven  years,  or  indeed  of 
parting  with  aeoat  sntil  it  is  so  ragged  and  tattered  that  it 
18  a  fluurrelhow  it  holds  together.  Increase Ibecomferts, or 
rather,  the  capability  of  living  in  increased  comfort,  of  this 
vast  population— enable  them  simply  to  wear  shoes  and 
stockings,  a  dean  shirt  once  a  week,  and  clothes  that  are  not 
in  rags,  like  tiie  labourers  of  England,  and  see  what  an 
amount  of  enqployment  yon  necessitate,  simply  to  provide 
them  with  clothes.  And  in  that  empiojrment  how  much 
capital  is  created,  again  to  be  laid  out  in  employment;  and 
how  mach  other  branches  of  industry  are  stimolated,  till  the 
imj^orement  again  reaches  the  poor  peasant,  who  is  unoon- 
scious  that  his  being  able  to  wear  shoes  and  stockings  and  a 
decent  ooat  has  raised  the  price  of  his  wool  for  clothing,  of 
the  hides  of  his  cattle  for  leather,  and  his  beef  and  com  for 
food,  wbUst  the  employment  he  has  contributed  to  give  to 
the  popnladon  has  decreased  the  competition  for  his  land, 
and  kept  down  the  rent  of  lus  £urm. 

It  is  very  fiu*  from  my  wish  to  write  a  tirade  against  the 
class  of  landlords.  Besides,  it  would  be  unjust ;  because,  as 
in  every  large  class  of  men,  there  are  good  and  bad  amongst 


InovMt  to  fauad  a  Iwni,  and  haxm  an  wit  tfaerefore  MIL  In  Tifpenij  and 
Imnmrk  ^gf  bave  Mktmmt  finqaHatly  ao  bana.  Thane,  harnmer,  tbe  eaafeom  k 
to  tfeaaak  tbt  oom  m  a  aheet  apraad  ia  a  SeU.  TVb  ia  nn  taiiiiy  daaoar,  and 
ttowrfhw  better*  and  leaa  aaifaikl  in  one  reapeet  Hiaa  tianaaiting  out  tbe  oom  on  a 
4atHf  hafjin§d.  It k,  bawevar,  vaalalU  in anoter  loapeot,  Baaaely,  ia 
foraitben  knot  nbaid  bottoaa  fcc  the  flaii  to  kU  on,  duraabbv  oat  the  oom 
MftbeaaodiaaoMtedkHiaaiidalav.  I  aeodnot  aaythat  it  kcuatamary  tohava 
fte       and  cattk  ia  <be  bonaaaj  kr  ikk  filthy  ooateaa  kaniiaid  in  tfaeapeit 
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MSiA      *JMir  ^>gkm«i,  <in«nKCM.  and 

l(r«iM  mAmmmuAj  mdtuotU  frettat  impra^ncc ;  for  M  krt,  hf  titt 
CIm        l^'I'l^i  in  amar,  tad  are  nbk  to  piy  wkk%^  1 

w.//r4  tJM«!i  we  ipua,  and  pajr  a  dear  fiae  lor  ov  iiimIij 
lii^Cl»Mif»|{  t/f  Uluk  due  care  of  iw  tcMBta,  and  tlie  dineli^ 
»«»|ff '/f tft^  Omw  avarx  way,   Whma  if;  emi  for  ov  own  ateb  «B 
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many  landlords  in  Ireland  who  do  not  forget  the  dnties  of 
iheir  position ;  and  there  are  several  in  this  neighbourhood 
who  take  every  means  to  have  the  poor  peasant  taught  how 
to  improve.  Were  but  such  examples  common,  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  suppose  that  Ireland  could  present,  as  it  does,  the 
anomaly  of  being  the  most  fertile,  and  the  worst  cultivated^ 
and  least  productive  portion  of  the  empire. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  (as  I  shall  continue  to  prefer 
doing)  by  quoting  extracts  from  evidence  taken  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government,  in  support  of  the  opinions  which 
I  have  broached. 

Mr.  Bichard  Mayne,  magistrate  of  Newbliss,  in  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  is  asked  by  the  "  Land  Commissioners"  (page 
121,  Appendix,  part  1 1) : — 

**Wliat  is  joxu  opiiiion  of  agricultaral  instruction?— It  is  the  best 
thing  ever  introduced  into  Ireland;  in  my  opinion,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  principal  thing  we  want  is  instruction  in  the  improving 
of  our  land.  I  think  we  do  not  know  what  our  land  is  as  yet.*' 

Mr.  George  Shehog,  graiier,  of  Munelly,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan 
(ib.,  p.  124),  thinks  tenancy  at  will  injurious  to  both  landlord  and 
tenant;*'  and  that  "leases  at  a  fair  value  would  induce  people  with 
small  capital  to  lay  it  out  and  improve  the  land  for  their  own  sakes.** 
He  thinks  farmers  at  **a  stand-still,**  small  tenants  going  back,**  and 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  deteriorating,  because  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing,  and  there  is  not  a  demand  for  labour  increasing  in 
proportion.**  Labourers  generally  pay  SOs,  to  21,  rent  for  their  cottages, 
with  only  a  garden  attached ;  lOd,  a-day  is  the  common  rate  of  wages 
from  March  to  November,  and  8d.  from  November  to  March.  The 
con-acre  system  prevails,  and  SL  an  acre  is  the  average.  In  the  Clones 
Union  there  is  a  vast  district  of  land  improvable  from  the  county  of 
Mflnaghan  to  Lisnaskea,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  for  12  or  14  miles ; 
and  he  thinks  "  the  people  might  be  employed  that  my.   The  landlords 

over  tlie  wants  or  defects  of  our  poor  people^  to  supply  them,  and  would  both  set 
litem  good  bargaiDS,  and  help,  advise,  and  befriend  them  in  all  the  points  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  we  should  improve  our  own  fortunes  as  well  as  their  circum- 
stBDces,  and,  at  the  same  time,  become  fathers  to  the  poor  and  patiiots  to  our 
wuArf,"-~R^fieeiion$  and  Bewlutitmt  proper  fir  the  Oentlemen  qf  Ireland,  by 
Dr.  Madden,  qftke  Boffol  Dublin  Society,  p.  30. 


irill  iMt  do  it»  but  the  CroyecnmeBt  tni^  vent  those  nmu^tiM  ats 
low  rate,  and  employ  the  people.  He  knows  of  his  own  knowledge  thst 
those  lands  might  he  profitahly  reclaimed.  The  tenants  have  not  capital 
to  do  it,  and  the  landlords  will  not  go  to  the  expense.** 

Mr.  Thomas  Bafley,  guardian  of  the  Clones  Union,  df  MnByduff, 
oocmty  of  Fermanagh  (p.  126),  thinks  that  district  nq^t  he  lenranenrtiTely 
iB^royed  by  dndaing,  bat  mme  of  it  is  goiDg  on. 

Mr.  John  Fearoe  HaaiiltoB,  augjstrate^  a£  Oakfirid,  comity  of  Fer- 
managh (p.  129),  says  that  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  district  from 
the  effects  of  a  farming  society  and  encouragement ;  more  ground  has 
been  brought  into  cultivation  by  it,  and  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
labour  in  consecpience.  And  he  tiunks,  also,  -that  the  condition  Of  the 
fiurmer  is  improved  by  it. 

Mi^  Andrew  Mak  asd  Mc.  WiUiaa  MilM,  Soatdi  fi^^ 
Loitd  Erne,  in  FenHani^h,  to  teach  his  teaaata  agricoltarc^  atate  (p.  13S) 
that,  four  years  ago,  when  they  came  into  the  country,  there  was  no  rota- 
tion of  crops  whatever,'*  and  that  the  practice  was  just  to  crop  the  land 
untn  it  would  bear  no  more,"  and  when  it  was  eadnmsted,  just  to  let  it 
He  out  fiix  or  seven  years,^  and  that  that  practice  prevuls  on  other  estates 
aft  this  time.  (P.  134.)  Tht  country  is  m  much  need  of  draining,  and 
there  is  every  facHity  for  it  The  soil  of  the  oountry  is  capable  of  veiy 
great  improvenaent  by  it,  and  Ha  produce  of  bchig  greatly  increased. 
(P.  135.)  Hey  think  the  expense  of  draining  would  be  soon 
repud  to  the  &iner.  They  think  land  of  the  same  quality  in  Soo^ 
land  would  fetch  near  4/.  the  Irish  acre.  *'7B.  Yon  think  that  the 
Scotch  farmer  could  allbrd  to  pay  41.  an  acre  for  land  corresponding 
with  this  under  the  Scotch  system?— Yes,  if  he  had  the  advantage  of  the 
Scotch  markets  here."  Both  concur  in  this  ojnnion,  the  Scotch  farmers 
paying  all  the  burdens  on  the  land.  The  expense  of  thorough  dndaing 
and  subsoiling  the  land  would  be  ISt.  the  acre,  and  they  estimate  that 
land  thus  improved  would  produce  two  quarters  of  oats  more  than  if  in 
its  natural  state,  or  2t  in  value ;  and  that  it  would  take  the  whole  cf  ths 
labourers  to  farm  th€  land  properfyf  if  the  fiumers  would  employ  them. 
One  of  these  witnesses  aays  (question  94),  that  ^the  labourers  merely 
scratch  the  land  f  and  that  the  "  Scotch  labourer  is  dieaper  at  U,  a-day 
and  his  meat,  than  the  Irish  labourer  at  6d.  and  his  meat  f  and  that  in 
ScoUand  farmers  would  not  have  them  at  all  unless  they  did  better  than 
they  do  here.**  The  rent  of  land  now  in  the  country  is  26s*  or  30c. 
an  acre ;  and  oon-M«  ia  let  at  8^  by  the  farmeni.  Gnaoo  haa  never  been 
tziedhere.  CoA-^m jiMB^homt forty bm^ 
from  es.  to  lOs.  the  barrdU  There  la  no  con-tcre  ayalem  in  Sootlaad. 
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Cftptain  £.  Archdall,  of  Riyendalei  Dqmty-Lieatenant  and  magistrate 
of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  says  (p.  140),  that  the  rent  paid  for  con-acre 
is  ^  from  eight  to  ten  guineas  an  acre.'* 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  evidence  to  the  same  effect, 
which  it  would  he  mere  repetition  to  quote.  I  think  I  have 
quoted  enough  to  bear  out  the  position  I  have  attempted  to 
illustrate,  and  to  show  that  there  is  ample  scope  for  improve- 
ments, which,  if  effected,  would  benefit  alike  landlord,  tenant 
and  labourer.  Yet,  with  this  plain  and  incontrovertible  fact 
before  them.  Irishmen  will  leave  the  improvements  uneffect- 
ed,  and  call  upon  the  Government  to  come  forward  and  do 
something  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  with  English  money, 
the  produce  of  English  enterprise  and  English  industry! 
Because  such  applications  are  generally  unattended  to,  then 
Irish  members  complain  that  Irish  questions  are  treated  with 
disrespect  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  Irishmen,  as 
a  natioB,  learn  that  true  spirit  of  independence  which  looks 
for  help  to  no  man,  and  which  does  not  lie  in  blustering,  but 
in  the  quiet  evidence  af  self-supporting  strength,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  they  and  their  concerns  will  conmiand  respect, 
and  win  have  every  attention.* 


Wor  ofinoBm  of  the  press  on  this  Letter,  see  Appendix,  No.  3. 
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LETTER  V. 

ON  THE  NEGLECT  OP  THE  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES  OP 
THE  COUNTRY.  IF  THE  SURPLUS  PRODUCE  BE  AB- 
STRACTED, AND  NOT  SUPPERED  TO  ACCUMULATE, 
THERE  CAN  BE  NO  CAPITAL. 

The  Irish  Tenant  not  entirely  to  blame  for  his  wretched  mode  of  Agrieultm — 
Tlie  lamentable  neglect  of  Improvement  which  the  Country  exhibiti — Loof^ 
Erne  and  its  neglected  capabilities— The  energy  of  the  People  of  Bdfiat  winning 
from  the  people  of  the  West  those  Adyantages  which  they  neglect— The  ne- 
glected Water  Power  of  Lough  Erne— If  all  Surplus  Produce  be  eitractod  from 
the  People  in  the  shape  of  High  Rents,  and  it  is  not  accumulated  and  qpeni 
among^  them  again  in  promoting  Industry,  as  Capital,  the  People  cannot  im- 
prove— Instances  of  Condition  of  small  Fanners  and  Labourers. 

Balltshakmom,  Donegal,  August  27. 
In  my  last  two  letters  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  much 
the  want  of  security  to  the  tenant  of  lands  m  Ireland  that  he 
shall  receive  the  fair  reward  of  his  industry,  and  his  want  of 
skill  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  his  land,  tend  to 
his  perpetual  poverty,  and  to  prevent  wealth  and  capital 
accumulating  in  the  community  and  affording  employment 
to  the  people,  the  want  of  which  is  the  curse  of  Ireland,  and 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  disturbances  which  have  ever  arisen 
in  it. 

The  land  only  in  Ireland  generally  affords  means  of  em- 
ployment ;  and  want  of  security  in  the  tenure  of  his  land  is 
not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  tenant,  as  of  his  short-sighted 
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and  impolitic  landlord.*  Neither  can  the  poor  tenant  be 
blamed  for  his  want  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  land,  when  he  has  often  no  opportunity  of  learning 
better,  and  no  better  example  set  to  himf.  Nor  can  his 
positive  dislike  to  improve  be  much  wondered  at,  coupled  as 
it  is  with  a  suspicion,  too  often  the  result  of  past  experience, 
that  the  first  step  towards  an  improvement  is  the  sure  road 
to  an  advance  of  rent. 

Every  Englishman,  fresh  from  his  own  country,  where 
almost  every  yard  of  it,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  bears  evidence  of  capital  invested  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  intelligent  industry,  can  scarcely  avoid  being  filled 
with  r^et  at  seeing,  as  he  traverses  Ireland,  so  fine  a  coun- 
try, so  full  of  opportuities  of  improvement,  so  lamentably 
neglected.  The  road  from  Enniskillen  to  this  town  passes 
along  the  borders  of  Lough  Erne — a  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  extending  on  either  side  of  Enniskillen,  on  the  one 
hand,  nearly  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Cavan,  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  Ballyshannon,  in  Do- 
negal, to  within  four  miles  of  the  sea,  and  navigable  the 

*  "  I  hold  some  fields  from  year  to  year,  and  I  should  consider  myself  a  fool 
were  I  to  lay  out  any  thing  on  them."  (A,  Nixon.)  Evidenee  taken  before  the 
CommistUmere  of  Poor  Inquiry  {Ireland),  1836,  barony  of  Dromahair,  county 
Leitrim,  Appendix  (F),  p.  145. 

t  How  can  you  blame  a  poor  Kerryman,  for  instance,  or  such  poor  neglected 
creatures  as  I  found  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  estate  on  my  Tisit  into  Kerry,  for  not 
draining  his  land ;  growing  green  crops  for  his  cattle ;  keeping  his  fences  up  and 
his  ditches  clean  and  open;  for  letting  the  rain  soak  through  his  manure-heap,  and 
wash  out  all  its  strength ;  for  permitting  the  liquid  manure  of  his  dung-heap  to 
run  waste  into  the  road ;  for  letting  his  cattle  wander  about  dropping  the  manure, 
wfaach  ought  to  grow  him  green  crops  to  house  feed  them ;  for,  in  fi&ct,  liying  in 
dirt,  and  laziness,  and  wasteful  helplessness,  when  his  father  or  his  neighbours 
can  teach  him  nothing  better — when  he  never  either  saw  or  can  conceiye  any  thing 
better,  and  where  there  is  no  school,  or  agriculturist,  or  agricultural  society, 
through  the  medium  of  which  he  may  learn  how  to  farm  his  land  properly — and 
when  his  landlord,  as  in  the  case  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  looks  only  for  his  rent,  and 
totally  neglects  the  condition  of  his  tenantry.  And  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
but  too  frequently  the  case  in  Ireland,  though  there  are  many  honourable  excep- 
tions* 
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whole  distance.  Yet  this  magnificent  lake,  this  natnral  high 
road  for  the  conveyance  of  the  prodace  of  one  district  to 
another,  is  almost  useless.  Scarcely  a  boat  is  to  be  sees 
upon  it ;  yet,  in  many  parts  of  it,  it  is  fidly  equal  to  Win- 
dermere in  beauty,  and,  as  a  lake,  is  a  finer  expanse  of  water. 
At  Ballyshannon  to-day  I  saw  a  foreign  brig  unloading  thn- 
ber  at  the  foot  of  a  fall  of  water,  an  outlet  from  this  lake, 
navigable  for  fifty  miles  into  the  interior.  A  canal,  four 
miles  in  length,  would  open  the  navigation  of  this  lake  to  the 
sea,  and  render  Enniskillen,  m  Fermanagh,  or  Beltnrbet,  in 
Cavan,  capable  of  becoming  ports  of  export  and  import.  Tet 
no  canal  is  attempted.  It  would  require  capital,  which 
nobody  will  spend.*  I  must,  however,  in  justice  to  CWond 
ConoUy,  M.P.,  one  of  the  resident  landlords  of  this  district, 
state  that  he  has  done  much  and  spent  much  to  forward  this 
object,  in  endeavouring  to  make  a  good  harbour  on  the  sea 
coast.  I  am  told  that  some  forty  years  ago  a  canal  from  the 
lake  for  this  short  distance  to  the  sea  was  commenced,  and 

*  If  we  would  make  our  riven  navigable,  and  open  great  cats  throu^  many  of 
our  vast  bogs,  we  might  join  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  bring 
the  produce  of  their  fields  or  their  looms  to  our  best  towns  and  sea-ports.  TUi 
would  spread  industry  through  every  comer,  beget  business,  and  enliren  trade  in 
every  rmoter  village  in  our  provinces,  and,  by  circulating  our  coin,  mike  it  av 
useAil  as  if  it  were  actually  mcreased  by  this  domestic  traffic,  as  carriage  k  As 
great  and  mighty  clog  to  trade  in  many  of  our  counties.  This  woold  ndnee  the 
high  price  of  transporting  our  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  tiw  other ; 
and,  until  this  is  done,  we  must  be  content  to  see  our  lands  lie  untilled  for  want 
of  roads  «id  rivers  to  carry  out  our  grain,  and  our  best  soib  neglected,  or  jot 
grased  with  eattle  that  require  no  earriage,  but  can  go  witii  their  own  beef  and 
tallow  to  tbm  market." — Dr.  Madden' §  Refleetions  and  Re90htHon»  proper  Jbr 
the  Gmiiiemen  ^  Ireland^  p.  TSl. 

The  navigation  of  dw  Shannon,  if  it  were  once  v^po^onaly'  and  eflbisludly 
carried  on,  and  dw  catting  a  canal  from  Loogh  Erne  to  the  sea-port  of  Bollyw 
shannon,  woold  be  two  undertakings  of  vast  advantage  to  oor  inland  oommeroe  ; 
and,  indeed,  die  kat  would  be  so  feasible,  and  have  such  effseta  on  Oat  part  of  the 
kingdom,  that  it  cannot  long  be  overiooked." — Ibid,  p.  1S2.  llioiigb  tfak 
wise  observation  was  written  more  dian  a  century  ago,  the  canal  remains  unmade 
yet,  and  widi  every  prospect — if  the  catting  of  this  four  miles  of  canal  is  to  be  bit 
totheeutwpiiie  ef  fte  inhabitMiti  about  Baltyshannoii— of  stiH  wiiwiinhiynnmaJB 
for  a  century  to  come. 
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giYen  up  for  want  of  capital  to  carry  it  through.  This 
apathy  and  want  of  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improYcment 
haYC  been  taken  adYantage  of  by  the  Scotchmen  and  enter- 
prising inhabitants  of  Belfast,  who,  haYing  made  a  water 
oommnnication  to  Lough  Neagh,  haYC  cut  a  canal  (the 
Ulster  canal)  from  Lough  Neagh  across  the  counties  of  Ty- 
rone and  Monaghan  to  the  upper  part  of  Lough  Erne ;  there 
isy  therefore,  a  means  of  water  carriage  across  the  whole 
island  except  at  the  four  miles  from  the  termination  of  Lough 
Erne  to  the  sea  on  the  west  coast,  and  Belfast  has  secured 
to  itself  all  the  adYantages  and  profits  of  being  the  port 
for  all  this  internal  communication.   Yesterday  Lord  Erne 
naYigated  a  private  steam-boat  to  Belleeck,  the  lowest  point 
of  the  lake,  for  the  first  time.  This  steamer  came  from  Bel- 
bst  by  the  Ulster  Canal  the  whole  distance  through  this 
water  communication,  and  was  thus  within  three  miles  of 
the  sea  on  the  west  coast.   There  is  about  12  feet  water 
OYer  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  falls  from 
this  lake,  and  it  forms  a  fine  harbour  when  entered.  In 
the  three  miles  firom  the  lake  to  the  sea,  into  which  the 
lake  empties  itself,  there  is  a  continual  succession  of  fine 
falls  of  water,  and  an  immense  water  power,  which  the  inex- 
haustible supply  of  the  lake  affords.    With  the  exception 
of  a  small  wheel  for  grinding  malt  for  a  distillery,  this  ex- 
haustless  power  has  never  been  put  to  any  use.*    We  liave 


*  As  to  the  Talue  of  water  power,  and  its  great  economy  when  compared  with 
steam-power,  fride  Letter,  post,  dated  Ballysodare,  Sligo.  There  is  a  saving  of 
about  30/.  per  horse  power,  per  annum,  in  water  power,  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  steam  power.  There  are  a  succession  of  falls,  varying  from  five  to  fifteen 
feet,  in  the  fine  salmon  stream  which  runs  from  Lough  Erne  at  Belleeck  to  the  sea, 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  three  miles,  and  which,  running  from  so  vast  a  lake  as 
Lough  Erne,  is  of  unfailing  and  equable  force.  This  stream  is  capable  of  affording 
half  the  mill  power  of  Manchester,  yet  it  is  wholly  and  disgracefully  neglected, 
with  a  sea-port,  too,  close  to  it.  How  can  you  hope  for  a  people  to  prosper  who 
thus  have  not  the  mind  to  help  themselves,  and  to  use  those  natural  advantages 
whidi  are  la\ishly  bestowed  upon  them.  Belfast,  on  the  opposite  coast,  has  no 
natural  advantages  to  compare  with  those  of  Ballyshannon  and  its  neighbourhood. 
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here  then  a  good  natural  harboor,  with  always  frc^  water 
enough  in  it  to  float  a  vessel  of  250  tons  burthen,  the  sea 
on  oue  hand,  natural  water  carriage  into  the  centre  of  the 
country  on  the  other,  exhaustless  power  for  any  kind  cf 
machinery — ^means  of  creating  and  of  earning  wealth  whieli, 
if  in  England,  would  set  the  competition  of  steam  madun^ 
and  canal  or  land  carriage  at  defiance,  and  lead  to  the  aceii- 
mulation  of  a  succession  of  fortunes — all  neglected  and  Talae> 
less  to  the  people,  because  (as  they  say)  they  have  got  no 
capital,  either  to  cut  canals,  to  commence  mann&ctnreB,  to 
make  money,  or  to  give  employment  in  any  way. 

But  the  country  is  fertile,  most  fertile— wealth-prodneiag. 
It  produces  abundantly,  &r  more  than  is  requisite  to  pay 
amply  for  the  raising  of  the  produce — in  other  words,  fiff 
more  than  is  requisite  to  support  those  who  raise  the  pro- 
duce. But  what  becomes  of  the  surplus  ?  The  surplus,  or  the 
value  of  it,  which  is  the  same  thing,  is  wealth ;  and  wealth 
accumulated  is  capital.  What  becomes  of  the  capital  f  This 
brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  third  poaitioa  pcnated  ottt 
in  one  of  my  former  letters,  that 

"  If  the  surplus  produce  of  labour,  over  and  above  the  mere  nb- 
sistence  of  the  labourer,  be  abstracted  from  the  communhy  fii  the  shape 
of  rent,  and  be  m  no  wise  employed  m  capital  in  that  eommuiHty  in 
promoting  industry,  in  creating  markets  for  the  prodnes  of  iaduilzyv 
in  affording  employment  by  thoes  innumerable  modoi  by  whieh  iim 
investment  of  capital  in  improvements  and  in  enterprise  gives  en^ploj- 
mcnt,  then  wealth  cannot  accumulate  in  that  community  into  capital,  but 
all  must  continue  poor ;  and  without  capital  to  give  employment,  as 
population  increases,  there  must  be  many  wanting  empkymcnt,  and 
therefore  many  in  distress  and  discontent;  henee  perpetoal  distartenei 
and  inseeunQr.** 


Yet  Bdfiutr  from  ihe  eiertkna  of  its  Sootdi  aid  Ekiglbh  luliiliifciifi,  is  Hb 
wealthieal  and  mort  important  town  in  Ireland,  bo  fiur  aaBwrnftctiirinf  pnwpm^ 
goes,  whilst  BaUyshanaon  is  a  wretched  little  town,  depending  for  miiffnw  cm  fts 
neighbourhood  to  a  watering  place  fbr  sea^hnthins,  ad  on  ite  sshnon  Mmf, 
now  iMstd  hf  a       aaaMl  SML 
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The  object  of  my  present  letter  is  to  show  yoa  that  snch 
mts  are  extracted  from  the  people,  considering  the  low  state 
of  agrieultoral  improyement,  as  do  leare  those  who  produce 
the  rents  with  little  beyond  bare  snbostence.  The  law  of 
entail  and  settlement  charges  on  property  often  so  cripple 
the.  landowners  that  they  are  frequently,  as  compared  with 
their  nominal  property,  poor  men ;  extravagant  habits,  family 
pride  to  live  befitting  the  nominal  income,  load  the  estates  of 
such  men  with  inenmbninces,  ontil  at  length  the  deader  res'^ 
joff  of  an  Irish  landlord  is  taken :  he  flies  to  Florence  and 
fifes  at  an  hotel,  where  at  the  tahk  ShaU  he  can  boast  of  his 
Irish  acres— or  he  resides  in  London,  in  lodgings,  and  in  ob- 
senrity.  In  either  case  there  is  no  capital  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland.  In  the  one  case  capital  can  never  be  created,  in  the 
other  case  il  is  simk  and  wasted.*   The  land  is  left  to  the 

*  ''We  should  tbmk  onnehres  obliged,  as  good  Irishmen,  to  confine  our 
cirtMMwMinte  bowiiof  n  hooeifeaBdl  ntkM^  frsgiOity^  not  only  thai  we 
may  keep  oanelves  and  our  dependents  above  the  scorn  of  a  base  and  mercenary 
world,  but  that  we  may  not  leave  them,  as  too  many  do,  a  race  of  beggars,  and  a 
rent  charge  and  burden  on  a  country  already  sufficiently  nnpoverished.  We  should 
tiiereCore  try  to  imitate  the  thrifty  Dutch,  who  live  on  two-thirds  of  their  income, 
and  lay  up  the  other  for  a  provision  for  their  children.  This  alone  would  make 
them  rich,  without  the  help  of  their  beneficial  and  extensive  trade,  and  would  be 
no  in  remedy  to  «,  who  lose  every  year,  by  the  commodities  imported  for  our 
facrary,  what  we  gain  by  those  we  export,  by  pinching  the  backs  and  the  bellies 
of  our  starved  and  naked  people.  I  cannot  say  how  this  frugal  method  may  be 
relished  by  those  of  our  countr3^en  who  generally  foUow  different  courses,  and 
are  not  content  with  spending  their  income,  unless  they  contract  large  debts 
besides,  many  of  which  (that  diey  may  be  as  honest  as  they  are  wise)  they  never 
pay,  though  their  creditors  and  their  families  are  undone  by  trusting  them.  I  am 
sure  our  comitry  would  find  the  benefit  of  it  if  it  were  followed  by  all.'' — Rt^ec^ 
tiong  and  ResohtHom  proper  fw  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland ^  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr, 
Madden f  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  p.  33. 

"  To  speak  plainly :  to  hear  a  nation  bawling  out  misery  and  beggary,  and  to 
see  sudi  numbers  of  her  wise  and  good  children  fluttering  about  the  world  in 
splendour  and  magnificenee,  seems,  at  first  sight,  an  irreconcileable  contradiction. 
People  that  have  common  sense,  humanity,  and  honesty  themselves,  will  be  apt 
to  suppose  ihcm  in  others,  and  can  hardly  believe  that  so  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  can  riot  and  blase  abroad  while  some  thousands  of  their 
fellow.citisens  are  starving  for  want  of  their  help  at  home,  and  tiicir  native  country 
ia  vedoced  to  beggary  and  a  deadly  consomption. 

**  Even  dogs,  ttey  say^  when  sick,  know  &eir  own  pbysie,  and  takeit  efiectually  ; 
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management  of  agents,  or  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  receiyers 
in  Chancery — in  either  of  which  eases  there  is  but  one  object 
— to  extract  as  much  rent  as  possible  and  to  expend  as  litde 
upon  the  estate  as  possible.  With  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
want  of  employment,  the  distress  and  misery,  and  the  dis- 
turbances of  Ireland,  under  whatever  name,  are  not  difficult 
to  be  accounted  for. 

It  is  necessary,  on  entering  on  this  discussion,  to  dear  its 
consideration  of  some  of  those  habitual  mystifications  which 
are  thrown  about  it.  Rent  is  that  which  is  paid  for  the  use 
of  the  land  by  the  occupier  of  the  land.  Whatever  is  the 
rent  of  the  land  to  the  occupier  is  the  rent  which  is  paid  for 
it.  How  that  rent  is  to  be  divided, — ^how  much  of  it  is  to 
go  to  the  farmer,  who  lets  part  of  his  land  in  con-acre  to  the 
cottier, — and  how  much  is  to  go  to  the  land-jobber  or  middle- 
man, who  lets  the  land  to  the  farmer  and  cottier, — and  how 
much  is  to  go  to  the  landowner,  who  leases  it  to  the  middle- 
man, who  lets  it  to  the  farmer,  who  divides  it  out  in  con-acre 
to  the  cottier, — ^is  not  the  question.  The  landlord  who  leases 
his  land  at  a  fair  rent  ought  not  to  bear  the  odium  of  extract- 
ing the  extreme  rents  which  are  often  paid  for  that  land, 
however  blameable  he  may  be  for  permitting  his  land  to 
be  so  dealt  with.*  In  the  province  of  Ulster,  too,  ano^er 

and  I  therefore  heartily  wuh  many  of  our  people  at  home  and  abroad  may,  for 
the  fntore,  give  us  such  proofs  of  their  having  some  share  in  this  natural  instinct 
as  may  make  us  fiill  amends  for  tbe  want  of  all  rational  management  of  themseLves 
and  their  substance,  to  prevent  our  ruin/' — Prrface  to  Dr.  Madden* m  wartf 
**  Refleetiona  and  Retolutiom  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  qf  Ireland"  published 
m  1738. 

*  It  has  long  been  the  fEuhion  to  abuse  Irish  landlords  for  everything,  and  to 
accuse  them  of  exacting  the  most  enormous  rents.  If,  by  the  term  landlord,  it 
meant  the  landovmer,  this  accusation  is  most  unjust  and  unmerited  when  made 
against  landowners  as  a  class.  It  is  true  that  the  rents  exacted  from  the  occupier 
are  often  enormous.  But  the  occupier  is  very  often  the  sub-tenant  of  a  small 
farmer,  holding,  perhaps,  half  an  acre  of  con-acre  land,  and  paying  3/.,  4/.,  or  51., 
rent  for  it.  This  U  an  enormous  rent  to  the  poor  occupier ;  but  who  is  Ait  land- 
lord ?  Pro  h&c  vice,  the  farmer  is  his  landlord.  Again,  perhaps,  the  fiurmer 
pays  21.  an  acre  for  the  land  undrained,  widiout  fences,  or  buildings,  or  offioei 
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matter  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  for  land, — and  that  is,  the  tenant-right. 
In  a  future  letter,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  more  fully 
explaining  what  the  tenant-right  is, — what  its  advantages, 
and  what  its  disadvantages.*  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
explain  that  the  tenant-right  is  a  binding  custom  which  is 
permitted  and  prevails  more  or  less  throughout  Ulster,  and 
it  is  partly  founded  on  the  custom  of  the  tenant  making  all 
of  what  are  termed  the  improvements"  on  his  farm ;  that 
is,  he  builds  his  house  and  offices,  and  makes  fences  and 
drains.  For  these  "  improvements"  he  claims,  amongst  other 
things  (which  I  need  not  now  stay  to  notice),  what  is  called 
the  good-will,"  compensation  from  the  incoming  tenant,  or 
they  descend  to  his  son,  who,  in  like  manner,  claims  as  his 
inherited  right,  to  sell  the  improvements"  and  goodwill" 
of  his  farm,  if  he  should  have  to  leave  it.  This  tenant- 
right"  is  often  sold  for  10/.,  15/.,  and  even  20/.  the  acre ;  in 
fiwt,  often  for  as  much  as  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  land  itself.  Now,  it  is  clear,  as  the  landlord 
has  not,  as  in  England,  built  the  tenant's  house  and  made  the 
"  improvements,"  and  the  tenant  is  compelled  either  to  make 
them  or  pay  for  them,  that,  whatever  sum  is  thus  expended 

upon  it,  to  some  Dublin  gentleman,  or  absent  lawyer  or  doctor,  who,  as  a  middle- 
moHf  sublets  it  to  him.  Well,  21,  an  acre  for  land  in  such  condition  it  an 
extortionate  rent.  But  who  is  the  fiirmer's  landlord  ?  Not  the  landowner,  but 
the  middleman — the  lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  shopkeeper,  who  rents  the  land  of  the 
landowner,  and  sublets  it  to  the  farmer.  Pro  hue  frice,  the  middleman  is  the 
former's  landlord.  The  superior  landlord — the  landowner — who  gets  all  the 
blame  of  all  the  extortion  practised  with  regard  to  his  land,  very  probably  does 
not  get  \0s.  an  acre  for  it,  and,  having  let  it  on  lease,  cannot  help  the  extortion. 
It  is  true  that  the  landowner  or  his  forefathers  have  been  much  to  blame  for  their 
lax  management  of  their  estate  ;  but  to  heap  all  the  obloquy  and  abuse  upon  him 
— which  the  extortionate  rents,  exacted  by  others  for  the  land  which  he  owns, 
perhaps  deserve — ^is  most  unjust.  This  abuse  has  been  used  as  a  political  "  clap- 
trap," without  at  all  defining  what  the  term  ''landlord"  in  Ireland  means.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  lawyers,  doctors,  shopkeepers,  and  farmers  of  Ireland 
are,  in  this  obnoxious  sense  of  the  term,  landlord* — in  fact,  middlemen. 
*  See  the  Letter,  dated  Dunfanaghy,  Donegal,  post. 
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by  the  tenant,  the  interest  of  it  stands  as  an  eqninlent  for 
rent.  Thus,  where  tenant-right  exists,  for  ten  aeres  of  land 
let  at  1/.  an  acre,  and  for  which  the  tenant  has  paid  102.  an 
acre  tenant-right,  the  rent  will  not  be  101.,  bat  152.,  or  SOt. 
an  acre ;  that  is  102L  for  the  landlord's  rent,  and  52.  for  the 
interest  of  1002.  sunk  in  purchasing  the  tenant-right  o£  the 
ten  aeres. 

A  great  deal  of  the  land  of  this  country  is  let  by  the  large 
proprietors  on  leases  renewable  for  ever  on  payment  of  a 
fine,  and  at  a  low  rent.  The  leaseholders  in  these  cases 
rarely  cultivate  the  land  themselyes ;  generally  they  snbleft 
the  whole  in  patches  to  farmers  and  cottiers  at  a  much  higher 
rent,  and  become  what  are  termed  middlemen."  Some- 
times these  middlemen  underlet  the  whole  at  an  increased 
rent  to  one  man,  who  again  underlets  to  &rmers  and  cottiers 
at  a  further  increased  rent ;  and  this  second  middleman,  as 
he  usually  extracts  a  most  extortionate  rent,  employs  himself 
in  watching  his  tenants,  and  pouncing  on  every  shilling  thej 
make ;  and  sometimes  the  farmers,  in  such  a  case,  to  enable 
them  to  pay  these  high  rents,  let  out  firagments  of  land  ma- 
nured to  cottiers,  in  what  is  termed  con-acre,"  for  which  the 
general  price  is  82.  to  102.  the  acre.*   Often  not  only  the 

*  "  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  various  interests  possessed  in  tb€  same  estate 
was  detailed  respecting^  a  large  piece  of  land  in  the  barony  of  Kilconncl,  eovnty 
Galway.  The  proprietor  in  fee  is  Mr.  Alderman  Harty,  who  purchased  from  m 
individual  in  whose  favour  it  had  been  confiscated  after  ^e  battle  of  Angfarim,  it 
tiie  revolution  of  1688.  Alderman  Harty  receives  9d.  per  acre  from  Major  War* 
burton,  the  first  lessee ;  Mr.  Handy  pays  tinder  an  old  lease,  2s.  6cf.  sn  aen  to 
Major  Warburton  ;  John  North  holds  under  Mr.  Handy,  and  pays  fit.  aa  men  ; 
John  North  has  sublet  to  several  small  tenants,  and  receives  from  Diem  on  aa 
average  of  1/.  7«.  an  acre.  The  above  particulars  were  read  aloud  to  the  meetiug, 
and  it  was  replied  that  thej  were  correct."  fPoor  Inquity,  Ireitmd^  1836. 
Appendix  F.  page  142.) 

The  same  evidence  regarding  the  barony  of  Kilconnel,  in  Gkdway,  states,  lortlHr 
on,  Some  of  the  richest  tenants  in  the  county  will  con-acre  their  lands  dnrivg 
the  last  few  years  of  their  lease,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  as  much  value  as  pof- 
sible  before  their  ejection,  and  thus  exhaust  the  land,  or  they  will  threateB  to  do 
80,  and  frighten  the  landlord  into  buying  up  their  interest  at  a  high  rate.  Latoon 
farm,  consisting  of  426  acres  Irish  measure,  witii  a  large  tract  of  bog,  was  Uasbd 
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ongmml  landowner,  but  the  first  leaseholder,  or  middleman, 
are  mbaeotees.  These  two,  of  course,  extract  the  bulk  of  the 
reat,  which,  as  absentees,  they  do  not  employ  as  capital  in 
finding  a  maribet  fi>r,  and  employing  industry  on  their 
estates.*  The  second  middleman  is  a  non-producing  man, 
sobsisting  on  the  increased  rent ;  he  is,  therefore,  supported 
by  the  industry  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  helps  to 

mgnj  yean  ago,  by  Lord  Clonbrock  to  Lewis  Ward,  at  ao  annual  reat  of  295i!. 
Lewii  Ward's  representativa  let  the  greatest  part  of  some  of  it  to  very  small 
taMDtiy  abowt  tliir^  in  nsnber.  Lofd  Clonbrocky  in  orikdt  to  piweut  any  more 
■nMrtting  or  oon«acreix^  which  the  repraentatiw  of  Lewis  Ward  threatened  on 
a  large  scale,  bought  tiie  lease  at  the  cost  of  1,700/.  The  original  lease  was 
far  three  lifw,  ad  of  fboBt  two  at  ^e  age  of  75  and  upwards  remained  at  the 
tiB0  af  haying  «p ;  yet  such  was  the  injury  which  might  htm  been  inffided 
during  their  term  that  the  money  was  paid  to  save  the  estate  from  total  destroo- 
tion ;  BO  ooreaeBts  had  been  inserted,  nor,  if  they  had,  would  they  have  been 
ofay  end.  Of  Osa  turn  the  profit  rent  of  Lord  Clonbrock  will  be  about  2007. 
a  year,  and  he  wiU  spend  about  5002.  more  to  buy  ent  the  emaU  tenanta,  and  to 
get  them  quietly  to  his  mountain-estate,  or  to  remove  wherever  they  piease.  If 
these  lands  had  been  con-acred  they  would  in  five  years  pay  double  the  purchase- 
noney.  (Mr.  Jh'i-aiiwyftaai.)— J>  wM  ke  mott  detirttbh  far  oH  parHe9  that 
ike  landlord  tkmdd  bt  eampMed  to  take  all  improMmeatt  at  a  fair  valmatum, 
and  the  tenant  to  pay  damagef  for  proved  wilftl  neglect ;  several  small  farmers 
exclaimed,  that  *  hundreds  would  readily  improve  if  they  were  sure  that  they  them- 
sdvei  and  not  their  laadknls  diould  have  the  benefit  of  the  money  laid  out/  " 

All  who  have  not  the  fise-simple,  and  have  tenants  under  them,  are  called 
'middlemen.'" 

''Hie  reduction  of  rent'from  2/.  (the  sum  paid  to  the  middleman)  to  1/.  1«.  \d. 
made  by  Lord  Qonbrock  when  he  had  come  into  possession  of  psrt  of  his  estates, 
proves  sufficiently  that  the  absence  ofintereet  in  the  permanent  good  qfthe  land 
induces  the  middleman  to  press  the  occupier  more  than  the  proprietor  finds 
ta  he  to  his  true  interest.  The  proprietor  could  not  make  a  reduction  of  rent  in  order 
ttttt  the  ooeupier  aoight  keep  tiie  farm  in  heart,  with  any  certainty  that  each 
middleman  would  make  an  equal  allowance  to  the  other,  and  the  last  to 
the  occupier.  It  would  only  make  the  middleman  better. — Mr,  Filgate^  Ibid. 
pa«el4S. 

*  In  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Inquiry  (IreUmd), 
in  1836,  in  the  barony  of  Dromahair,  county  Leitrim,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery 
states,  that,  •*  the  only  proprietors  of  land  residing  in  the  barony  are  Mr.  Fawcett, 
who  occupies  about  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  Mr.  Cullen,  who  holds  about  ten,  and 
whoae  estates  do  not  exceed  five-hundred  acres  respectively."  Mr.  Nixon  says, — 
"  Ton  BMy  say  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  this  barony  are  owned  by  absentees." 
'^Appendise  (JF),  page  144.  I  only  quote  this  as  an  average  sample  of  the  evidence 
on  ^baa  snbjeot.   The  bhie  book  is  full  of  similar  evidence. 
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consume  capital,  and  not  to  create  it.  I  am  now  speaking 
generally,  and  not  with  reference  to  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. It  will,  I  think,  be  conceded  by  those  who  know 
Ireland,  that  if  I  had  wanted  to  make  a  case  against  landlords 
for  extracting  high  rents,  I  should  not  have  come  into  the 
province  of  Ulster ;  and,  with  regard  to  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, the  landlords  are  reputed  generally  to  be  good 
landlords,  residing  chiefly  on  their  estates,  who  encourage 
improvements,  and  discourage  middlemen  and  subletting. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
amount  of  income  which  a  tenant  and  labourer  have  under 
the  favourable  circumstances  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  also 
under  the  less  favourable  circumstances  of  the  adjoining 
county  of  Leitrim.  Not  taking  town-lands  as  any  criterion, 
because  they  rent  high  from  being  accommodation-lands, 
and  near  this  town  average  from  3Z.  to  5/.  an  acre,  land 
generally  is  let  in  this  neighbourhood  at  1/.  to  30s.  an  acre. 
To  this  is  to  be  added  the  interest  of  the  tenant-right,  which 
exists  in  this  county,  and  rates  at  4/.  to  5L  the  acre.  In  the 
adjoining  county  of  Leitrim  there  is  much  poor  grazing  land, 
as  well  as  much  very  good  land,  and  rents  run  from  ISt. 
to  35i.  and  2/.  an  acre.  The  tenant-right  is  not  general 
there.  Now,  taking  Adam  Smith's  definition  of  rent,  which 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  accurate,  and  from  which  Senior, 
Ricardo,  M'CuIloch,  and  other  political  economists  do  not 
materially  dififer, — "The  rent  of  an  estate  above  ground 
commonly  amounts  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  third  of  the 
gross  produce ;  and  it  is  generally  a  rent  certain  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  occasional  variations  in  the  crop," — we  will 
proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  rent  usually  extracted  is  a 
third  of  the  gross  produce.*    The  remaining  two-thirds  are 

*  **  PolitiGal  economists  divide  the  entire  produce  of  the  earth  into  three  putit 
called  wages,  profit,  and  rent." — Senior,  Eneyelopadia  Metropolitanaf  page  Itt. 

Modem  writers  on  political  economy,  however,  say  that  rent  ou^t  to  be  a 
fourth  of  the  gross  prodoce  only,  owing  to  the  increase  of  taxes  and  other  charge* 
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distributed  thus  hj  the  same  author: — one-third  for  the  pay- 
ment of  labour,  the  cost  of  seed,  and  keeping  up  the  stock 
and  implements  of  husbandry  of  the  farm  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing third  as  the  remuneration  and  profit  of  the  &rmer  for  the 
exercise  of  his  care,  skill,  diligence,  and  trouble.  Every 
enlightened  landlord,  therefore,  who  knows  his  business  as  a 
landlord,  and  who  knows  that  this  division  is  but  a  fair  remu- 
neration for  the  farmer,  strives  by  every  means  to  help  him 
to  increase  the  produce,  because  in  so  doing  he  increases  his 
third  proportion  and  becomes  entitled  to  a  higher  rent.  In 
helping  the  farmer,  therefore,  by  encouragement,  by  leases, 
by  making  improvements,  by  draining,  and  even  by  lending 
him  capital,  the  enlightened  landlord  is  pursuing  the  course 
of  every  enlightened  merchant  andclever  tradesman— taking 
the  surest  method  to  increase  the  value  of  the  commodity  in 
which  he  deals,  and  to  increase  his  profit  firom  it.  A  con- 
trary course  is  suicidal  to  the  landlords  themselves.  The 
common  size  of  farms  in  this  country  is  five  or  six  acres ;  ten 
acres  is  thought  to  be  a  good  farm.  I  have  ascertained  that 
in  this  part  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  where  rents  are 
reasonable  and  the  landlords  fair,  the  following  is  the  produce 
and  cost  of  cultivation  of  a  ten-acre  farm  at  the  fair  rent  of 
1/.  an  acre.  Two-thirds  of  such  a  farm  will  be  under  culti- 
vation, the  rest  fallow,  or  "  grazing,"  as  it  is  here  called. 
The  whole  produce  of  such  a  farm  has  been  estimated  to  me 
by  an  experienced  agent  and  practical  farmer  at  30Z.  The 
rent  is  therefore  fair.  The  farm,  however,  is  so  small  that 
the  farmer  is  but  a  superior  kind  of  labourer,  rather  better 
paid:— 


nnce  tiie  time  that  Adam  Smith  wrote.  On  this  subject  the  Earl  of  Mountcaahel 
gave  lome  Taluable  evidence  before  Lord  Deron't  Commission  (Evidence  Part  3, 
page  14S,)  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  4. 
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£  «.  ^ 

The  seed  will  cost,  at  least  .  .400 
Coimty-oess,  at  5s,  an  acre  .  .      .  2  10  0 

Poor-rates,  at  U.  an  acre  •  0  10  0 

Notitfaeliere  0  0  0 

The  fimer  labours  liiitlfi  and  erthiistiiig 

his  labour  at  the  usual  wages  of  a  laboiizer  10  0  0 
Tenant-right  often  acres  «t  4^.  an  acre,  40^; 

interest  of  40/.  at  5^  per  cent  .  .200 

Bent  of  the  land  10  0  0 

Profit  of  the  farmer  for  his  csre,  skfll,  and 

HiligWHw*  10  0 

£80   0  0 

This  farmer,  therefore,  holding  an  ayerage-sized  farm,  is 
merely  a  labourer  paid  at  the  rate  of  1/.  a  year  higher  wages 
than  a  common  labourer.  Still  he  has  a  house  to  Eye  in, 
and  potatoes  for  his  family  the  year  round,  and  b  therefore 
tolerably  comfortable,  though  his  positiye  remuneration  is 
only  some  5(L  a  week  more  than  a  labourer  receiyes. 

Take  the  case  of  the  labourer  in  this  neighbourhood.  He 
pays  30*.  rent  for  his  cottage,  and  if  he  can  get  it,  30*.  for  a 
rood  of  con-acre,  at  the  rate  of  6/.  an  acre,  which  he  manures 
himself  with  sea-weed.  He  therefore  lives  at  31.  rent.  On 
this  rood  of  land  he  will  grow  with  a  fair  crop  ten  barrels  of 
potatoes  at  eighty  stone  the  barrel,  or  five  tons.  This  gives 
about  thirty-two  pounds  of  potatoes  per  day  for  the  year.  He 
also  keeps  a  pig,  which  he  sells  when  fatted  for  41.  He 
usually  gets  employment  at  1*.  a  day  for  half  the  year,  under 
favourable  circumstances ;  these  wages  at  6*.  a  week  amount 
to  71.  I6s.    His  means  of  subsistence,  then,  stand  thus  : — 

£  s.  (L 

Amount  of  wages  7  16  0 

Value  of  pig  4   0  0 

£11  16  0 

Deduct  rent  3   0  0 


Means  of  living 


£8  16  0 
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together  with  thirtjr-two  pounds  of  potatoes  a  day.**^  I  ha^e 
aBoertained  from  the  union  poor-house  here,  that  the  diet 
giwB  to  paupers  in  the  house  who  do  no  work  is  half  • 
pound  q£  meal  for  breakbst,  and  one  gill  of  milk ;  Ifbr  dinner, 
three  pounds  and  a  half  of  potatoes.  This  is  all  they  are 
allowed,  and  the  men  who  thus  live  complain  that  they  are 
stanred;  but  they  do  no  work,  and  do  not  require  so  much 
food  as  a  labouring  man.  I  am  assured  that  eight  pounds  of 
potatoes  per  day  is  but  a  wmaU  aUmpcmee  for  a  labovnringmaa. 
The  quantity  seems  extraordinary  to  English  habits ;  but  I 
am  assured  by  an  eminent  surgeon  here,  that  nature  aeoom* 
modates  herself  to  this  kind  of  food,  and  that  it  is  a  physio* 
h^ieal  fiiet,  that  as  he  requires  a  larger  amount  of  this  poor 
food  to  extract  from  it  the  necessary  quantity  of  nutriment  to 
support  fife,  so  the  stomadi  of  a  man  who  thus  liTes  has  a 
proportionate  increased  capacity.  However,  be  this  as  it 
may,  I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  a  labouring  man 
reqmirei  eight  pounds  of  potatoes  per  day  when  they  form  the 
sole  diet,+  Taking  an  average  family — a  wife  and  four  chil- 

*  This  is  rather  higher  flian  the  average  rate  of  remuneration.  A  great  number 
of  ioBtanoei  of  labooren'  «nwngs  and  expenditure  are  collected  in  the  evidence 
taken  bj  the  ComtniaticmerB  of  Poor  Inquiry  (Ireland),  Appendix  (D),  page  92; 
but  they  varj  so  much  in  the  itema  and  amounts  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  an 
average  case.  Instances  of  earnings  by  labourers  are  giy^n,  varying  from  3/.  lOt. 
to  SI.  per  amMnn,  and  instanoef  of  their  total  incomes  are  given  varying  from  71. 
to  14/.  Deducting,  however,  rents  of  con-^re,  cottage,  cost  of  pig,  and  neces- 
sary outlays,  most  of  these  instances  leave  only  from  10«.  to  1/.  a  year  for  "  con- 
tingencies," clothes,  tobacco,  "kitchin,"  and  so  forth,  over  and  above  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  family. 

t  In  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Inquiry  (Ireland),  Ap- 
pendix (E),  page  31,  the  following  statements  will  be  found.  **  A  labourer's  family 
has  usually  three  meals  per  day.  It  is  stated  that  about  three  stones  of  fourteen 
pounds  each  of  potatoes  per  day  are  requisite  for  the  consumption  of  a  labourer,  hia 
wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  health  and 
strength."  A  stone  and  a  half  of  potatoes  for  a  day  would  be  a  fidr  allowance 
for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children ;  but  if  the  children  be  grown  up  they 
would  require  more."  (Tbid.  page  7.)  "A  stone  of  potatoes  is  the  usual 
allowance  for  a  labouring  man's  daily  food." — Ibid. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  I  am  under  the  mark  in  my  calculation,  and 
by  no  means  put  an  extreme  case,  which,  indeed,  I  have  always  on  all  occasions 
carefully  avoided. 
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dren,  and  allowing  the  wife  six  pounds  and  the  children  three 
pounds  each  of  potatoes  per  day — we  have  a  consumption  of 
twenty-six  pounds  of  potatoes  per  day,  leaving  the  refuse  and 
six  pounds  of  potatoes  per  day  for  the  pig.  But  a  middling- 
sized  pig  will  require,  I  am  informed,  about  twenty  pounds 
of  potatoes  per  day  to  feed  it.  There  is,  therefore,  a  defi- 
ciency of  potatoes,  which  the  labourer  so  placed  has  8/. 
or  about  3s.  4d.  a  week  in  money,  to  enable  him  to  provide, 
together  with  other  requisites  for  his  family.  Here,  also,  we 
see  the  labourer  has  subsistence  for  his  family  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  If  he  cannot  get  any  con-acre,  or  employment, 
he  is  then  badly  off,  and  destitute  great  part  of  the  year. 

Both  &rmer  and  labourer  here,  therefore,  can  manage  to 
subsist  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  here  we  have  got  good  land- 
lords, and  I  pray  you  mark,  here  toe  have  no  Motty  Jfo- 
ffuiTeisin** 

I  will  take  now  the  adjoining  county  of  Leitrim,  where  the 
landlords  are  not  in  great  repute,  and  where  the  rents  are 
high.  There,  land  at  IZ.  an  acre  is  grazing  land  of  not  very 
good  quality.  There  is  no  tenant-right.  A  ten-acre  fiurm 
of  such  land  will,  I  am  informed,  support  four  cows,  the 
whole  value  of  the  produce  of  which  is  \2L  in  butter,  41.  for 
four  calves  fed  on  milk  for  six  months,  and  a  pig  4/.,— or  20Z. 
The  value  of  a  cow  is  71.  The  cost  of  the  stock,  therefore,  is 
about  30/.   This  farmer's  account  will  then  stand  thus : — 

£  s.  d. 

Interest  of  money,  and  keeping  up  value  of 

stock,  at  10  per  cent  3   0  0 

County-cess,  at  6s,  an  acre  .      .      .  .300 

Tithes  and  poor-rates,  2#.  ditto,  which  the 

tenant  is  made  to  pay     .            .      .10  0 

The  farmer's  labour,  at  the  usual  good 

labourer's  wages  9   0  0 

Rent  10  0  0 


£26   0  0 
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The  rent  of  land  here  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  gross 
produce,  which  is  20/. ;  and  this  calculation,  which  is  drawn 
firom  (acts,  shows  that,  as  much  as  it  is  above  one-third,  it  is 
more  than  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay.  Here  the  farmer 
pays  21.  too  much  rent,  which,  deducted  from  the  amount  set 
down  for  his  wages  as  a  labourer,  leayes  him  but  71  as 
remuneration  for  his  year's  labour,  care,  skill,  and  diligence, 
over  and  above  potatoes  and  milk. 

Now  take  the  case  of  the  labourer  in  Leitrim.  At  Ballina- 
more  wages  are  6rf.  a  day.  The  rent  of  a  labourer's  cottage 
is  there  21.  10«.,  and  con-acre  is  let  at  10Z.the  acre ;  one  rood 
would,  therefore,  be  21.  10s.  The  labourer,  therefore,  sits  at 
52.  rent.  Taking  the  same  calculation  as  in  the  former  case, 
that  he  is  employed  half  the  year  at  6d.  a  day  (this  is  too 
favourable)  hb  wages  will  be  3Z.  I8s. 

£  s.  d, 

Axnount  of  wages  3  18  0 

Value  of  pog  4  0  0 


£7  18  0 

Deduct  rent  5   0  0 


£2  18  0 

And  there  remains  but  21, 185.  over  and  above  an  insufficient 
supply  of  potatoes,  or  about  \s.  per  week,  to  provide  family 
requisites  and  help  out  the  potatoes.  If  he  cannot  get  con- 
acre, or  employment,  he  starves. 

Both  farmer  and  labourer  here,  then,  are  badly  off— their 
rents  are  exorbitant;  here  there  are,  for  the  most  part, 
absentee  and  indifferent  landlords,  and  here,  I  pray  you  mark 
it,  is  the  centre  of  "  Molly  Maguireism.'* 

Mr.  Griffiths,  the  Government  Commissioner  for  the 
General  Valuation  of  Land  in  Ireland,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Land  Commissioners,  Appendix,  part  1.  p.  26, 
deposes  that  his  valuation  is  the  true  value  of  the  land  accord- 
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ing  to  the  scale  of  prices  contained  in  the  act  gning  him 
authority.  That  act  was  passed  in  1837,  when  the  price  of 
produce  was  not  lower  than  it  is  now.  This  gentleman 
deposes  (p.  25),  that, — 

M  Generally  speaking,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  indeed  I  may  say 
throughout  Ireland,  the  amount  of  my  valuation  yery  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  rent  of  the  laige  landed  proprieton;  iut  tt  ttt25  per  cent,  below 
what  may  be  considered  the  high  kttmg  rents  of  tiie  oonntry,  partieakiiy 
those  of  small  proprieton  and  tiie  laorger  inmera.^ 

This  evidence  says  nothing  ahout  the  middlemen;  but 
wherever  the  large  landed  proprietors  have  lei  on  lease  to 
middlemen  at  a  fair  rent,  it  is  below  the  mark  to  say  that 
the  rent  is  set  to  the  occupying  tenant  at  25  per  cent,  above 

its  value. 

Without  boring  you  with  quotations  from  the  evidence  in 
support  of  this  position,  I  will  merely  state,  that,  the  whole 
of  the  three  volumes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Land  Com- 
mission teem  with  complaints  about  the  high  rents;  and 
wherever  I  have  yet  been,  it  has  generally  been  the  first  com- 
plaint made  to  me. 

I  think  the  examples  I  have  placed  before  you  sufficiently 
show  that  such  rents  keep  the  farmer  and  labourer  in  poverty 
and  want — that  they  cannot  accumulate  wealth  into  capital 
to  employ  labour,  and,  coupled  with  absenteeism  and  tibe 
wasting  of  the  capital  elsewhere,  the  country  must  eoBtinne 
poor.  The  examples  I  think^  too,  show,  that  with  a  fisir 
rent  and  resident  landlords  you  have  no  disturbances ;  with 
high  rents  and  absentee  landlords  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
outr^es ;  and  if  this  system  be  continued,  coupled  with 
evils  which  in  former  letters  I  have  pointed  out,  such 
must  ever  be  the  case.  Neither  college  bills,  nor  education 
bills,  nor  Catholic  emancipation  billsy  nor  repeal  bilh,  can 
effect  any  remedy  ci  this  sodal  disoirder.  The  remedy  is  in 
the  community  itsdL  Ami  until  Irisfajnen  act  justlj  and 
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fairly  by  one  another,  help  one  another,  and  cease  wasting  in 
extrayagance,  and  folly,  and  idleness,  the  capital  which  is 
wrung  from  the  peasantry,  often  with  harshness  and  injustice, 
Ireland  will  ever  continue  to  be  what  she  ever  has  been, — 
a  perpetual  scene  of  tumult  and  distress.* 

*  "  It  is  a  known  maxim  in  the  dvil  law,  '  Intereit  rejmbliea  ut  quUibei  re 
9uA  heme  utatur' — (it  ii  of  importance  to  ereiy  countrj  that  men  manage  their 
fortunes  well) ;  and  oertabilj  one  of  the  first  leading  laws  of  erery  nation  should  be, 
to  regulate  men's  conduct,  in  this  great  point,  to  the  welfure  and  general  good  of  the 
whole.  Could  we  hope  for  suidi  lawi  as  wovid  effectually  restrain  our  luxury,  or 
force  us  to  frugality  and  labour,  and  to  increase  our  trade, — I  mean,  our  useftQ 
trade, — ^we  should  expect  to  see  a  happy  change  in  our  affairs.  But  as  that  is  not 
to  be  ULpactejdt  mme^Sattkff  m  hsva  no  odier  hand  for  dMherssMe  from  our 
present  poverty  and  misery  but  what  must  take  its  rise  from  the  weak  foundation 
of  our  own  resolution  and  Tirtue." — Reflections  and  Reeolutiofu  proper  for  the 
GentUtmem  tflrOandt  by  the  late  Dr.  Madden,  qf  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
p.  4. 
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LETTER  VI. 

SKILL  AND  INDUSTRY  THE  GREAT  WANTS  OF 
IRELAND. 

The  Critidsms  of  the  Irish  Press— The  Station  of  Lough  Derg— Skill  and  Labour 
required  upon  the  Land  to  make  it  both  ProductiTe  and  Profitable Tbioae 
things  are  wanted  more  than  Capital,  and  will  create  Capital  and  gire  Employ- 
ment-^The  Profit  yielded  by  caltiyating  a  piece  of  Land  properly,  compared 
with  the  Profit  of  the  same  Land  as  usually  managed  in  Ireland — ^Amount  of 
Waste  Land  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  which  may  be  cnlti?ated  with  the  like 
Profit.  The  great  increase  of  Rent  to  the  Landlords,  of  Profit  to  tiie  Farmfln, 
and  of  Employment  to  the  Labourers  which  the  application  of  Skill  and  Industry 
would  effect.  These  are  the  Wants"  of  Ireland— Questions  to  be  put  to  those 
who  stand  forward  to  lead  the  People— True  Patriotism,  like  '*  Charity,"  ou^ 
**  to  begm  at  home." 

DomsoAL,  Angost  30. 
SiNCB  my  last  letter  to  you  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  several  criticisms  of  the  local  papers  on  my  com- 
munications. Some  of  them  have  amused  me ;  others  have 
excited  my  regret.  Some  say,  "  Oh,  we  knew  that  before ; 
it  needed  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that ;  but  there  are  other  diffi- 
culties enveloping  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland, — 
how  will  you  compass  them?"  Others  say,  "  Oh,  The  Times 
holds  certain  views  on  the  question  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  therefore  its  commissioner,  it  must  be  fairly  concluded, 
reflects  those  views,  and  commences  his  task  as  a  partisan 
and  a  party-writer."    To  the  first  class  of  objectors  I  may 
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be  permitted  to  say,  that  thoagh  thej  knew  a  fact  before, 
the  fact  is  none  the  weaker  for  being  brought  prominently 
forward,  and  established  as  a  fact  beyond  all  cavil.  They 
must  also  remember  the  adage  that  Rome  was  not  built  in 
a  day and  they  will  be  much  mistaken  if  they  anticipate 
that  I  shall  attempt  to  grasp  the  whole  question  of  Irish 
difficulties  at  omey  and  reach  per  saltum  the  top  step  of 
the  ladder  of  elucidation.  I  shall  endeavour,  so  far  as  I  am 
able,  to  go  step  by  step,  and  to  establish  each  step  as  I  go. 
To  the  second  class  of  objectors  I  must  beg  to  express  my 
unfeigned  r^ret  at  reading  this  evidence  of  that  party-spirit 
which  blinds  the  eyes,  perverts  the  judgment,  and  is  the 
bane  of  Ireland.  To  these  gentlemen  I  will  at  once  openly 
state,  that  I  came  here  as  no  partisan,  either  political  or  re- 
ligions. It  is  ungenerous  of  you,  and  it  is  narrow-minded 
to  suppose  it.  I  came  here  unfettered  by  any  instruction 
whatever  from  you,  save  this — to  use  my  own  judgment  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  to  state  that  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  truth  from  observation  and  inquiry.  This,  gentlemen, 
is  my  party;  these  are  my  "  partisan"  views ;  and  to  these 
views  I  shall  adhere.* 

On  leaving  Ballyshannon  I  went  round  inland  by  Pettigo, 
in  order  to  witness  some  agricultural  improvements  which  I 
heard  had  been  effected  there,  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  the  very  intelligent  agent,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
of  Pettigo,  under  whose  superintendence  as  an  agriculturist 
the  improvements  had  been  carried  out.  Pettigo  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Derg,  long  celebrated  as 
(what  is  termed)  a  "  station."  To  an  island  in  the  centre  of 
this  lake  some  20,000  Roman  Catholics  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland  annually  make  a  pilgrimage,  to  undergo  a  kind  of 

*  I  do  not  fear  to  hare  this  assertion  of  a  simple  fact,  thus  early  made,  put  to 
the  test  by  the  most  rigid  examination  of  any  of  these  letters.  Indeed  they  have 
stood  the  test  of  examination,  of  criticism,  both  friendly  and  unfriendly,  and  have 
snrriTed  and  overcome  flat  and  abusive  contradictions. 
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discipline  which  their  church  enjoins.  This  large  lake, 
surrounded  with  gloomy-looking  and  barren  hills,  with  a 
small  low  island  in  its  centre,  completely  covered  with 
chapels  and  lodging-houses,  which  look  in  the  distance  as 
if  standing  on  the  lake — the  associations  connected  with  it, 
and  the  stories  told  of  it,  would  afford  food  for  curious 
reflections ;  but  they  are  here  out  of  place.*   The  character 

*  Some  further  description  of  this  *  *  station ' '  may,  however,  not  be  uninteresting. 
A  **  station"  is  a  place  to  which  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fieuth  are  required 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  as  a  kind  of  penance.  Lough  Derg  is  about  six  miles  from 
Pettigo.  The  first  three  miles  are  on  the  high  road,  and  then  a  narrow  bad  road^ 
which  it  has  been  worth  while  to  make,  owing  to  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  resort 
to  the  place — branches  over  the  most  dreary  looking  moor  and  bog  to  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  where  there  is  a  ferry-boat  kept  at  a  rude  kind  of  quay,  to  ferry  the  pil- 
grims to  the  island  in  the  centre  of  the  lake.  The  lake  itself  is  about  four  miles  in 
diameter  each  way.  It  is  surrounded  by  perfectly  barren  hills,  and  anything 
more  dreary  and  gloomy  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The  **  station"  continues 
about  a  month,  and,  during  its  holding,  pilgrims  flock  there  from  all  parts.  As 
I  drove  down  the  road  to  the  lake,  some  children  ran  out  of  two  or  three  peasants' 
huts  on  the  road-side,  with  handfuls  of  rudely  carved  little  wooden  crucifixes,  to 
offer  me  for  sale.  These  are  sold  to  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  *  *  station, ' '  and 
are  afterwards  preserved  by  them,  with  the  greatest  devotion,  as  proofs  or  trophies 
of  their  pilgrimage.  I  bought  a  child's  handful  of  these  crucifixes  for  a  shilling. 
On  the  way  down,  the  carman  called  at  the  boatman's  cottage  to  tell  him  to  ferry 
me  over  to  the  island,  which  he  did  in  a  most  crazy  old  boat.  The  island  itself  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  shore.  For  the  right  of  ferrying  across,  the  ferryman 
pays  a  yearly  rent  of  160/. ;  and  such  is  the  enormous  number  of  pilgrims  who 
flock  to  the  island,  that  he  realizes  400/.  a  year  from  the  ferry,  his  charge  being 
sixpence  for  each  person.  At  the  time  I  visited  it — the  latter  end  of  August —the 

station"  had  been  over  about  ten  days. 

The  island  is  about  fifty  yards  long  by  fifteen  yards  in  breadth  ;  in  fiuct, 
extremely  small.  It  is  also  very  low,  the  highest  part  of  it  not  bdng  more 
than  two  yards  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  the  centre  of  it  grows  a  solitary 
sycamore  tree,  which  is  carefully  preserved.  On  this  small  space  are  crowded  a 
priory — where  the  prior  and  the  priests  who  ofiSciate  live  during  the  continuance 
of  the  station— seven  lodging-houses,  and  two  chapels.  These  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  space  in  the  centre  of  the  island  round  the  tree,  cover  almost 
every  foot  of  it  to  the  water's  edge ;  and,  as  you  approach  it,  the  buildings  appear 
as  though  standing  on  the  water.  The  first  thing  that  struck  my  attention  on 
landing  was  a  large  and  excellent  boat,  hauled  on  shore  close  to  the  landing-plaoe, 
and  bottom  upwards,  to  preserve  it  till  next  "station."  It  was  as  large  as  a 
herring  fishing-boat,  and  capable  of  conveying  thirty  or  forty  people  across  the 
ferry.  The  first  building  is  the  prior's  house.  I  ought  to  premise,  that  tiie  old 
boatman  and  his  son  who  went  with  me  were  very  communicative,  and  readSlj  told 
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of  the  country  generally  is  that  of  a  saceession  of  swelling 
hills,  which,  as  they  are  uncultivated  for  the  most  part,  look 
barren.  They  are  covered  with  heather,  the  sombre  appear- 

me  ererfthing  I  asked  them.  From  ten  to  fifteen  priests  are  usaally  engaged 
during  the  **  station,"  and  lodge  in  the  prior's  house.  No  person  was  now  living 
on  the  island,  and  all  the  houses  were  closed.  On  looking  through  the  windows 
of  the  priory,  the  accommodation  of  the  priests  appeared  to  he  of  the  rudest 
description, — unpainted  white  wood  chairs,  tahles,  and  hedsteads,  and  sawdusty 
floors.  Each  of  the  seren  lodging-houses  accommodates  from  twelve  to  twenty 
persons  in  a  similar  rough  way.  To  the  poorest  pUgrims,  twopence  a  [night  is 
charged  for  the  use  of  a  chaff-hed ;  for  those  better  off,  threepence  a  night  for  the 
use  of  a  feather-bed.  The  lodging-house-keepers  also  sell  the 'pilgrims  oaten 
bread,  which,  with  water,  is  the  only  diet  they  are  allowed  to  take  whilst  on  the 
island.  The  continuance  of  the  pilgrims  on  the  island  is  from  three  to  nine  days, 
according  to  the  penance  they  are  ordered  to  perform.  The  two  chapels  are  large 
and  roomy.  They  contained  only  very  rude  forms  for  seats.  One  of  them  is 
used  for  divine  service,  the  other  for  prayers  (fasting  and  pra3^g),  and  for  con- 
fessions. On  the  pilgrims^first  landing"  in  the  island,  they  pay  a  toll  of  sixpence 
halQienny  each  to*the  prior  for  the  right  to  land.  They  are  then  taken  to  a  comer 
of  the  island,  where  a  roughly  made  'stone-cross,  with  some  almost  obliterated 
figures  carved  upon  it  is  elevated.  Round  this  cross  is  a  pathway  of  small 
sharp  stones,  which  seemed  tracked  by  being  continually  walked  over.  Round 
thb  cross,  the  pilgrims  are  made  to  walk  barefoot  nine  times,  repeating  a  number 
of  prayers.    They  are  then  ushered  into  the  largest  chapel,  which^is  called  the 

prison,"  where  they  must  fast  and  pray  through  the  whole  of  the  first  night  of 
their  landing.  They  are  warned  against  falling  asleep,  as  they  are  taught  that  to 
do  so  will  bring  on  them  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  will  be  punished  by  purgatory. 
In  order  to  keep  themselves  awake,  each  formful  of  people  appoints  a  watchman 
— (and  they  take  this  office  in  turns  each  hour^  throughout  the  night), — whose 
duty  it  is,  with  a  small  stick,  if  necessary,  to  give  a  smart  rap  to  the  poor  exhausted 
creature  who  may  be  dozing  off  to  sleep.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures,  after, 
perhaps,  a  long  pilgrimage,  have  walked  that  day  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  been 
kept  waiting,  perhaps  for  hours,'without  food,  before  their  turn  came  to  be  ferried 
across ;  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  taste  food  the  first  night  of  their  arrival  on 
the  island, — they  must  '*fast  and  pray."  Physically  exhausted,  too,  by  their 
own  religious  enthusiasm  and  fervour,  and  perhaps  with  sore  feet,  cut  by  the 
sharp  stones  they  have  been  made  to  walk  over,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
be  in  danger  of  sleeping. 

I  was  informed  that  as  many  as  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  people  will  often 
be  on  this  island  at  once,  going  through  the  various  stages  of  their  penances. 

The  mondng  after  the  pilgrims'  arrival,  after  a  night  thus  spent,  he  or  she  has 
to  confess  to  one  of  the  priests.  In  this  larger  chapel,  there  are  eight  or  ten  wood 
confession-boxes,  like  watchmen's  boxes,  in  which  the  priests  sit,  closed  up,  except 
a  small  window  in  front.  At  the  side  of  these  boxes  is  a  small  square  hole,  through 
which  the  kneeling  penitent  confesses  his  or  her  sins  into  the  ear  of  the  priest 
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ance  of  which  is  only  varied  by  a  green  caltivated  spot  here 
and  there,  or,  where  the  ground  has  been  cut  for  turf,  by  a 
black  bog.  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Hamilton  that  the  greater 


inside.  The  priest  then  orders  a  certain  amoimt  of  penance  or  discipline  to  be 
gone  through  proportioned  to  the  enormitj  of  the  offences  of  which  the  pilgrim 
has  been  guilty.  A  shilling  fee  is  charged  for  the  confesrion,  though  often  more 
is  given. 

Then  comes  the  performance  of  the  penances.  To  effect  this  object,  there  are 
six  low,  roughly-made,  little  circular  erections  of  stones,  with  a  doorway  or 
entrance  into  the  inside  of  the  circular  erection.  The  stones  are  formed  into  a 
kind  of  low  circular  wall.  Within  each  of  these  indosures,  in  the  centre,  is 
erected  a  stone  cross,  rudely  carved,  and  green  over  with  the  weather.  Round 
each  cross,  within  the  circular  wall,  is  a  pathway  of  small  sharp  stones ;  and  round 
the  outside  of  the  circular  wall  is  another  pathway  of  sharp  stones  of  a  larger 
description — big  stones,  placed  edge-ways  and  comer- ways  up,  without  regularity, 
and  up  and  down  quite  uneven.  These  little  circular  erections  are  about  three 
yards  in  diameter.  There  are  six  of  these,  all  of  the  same  kind.  The  pilgrims, 
for  one  penance,  are  made  to  walk  nine  times  round  the  pathway  round  the  cross 
bare-footed  over  the  sharp  stones ;  and,  according  to  their  penance,  they  are  made 
to  walk  or  crawl  a  certain  number  of  times  on  their  bare  kneet — men  and 
women — round  the  outside  of  the  circular  erection  of  stones.  Great  offenders  are 
compelled  to  walk  or  crawl  the  same  number  of  times  round  a  similar  pathway 
made  round  each  chapel.  The  greater  distance  to  go,  of  course,  increases  their 
suffering.  They  are  made  to  repeat  a  certain  number  of  prayers  as  they  walk, 
following  each  other  as  closely  as  they  can  go.  After  going  through  their  stated 
penance,  they  obtain  absolution,  and  depart  from  the  island  to  make  room  for 
others.  In  this  manner,  three  or  four  hundred  fresh  people  come  and  go  each 
day  that  the  station  continues.  The  wonder  is,  where  they  can  all  be  stowed  away 
on  f  o  small  an  island. 

At  another  comer  of  the  island,  a  large  iron  boiler  is  built  up  in  brick  work, 
with  a  fireplace  underneath  it  for  boiling  the  water  of  the  lake.  This  the  priesti 
bless,  and  it  is  g\yca  out  to  the  people  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it,  and  is  called 
"  wine."  They  say  they  derive  much  benefit  from  it ;  and,  being  given  to  them 
scalding  hot,  no  doubt  it  does  exhilarate  their  exhausted  frames. 

On  looking  into  one  of  the  lodging-house-windows,  I  saw  a  large  printed  bill 
stuck  with  wafers  agamst  the  opposite  wall.  There  was  a  large  crucifix  printed 
on  it,  and  over  it  the  words, — "  The  sacred  beauty  of  Jesse.'' 

On  one  of  the  stone  crosses,  I  saw,  mdely  engraved,  a  cross,  with  the  words, 
almost  obliterated  by  time, — "  St.  Bios,  St.  Peter— pray  for  us." 

This  protracted  and  severe  discipline  very  often  occasions  death  amongst 
delicate  pilgrims.  Those  who  thus  die  are  conceived  to  be  supremely  haj^. 
They  are  buried  on  an  adjacent  island,  which  is  called  ^*  Holy  Island."  I  visited 
this  island.  It  is  larger  than  the  station  island,  with  a  few  bushes  on  it.  I  saw  a 
number  of  graves  there ;  some  of  persons  who  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  ferry — 
for  when  it  blows  hard  the  lake  is  very  rough,  and  the  boats  are  so  over-crowded 
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part  of  these  dismal,  though  not  unpicturesque-looking  hills, 
might  be  made  almost  as  fertile  and  as  smiling  with  the 
evidences  of  quiet  plenty  as  a  garden. 

witli  anzioiis  pilgrmui,  that,  cm  one  or  two  occasions,  the  boat  has  been  swamped 
in  crossing. 

Whilst  on  Station  Island,  a  party  of  four  peasants  came  to  it  in  a  boat.  They 
were  not  ftuiners,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  them  at  first.  I  confess  I 
did  not  relish  their  joining  my  boatman,  and  at  once  going  with  me,  and  following 
me  fiimiliarly,  as  it  was  getting  dusk,  and  I  was  alone  on  this  island  with  them, 
my  carman  being  two  miles  off  on  the  mainland.  On  leaving  the  island,  they 
asked  me  to  get  into  their  boat,  as  it  was  a  better  one  than  the  boatman's.  Though 
cbnl  I  did  not  like  this  either ;  but  esteeming  it  impolitic  to  show  distrust,  I  imme- 
diately and  boldly  assented,  taking  care,  however,  to  put  myself  in  a  position  in 
the  boat  where  I  could  defend  mjrself,  if  necessary,  and  also  to  be  on  my  guard.  I 
had  not  been  long  in  the  boat  before  they  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  a  **  still"  at 
work?  I  said, ''No." ''Would  you  like  to  see  one,  sir?  "said  they.  I  again  answered, 
readily, — "  If  it  is  not  much  out  of  the  way,  I  have  no  objections."  They 
immediately  pulled  to  another  small  low  island  in  the  lake,  which  they  pointed 
oat,  and  from  which  a  "  smoke"  was  rising,  and  there  I  saw  twenty  gallons  of 
wort  in  tubs,  hid  amongst  bushes,  and  a  still  and  worm  in  full  work.  I  asked 
them, — "  Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  revenue  police  ? — they  are  stationed  within  a 
few  miles  of  3roii."  «*  Oh,  no,  sir ! "  replied  they ;  "  we  have  two  or  three  watches 
set  on  the  lulls  round  the  lake,  who  would  give  us  a  signal.  We  should  see  any 
boat  coming  to  us,  and,  before  it  could  reach  us,  we  would  sink  our  tubs,  knock 
off  the  head  of  tlie  worm,  and  carry  off  our  wort  and  whiskey  in  the  boat  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hike  before  they  got  to  the  island."  To  please  them,  by  showing 
confidence  in  them,  I  landed  and  tasted  their  wort,  and  they  showed  me  their 
process  of  making  whiskey,  and  a  rudely  made  kiln  for  drying  malt  on  the  island. 
They  then  landed  me  safely,  when  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  I  returned  with  my 
car  to  Pettigo.  All  these  men  and  the  boatmen  concurred  in  telling  me  the  same 
story  of  what  was  done  on  '*  Station"  Island ;  and,  to  my  repeated  questions, 
they  all  assured  me  that  they  had  often  seen  the  pilgrims  going  round  and  round 
the  circular  walls  on  their  bare  knees,  and  with  bare  feet,  over  the  rough  and 
sharp  pathways.    Mr.  Hamilton  at  the  Inn  at  Pettigo,  told  me  the  same  thing. 

I  state  the  facts  so  fsr  as  I  saw  them,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  what  was 
told  me,  corroborated,  as  it  was,  by  what  I  saw.  I  came  away  with  certainly  no 
very  exalted  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  could  thus  degrade  the 
intellect  of  man  into  the  belief  that  personal  torture  changes  the  heart,  or  that  cut 
feet  and  bleeding  knees  are  acceptable  sacrifices  with  God.  It  was  a  curious 
reflection,  too,  to  have  thus  associated  together  tiiis  island  of  smugglers  with  the 
island  of  penance.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  ridicule  the  Roman  Catholics 
for  their  faith.  We  must  remember  our  own  glass-houses.  The  Dissenters  have 
their  "jumpers"  in  chorus  in  a  circle,  whilst  they  implore  our  Saviour  to  come 
amongst  them.  And  even  we  of  the  Church  of  England  have  those  amongst  us 
who  think  that  preaching  in  a  white  surplice  and  praying  with  our  faces  to  an  altar 
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Let  us  now  bear  in  mind  that  the  want  most  pronunently 
and  frequently  put  forward  in  Ireland,  is  the  want  of  capital^ 
and  that  the  want  most  felt  by  its  poor  is  the  want  of  employ- 
ment ;  and  I  will  proceed  to  put  you  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  experience,  the  practical  effect  of  acting  upon 
which  I  saw, 

Mr.  Hamilton  rents  a  farm,  for  which  he  pays  18^.  an 
acre  rent.  Some  of  it  is  tolerably  good  land ;  other  parts  of 
it  are  miserably  poor.  The  surface  of  the  soil  is  of  a  thin, 
sandy  character;  the  subsoil  is  composed  partly  of  blue 
gravel  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  blue''clay,  and  partly 
of  red  gravel. 

Close  to  the  town  is  a  field  on  a  steep  hill-side,  which 
three  years  ago  was  perfectly  barren,  and  which  is  1  acre 
and  18  perches  in  extent.  It  grew  ragweed,  rushes,  and 
thistles,  had  a  fine  crop  of  stone  on  its  surface,  and  was  not 
worth  2*.  Qd,  a  year  rent ;  in  fact,  it  was  worth  nothing — a 
perfect  waste,  over  which  the  pigs  wandered  to  pick  up  what 
they  could  find,  and  which  might  occasionally  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  linen.  This  piece  of  land,  from  its  wretched 
appearance,  went  in  the  village  by  the  nicknames  of  "  Clover 
Field,"  and  "  Whistle  Bare."  TJjis  field  it  was  determined 
to  reclaim  by  a  process  which  Mr.  Hamilton  had  before 

are  the  only  sure  roads  to  salvation.  These,  however,  are  formalities  (to  call  them 
by  no  worse  name)  which  originate  in  weak  or  excited  minds,  and  which  have  in 
them  little  of  the  vital  spirit  of  Christianity — of  that  something  beyond  this  world, 
in  fact,  which  the  inteUect  of  man  soars  to  and  wants,  and  which,  as  beings  pos- 
sessed of  intellect — ^no  matter  of  what  faith — ^we  shall  do  weU  to  dispense  with. 

Inglis,  in  his  Journey  through  Ireland,''  gives  an  account  of  Lough  Dergand 
its  station,  which  will  be  found  in  page  295. 

The  amount  of  money  thus  realized  by  the  priesthood,  from  about  20,000 
pilgrims  yearly,  may  be  easily  estimated. 

No  doubt,  the  obtainment  of  money  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  continuance  of 
these  degrading  penances.  But  how  can  you  blame  the  priesthood  for  thus  working 
on  the  fanaticism  and  ignorance  of  their  flocks,  in  order  to  obtain  money,  if  yoa 
give  them  no  other  means  of  living.  Those  who  oppose  a  state  endowment  of  the 
priesthood — ^wholly  apart  from  other  considerations — take  the  most  effectual  means 
for  continuing  these  practices. 
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adopted  with  success,  and  which  I  will  endeavour  to  explain. 
The  strata  of  which  land  is  formed,  are  termed  by  agricul- 
turists "  surface-soil"  and  "  subsoil."  The  upper  part  of  the 
subsoil,  immediately  below  the  surface-soil,  to  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  inches,  is  called  active  subsoil,"  and  is  of  use  when 
mixed  with  the  surface-soil  in  promoting  vegetation.  These 
strata  of  soil  are  generally  in  irregular  layers,  and  are  easily 
discernible  on  digging  into  the  land.  Though  the  surface- 
soil  is  even  and  level  on  its  surface,  from  cultivation  or  from 
the  effect  of  the  weather,  no  matter  what  the  inclination  of 
the  surface  may  be,  yet  the  subsoil  is  always  found  to  be  full 
of  indentations  and  to  be  uneven  on  its  upper  surface,  so  that 
the  surface-soil  spread  over  it,  and  which  is  even  and  level, 
is  necessarily  often  only  a  few  inches  thick  in  some  places, 
and  in  others  will  be  one  or  two  feet  in  thickness.  The 
upper  crust  of  the  subsoil — the  active  subsoil— is  almost 
always  impervious  to  wet ;  if  it  is  of  clay  formation,  it  holds 
the  water  ;  and  even  if  of  sand  formation,  there  is  a  kind  of 
crystallization  of  its  surface  which  makes  it  almost  impene- 
trable to  water.*    The  rain-water  which  falls  on  the  surface 

*  The  Irish  tenn  this  upper  crust  of  the  subsoil  the  lach  leagh^  or  "  grey  flag." 
It  is  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  contains  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  it  the  colour  and  appearance  of 
rusty  iron.  In  all  cases,  this  lach  leagh  retains  the  water  in  its  cups  and  indenta- 
tions, and  prevents  the  water  which  Alters  through  the  bog  or  surface-soil  from 
filtering  through  the  earth  beneath  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  crystallized  deposit — the 
accumulation  of  ages — and  when  broken  up  and  exposed  to  the  surface,  it  quickly 
dissolves,  and  then  forms  a  most  active  manure.  It  gives  back,  in  fact,  to  the 
soil  an  ingredient  which  has  washed  out  of  and  settled  through  it. 

This  lach  leagh  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  permanent  reclamation  of 
deep  bog.  It  is  found  immediately  under  bog  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the 
Burfaoe-soil ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  there  retains  the  surface-water  which  filters 
through  the  bog.  This  water,  from  the  spongy  nature  of  bog,  is  again  attracted 
upwards  by  capillary  attraction.  So  that,  however  much  deep  bog  may  be 
drained  and  cultivated,  unless  it  is  supplied  with  fresh  gravel  and  calcareous 
matter  each  year,  it  has  a  tendency  to  run  back  into  bog.  Capillary  attraction 
team  below  keeps  the  surface-earth  always  cold  and  moist,  and  rushes  and  aquatic 
plants  show  themselves,  and  no  draining  can  efficiently  remedy  this  evil.  It  is  a 
great  object,  therefore,  to  get  down  to  this  lach  leagh,  and  break  it  up,  either  by 
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of  the  ground,  and  filters  through  the  surface-soil,  is  retained 
on  reaching  the  active  subsoil,  or  very  slowly  filters  through 
it,  or  evaporates  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  through  the  surfiioe- 
soil.  These  facts  are  known  well  enough  to  agriculturists, 
who,  by  draining,  endeavour  to  draw  off  this  water  from  the 
subsoil  where  it  is  retained.  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  con- 
ceived that,  as  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  is  full  of  indenta- 
tions, and  is  very  irregular  and  uneven,  the  mere  effect  of 


burning  or  cutting  sway  the  bog — first,  because  drainage  will  then  be  eifectiTe,  and 
that  surface-water,  which  filters  through  the  surfeice-soil,  will  not  be  retained 
there,  but  filter  away  through  the  porous  substratum ;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
lack  Uaghy  or  active  subsoil,  is  in  itself  a  most  Taluable  manure.  I  saw  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  theory  on  the  estate  of  Colonel  Knox  Gore,  near  Ballina,  in 
Mayo,  a  gentleman  of  very  considerable  scientific  attainments,  to  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  introduced.  He  informs  me,  that,  by  adopting  tins  plan  of  culti- 
vating bog,  all  ^  expense  of  labour,  hire,  manure,  &c.,  is  amply  paid  by  (he 
two  first  [crops  of  potatoes.  You  are  secure  of  a  splendid  crop  of  oats,  with 
meadow  the  year  after,  and  herbage  fit  to  feed  cattle  or  sheep  for  the  future,  and 
the  land  improving  with  each  rotation  of  tillage.  Sheep  I  invariably  put  on  sndi 
lands.  They  feed  to  the  highest  perfection ;  and  such  land  is  so  wholesome  for 
■heep  that  they  never  get  the  rot.  This  is  perhaps  from  the  astringent  property 
of  the  bog,  which  forms  so  great  a  part  of  the  soil."  I  saw  many  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  this  on  this  gentleman's  beautifully  cultivated  fiurm.  It  is  pitiable  to 
see  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  bog  in  Ireland,  which  may  thus  be 
profitably  reclaimed  by  the  application  of  sidll  and  industry,  producing  nothing. 

*  **  The  best  and  richest  soil,"  say  Boate  and  Molyneaux,  in  their  '*  Natural 
History  of  Ireland,"  published  in  1726 — a  book  which  is  considered  as  high 
authority — "  if  but  half  a  foot  or  a  foot  deep,  and  if  lying  upon  a  stiffy  clay  or 
hard  stone,  is  not  so  fertile  as  a  leaner  soil  of  greater  depth,  and  lying  upon  sand 
or  gravel,  through  which  the  tuperfluout  moisture  may  descend:  and  not  stsmding 
still,  as  upon  the  clay  or  stone,  make  cold  the  roots  of  the  grass,  qfeom,  and  so 
hurt  the  whole. 

Neither  com  nor  grass  will  grow  kindly  where  the  ground,  though  otfasrwise 
good,  is  not  deep  enough,  as  also  where  it  hath  a  bad  crust  underneath  ;  from 
whence  it  cometh,  that  in  many  places  where  the  grass  doth  grow  very  tfaidc  and 
high,  the  same,  nevertheless,  is  so  unfit  for  the  food  of  beasts,  that  cows  and  sheep 
will  hardly  'touch  it  (especially  if  they  have  been  kept  in  better  pastures  first), 
except  that,  by  extreme  famine,  they  be  compelled  thereto,  and  Uiat'by  reaaonojf 
the  coarseness  and  sourness  of  the  grass,  caused  by  the  standing  still  of  die  water ; 
the  which,  through  the  unfitness  qf  the  nether  crust,  finding  not  a  free  passage 
downwards,  maketh  cold  the  good  mould,  and  the  crop  and  grass  degenerSi 
from  its  natural  goodness.** — Boate  and  Molyneaux* s  Natural  History 
Ireland,  p.  49. 
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gravity  would  cause  the  water  which  filtered  through  the 
«irfiu)e-8oil  to  run  into  and  fill  these  numerous  cups  and 
indentations,  which  would  still  retain  much  water  in  spite  of 
draining  by  the  usual  method.  He  therefore  conceived  the 
plan  of  levelling  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  and  rendering  it 
even,  first  taking  off  the  surface-soil,  concluding  that  this 
would  render  fewer  drains  necessary,  and  make  the  drain- 
ing more  beneficial.  The  effect  of  water  being  held  in  the 
numerous  cups  and  indentations  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  subsoil 
is  to  perish  and  starve  the  roots  of  whatever  may  be  planted 
in  the  sur&ce-soil.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  he 
adopted  the  following  plan : — It  is  usual  to  commence 
reclaiming  land  by  marking  out  potato-beds  and  draining 
between  the  beds.  These,  I  believe,  are  called  by  farmers 
^  lazy-beds;"  and  a  field  is  laid  out  in  them  like  the  follow- 
ing diagram,  which  wiU  make  the  explanation  easy : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

The  broad  patches  marked  "  1"  and  "  2"  &c.  are  the  beds; 
the  narrow  patches  are  where  the  drains  are  to  be.  The 
beds  are  four  feet  broad ;  the  drains  one  foot.  The  surface- 
soil  on  patch  1 "  was  completely  removed  to  one  side  of  the 
field,  after  having  been  dug,  and  shovelled  off  together  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  subsoil,  or  "  active  subsoil."  The 
subsoil  was  then  made  perfectly  even  on  its  surface,  and,  if 
possible,  an  inclination  was  given  to  it  to  drain  off  the  water. 
The  patch  or  bed  marked  "  2"  was  then  commenced,  and 
the  surface-soil  and  active  subsoil  in  like  manner  dug  and 
shovelled  off  it,  and  placed  upon  the  bed  marked  "  1 "  which 
had  now  the  subsoil  made  even  and  ready  to  receive  it.  In 
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this  manner  all  the  beds  were  gone  through,  and  the  "  sur- 
face-soil" was  again  evenly  spread,  being  mixed  with  "  active 
subsoil,"  upon  the  "  subsoil,"  levelled  and  made  even,  and 
with  an  inclination  to  run  off  the  water.  The  earth  which 
had  been  removed  off  the  lazy-bed  marked  "  1,"  to  one  side  of 
the  field,  was  then  wheeled  on  to  the  last  lazy-bed,  when  the 
subsoil  was  levelled  and  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  stones 
picked  out  of  the  land  were  laid  where  the  drains  are,  and 
afterwards  broken  and  used  in  forming  a  deep  permanent 
drain  every  thirty  feet  apart.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
these : — the  water  having  a  tendency  to  drain  itself  off  the 
inclined  and  even  surface  of  the  subsoil,  fewer  expensive 
permanent  drains  are  therefore  needed ;  there  are  no  longer 
any  indentations  on  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  to  hold  and 
retain  water,  which  drains  cannot  affect,  and  which  might 
render  the  draining  imperfect;  the  active  subsoil  is  well 
mixed  with  the  surface-soil,  and  the  surface-soil  is  thereby 
increased  and  improved  in  quality;  and,  lastly,  the  surface- 
soil  is  spread  an  even  thickness,  insuring  an  even  crop. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  expenditure  of  reclaiming  and 
sowing  with  a  first  crop  this  field  of  1  acre  and  18  perches, 
which  was  not  worth  2s.  6d,  a  year,  and  the  results  which 
have  been  produced  by  it.  The  following  was  the  expen- 
diture : — 


£ 

s. 

36  men  digging,  &c,  at  Sd,  a  day  . 

1 

4 

0 

9  boys  dropping  potatoes,  at  Sd.  a  day  . 

0 

2 

3 

Manuring  ....... 

8 

2 

0 

Average  rent  not  worth  2*.  6d      .      .  . 

0 

18 

0 

18  men,  at  Sd.  a-day,  shovelling  potatoes 

0 

12 

0 

36  men  digging  potatoes,  at  Sd.  a  day 

1 

4 

0 

36  boys,  as  gatherers,  at  Sd.  a  day 

0 

9 

0 

Expenses  of  re-forming  the  ground 

5 

7 

1 

County-cess  

0 

2 

6 

Tnfjil  Mmt  nf  TArlAiTninor^  r<»nf_  mannrinor. 

and  setting     ....  £18 

0 

10 
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The  produce  was  52  barrels  of  potatoes,  at  60  stone  the 
barrel, — ^which,  at  the  low  price  of  7*.  6rf.  a  barrel, 

£  s,  d, 

Amoontsto        .      .  ...      19  10  0 

Cort  of  reclaiming  and  firet  crop    .  .      18   0  10 

Profit  the  first  year  .      .      .      £19  2 

The  second  year  the  crop  was  laid  down  in  oats  and 
grasses.  The  produce  was  10  score  and  8  stooks  of  straw, 
covering  the  cost  of  rent,  seed,  labolir,  and  all  expenses ;  and 
15  sacks  and  8  stones  of  oats  at  24  stone  the  sack — ^which, 
at  18«.  a  sack  (the  then  selling  price),  left  a  clear  profit  the 
second  year  of  13/.  16*.  This  year,  which  is  the  third  year, 
there  have  been  4  tons  17  cwt.  of  hay  grown  by  this  field, 
which, 

£  *.  d. 

Attwo  guineas  aton,  amounts  to  .      .       10   3  8 

Deduct  rent  and  county-cess       ...  110 

Leaving  clear  profit     .      .      .      .      £9   2  8 

The  after-grass  pays  the  labour  of  cutting  and  making  the 
hay. 

I  walked  over  this  field — there  was  on  it  a  thick  crop  of 
after-grass.  The  adjoining  field  had  been  thus  reclaimed 
two  years,  and  was  growing  a  splendid  crop  of  oats  and 
clover  as  its  second  crop.  At  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
Mr.  Hamilton  led  me  into  a  field,  well  lying  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  land  of  which  he  said  was  worth  20^.  an  acre 
rent.  Two  years  ago  it  gave  a  crop  of  potatoes,  followed 
last  year  by  a  crop  of  oats.  It  was  not  then  laid  down 
in  grass,  nor  is  it  drained,  but  cultivated  after  the  manner 
which  prevails  in  Ireland.  This,  its  third  year,  it  is  growing 
a  very  thick  crop  of  ragweed,  mixed  with  rushes,  a  few 
windle  straws  here  and  there,  some  thistles,  half  the  ground 
black  without  any  verdure  upon  it,  and  the  rest  natural  grass, 
and,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  farmer  with  me,  not 
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this  manner  all  the  beds  were  gone  through,  and  the  sur- 
face-soil" was  again  evenly  spread,  being  mixed  with  "  active 
subsoil,"  upon  the  subsoil,"  levelled  and  made  even,  and 
with  an  inclination  to  run  off  the  water.  The  earth  which 
had  been  removed  off  the  lazy-bed  marked  "  1,"  to  one  side  of 
the  field,  was  then  wheeled  on  to  the  last  lazy-bed,  when  the 
subsoil  was  levelled  and  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  stones 
picked  out  of  the  land  were  laid  where  the  drains  are,  and 
afterwards  broken  and  used  in  forming  a  deep  permanent 
drain  every  thirty  feet  apart.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
these : — the  water  having  a  tendency  to  drain  itself  off  the 
inclined  and  even  surface  of  the  subsoil,  fewer  expensive 
permanent  drains  are  therefore  needed ;  there  are  no  longer 
any  indentations  on  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  to  hold  and 
retain  water,  which  drains  cannot  affect,  and  which  might 
render  the  draining  imperfect;  the  active  subsoil  is  well 
mixed  with  the  surface-soil,  and  the  surface-soil  is  thereby 
increased  and  improved  in  quality;  and,  lastly,  the  sur&ce- 
soil  is  spread  an  even  thickness,  insuring  an  even  crop. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  expenditure  of  reclaiming  and 
sowing  with  a  first  crop  this  field  of  1  acre  and  18  perches, 
which  was  not  worth  2s.  6d.  a  year,  and  the  results  which 
have  been  produced  by  it.  The  following  was  the  expen- 
diture : — 


£ 

s. 

36  men  digging,       at  Sd,  a  day  . 

1 

4 

0 

9  boys  dropping  potatoes,  at  Sd.  a  day  . 

0 

2 

3 

Manuring  ....... 

8 

2 

0 

Average  rent  not  worth  2*.  6d      .      .  . 

0 

18 

0 

18  men,  at  Sd.  a-day,  shovelling  potatoes 

0 

12 

0 

36  men  digging  potatoes,  at  Sd.  a  day 

1 

4 

0 

36  boys,  as  gatherers,  at  Sd.  a  day 

0 

9 

0 

Expenses  of  re-forming  the  ground 

5 

7 

1 

County-cess  

0 

2 

6 

Total  cost  of  reclaiming,  rent,  manuring, 

and  setting  .... 

£18 

0 

10 

GBBAT  WANTS  OF  IBBULND. 
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The  produce  was  52  barrels  of  potatoes,  at  60  stone  the 
barrel, — ^which,  at  the  low  price  of  It.  6d.  a  barrel, 

£  s,  rf. 

Amounts  to        .      .  ...      19  10  0 

Cort  of  leclaiming  and  firet  crop    .  .      18   0  10 

Profit  the  first  year     .      .      .      .      £19  2 

The  second  year  the  crop  was  laid  down  in  oats  and 
grasses.  The  produce  was  10  score  and  8  stooks  of  straw, 
covering  the  cost  of  rent,  seed,  labolir,  and  all  expenses ;  and 
16  sacks  and  8  stones  of  oats  at  24  stone  the  sack — ^which, 
at  18«.  a  sack  (the  then  selling  price),  left  a  clear  profit  the 
second  year  of  13/.  16*.  This  year,  which  is  the  third  year, 
there  have  been  4  tons  17  cwt.  of  hay  grown  by  this  field, 
which, 

£  d. 

Attwo  gaineis  aton,  amounts  to  .      .      10   3  8 

Deduct  rent  and  oounty-cess       ...  110 

Leaving  dear  profit     .      .      .      .      £9   2  8 

The  after-grass  pays  the  labour  of  cutting  and  making  the 
hay. 

I  walked  over  this  field — there  was  on  it  a  thick  crop  of 
after-grass.  The  adjoining  field  had  been  thus  reclaimed 
two  years,  and  was  growing  a  splendid  crop  of  oats  and 
clover  as  its  second  crop.  At  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
Mr.  Hamilton  led  me  into  a  field,  well  lying  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  land  of  which  he  said  was  worth  20^.  an  acre 
rent.  Two  years  ago  it  gave  a  crop  of  potatoes,  followed 
last  year  by  a  crop  of  oats.  It  was  not  then  laid  down 
in  grass,  nor  is  it  drained,  but  cultivated  after  the  manner 
which  prevails  in  Ireland.  This,  its  third  year,  it  is  growing 
a  very  thick  crop  of  ragweed,  mixed  with  rushes,  a  few 
windle  straws  here  and  there,  some  thistles,  half  the  ground 
black  without  any  verdure  upon  it,  and  the  rest  natural  grass, 
and,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  farmer  with  me,  not 
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this  manner  all  the  beds  were  gone  through,  and  the  "  sur- 
face-soil" was  again  evenly  spread,  being  mixed  with  "  active 
subsoil/'  upon  the  subsoil,"  levelled  and  made  even,  and 
with  an  inclination  to  run  off  the  water.  The  earth  which 
had  been  removed  off  the  lazy-bed  marked  "1,"  to  one  side  of 
the  field,  was  then  wheeled  on  to  the  last  lazy-bed,  when  the 
subsoil  was  levelled  and  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  stones 
picked  out  of  the  land  were  laid  where  the  drains  are,  and 
afterwards  broken  and  used  in  forming  a  deep  permanent 
drain  every  thirty  feet  apart.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
these : — the  water  having  a  tendency  to  drain  itself  off  the 
inclined  and  even  surface  of  the  subsoil,  fewer  expensive 
permanent  drains  are  therefore  needed ;  there  are  no  longer 
any  indentations  on  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  to  hold  and 
retain  water,  which  drains  cannot  affect,  and  which  might 
render  the  draining  imperfect;  the  active  subsoil  is  well 
mixed  with  the  surface-soil,  and  the  surface-soil  is  thereby 
increased  and  improved  in  quality;  and,  lastly,  the  surface- 
soil  is  spread  an  even  thickness,  insuring  an  even  crop. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  expenditure  of  reclaiming  and 
sowing  with  a  first  crop  this  field  of  1  acre  and  18  perches, 
which  was  not  worth  2s.  6d,  a  year,  and  the  results  which 
have  been  produced  by  it.  The  following  was  the  expen- 
diture : — 


£ 

s. 

36  men  digging,  &c,  at  Sd,  a  day  . 

1 

4 

0 

9  boys  dropping  potatoes,  at  Sd.  a  day  . 

0 

2 

3 

Manuring  ....... 

8 

2 

0 

Average  rent  not  %yorth  2s.  6d      .      .  , 

0 

18 

0 

18  men,  at  Sd,  a-day,  shovelling  potatoes 

0 

12 

0 

36  men  digging  potatoes,  at  Sd.  a  day  . 

1 

4 

0 

36  boys,  as  gatherers,  at  Sd.  a  day 

0 

9 

0 

Expenses  of  re-forming  the  ground 

5 

7 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Total  cost  of  reclaiming,  rent,  manuring, 

and  setting  .... 

£18 

0 

10 
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The  produce  was  52  barrels  of  potatoes,  at  60  stone  the 
barrel, — ^which,  at  the  low  price  of  7s.  6d.  a  barrel, 

£  d. 

Amoantsto        .      .  ...      19  10  0 

Coflt  of  reclaiming  and  first  crop    .  .      18   0  10 

Profit  the  first  year  .      .      .      £19  2 

The  second  year  the  crop  was  laid  down  in  oats  and 
grasses.  The  produce  was  10  score  and  8  stooks  of  straw, 
covering  the  cost  of  rent,  seed,  laboXir,  and  all  expenses ;  and 
15  sacks  and  8  stones  of  oats  at  24  stone  the  sack — ^which, 
at  18*.  a  sack  (the  then  selling  price),  left  a  clear  profit  the 
second  year  of  13/.  16*.  This  year,  which  is  the  third  year, 
there  hare  been  4  tons  17  cwt.  of  hay  grown  by  this  field, 
which, 

£  s,  d. 

Attwo  gaiaeis  aton,  amounts  to  .      .      10   3  8 

Deduct  rent  and  county-cess       .  110 

Leaving  dear  profit     .      .      .      .      £9   2  8 

The  after-grass  pays  the  labour  of  cutting  and  making  the 
hay. 

I  walked  over  this  field — there  was  on  it  a  thick  crop  of 
after-grass.  The  adjoining  field  had  been  thus  reclaimed 
two  years,  and  was  growing  a  splendid  crop  of  oats  and 
clover  as  its  second  crop.  At  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
Mr.  Hamilton  led  me  into  a  field,  well  lying  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  land  of  which  he  said  was  worth  20^.  an  acre 
rent.  Two  years  ago  it  gave  a  crop  of  potatoes,  followed 
last  year  by  a  crop  of  oats.  It  was  not  then  laid  down 
in  grass,  nor  is  it  drained,  but  cultivated  after  the  manner 
which  prevails  in  Ireland.  This,  its  third  year,  it  is  growing 
a  very  thick  crop  of  ragweed,  mixed  with  rushes,  a  few 
windle  straws  here  and  there,  some  thistles,  half  the  ground 
black  without  any  verdure  upon  it,  and  the  rest  natural  grass, 
and,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  farmer  with  me,  not 
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this  manner  all  the  beds  -were  gone  through,  and  the  "  sur- 
face-soil" was  again  evenly  spread,  being  mixed  with  "  active 
subsoil,"  upon  the  "  subsoil,"  levelled  and  made  even,  and 
with  an  inclination  to  run  off  the  water.  The  earth  which 
had  been  removed  off  the  lazy-bed  marked  "  1,"  to  one  side  of 
the  field,  was  then  wheeled  on  to  the  last  lazy-bed,  when  the 
subsoil  was  levelled  and  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  stones 
picked  out  of  the  land  were  laid  where  the  drains  are,  and 
afterwards  broken  and  used  in  forming  a  deep  permanent 
drain  every  thirty  feet  apart.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
these : — the  water  having  a  tendency  to  drain  itself  off  the 
inclined  and  even  surface  of  the  subsoil,  fewer  expensive 
permanent  drains  are  therefore  needed ;  there  are  no  longer 
any  indentations  on  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  to  hold  and 
retain  water,  which  drains  cannot  affect,  and  which  might 
render  the  draining  imperfect;  the  active  subsoil  is  well 
mixed  with  the  surface-soil,  and  the  surface-soil  is  thereby 
increased  and  improved  in  quality;  and,  lastly,  the  surface- 
soil  is  spread  an  even  thickness,  insuring  an  even  crop. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  expenditure  of  reclaiming  and 
sowing  with  a  first  crop  this  field  of  1  acre  and  18  perches, 
which  was  not  worth  2s.  6d.  a  year,  and  the  results  which 
have  been  produced  by  it.  The  following  was  the  expen- 
diture : — 


£ 

9. 

36  men  digging,       at  Sd,  a  day  . 

1 

4 

0 

9  boys  dropping  potatoes,  at  Sd.  a  day  . 

0 

2 

3 

Manuring  ....... 

8 

2 

0 

Average  rent  not  worth  2s.  6d      ,      .  , 

0 

18 

0 

18  men,  at  Sd.  a-day,  shovelling  potatoes 

0 

12 

0 

36  men  digging  potatoes,  at  Sd.  a  day 

1 

4 

0 

36  hoys,  as  gatherers,  at  Sd.  a  day 

0 

9 

0 

Expenses  of  re-forming  the  ground 

5 

7 

I 

County-cess  

0 

2 

6 

Total  cost  of  reclaiming,  rent,  manuring, 

and  setting  .... 

£IS 

0 

10 
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The  produce  was -62  barrels  of  potatoes,  at  60  stone  the 
barrel, — ^which,  at  the  low  price  of  Is.  6rf.  a  barrel, 

£   8,  d. 

Amonnts  to        .      .  ...      19  10  0 

Ck)6tofreclamuiigaiidfii8t  crop    .  .      18   0  10 

Profit  the  first  year     .      .      .      .      £19  2 

The  second  year  the  crop  was  laid  down  in  oats  and 
grasses.  The  produce  was  10  score  and  8  stooks  of  straw, 
covering  the  cost  of  rent,  seed,  labolir,  and  all  expenses ;  and 
15  sacks  and  8  stones  of  oats  at  24  stone  the  sack — ^which, 
at  18*.  a  sack  (the  then  selling  price),  left  a  clear  profit  the 
second  year  of  13/.  16*.  This  year,  which  is  the  third  year, 
there  hare  been  4  tons  17  cwt.  of  hay  grown  by  this  field, 
which, 

£    8,  d. 

Attwo  gaiacis  aton,  amounts  to  .      .      10   3  8 

Deduct  rent  and  oounty-ceas       ...  110 

Leaving  dear  profit     .      .      .      .      £9   2  8 

The  after-grass  pays  the  labour  of  cutting  and  making  the 
hay. 

I  walked  over  this  field — there  was  on  it  a  thick  crop  of 
after-grass.  The  adjoining  field  had  been  thus  reclaimed 
two  years,  and  was  growing  a  splendid  crop  of  oats  and 
clover  as  its  second  crop.  At  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
Mr.  Hamilton  led  me  into  a  field,  well  lying  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  land  of  which  he  said  was  worth  20^.  an  acre 
rent.  Two  years  ago  it  gave  a  crop  of  potatoes,  followed 
last  year  by  a  crop  of  oats.  It  was  not  then  laid  down 
in  grass,  nor  is  it  drained,  but  cultivated  after  the  manner 
which  prevails  in  Ireland.  This,  its  third  year,  it  is  growing 
a  very  thick  crop  of  ragweed,  mixed  with  rushes,  a  few 
windle  straws  here  and  there,  some  thistles,  half  the  ground 
black  without  any  verdure  upon  it,  and  the  rest  natural  grass, 
and,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  farmer  with  me,  not 
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worth  2s.  6d.  an  acre  this  year.  The  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood see,  by  example,  the  advantage  of  following  this 
plan  of  improvement,  and  of  cultivating  their  land  with  skill 
and  labour,  and  under  the  wise  encouragement  of  the  land- 
lord, who  grants  them  1/.  an  acre  for  reclaiming  their  barren 
land  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hamilton  his  agent 
and  agriculturist,  20  acres  were  reclaimed  two  years  ago,  50 
acres  last  year,  and  it  is  anticipated,  from  what  the  farmers 
say,  that  150  acres  will  be  reclaimed  this  year. 

Agriculture  is  not  my  profession,  but  I  have  taken  the 
pains  to  master  these  facts,  and  to  understand  what  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  explain,  I  hope,  with  the  clearness 
which  will  make  the  explanation  intelligible;  and  now  I 
will  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  object  which  I  have  in  view. 

We  have  here  a  patch  of  land — nicknamed  "  Whistle- 
bare,"  because  of  its  sterility  and  rugged  appearance — ^not 
worth  2s.  6d.  an  acre  rent,  and  which,  estimating  its  utility 
as  a  drying-ground  or  play-ground,  or  waste  for  pigs  to  pick 
up  roots  in,  at  the  most  extravagant  rate,  could  not  be  worth 
one  guinea  a  year  in  value  to  the  farmer.  But  take  it  at 
this  value,  which  exactly  covers  the  average  rent  of  I8s. 
an  acre  and  the  county-cess,  and  we  have  it  in  three  years 
yielding  no  profit,  but  say  worth  3/.  3^.  After  being  re- 
claimed, we  have  this  same  piece  of  land,  in  the  last  three 
years,  yielding — 

£  s.  d. 

l8t  year,  over  and  above  every  cost  .  .  19  2 
2nd  ditto,     ditto      ditto  .      .     13  16  0 

3rd  ditto,     ditto      ditto     .      .      .      .      9   2  S 

Clear  profit  over  and  above  rent  and  cul-   

tivation,  in  three  years     .      .      £24   7  10 

Now,  just  cast  your  eye  over  the  amount  of  labour  shewn 
to  have  been  employed  in  reclaiming  this  piece  of  land  in  the 
first  year  alone,  in  the  account  of  the  expense  of  it  which  I 
have  above  given. 
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I  ftm  informed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  agent,  and  the  farmer, 
that  this  piece  of  land  of  1  acre  and  18  perches,  thus  im- 
proved, will  yield  on  the  average  from  8/.  to  lOZ.  profit  a  year 
to  the  fiurmer;  will  give  employment  for  40  days'  labour 
a  year ;  and  it  is  now  worth  two  guineas  a  year  rent. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  such  land  in  Donegal, 
which  might  be  reclaimed  with  equal  profit  and  advantage 
to  all  parties.  I  will  not,  however,  speak  wDdly,  but  by  the 
book.  The  following  is  what  the  Occupation  of  Land  Com- 
missioners say  in  their  report  regarding  this  county  (page 
49):— 

"  Ck>imty  of  Don^al. — ^The  waste  lands  of  this  county  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  other  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  Mayo ;  and, 
owing  to  the  wetness  of  climate  and  nature  of  the  suhsoil,  they  are,  pro- 
bably, the  least  improvable.  There  can  be  no  donbt,  however,  that  vast 
tracts  may  be  easily  reclaimed  by  the  expenditure  of  a  moderate  capital 
and  the  introduction  of  additional  labourers.  From  a  careful  examination, 
it  would  appear  that  Donegal  contains  about  760,000  acres  of  unimproved 
and  nnculUvated  land,  253,000  acres  of  which  are  situate  at  elevations 
which  exceed  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  in  such  a  climate, 
unless  in  &voured  and  sheltered  spots,  cultivation  should  not  be 
attempted  at  elevations  exceeding  800  feet.  ...  It  is  probable  that 
within  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Donegal  there  are  about  150,000  acres 
which  might  be  improved  for  cultivation;  250,000  acres  might  be 
drained,  and  thus  rendered  available  for  the  rearing  of  young  cattle ;  and 
.369,000  acres  of  mountain-land,  which  it  is  probable  would  not  repay 
the  expense  of  draining." 

This  is  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland,  from  a  return  made  to  them 
by  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  General  Valuation  Commissioner,  and 
therefore  is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject. 

Now,  let  us  simply  take  the  160,000  waste  acres  in  this 
county  "  which  might  be  improved  for  cultivation,"  and 
apply  the  means  of  calculation  which  the  produce  of 
"  Whistle-bare"  field  affords,  and  what  an  enormous  result 
does  it  give !    Instead  of  two  guineas  rent,  take  one  guinea 
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for  land  now  worth  nothing,  and  you  have  an  increase  of 
rent  to  the  landlords  of  160,000  guineas  a  year  in  this  county : 
instead  of  a  produce  worth  8/.  or  10/.  per  acre  a  year  on  the 
average,  put  it  at  5/.,  and  you  have  an  increase  of  wealth 
among  the  tenant  farmers  of  750,000/.  a  year ;  and  instead 
of  forty  days'  labour  a  year  provided  for  labourers,  take 
twenty  days'  labour,  and  you  have  given  2,000,000  day 
labour  a  year,  or,  at  six  days  a  week,  constant  employment 
every  working  day  in  the  year  for  6,390  labourers  in  this 
county  alone.  Yet  this  is  but  one-half  the  result  which  the 
proper  cultivation  of  "  Whistle-bare"  field  exhibits. 

There  stands  a  fact  regarding  this  county,  as  an  example 
of  what  Ireland  is  capable  of  becoming ;  what  it  is,  is  but 
too  well  known.  And  yet  you  will  find  Irishmen  by  the 
score  declaim  about  the  want  of  capital^  and  the  want  of  em- 
ploymenty  in  Ireland  !  Why,  here  is  a  perfect  mine  of  capital, 
waiting  to  be  realized;  and  more  employment  for  the 
people  than  there  are  people  for  the  employment.  But 
Ireland  is  disturbed,  because  its  people  want  employment, 
and  consequently  bread ;  and  therefore  they  are  ready  to 
listen  to  any  wild  chimera  which  promises  them  relief,  or  to 
enter  into  any  combination  or  commit  any  outrage  which 
they  mistakingly  imagine  will  procure  them  relief.  Oh, 
how  exquisitely  absurd  appear  college  bills,  and  Repeal 
demonstrations,  and  Orange  demonstrations,  to  obtain 
peace,  and  order,  and  prosperity  to  Ireland,  after  contem- 
plating such  a  palpable  and  straightforward  means  as  this 
for  insuring  plenty,  and  occupation,  and  wealth,  and  conse- 
quent contentment  and  peace ! 

Yet  the  remedy  is  a  social  one ;  a  Government  can  do 
little  here.  If  Irish  gentlemen  and  Irishmen  will  not  put  to 
use  those  means  of  prosperity  and  greatness  which  are 
abundantly  given  to  them,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  with 
what  face  they  can  ask  Englishmen  to  help  them.  Why 
whine  about  "  English  capital,"  when  you  have  capital  at 
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jour  very  doors  whenever  you  choose  to  win  it  ?  It  was 
not  thus  that  Englishmen  won  their  capital.  Had,  however, 
the  Government  proposed  a  grant  of  equal  amount  to  that 
which  has  this  year  been  given  (apparently  but  to  ex- 
asperate Ireland,  in  wounding  her  religious  prejudices)  to 
be  spent  in  promoting  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  in 
Ireland,  in  bonuses  of  1/.  an  acre  to  the  farmers,  and  in 
salaries  to  intelligent  agriculturists  to  direct  the  people  and 
certify  that  the  bonuses  were  deserved,  as  is  now  done  by 
a  private  landowner  at  Pettigo,  though  the  relief  would  have 
been  but  trifling  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief, yet  it  would  at  least  have  had  this  much  in  its  favour 
— it  could  have  oifended  no  sensible  man  in  Ireland.  In 
increasing  the  wealth  and  means  of  comfort  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  (even  though  they  paid  treble  rent),  and*  in  afford- 
ing employment  to  labourers,  the  capability  of  consumption 
of  large  masses  of  people  would  have  been  much  increased, 
and  so  many  tax-paying  commodities  would  have  been 
consumed,  that  (what  cannot  be  said  of  the  present  grant)  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sum  granted  would  have  found 
its  way  back  into  the  Exchequer  in  the  shape  of  increased 
Customs  and  Excise  duties ;  and  according  to  the  increased 


*  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  convince  an  Irish  farmer  that  he  gains  more 
by  well  cultivating  his  land,  even  though  a  higher  rent  is  demanded  for  it,  than 
by  neglecting  his  land  and  paying  a  low  rent.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  an  Irish 
farmer  feels  better  satisfied  to  pay  10*.  an  acre  rent  for  neglected  land,  the 
produce  of  which  does  not  realize  21.,  than  to  pay  30*.  an  acre  for  land  well 
cultivated,  the  produce  of  which  realizes  5/.  It  is  clear  that,  in  the  one  case,  he 
g^s  only  30«.  profit  above  the  rent,  whilst,  in  the  other  case,  he  gains  a  profit  of 
3/.  10#.  above  the  rent.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  remote  calculation  beyond 
his  comprehension.  Besides,  it  has  that  great  "bugbear"  to  an  Irish  fanner, 
something  of  uncertainty  about  it,  and  the  benefit,  to  his  mind,  is  remote ; 
whereas  the  difference  between  10*.  rent  and  30*.  rent  is  palpable,  certain,  imme- 
diate. He  therefore  invariably,  absurd  as  it  may  appear,  prefers  to  keep  his  land 
half  cultivated  for  fear  of  a  rise  in  his  rent,  though,  for  every  shilling  additional 
rent  that  he  would  have  to  pay  his  landlord  for  well  cultivating  his  land,  he 
would,  of  necessity,  put  3#.  into  his  own  pocket.  (See  the  first  Letter,  dated 
Limerick,  pot/,  proTing  this  to  be  the  fact  in  the  county  of  Clare.) 
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comfort  would  have  been  the  probability  of  increased 
tranquillity.  It  is,  however,  the  landowners  of  Ireland 
alone  who  can  work  out  this  remedy  efficiently. 

If  I  might  be  permitted,  I  would  suggest  to  sensible 
Irishmen,  before  they  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  after 
wild  projects  and  into  foolish  demonstrations"  (whether  at 
the  beck  of  men  who  throw  up  their  hats  and  ciy 
^  Hurrah  for  Eepeal,"  or  of  men  who  set  the  drums 
agoing  as  Orange  arguments,  to  prove  how  Ireland  is  to 
be  tranquillized  and  made  prosperous  and^  happy),  to  pro- 
pose one  of  two  questions  to  their  leaders,  on  whichever  side 
they  may  happen  to  be : — 

First. — Have  you  any  stake  in  the  country?" 

If  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  question  is  addressed 
answers  "  No ;"  however  much  you  may  esteem  his  talents 
and  individual  worth,  tell  him  plainly,  that  as  he  has  nothing 
to  lose  by  a  commotion  he  may  possibly  be  a  rash  and  in- 
cautious leader ;  and  as  he  may  gain  by  a  commotion,  he 
may  possibly  not  be  a  disinterested  leader,  and  b^  him 
to  retire,  for  you  will  not  follow  him. 

If  he  answer  "  Yes,"  or  you  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
station  and  landed  property,  then  ask  him  this : — 

Second. — "  Have  you,  sir,  cultivated  and  improved  every 
acre  of  your  own  estate  as  much  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
improved,  and  let  it  at  a  fair  rent  to  your  tenant?" 

The  probability  is,  if  he  answer  truly  (and  an  Irish 
gentleman  of  course  will  answer  truly),  that  he  will  reply 
"  He  is  sorry  to  say  (from  some  cause  or  other),  that  he  has 
unimproved  land." 

Then  say  to  him,  "  Go  home,  sir,  and  first  do  your  duty 
to  yourself,  to  your  countrymen,  and  to  your  country,  before 
you  stand  forward  to  lead  us  and  to  teach  us  our  duty." 

Look  at  the  field  nicknamed  "  Whistle-bare,"  and  look  at 
the  results  which  its  proper  cultivation  produced.  If  he  has 
cultivated  and  improved  every  acre  of  his  land  as  much  as  it 
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is  capable  of  being  improved,  like  that  field,  his  rents,  if 
fidr,  will  be  well  paid ;  his  tenants  will  be  comfortably  o£P, 
and  growing  rich ;  the  labourers  on  his  estate  all  employed, 
and  his  estate  improring.  What  more  would  the  man  have  ? 
What  has  he  then  got  to  complain  of  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
country  or  of  its  people  ?  Depend  upon  it,  that  amongst 
landlords  who  thus  do  their  duty  in  their  station,  you 
will  not  find  many  leaders  for  a  mischievous  purpose ;  and 
such  landlords  who  thus  do  their  duty  will  deserve  to  be 
trusted  by  you  as  your  leaders,  if  you  have  any  real  griev- 
ances which  your  own  exertions  cannot  remedy  to  complain 
about.* 


*  For  opinioiis  of  the  press,  see  Appendix  5. 
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*  r.»  ::r-,r:i—  "r^jrfTs.  tfi  "trsii^  UT*.  Tier?  "^as  mic  a 
i*r:'^  'lie  .aaii  ji  rTTTtr.iir,  iiiii  iiii      *^t!y  'T^-»*t,-^ — no 

^     ■        TVT^  ji  He  i.n-rr-r'  3T^  .tss  'v^rb  3*m  ^iw  ; 

7"^*  ■^.•-1^  rr-^jissn  7f  't;mi;j'f*  lene  as=  jx.  "nil  lima  mi  jpvradua.  all 
-Viw  -tSwt^Vf  '/  '•.'^nivj  ii  ifiit  loaier  -nar  a  'glws.  t«'  "as  "snu  ni  winch,  hj 

^-i^r^f  wftt".  -jut  iu  ;r:n*!m:n  21  :airr7  irxnr  sfavsc  paBCO*  and 
».''«*,i%t  ft*A#»A*  -y^-r-i^.  "I'.<axi.  X  i«axr  icaiT  mrcMcbu;  rr  an  amr»  ■§  the 

"  Thr<»«  ff*fan^.  ^//wnuiern  Liaudf  to  a  pirtion  of  < 

fptuh^f  f4  hfrA  it*  hm  U/m^Ua^^  tend  the  maa  wh^  bad  aome  50W  had  li  one 
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rent,*  and  lived  on  potatoes  and  the  produce  of  illicit  dis- 
tiIlation.t  I  write  firom  the  centre  of  an  estate  where  the 
sttbdivision  of  fiirms  had  gone  on  to  sach  an  extent,  that 

extremity  was  sure  to  have  some  bad  at  the  other,  and  a  bit  of  middling  in  the 
centre,  and  bits  of  other  quality  in  odd  comers,  each  bounded  by  his  neighbonr'a 
property »  and  witiiout  any  fence  or  ditch  between  them. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  could  any  one  wonder  at  the  desperation 
of  a  poor  man,  who,  having  his  inheritance  in  thirty-two  different  places,  aban- 
doned them  in  utter  despair  of  erer  being  able  to  nutke  them  out  ? 

"  Fights,  trespaaaea^  confusion,  disputes,  and  aaaanlts,  were  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  consequences  of  this  system.  These  evils,  in  their  various  forms, 
were  endless,  and  caused  great  loss  of  time  and  expense  to  the  people  attending 
petty  sessions,  and,  of  course,  continued  disunion  amongst  neighbours  was 
perpetuated, 

'*  The  system,  too,  was  a  complete  bar  to  any  attempt  at  improvement,  as,  on 
a  certain  day,  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  town-land  were  brought  from  the 
mountains,  and  allowed  to  run  indiscriminately  over  the  arable-land,  and  any  that 
had  not  their  potatoes  dug,  or  other  crops  off  the  ground,  were  much  injurwi. 
Neither  could  any  one  man  venture  to  grow  turnips,  clover,  or  other  green  crops, 
for  nothing  short  of  a  seven  feet  wall  would  keep  out  the  mountain  sheep. 

To  add  to  ^lis,  no  one  would  attempt  to  manure  better,  or  otherwise  improve 
his  proportion,  as  his  neighbour's  cattle  only  would  have  the  benefit ;  and  in 
spring  no  individual  occupier  of  the  division  would  let  or  sow,  or  labour  in  the 
fields,  before  a  certain  day,  when  the  cattle  were  again  sent  to  the  hills  until 
after  harvest ;  and  should  any  one  of  them,  more  industrious  or  enterprising  than 
another,  reclaim  a  portion  of  the  bog  or  mountain,  it  would  be  taken  from  him  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  one  crop  of  it,  and  it  would  forthwith  be  divided  among  all 
the  tenants  of  the  town-land,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  each  paid." — Facts  from 
Gireedore,  p.  14. 

*  "  Rents  were  very  small — almost  nominal — and  there  was  no  regularity  as 
to  collecting  them.  Trifling  sums  were  taken  at  fairs,  or  whenever  or  wherever 
they  could  be  got.  Often  no  receipt  was  given,  no  accurate  accounts  kept ; 
consequently  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  as  to  what  was  due  upon  the 
properties.  ^ 

"  There  were  arrears  of  eight,  ten,  and  even  twenty  years'  standing;  some  of 
the  tenants  not  having  paid  rent  for  that  period,  and  many  lived  on  the  estates 
who  were  quite  unknown.  A  part  of  one  estate,  of  the  value  of  20/.  per  annum, 
appeared  not  to  be  known  at  all  to  the  person  who  sold  the  property  to  Lord 
George  Hill  when  he  purchased. 

The  manner  J  too,  in  which  the  rents  were  collected,  was  strange  and  unsatis- 

t  "  The  general  system  was  to  make  the  grain  into  whiskey,  wliich  was  certain 
of  paying  a  remunerating  price ;  besides,  that  this  raoile  of  trading  was  more 
agreeable,  and  congenial  to  a  people  fond  of  excitement  and  an  irregular  life ; 
though,  of  course,  the  practice  was  sure  to  lead  to  idleness  and  diuaolute  habits.'* 
— Facts  from  GweedorCf  p.  19. 

n  2 


aijMn  «pf«ii  jearf  xzo  h  ^  is  pmajt  o»i«er, 

Lcrd  G*w>rze  HUL  oq  the  adne  of  ikcft  wszi  of  tke 
lazdt  orvner.  wLo  mj  mkmam  :o  &ct.  bpnie 
tbe  rents  vere  «o  «xul!  and  nnzaeruw  ui  <trBv«Is  lo  eol- 
lett  that  xhey  were  doc  worcli  the  expose  aad  tzwble  of 
collecting.  Yet  I  now  vrhe  from  an  mn  as  confofftaUe 
a§  anj  in  Knglartd, — eomfom  the  of  which  yon 

le^rn  doablj  to  appreciate  from  the  miseries  joa  endore 
before  too  arrive  here  fr&m  DonecaL  should  too  be  com- 

£kst-.rT.  m  asxT      ris&ercd        a  "■  i  w^r  a^ac  t9  cae  of  eke  amaR 

fn^rraa  cat^  :«  a  portanjar  daj.  a  iririm  :<f  abac:  famem  mSk%^  vith  a 
T»  (sf  letriijug  OK  rou.    Hariar  i£  kai  crmI  to  a  grncVwi  bj 

vir.m  be  w  cue,  be  adt^d.  -  ibat  be  ntfara.  at  ^  4bt  ««  loo  tetf  to 
atxdcpc  coGecc&z  thfm  1  Tbii  obsei  laskm  iAJutil  na?  taiptiie  ;  and  tbe 
gmrieaua.  not  exactly  comprehmrfing  na  aai  r>  >x>  witb  renta,  or  tbat 
mf/aej  ecmkl  im<  be  recth-«d  on  «ajr  of  dir.  uxiwIt  aamiired ;  wben  tbe 
a^t  uAjtd  tbe  duficnltr  bj  replfinz.  *  tbat  be  bad  t>  fnm  kou9e  to  houMt 
tkr^m^k  tke  aMva/cm*,  in  order  to  pick  tbe  rent  apt.  bar^  tbas  to  take  whaterer 
tbe  tcnanti  were  pkaied  to  offer.'  .\i  to  ooercii^  tbe  pec^«  it  vai  never  tbon^ 
of  or  femrtd. 

"  It  win  lerre  ai  a  ipeeimen  of  tbe  war  in  wbicb  tbeK  emetwere  managed  bj 
tbe  acenta  to  wbom  tbejr  were  formerlT  intnuted,  to  gire  tbe  two  following 
uriyiwd  notea,  wfaicb  will  abo  ibow  tbat  tbe  tenants  '  made*  or  fixed  tbe  rent 
thmtehtt^  and  paid  wbat  tber  pleased.  Tbe  notes  are  tbe  reply  from  one  of 
tboMT  agents  to  an  inr|mry  wbicb  was  made  of  bim  by  letter,  in  coMeqnenoe  of 
tenariU  refuing  to  pay  tbe  amoont  of  rent  ai  retnmed  in  tbe  rental,  and  are  ai 
follows : — 

'*  No.  1.  *  A.  B.  made  tbe  rent  bimsdf.  and  nerer  paid  me  more  tban  1/.  lOt. 
yearly.  C.  done  tbe  same,  and  nerer  paid  me  more  than  1/.  12«.  yearly.  D.  E. 
paid  the  same  yearly,  1/.  \2m.  F.  returned  wbat  I  returned  to  yon  to  Mr.  G. 
Mr.  H.  never  got  more  from  them  than  what  I  returned  to  you  now,  but  be 
wanted  to  make  the  rent-roll  X  yoV  large  in  Mr.  G.'s  ejes.' 

£  t.  d. 


"  No.  2.    *  .\.  B.  bhoemaker   18  5 

C.  D.  black   18  5 

E.  F   0  19  0 

C.*s  mother   096 


ir4    5  4 

"  They  have  five  one-third  cows*  grass  among  the  tribe;  let  them  show  you 
that  they  have  not  this  quantit)-.  They  made  the  rent  themselves,  and  C.  D. 
would  never  pay  for  the  old  woman's  part,  although  he  had  the  benefit."— F«c<f 
from  Gireedoret  p.  10. 
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pelled  to  stop  a  night  on  the  road.  Luxuriant  crops  surround 
the  inn ;  industry  and  cleanliness  begin  to  mark  the  people ; 
each  man  has  his  own  squared  farm  and  a  decent  cottage, 
and  there  are  good  roads.  All  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
public  spirit  and  liberality,  and  to  the  individual  and  personal 
exertions,  of  the  present  noble  owner  and  his  able  agent.  In 
fact,  a  good  landlord  has  effected  all  this  social  improvement, 
and  has  made  glad  this  wilderness  and  solitary  place."  It 
will  be  the  chief  object  of  my  letter  to-day  to  show  what 
landlords  of  an  opposite  kind  effect ;  what  men  who  extract 
as  much  rent  as  they  can,  and  never  spend  a  shilling  on  their 
estates, — who  make  no  efforts  to  improve  either  their  tenants 
or  their  land, — accomplish  in  the  misery  and  barbarity  of 
their  countrymen,  and  in  the  waste  of  the  capabilities  of 
their  country. 

Let  no  political  partisan — because  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
state  the  truth — take  it  into  his  head  that  I  come  here  to 
write  a  tirade  against  landlords.  I  intend  to  give  them 
every  credit  for  all  that  they  may  do  for  the  benefit  of  their 
estates  and  of  their  tenants,  whenever  I  see  such  examples. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  citizen,  or  of  an 
honest  man,  to  shield  the  misdeeds  of  those  who  so  use  their 
property  that  they  are  a  curse  to  their  country,  and  to  whom 
are  to  be  attributed  all  the  social  evils  under  which  Ireland 
groans. 

I  intend  giving  you  to-day  a  sketch  of  my  journey  from 
Donegal  to  this  place, — the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  tested 
by  any  one  who  pleases  to  take  the  same  course.  My  mo- 
tive for  taking  this  route  was,  because  I  heard  in  Donegal, 
and  read  in  the  evidence  of  the  Land  Commission,  that  the 
total  neglect  and  bad  management  of  large  tracts  of  land 
between  this  place  and  Donegal  had  led  to  an  extent  of  sub- 
division of  farms  and  of  misery  almost  unparalleled.* 

*  The  farms  were  frequently,  at  the  death  of  the  parents,  reduced  to  atoms  at 
once,  being  then  divided  among  all  the  children.    In  such  cases,  when  the  farm 
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The  town  of  Donegal  itself  exhibits  another  of  those 
numerous  examples  of  neglect  with  which  Ireland  abounds. 
The  bay  of  Donegal,  dottell  with  green  islands, — ^with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  one  side,  and  the  town  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  magnificent  hills,  which  rise  in  the  background 
abruptly  behind  it,  on  the  other,  affords  scenery  of  the  most 
exquisite  natural  beauty. 

There  is  sea-bathing,  and  a  mineral  spa  of  precisely  the 
same  quality  as  the  Harrowgate  water,  and  baths,  close  to 
the  town.  In  the  town  is  the  ruin  of  a  fine  old  castle  of  the 
once  powerful  clan  of  the  O'Donnells,  which  adds  much  to 
its  picturesque  beauty.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country 
was  formerly  subjected  to  the  O'Neils,  to  whom  tribute  was 
paid,  till  the  O'Donnells  became  so  powerful  as  to  dispute 
the  right.  A  story  is  told  of  the  chief  of  the  O'Neils 
writing  to  the  chief  of  the  O'Donnells,  residing  at  his  castle 
at  Donegal. 

"  Says  O'Neil  to  OT)onnell,  if  you  don't  pay  your  tribute  ^" 

**0'NjEa." 

Which  was  answered  in  a  similar  significant  and  laconic 
style : — 

•*  Says  OT)onneIl  to  O'Neil,  I  owe  you  no  tribute,  and  if  I  did  " 

"O'DOHKKLL." 

There  are  also  pleasant  walks  formed  along  the  shore  of 
the  river  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  liberality  of 
Lord  Arran,  who  has  a  small  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town. 

Were  all  the  advantages  of  scenery,  locality,  bathing,  and 
cheapness  of  living,  which  this  town  possesses  connected 
with  any  English  town,  it  would  not  be  long  before  it  was  a 
second  Brighton,  or  Bath,  or  Cheltenham.  There  is,  how- 
ever, but  one  resident  landlord  or  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 


wta  maSi,  it  kft  to  each  a  mere  *  tkihberlm*  (a  afared  off  a  coat) ;  and,  by  this 
ttBiple  proceas,  tlie  next  generation  were  beggars."— Jbcfo>^iOMi  Oweedare,  p  16. 
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bourhood, — Mr.  Hamilton,— who  has  built  himself  a  beauti- 
fel  house  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  bay ;  €tnd  the  town 
remains  neglected  and  poor. 

From  this  town  I  proceeded  to  Glenties,  a  village  which 
is  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  whose  chief 
managing  agent  is  Mr.  Benbow,  M.P.  for  Dudley.  The 
whole  of  the  country  for  many  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Dungloe,  and  beyond  that  town — in  fact,  almost  the  whole 
barony  of  Boylagh — belongs  to  this  nobleman,  together  with 
the  island  of  Arran,  or  Arranmore,  on  the  west  coast.  Once 
in  the  course  of  his  life — two  years  ago — the  marquis  of 
Conyngham  visited  this  estate  for  a  few  days.  His  chief 
agent,  Mr.  Benbow,  usually  comes  once  a  year,  and  the  sub- 
agents  visit  the  tenants  every  half  year  to  collect  their  rents. 
At  short  periods  of  a  few  years,  the  farms  are  visited  to  see 
what  increased  rent  they  will  bear,  and  this  is  the  extent  of 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  with  his 
tenants.  This  nobleman,  himself,  bears  the  character  of  a 
kind-hearted,  generous  man — fond  of  yachting  and  amuse- 
ment, and  having  an  excessive  distaste  for  every  kind  of 
business  or  trouble.  From  one  end  of  his  large  estate 
here  to  the  other,  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  poverty, 
misery,  wretched  cultivation,  and  infinite  subdivision  of  land. 
There  are  no  gentry,  no  middle  class, —  all  are  poor  — 
wretchedly  poor.  Every  shilling  the  tenants  can  raise  from 
their  half-cultivated  land  is  paid  in  rent,  whilst  the  people 
subsist  for  the  most  part  on  potatoes  and  water.  They  are 
untaught, — they  know  not  how  to  improve, — they  have  no 
examples  before  them  of  a  better  state  of  things, — the  year 
left  to  themselves.  As  they  increase  in  numbers,  as  not  a 
shilling  of  the  rent  is  ever  spent  among  them  in  the  shape 
of  capital,  in  giving  them  any  kind  of  employment,  they  are 
driven  to  the  land  for  support,  till  they  infinitely  subdivide 
it,  and  their  poverty  and  wretchedness  necessarily  increase 
as  their  means  lessen.    Every  rude  effort  that  they  make 
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to  increase  the  amount  of  the  produce  is  followed  imme- 
diately by  raising  their  rents  in  proportion — as  it  were,  to 
punish  them  for  improving ;  they  are,  naturally  enough,  as 
discontented  and  full  of  complaints  as  they  are  wretched  in 
their  condition. 

Now,  this  is  not  hearsay  or  imagination.  I  walked  a 
couple  of  miles  from  Glenties  amongst  the  farmers'  cotti^es, 
with  a  guide, — the  Vice-President  of  the  Poor  Law  Union 
there, — and  I  will  shortly  describe  to  you  the  condition  of 
the  farmers,  as  I  had  it  from  their  own  lips,  and  noted  it 
down  at  the  time. 

The  land  is  not  let  by  the  acre,  but  by  what  is  termed 
a  "  cow's  grass" — so  many  "  cows'  grass"  to  a  farm.  A 
cow's  grass"  is  a  measure  of  land ;  usually  it  means  as 
much  mountain  grazing-land  as  will  keep  a  cow  during  the 
summer,  and  as  much  arable-land  as  will  keep  the  cow-house 
in  fodder  during  the  winter.*  The  size  of  the  farms  yaries 
from  six  to  twenty  acres,  and  larger,  by  the  measurement  of 
acres.  The  rent  of  arable-land  is  about  30s.  an  acre.  It 
is  sandy  soil  and  bog  mixed,  on  a  granite  rock  foundation. 
The  grazing  mountain-land  is  let  at  about  2s.  6d.  an  acre. 
The  farmer  pays  his  rent  and  rates  by  disposing  of  his  butter, 
pigs,  eggs,  beef,  hay,  and  oats, — and  milk,  when  he  can  sell 
it.  He  usually  sells  the  tohole  of  his  produce,  except  potatoes, 
and  in  dear  seasons  even  part  of  his  stock  of  potatoes,  and 
buys  meal  on  credit,  in  order  to  pay  his  rent  and  the  county- 


*  "  The  land  is  never  let,  sold,  or  devued,  by  the  acre,  but  by  *  a  cow's  grass.' 
This  is  a  complement  of  land  well  understood  by  the  people,  being,  m  fact,  the 
general  standard ;  and  they  judge  of  the  dimensions  of  a  holding  by  its  being  to 
the  extent,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  one,  two,  or  three  '  cows'  grass althou^  a 
cow*8  grats,  as  it  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  comprises,  for  this 
reason,  a  rather  indefinite  quantity.  Thus  the  town-lands  are  all  divided  into  80 
many  cows'  grass,  which,  of  course,  have  been  cut  up  ad  infinitum.  By  this  rode 
anatomy,  they  have  been  divided  not  only  into  the  fourth  part  of  a  cow's  grass, 
called  *  a  foot,'  but  into  the  eighth  part  of  a  cow's  grass,  or  half  afootf  denomi- 
nated '  a  deet.*  " — Facta  from  Gweedore,  p.  16. 
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oess.  If  the  tenant  liyes  near  a  town  where  he  can  sell  his 
milk  he  sells  that  also,  and  the  common  drink  to  their  pota- 
toes then  is  an  infusion  of  pepper — pepper  and  watery  as  being 
more  tasty  than  water.  Sometimes  they  are  so  hard  pushed 
for  their  rent  that  they  will  buy  a  heifer  on  credit  at  67.  or 
7/.,  much  above  the  market  price,  and  sell  it  again  for  3/.  or 
4/.,  to  be  able  to  pay  the  rent ;  or  buy  meal  on  credit  of 
local  usurers  (giving  a  promissory  note)  at  20*.  a  barrel,  and 
sell  it  again  to  the  same  usurer  at  the  market  price  for  ready 
money  at  9*.  or  10*.  a  barreL  If  a  farmer  is  so  well  oflF  as 
to  have  milk  to  his  potatoes,  or  to  be  able  to  buy  a  few 
sprats,  he  is  what  they  term  here  "  thokey" — that  is,  in 
independent  circumstances.  The  farmer  who  gave  me  this 
information  pays  16/.  rent,  holds  seven  cows'  grass,  and  I 
was  informed  was  the  most  "  thokey"  farmer  in  the  district. 
The  grazing  is  so  poor  that  last  year  these  seven  cows  pro- 
duced only  two  firkins  of  butter,  which  he  sold  for  6Z. ;  he 
sold  two  pigs  for  5Z.,  and  he  could  hardly  tell  how  he  scraped 
up  the  rest  of  the  rent  from  the  sale  of  his  oats  and  some 
potatoes.  This  farmer  assured  me  that  for  the  half  of  this 
year,  whilst  his  cows  gave  no  milk,  he  had  to  subsist  on 
pepper  and  water  and  potatoes.  He  could  not  aflFord  to  eat 
butter.  "  Not  a  bit  of  bread  have  I  eaten  since  I  was  born," 
said  this  man ;  "  we  must  sell  the  corn  and  the  butter  to 
give  to  the  landlord.  I  have  the  largest  farm  in  the  district ; 
some  don't  pay  more  than  3/.  to  bL  rent,  and  I  am  as  well  off 
as  any  in  the  country."  Tliis  man  gave  me  his  name,  but 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  published,  as  it  might  do  him  an  injury 
with  the  agent.  This  man  also  assured  me  that  many  of  the 
tenants  have  no  beds,  and  lie  on  a  "  shake-down"  of  straw 
or  hay  on  the  ground  in  their  cottages,  with  but  a  blanket 
or  a  rug  to  cover  five  or  six  of  the  family.  "  The  people," 
he  said,  "  do  what  they  can  to  improve,  but  the  landlord  does 
nothing,  and  they  have  not  the  ability  to  improve.  They  are 
tenants  at  will ;  and  if  they  improve  their  rent  is  raised 
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accordingly  at  the  next  valuation..  Tiie  only  good  thing  we 
have  is  plenty  of  turf  to  keep  us  waYm.  We  never  taste 
meat  of  any  kind,  or  bacon,  unless  a  pig  chances  to  die  of 
some  disorder  and  we  cannot  sell  it,  and  we  would  not  taste 
that  if  we  could  sell  it.'*  I  asked  him  if  he  would  show  me 
the  cottage  of  any  small  farmer  who  lived  in  the  way  he  had 
described.  He  took  me  inmiediately  to  the  cottages  of  John 
and  Charles  M'Cabe,  who  lived  across  a  ^field  close  by.  I 
state  this  case  to  you  because  it  is  a  sample  of  the  subdivi- 
sion which  is  permitted  to  go  on.  The  father  rented  four 
cows'  grass,  for  which  he  paid  6/.  10^.  rent.  He  was  so 
pressed  by  poverty  and  distress  in  1842  that  he  sold  the 
tenant-right  of  half  his  farm  for  151.  to^  another  man,  who 
came  in,  built  a  cottage,  and  occupied  it  as  tenant.*  His 
son  had  married,  and  having  a  family  growing  up,  he  divided 
the  half  of  his  remaining  farm  with  his  son,  and  fath^  and 
son  are  now  subsisting  with  their  femilies  on  a  cow's  grass 
of  land  each.  Into  these  cottages  I  entered.  They  were 
stone-built,  and  well  roofed — ^but  the  mud-floor  was  uneven, 
damp,  and  filthy.  In  one  comer  was  a  place  for  the  pig, 
with  a  drain  from  it  through  the  wall  to  carry  off  the  liquid 
manure,  like  a  stable.  Two  chairs,  a  bedstead  of  the  rudest 
description,  a  cradle,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  an  iron-pot  con- 
stituted the  whole  furniture.  An  inner  room  contained  an- 
other rude  bedstead ;  the  mud-floor  was  quite  damp.  In 
this  room  six  children  slept  on  loose  hay,  with  one  dirty 
blanket  to  cover  them.  The  father,  mother,  and  an  infant 
slept  in  the  first  room,  also  on  loose  hay,  and  with  but  one 
blanket  on  the  bed.  The  children  were  running  about  as 
nearly  naked  as  possible,  dressed  in  the  cast-off  rags  of  the 


*  **  They  made  a  habit  of  traffiddng  in  their  land,  and  would  aeU  anall  portioDi 
of  it,  as  they  wanted  money,  either  for  erer  or  for  a  term  of  years,  of  mortg^  it 
as  inierest  on  money  borrowed  until  the  sum  was  repaid,  which  very  often  proved 
equivalent  to  a  lease  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years."— JFVwIv  ./Hm 
Qwtedort,  p.  16. 
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father  and  mother  ;  the  father  could  not  buy  them  clothes. 
They  had  not  been  to  mass  for  a  twelvemonth  for  want  of 
decent  clothes  to  go  in.  Both  these  men  assured  me  that 
their  whole  food  was  potatoes,  and  if  they  had  a  penny  to 
spare  they  bought  salt  or  a  few  sprats,  but  very  seldom  these. 
Instead  of  buying  salt  they  sometimes  bought  pepper  and 
mixed  it  With  the  water  they  drank.  This  they  called  "  kit- 
chin" — it  gave  a  flavour  to  their  food.  Both  cottages  were 
in  the  same  wretched  condition,  and  the  reut  of  the  &rm  had 
been  twice  raised ;  last  time  from  48«.  to  51.  lOs.  If  their 
rent  was  not  punctually  paid,  their  cattle  and  everything 
they  had  was  immediately  distrained.  From  these  men  I 
went  to  another  small  farmer's  house.  He  was  mowing. 
His  name  is  Manus  M^inty.  He  has  two  cows'  grass,  for 
which  he  pays  il.  8$.  There  has  been  no  improvement  on 
his  fium  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  his  rent  was  recently 
raised  from  2L  5s.  He  had  potatoes  and  milk  that  day  for 
mowing  for  a  fanner.  His  usual  diet  was  potatoes  and 
pepper-water.  He  lived  in  precisely  the  same  wretched  con- 
dition as  that  which  I  have  just  described.  I  give  you  these 
as  examples,  without  any  kind  of  selection,  of  the  universal 
condition  of  the  tenantry  around  on  this  estate. 

From  this  place  I  proceeded  to  Dungloe,  a  village  sixteen 
miles  further,  direct  north — the  whole  of  it  in  the  same  pro- 
perty. Near  one  or  two  villages  which  I  passed,  a  good  deal 
of  land  was  brought  into  cultivation,  and  bore  heavy  crops 
of  oats  and  potatoes  ;  but  a  mile  beyond  these  villages 
nothing  but  bog  and  heather  is  to  be  seen.  Excepting  here 
and  there  a  small  patch  of  potatoes  growing,  the  only  sign  of 
industry  I  saw  was  a  couple  of  men  on  a  hill-side  boring  the 
bog  with  an  iron-rod  and  searching  for  timber.  I  entered 
several  cottages  on  the  road-side,  but  they  were  all  alike 
filthy  and  wretched.  Sometimes  a  calf  as  well  as  a  pig 
would  be  inside  them ;  sometimes  three  or  four  ducks  in 
addition,  dabbling  in  a  pool  of  dirty  water  in  a  hole  in  the 
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mud-floor.  If  you  point  out  this  filthy  condition  to  the 
women  in  th6  cottages  they  generally  laugh  at  it.  In  fact, 
they  know  no  better ;  they  don't  know  how  to  live  diffe- 
rently, and  they  never  had  a  better  example  set  to  them. 
There  is  everything  to  depress  them,  nothing  to  elevate 
them  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that,  half  savage  and  uncivilized, 
they  are  so  quiet  and  tractable  as  they  are. 

At  Dungloe  I  was  told  I  should  find  an  inn  and  accom- 
modation where  I  could  sleep.  Stay  there  I  must,  for  there 
was  no  other  place  within  a  dozen  Irish  miles  off,  and  it  was 
getting  late.  The  look  of  the  inn  was  most  unpromising. 
A  pile  of  lime  and  sand,  for  building  a  wall  adjoining, 
blocked  up  the  doorway,  but  a  bright  peat-fire  and  a 
boarded  and  sanded  floor — a  luxury  not  to  be  met  with 
everywhere  in  Ireland — made  me  hope  for  a  comfortable 
rest.  The  brightness  of  the  fire  gilded  over  the  discomfort 
of  the  room.  It  was  perfectly  Irish.  Two  large  and  appa- 
rently much-frequented  rat-holes  in  the  floor  showed  no 
want  of  company  of  that  kind.  The  table  was  propped ; 
its  cover  torn  and  dirty ;  one  of  the  windows  had  before  it 
a  broken  looking-glass  to  dress  by,  a  comer  of  which  still 
remained  in  the  frame ;  the  whitewashed  walls  were  marked 
round  with  candle-smokes,  where  candles  had  been  stuck 
with  their  own  tallow ;  and  two  beds  at  one  side  of  the 
room  had  a  most  unpromising  appearance.  Sundry  women's 
caps  were  stuck  under  the  testers  for  readiness,  and  under 
each  bed  was  a  pile  of  dirt  and  sand,  the  sweepings  of  the 
floor  from  a  remote  antiquity.  After  making  a  tolerable 
supper  on  eggs — that  only  support  of  travellers  in  part^  of 
Ireland,  the  bread  being  sour,  the  butter  abominable,  the 
appearance  of  the  salt  forbidding  its  use,  and  the  tea  an 
infusion  of  some  unknown  herb, — I  went  to  bed  thoroughly 
tired,  hoping  to  sleep.  But  the  "  downy  pinions"  of  what 
the  poet  Young  describes  as  "  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer" 
fled  from  me  ;  and  every  moment  I  remained  there  I  began 
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to  have  a  more  and  more  lively  impression  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  chorus  of  an  old  song  I  once  heard : — 

"  These  cmrsed  fleas ! — 
At  first  they  came  by  twos  and  threes. 
But  now  they  come  by  swarms.*' 

At  length  the  weary  night  passed  over  in  listening  to  the  % 
gambols  of  the  rats,  making  the  most  of  their  opportunity 
at  the  bread-loaf,  until  the  quacking  and  cackling  of  some 
ducks  and  hens  in  the  next  room  assured  me  morning  was 
breaking. 

But  I  do  not  blame  the  people.  They  gave  me  the  best 
they  had  ;  and  they  never  saw,  and  cannot  conceive,  anything 
better.  And  with  a  non-resident  landlord,  a  non-resident 
agent,  no  capital  spent  amongst  them,  no  encouragement 
given  to  them,  and  no  one  to  teach  them  anything,  either  by 
precept  or  example,  how  are  they  likely  to  improve  ?  The 
politeness  and  hospitality  of  a  gentleman  some  five  miles 
off  saved  me  the  infliction  of  the  breakfast. 

Next  morning  I  took  a  boat  and  guide — a  coast-guard 
man,  who  could  speak  Irish— and  went  over  to  the  island  of 
Arran,  which  is  also  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyng- 
ham.  This  island  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference, 
with  a  lofly  hill  in  its  centre,  and  a  gradual  declivity  down 
to  the  sea.  It  contains  eleven  villages,  each  having  from  nine 
to  fifty  cottages,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1,500  people  ; 
it  yields  a  rental  of  from  300/.  to  400/.  a  year  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Conyngham,  and  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour  s  sail 
from  the  mainland. 

The  rents  here  are  much  the  same  as  those  on  the  main- 
land, from  20^.  to  305.  being  paid  for  a  cow's  grass ;  but 
the  land  is  let  in  rundale. 

I  must  explain  the  meaning  of  this  form  of  letting  to  your 
readers.  This  form  of  occupation  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
a  small  community  equally  dividing  a  portion  of  arable-land 
for  their  potatoes,  and  holding  the  surrounding  land  in  com- 
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nKm.  As  the  popolatioii  increased,  the  fMUeh  of  cnltiTated 
land  being  fbnnd  insnflEicient  to  proTide  them  with  potatoes, 
some  indiyidual  of  the  community  was  obliged  to  bring  a 
patch  of  the  grazing  land  held  in  eomnKMi  under  ciiltiyation, 
and  the  following  year  each  member  of  the  community 
claims  the  right  of  dividing  this  land,  made  arable  out  of 
commonable  land,  into  equal  shares*  The  consequence  o£ 
tins  mode  of  occupation  has  been,  that  a  tenant  will  hold  a 
dozen  small  patches  of  land  in  different  places,  and  almost 
every  potato  bed  or  ridge  of  oats  belongs  to  a  different 
tenant.* 

I  landed  at  a  village  called'  labgarroo,  containing  twenty- 
four  cottages,  and  almost  the  whole  of  its  shockingly 
destitute  and  half-naked  shoeless  population  immediately 
swarmed  out  and  surrounded  me,  begging  me  to  go  into 
their  cottages — such  of  them,  at  least,  as  could  speak  Eng- 
lish— and  look  at  their  misery.  Some  thrust  scraps  of 
paper  into  my  hands  with  petitions  written  on  them,  praying 
for  assistance  to  keep  them  firom  starving,  for  medical  asnst- 
ance,  to  have  their  rents  reduced,  and  so  on:  such  an 
assemblage  of  wretched  beggar-like  human  beings  I  never 
saw.f  Picture  to  yourself  the  beggars  who  sometimes  oa 
Sundays  lie  about  the  pavements  in  the  streets  of  London, 
dressed  up  to  excite  commiseration,  and  who  write  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  on  the  flags  I'm  starving,"  and  then  lay 
themselves  down  beside  this  scrawl  crouched  up  in  a  violent 
shivering  fit  as  the  people  pass  them  from  church,  and 
you  have  an  exact  fac-sirmle  of  the  kind  of  looking  people 
around  me — ^the  tenants  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  f  I 

*  See  note  f,  an/e,  p.  98. 

t  These  scraps  of  paper  or  petitions  were  ready  written,  and  some  of  them 
seemed  old  and  worn.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  intended  to  be  ready  to  present 
to  any  stranger  who  might  by  chance,  daring  the  summer,  visit  the  island.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  could  have  been  written  purposely  to  present  to  me  (as  was 
subsequently  alleged),  as  I  only  determined  and  arranged  to  go  to  the  island  that 
morning,  after  ascertaining  that  I  could  get  boatmen  and  an  interpreter. 
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ssked  one  man — a  cobbler — who  spoke  English,  to  show  me 
into  one  or  two  of  the  cottages  near.  I  entered  that  of 
Nelly  Gallagher ;  she  pays  30^.  rent  for  one  cow's  grass. 
She  was  preparing  her  dinner  of  potatoes,  and — what,  think 
you  ? — ua-'toeed.  They  gather,  I  was  told  by  some  twenty  of 
them  (and  I  saw  them  using  it),  a  kind  of  sea- weed  called 
"  dillisk,"  which  they  dry,  and  boil  as  "  kitchin"  with  their 
potatoes.  It  boils  down  to  a  kind  of  gluten  with  the  pota* 
toes,  and  the  salt  in  it,  they  say,  makes  the  potatoes  more 
palatable.  In  winter  they  gather  the  common  sea-weed,— 
the  sea-rack  which  grows  on  the  rocks,— and  which  they  call 

dhoolaman,"  in  Irish,  and  cutting  off  the  thin  leaves  at 
the  extremities  of  the  weed,  boil  these  when  they  cannot  get 

dillisk,"  which  is  a  better  kind  of  sea-weed.  They  showed 
me  bow  they  used  it,  and  above  a  dozen  of  them  told  me 
the  same  story ;  in  fact,  every  one  that  I  asked  about  it  con- 
firmed it.  My  guide,  the  coast-guard  man,  and  a  respect- 
able seaman,  assured  me  that  the  tenants  on  the  mainland 
in  the  same  manner  lived  on  sea-weed  part  of  the  year,  and 
that  they  used  it,  as  he  called  it,  as  "  kitchin,"  to  make  their 
potatoes  more  palatable,  and  in  aid  of  their  potato  food. 
Some  of  these  tenants  had  quantities  of  land  as  small  as  the 
fourth  part  of  a  cow's  grass.  Their  cottages  are  stone-built, 
with  mud-floors,  no  chimneys,  rarely  any  furniture  in  them, 
usually  hay  on  the  floor  for  a  bed,  with  a  rug  or  old  clothes 
for  bed  covering.  I  walked  over  the  whole  island  and  saw 
many  such,  and  rarely  any  in  the  least  degree  better.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  on  the  island,  and  a  school  is 
talked  of  being  built,  but  there  is  not  one  at  present.  Some 
kelp-burning  is  going  on  now,  and  this  has  helped  the  people 
a  good  deal.  At  times  I  was  informed,  and  I  can  well 
believe  it  from  what  I  saw,  that  their  destitution  is  horrible. 
They  are,  however,  but  a  degree  worse  than  the  tenants  on 
the  mainland  opposite. 

I  left  the  island,  and,  on  landing,  came  to  this  place.  Be- 
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fore  leaying  this  estate,  the  high  road  crosses  a  strand  at 
AnagarYy  orer  which  the  tide  flows  ten  feet  deep.  This 
strand  is  one  mile  across,  and  the  water  was  np  to  the  axle 
of  the  gig  I  was  in  when  my  guide  attempted  it.  It  was 
quite  dusk,  and  I  assure  jou  it  was  perfectly  fi-ightful  to  a 
stranger  to  be  in  the  middle  of  this  sheet  of  water,  the  land 
erery  way  at  least  half  a  mile  off,  and  not  knowing  whether 
the  next  step  might  not  be  into  deep  water.  The  Board 
of  Works  offered  to  make  a  road,  to  avoid  this  strand ;  the 
Marquis  of  Conyngham's  agent,  in  the  name  of  his  princi- 
pal, opposes  this,  and  will  not  permit  the  road  to  be  made 
through  his  waste  bog-land ;  and  the  public  must,  therefore, 
submit  to  the  delay  and  inconyenience  and  danger  of  this 
strand.  But  what  must  this  be  to  a  poor  man  or  woman 
who  has  no  horse  or  gig,  and  who  is  thus  compelled  often 
to  wait  hours  for  the  tide,  and  then  to  wade  a  mile  in  water 
a  yard  deep  ? 

Here,  however,  I  leave  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham's 
estate,  with  its  thousands  of  acres  of  land  capable  of  profit- 
able cultivation,  and  its  everywhere  apparent  neglect,  mis- 
management, and  misery.  His  rents  are  probably  not  high, 
considering  the  capabilities  of  the  land,  but  they  are  high 
considering  their  actual  state  of  cultivation.  The  tenants 
are  not  helped  or  put  in  the  way  of  improving,  and  it  is 
evident  that  every  shilling  beyond  bare  subsistence  is  ex- 
tracted from  them  and  spent  elsewhere.  It  is  not  a  capital 
realized  which  ever  benefits  them.  Some  may  say  that  the 
Marquis  of  Conyngham  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with 
his  property.  Grant  that  he  has,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
anybody's  approval  if  this  is  what  he  likes  ;  and  the  empire 
has  a  right  to  complain,  if  he  so  manages  his  large  estate 
that  he  produces  general  destitution,  and  misery,  and  discon- 
tent— if,  in  fact,  he  helps  to  make  Ireland  that  scene  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness  and  disturbance  which  makes  it 
a  shame  and  a  source  of  weakness,  instead  of  its  being  a 
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pride  and  a  source  of  strength  to  the  empire.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  condition  of  his  Irish  tenants  ;  but  "  qui  facit  per  alium^ 
facit  -per  se to  him  who  permits  it,  the  odium  of  having 
such  a  tenantry  and  an  estate  so  managed  rightly  attaches. 

I  had  sought  out  some  extracts  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  evidence  taken  before  Lord  Devon's  Commission,  from 
pages  150  to  170,  bearing  out  and  confirming  what  I  have 
above  stated  from  personal  observation ;  but  the  length  of 
my  letter  precludes  my  copying  them.  They  simply  confirm 
what  I  state  as  to  complaints  about  high  rents  and  absentee- 
ism— as  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  people,  their  living  on 
sea-weed,  and  the  total  neglect  which  everything  shows.  I 
have  given  the  pages  for  your  reference,  and  if  necessary 
this  evidence  can  be  quoted  at  a  future  time.* 

I  am  now  on  an  estate  far  differently  managed,  and  which 
is  alike  a  credit  to  its  noble  owner,  and  a  benefit  to  the 
community  and  to  the  country ;  but  I  must  leave  its  descrip- 
tion to  my  next  letter.f 


*  The  facts  contained  in  thia  letter  were  subsequently  contradicted  by  Mr. 
Russell,  die  sub-agent  of  Mr.  Benbow,  who  resides  on  the  estate.  The  contra- 
diction is  given  in  the  Appendix,  and  the  answer  to  that  contradiction — containing 
the  extracts  above  alluded  to,  from  the  evidence  given  before  Liord  Devon's 
Commission — ^frill  be  found  in  the  Letter  dated  from  Tnam,  po9t, 

t  For  opiniona  of  the  press,  see  Appendix,  No.  6. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

THE  mPROVE^IENT  AND  HAPPINESS  THAT  AN  ATTEN- 
TIVE AND  RESIDENT  LANDLORD  CAN  DIFFUSE. 

The  Chief  Evils  which  afflict  Ireland  are  Social,  which  Social  Remedies  will  ranoYe 
— Opinion  of  Mr.  Nicholls  on  the  Condition  of  the  People  of  Donegal — ^Former 
Condition  of  the  People  on  Lord  George  Hill's  Estate — Tlie  injorioiu  effect  of 
the  Tenant  Right  there — The  Improvements  which  Lord  Greorge  Hill  has 
effected — ^The  Obstacles  and  Opposition  which  he  had  to  overcome — ^Tlie  Con- 
ation of  the  People  now — ^The  difference  of  Races — Dr.  Kane's  Opinion — The 
effect  of  a  Social  Remedy  here  to  change  the  People. 

Gw££DOR£,  Donegal,  September  6. 

In  my  last  letter  to  you  I  endeavoured  to  describe  the 
wretched  and  depressed  condition  of  the  people  in  the  dis- 
trict from  Glenties  to  this  place,  and  their  utter  ignorance  of 
the  comforts  and  almost  of  the  decencies  of  life ;  and  attempted 
to  show  these  facts  to  be  attributable  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  peasantry  are  left  utterly  neglected,  to  the  absence  of 
everything  like  example,  and  to  the  system  of  extracting  firom 
them,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  every  morsel  beyond  mere  subsist- 
ence which  their  rude  cultivation  can  obtain  from  the  land. 

To-day  I  intend  describing  to  you  what  was  and  what  is 
now  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  dbtrict  fi^m  which  I 
write. 

My  object  in  doing  this  is  to^  attempt  to  prove,  by  these 
patent  examples,  that  the  evils  which  have  afflicted  this  part 
of  Ireland,  at  least,  and  which  still  continue  to  depress  per- 
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tioDS  of  this  country,  are  purely  social;  and  that  when  a 
social  remedy  has  been  applied  those  evils  have  vanished. 

That  I  may  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  prejudice  in  lajring 
bare  a  subject  so  painful,  let  me  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
NichoIIs,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  as  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and,  also,  as  to  their  condition 
in  the  county  of  Donegal.  That  gentleman  in  his  first  report 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1836,  says : — 

^  During  my  progrew  through  the  country,  it  was  imposaible  not  to' 
notice  the  depreaeion  of  feeling,  morally  and  personally,  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  and  this  to  an  extent  which  a  stranger  could  not  witness  with- 
out very  painfiil  emotions.  It  shows  itself  in  their  mode  of  living,  in 
their  habitations,  in  the  dress  of  their  children,  and  in  their  general 
economy  and  conduct.  They  seem  to  feel  no  pride,  no  emulation;  to  he. 
heedless  of  the  present,  and  reckless  of  the  future.  They  do  not  (speak- 
ing of  the  peasantiy  as  a  whole)  strive  to  improve  their  appearance,  or 
add  to  their  comforts.  Their  cabins  still  continue  slovenly,  smoky,  filthy, 
almost  without  furniture,  or  any  article  of  conveniency  or  decency. 
On  entering  a  cottage,  the  woman  and  children  are  often  seen  seated  on 
the  floor,  surrounded  by  pigs  and  poultry,  in  the  midst  of  filth — the  man 
lounging  at  the  door,  to  approach  which  it  is  necessary  to  wade  through 
mud ;  yet  he  is  too  indolent  to  make  a  dry  approach  to  his  dwelling, 
although  there  are  materials  fit  for  the  purpose  close  at  hand  ;  his  wife  is 
too  slatternly  to  sweep  the  place  in  which  they  live,  or  remove  the  dirt 
and  offal,  however  offensive,  from  the  floor.  If  you  point  out  these 
circumstances  to  the  peasantry  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  reason  with 
and  show  them  how  easily  they  might  improve  their  condition  and  in- 
crease their  comforts,  you  are  invariably  met  with  excuses  as  to  their 
poverty.  Are  a  woman  and  her  children,  and  her  cabin  filthy — whilst  a 
stream  of  water  runs  gurgling  at  *  the  very  door  ?— the  answer  invariably 
is, — *  Sure,  how  can  we  help  it  ?  we  are  so  poor !'  With  the  man  it  is 
the  same ;  you  find  him  idly  basking  in  the  sun  or  seated  by  the  fire, 
whilst  his  cabin  is  surrounded  by  mud,  and  scarcely  approachable  from 
the  accumulation  of  e^ery  kind  of  filth ;  and  he,  too,  will  exclaim,  '  Sure, 
how  can  we  help  it  I  we  are  so  poor  !*  Whilst,  at  the  very  same  time,  he 
is  smoking  tobacco,  and  has  probably  not  denied  himself  the  enjoyment  of 
whiskey." 

Such  was  the  description  of  their  condition  in  1836,  and  I 
am  assured  by  gentlemen,  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
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in  this  neighbourhood,  that  that  description  was  literally  ac- 
curate. In  his  second  report,  made  in  1837,  Mr.  Nicholb 
thus  writes  of  Donegal : — 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  cottages  in 
Donegal,  or  the  desolate  aspect  of  a  cluster  of  these  horels,  always  teem- 
ing with  an  ezcessiye  population.  Yet,  if  jou  enter  their  cabins  and 
conyerse  with  them  frankly  and  kindly,  you  will  find  the  people  intdli- 
gent  and  communicative,  quick  to  comprehend,  and  ready  to  impart  what 
they  know. 

Small  holdings  and  minute  subdivisions  of  land  preyail  in  Don^al  to 
a  greater  extent  than  I  have  found  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
consequent  growth  of  population  has  been  there  so  great  as  to  press 
hard  upon  the  productiye  powers  of  the  soil,  and  to  depress  the  condition 
of  the  people  to  nearly  the  lowest  point  m  the  social  scale^  exposing  them, 
under  the  not  unirequent  contingency  of  an  unfavourable  season  or  a 
partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  to  the  most  dreadful  privations.  .  .  . 
Yet,  with  all  this  suffering,  no  disturbance  or  act  of  violence  has  occurred 
in  Don^al.  .  .  .  When  niunbers  were  actually  in  want  of  sustenance, 
there  was  no  dishonesty,  no  plunder :  the  people  starved,  but  they  would 
not  steal.*** 

In  the  year  1838,  Lord  G.  A.  Hill  purchased  seyeral  small 
properties  in  this  neighbourhood,  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  23,000  acres.  This  large  estate 
borders  on  the  north-west  coast  or  corner  of  Ireland,  and 

*  To  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  I  can  bear  my  humble  testimony,  and  I 
quoted  it  because  I  was  both  assured  that  it  was,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be, 
aocorate.  Yet  Mr.  John  O'ConneU,  in  a  speedi  at  the  time  made  in  Conciliation 
Hall,  diflCOTered,  that  the  only  object  of  my  mission  to  Irdand  was  to  damage  fb/b 
whigs,  and  that  for  that  reason  I  had  attacked  the  Marquis  of  Conyngfaam,  and 
that,  if  I  wished  to  insult''  the  people  of  Ireland,  I  should  quote  Mr.  NichoU'a 
reports.  Having  quoted  Mr.  Nicboll's  reports,  anything  that  I  had  written  about 
the  Marquis  of  Conyngham's  estate  ought  not  to  be  credited.  The  logic  of  this  is 
too  recondite  fbr  any  audience  but  that  of  Conciliation  HalL  Subsequently,  the 
same  great  autiiority  discovered,  that  **  the  only  object  of  my  visit  to  Ireland  wis 
to  attack  the  tenant-right;"  and,  still  later,  he  and  his  fattier  found  oat  and 
stated,  that  the  only  object  of  my  visit  to  Ireland"  was  to  attack  Ae  dder 
O'Connell.  Which  of  the  "  only  objects"  was  the  right  "  only  object"  the  reader 
will  probably  form  an  opinion ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  opinion  the  reader 
may  form  will  be,  that  not  one  of  these  was  the  only  object  of  my  visit  to 
Ireland,"  or  indeed  the  *'  object"  at  aU. 
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through  it  runs  a  small  river,  the  Gweedore,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  sea,  and  which  can  be  entered  at  its  mouth  by 
vessels  of  200  tons  burden.  The  neighbourhood  abounds 
with*  wild  and  magnificent  mountain  scenerj ;  and  at  the 
period  in  question,  though  thickly  peopled  in  patches,  was 
almost  wholly  uncultivated.  Vast  tracts  of  land  capable  of 
improvement  and  profitable  cultivation  were  mere  bog  wastes, 
Vke  many  other  portions  of  this  county. 

In  1837,  Patrick  M*Kye,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  district, 
memorialized  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

That  the  parishioners  of  this  parish  of  West  Tallaghabegley,  in  the 
barony  of  Kflmacrennan,  and  county  of  Donegal,  are  in  the  most  needy, 
hongiy,  and  naked  oonditioa  of  any  people  that  ever  came  within  the 
precincts  of  my  knowledge^  although  I  have  travelled  a  part  of  nme 
counties  in  Irdand,  also  a  part  of  Enghind  and  Scotland,  together  with  a 
part  of  British  America;  I  have  likewise  peramhulated  2,253  miles 
through  seven  of  the  United  States,  and  never  witnessed  the  tenth  part  of 
such  hunger,  hardships,  and  nakedness/' 

This  schoolmaster  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  whole 
stock  and  furniture  of  the  population,  which  by  the  census  of 
1831  was  9,049.  They  had  among  them  but  one  cart  and 
one  plough,  20  shovels,  32  rakes,  2  feather  beds,  and  8  chaff 
beds.  They  had  no  clocks ;  there  was  not  a  looking-glass  in 
the  whole  parish  above  3d.  in  price;  they  had  no  garden 
vegetables  or  fruits  of  any  kind,  but  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
He  goes  on  to  say, — 

"  None  of  their  married  or  immarried  women  can  afford  more  than  one 
shift,  and  some  cannot  afford  any ;  more  than  one-half  of  both  men  and 
women  cannot  afford  shoes  to  their  feet,  nor  can  many  of  them  afford  a 
second  bed,  but  whole  &milies  of  sons  and  daughters  of  mature  age  in- 
discriminately lie  together  with  their  parents. 

"  They  have  no  means  of  harrowing  their  land  but  with  meadow  rakes 
Their  farms  are  so  small  that  from  four  to  ten  farms  can  be  harrowed  in 
a  day  with  one  rake. 

"Their  beds  are  straw,  green  and  dried  rushes,  or  mountain  bent, 
their  bed-clothes  are  either  coarse  sheets,  or  no  sheets,  and  ragged  filthy 


H«  fflETf  fimiier  on: — 

Isoott  to  htmat,  ^rhest      cijv  v21        aci^  Mi.  cHiSHe  Mi. 
«t«»  I  ca  ifaov        ftlftcs  140  dsjdn  tee  hUL  ^  m 
aaxm^  nattf,  ad  me  fassdifA        amssd  S&r 
dM^muo%  to  look  sL   Aj»        ad         konoi  tteedkeEL  l  ike 
fioutiei  in  ooe  end  of  tfaeboiae,  ad  ike  ofiSk  xa       a^er  si  «f  ike 

■^So^hwiKi  hire  within  tkgrmaIb£paMlc»t,  to  JPcwt,  Aa^ 
ochen  hmng  from  10  to  15  tou  ve^glit  of  dm^  ad  air  dheaei  oit 
ODce  »  jearr** 

The  effect  of  this  memorial,  which  appeared  in  mne  of 
the  English  newspapers,  was  to  cause  a  laige  coDectkm  of 
monej  in  England,  which  was  distributed  aaongst  these 
people.  In  fact,  "  famine  was  periodical  aaon^  them, 
with  fever  as  its  attendant,  and  wretcbedneas  perraded  the 
district.'^t 

Snch  a  lamentable  condition  of  a  peofde,"  ays  Lord 
George  Hill,  in  a  short  account  which  he  has  pablished  re- 
garding  this  part  of  Donegal,  under  the  title  of  *  Faeb  from 
Gtceedare^  is  scarcely,  in  fairness,  to  be  attributed  to  indiri* 
dual  neglect  or  apathy.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  a  system 
which  for  ages  has  held  its  sway,  and  which  no  proprietor 
could  grapple  with  or  obviate  unless  he  was  prepared,  reso- 
lutely, patiently,  and  expensively,  to  introduce  and  work  out 
a  counter  system." ;{:  But  it  was  because  no  individuals  were 
found  to  do  this  that  the  system  continued. 

The  rents  were  very  small.  Amongst  80  tenants  on  one 
of  the  properties  purchased  by  this  nobleman,  10*.  was  the 
highest  rent  paid,  and  almost  all  the  rents  were  in  arrear 
and  had  to  be  collected  in  trifling  payments  at  fairs.  The 


♦  FacUfnm,  Choetdore,  by  Lord  George  Hill,  p.  7. 
t  Ibid.  p.  1. 
t  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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land  was  held  in  rondale,  the  nature  of  which  I  have  before 
described  to  you;  and  in  some  instances  a  tenant  holding 
but  this  small  portion  of  laud  had  his  proportion  in  30  or  40 
different  places ;  and  these  proportions  were  often  so  small, 
that  not  more  than  half  a  stone  of  oats  would  be  required  to 
sow  them.  There  were  no  fences  between  these  small 
patches  of  land,  belonging  to  different  tenants,  and  fights, 
trespasses,  concision,  disputes,  assaults,  and  litigation,  were 
the  natural  and  unavoidable  consequences  of  this  system."* 
Their  horses  and  cows,  such  as  they  had,  were  often  held  in 
the  same  way ;  and  I  will  quote  an  amusing  instance  of  this 
firom  the  work  I  have  already  named 

"In  an  adjacent  island,  belonging  to  this  estate,  three  men  were  con- 
cerned in  one  horse ;  but  Qie  poor  bmte  was  rendered  useless,  as  the 
unfortnnate  foot  of  the  supernumerary  1^  remained  unshod,  none  of 
them  being  willing  to  acknowledge  its  dependency,  and  accordingly  it 
became  quite  lame.  There  were  many  intestine  rows  on  the  subject ;  at 
length  one  of  the  'company*  came  to  the  mainland  and  called  on  a 
magistrate  for  advice,  stating  that  the  animal  was  entirely  useless  now ; 
that  he  had  not  only  kept  up,  decently,  his  proper  hoof,  at  his  own 
expense,  but  had  shod  this  fourth  foot  twice  to  boot ;  yet  the  other  two 
proprietors  resolutely  refused  io  shoe  more  than  their  own  foot '^-f 

The  same  book  gives  an  instance  of  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
division : — "  A  small  field  of  about  half  an  acre  was  held  by 
26  people  !  From  varied  aud  perpetual  depression  it  could 
scarcely  be  considered  an  exaggeration  to  declare  that  their 
very  minds  had  become  so  far  degenerated  below  the  human 
standard  that  they  seemed  even  reconciled  to  such  habits 
and  wretchedness. j:  The  tenant-right  prevailed  among  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  often  was  three  times  in  amount 
more  than  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  land.  One  of 
the  former  proprietors  wished  to  erect  a  lodge ;  the  "  cow's 
grass"  of  land  on  which  he  wished  to  build  was  let  for  Gs.  8d. 

*  See  notes  to  last  Letter,  ante,  pages,  98,  99,  101,  et  seq. 
t  Facte  from  Oweedore,  page  14. 
t         page  16. 


rent,  and  Ihe  wm*  ocwpelkd  to  paj  the  ienni  24L  fiir  tht 
tenftat-rigk,  tkie  hdag  nothing  oa  it  bat  a  tnf  ktt  a 

ptttch  of  pouoocft.  ffii  KTm  ■rm  nf  Hiniiihiiil,  iti  munwA 
right  of  which  the  present  propriecor  wi&hed  to  pgrrhaic,  im 
order  to  itt  cnkiratioo  and  improTenKsty  mad  that  there 
might  be  no  comphmti^  of  aay  kind,  aad  forwUek  13 
gaineas  rent  were  paid,  it  was  calculated  that  it  would  re- 
quire from  5002.  to  600i  to  pay  the  tenants  for  what  they 
coDceired  to  be  their  tenant-right!  Tbey  had  never  used  the 
land,  excepting  for  their  ponies  to  ran  over  it,  and  had  aerer 
pot  a  spade  into  it. 

There  was  no  inn,  no  road,  and  no  market  within  a  doien 
miles.  The  people,  therefore,  cooM  not  sell  their  prodnee, 
if  disposed  to  do  so,  for  its  ralae,  and  their  only  altematiTe 
was  to  distil  their  grain  into  whiskey.*  Their  corn  thus 
became  consumed  before  their  new  potatoes  came  in,  and 
annually  they  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  compelled 
to  obtain  meal  on  credit  from  extortioners  at  exorlntant 
prices. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  estate  and  of  the  people 
when  Lord  George  Hill  purchased  it  in  1837.  • 

That  nobleman  determined  upon  reclaiming  it,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  put  the  people  in  a  better  way.  The  people  here 
are  for  the  most  part  the  aboriginal  Irish,  and  speak  the 
Erse  language.  Lord  George  Hill  learned  their  language, 
mixed  among  them,  and  taught  them  by  example  to  do  what 
he  told  them.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  he  built  a  com 
store  to  receive  all  their  produce,  if  they  wished  to  sell  it. 


*  The  nearest  market  towns  being  nine,  sixteen,  and  twentj-eig^t  miki 
diftiBt,  they  had  thus  far  to  go  in  order  to  pforcfaase  tiie  nudkit  or  oomoMtt 
•rticlef ,  such  aa  iron  to  shoe  [a  borse,  boards  and  naOa  for  a  eoffin,  &c. ;  and  • 

man  going  such  a  distance,  with  a  horse-load  of  oats  (t.  e,,  a  sacVfol  strong 
across  its  back),  wonld  accept  any  price  which  might  be  offered  rather  than  bring 
it  back.  Adrantage  was  consequently  taken  of  diis  yerj  chrcmnstance  by  the 
traders.  .  .  .  The  general  system  or  altematSve,  therefore,  was  to  make  the  grain 
Into  whisky."-~JVic/«>^om  Gtceedore,  p.  19. 
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To  meet  dieir  numerous  wants,  and  to  save  them  from  ex- 
tortion, he  built  a  shop  at  the  store,  and  the  people,  having 
sold  their  com  at  one  side  can  obtain  at  the  other  any  article 
of  crockery,  grocery,  saddlery,  ironmongery,  timber,  iron, 
ropes,  meal,  leather,  woollen  goods,  or  useful  medicines, 
which  they  may  require,  at  the  market  prices  of  London- 
derry. This  is  the  only  market  for  their  goods,  and  the  only 
shop  at  which  they  can  purchase  anything  for  twenty  miles 
round.*  A  dispensary  was  also  built,  and  a  sessions-house 
erected.  A  quay  was  made  for  vessels  to  unload  at  the  store, 
and  a  corn-mill  erected.  Then  followed  a  school,  in  which 
I  yesterday  saw  some  30  as  neatly-dressed  and  elcan-looking 
children  as  can  be  seen  in  England. 

The  land  of  the  tenants  was  squared  into  10-acre  farms, 
and  they  were  required  each  to  build  his  house  on  his  farm. 
In  this  they  were  assisted.  Premiums  were  offered  for  the 
neatest  and  cleanest  cottages ;  for  the  best  crop  of  turnips ; 
for  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  brought  into  cultivation ; 
for  the  best  drained  farm  ;  for  the  best  fences  ;  for  the  best 
made  stockings,  and  so  on.  Roads  were  made  ;  an  inn  has 
been  built,  which  rivals  in  comfort  an  English  hotel,  and 
large  tracts  of  the  bog  moor  have  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation. 

Though  these  improvements  are  thus  trippingly  related, 
nothing  but  the  most  persevering  determination  accom- 
plished them.  The  people,  utterly  ignorant  and  both  men- 
tally and  physically  degraded,  resolutely  opposed  every  step 
to  improvement. 

They  were  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  mndale  system,"  says  the 
book  on  these  improvements  already  quoted,  **  and  did  not  seem  to  have 
a  taste  for  simple  plain  dealing,  or  that  matters  should  be  put  straight 

*  '*  So  great  waa  the  difficulty  of  getting  even  a  coffin  made,  that  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  carpenter,  such  as  the  district  afforded,  many  of  the  people  gave  him 
annually,  by  way  of  a  retaining  feet  sheaves  of  oats,  on  the  express  condition  of 
muiking  their  coffin  when  they  died  — Facts  from  Gweedore,  p.  25. 
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or  made  easy  of  apprehencdbiL**  ^The  fintyear  noi  a  smgie  mdhidwd 
could  be  induced  to  compete  for  the  premiomSi  the  people  thinking  it  all 
a  hoax,  and  that  it  was  only  an  attempt  to  'hombngf  them,  being 
convinced  that  no  gentleman  would  be  so  great  a  fool  as  to  give  his 
money  merely  to  benefit  othen.*** 

They  suspected  eyerything  that  was  attempted,  and  op- 
posed it,  thinking  it  was  intended  for  their  injury  and  the 
landlord's  benefit ;  and  by  harassing  and  vexatious  oppo- 
sition hoped,  as  they  expressed  it,  in  the  end  to  tire  out 
Lord  George  Hill,  prevent  the  divisions  firom  being  occu- 
pied, and  thus  defeat  the  new  plans  altogether."  f  Nothing 
would  tempt  them  to  make  the  fences  of  the  new  &rms, 
though  they  were  offered  to  be  well  paid  for  it ;  and  when 
at  length  a  stranger  was  got  to  begin  the  ditching,  to  set 
them  an  example,  they  attempted  "  to  fi-ighten  him  from  his 
work  by  throwing  sods  at  him."  When  he  had  completed 
the  first  fence,  the  people  assembled  at  night  and  destroyed 
itj  Whilst  they  were  thus  engaged,  a  prisoner  was  taken 
by  the  police,  and  they  were  so  frightened  at  this  that  the 
improvements  were  allowed  to  proceed  quietly.  Scarcely  a 
man  among  them  knew  how  to  handle  a  spade,  or  could  or 
would  work.§    When  the  foundation  of  the  hotel  in  which 

*  Facts  Jrom  Gweedore,  p.  31. 
t  Ibid,  p.  29. 

t  "  After  he  had  been  at  work  about  a  week,  and  had  made  some  progren  in 
the  fence,  the  wheelwright,  returning  home  one  night,  met  a  person  on  die  road, 
who  told  him  that  as  many  men  had  gone  over  to  the  new  ditch  aa  would  soon 
teitle  it."— Facts  from  Gweedore,  p.  20. 

§  **  The  people  being  totally  ignorant  of  agriculture,  some  of  them — (there  are 
many  such  instances) — take  much  trouble  in  washing  the  shells  and  sand  out  ^ 
the  sea-weed  before  venturing  to  put  it  on  the  land,  '  lest  it  should  mjnre  the 
bog.'      Facts  Jrom  Gweedore,  p.  12. 

"  The  style  of  their  farming  implements  and  appointments  was  of  a  piece  widi 
their  ignorance  and  errors ;  these  things  remaining  in  a  state  of  much  simplieiipf 
particularly  in  the  article  of  harness,  as  the  land  has  been  seen  to  be  harrowod 
with  the  harrow  made  fast  to  the  pony*s  tail,** 

**  This  custom  of  harrowing  from  the  horse's  tail  prevailed  in  Erin,  county 
Mayo.  A  gentleman,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Land  Commissioners,  says,— 
'  Harrowing  by  the  horse's  tail  was  practised  there  until  I  put  an  end  to  it.  I 
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I  am  writing  was  commenced,  one  of  the  peasantry,  who  was 
absolntely  starving,  was  induced  by  the  offer  of  wages  to 
b^n  it.  A  wheelbarrow,  a  pickaxe,  and  spade,  were  pro- 
Tided  for  him,  as  he  had  no  tools,  and  the  people  were  so 
enraged  at  him  that  his  tools  were  all  stolen  that  night. 
The  agent,  Mr.  Forster,  determinedly  persevered.  He  went 
with  the  man  next  day  into  one  of  their  best  fields,  and  began 
marking  ont  with  his  own  hand  the  foundation  for  the  hotel. 
The  people  came  to  him  in  a  great  fright  to  know  what  he 
was  about  to  do  on  their  best  land.  He  coolly  told  them 
that  as  they  had  stolen  his  man's  tools,  so  that  he  could 
not  quarry  stones  for  the  hotel,  he  was  going  to  build  it  there, 
as  there  were  plenty  of  stones  in  their  ditches."  They  pro- 
mised him,  if  he  would  not  build  there,  the  tools  should  be 
found ;  next  morning  they  were  left  at  the  labourer's  door. 
At  length  example  prevailed,  and  two  or  three  of  them  came 
and  offered  to  work ;  and  finally,  all  eagerly  sought  work. 
But  they  could  not  come  to  work  till  10  in  the  morning, 
after  breakfast,  as  "  they  wern't  used  to  work  before  break- 
fast, and  didn't  like  it."*  When  they  began  to  feel  the 
benefits  of  employment,  they  were  told  that  they  must  begin 


had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  effecting  that  object,  for  I  was  obliged  to  make  an 
experiment  apon  one  of  the  countrymen,  by  getting  him  to  draw  a  weight  after 
himself  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  That  man  is  still  living  upon  whom  I  performed 
the  experiment.  You  might  see  the  poor  horse  with  the  rope  fastened  to  his 
tail,  and  then  to  the  harrow ;  or  if  the  hair  of  the  tail  was  long,  it  was  fastened  by 
a  peg  into  a  hole  in  the  harrow ;  and  when  thus  harnessed,  they  mounted  upon 
him,  and  drove  over  the  field.'  "    And  see  note  ante  page  55. 

"  Their  sheep,  too,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  subjected  to  a  general  shearing  not 
only  once  a  year,  but  also  to  repeated  though  partial  '  clippings,'  at  all  seasons. 
Tlius,  if  a  woman  was  making  up  stockings  for  an  approaching  fair,  and  became 
short  of  wool,  she  would  just  catch  her  sheep  or  lamb,  and  cut  off  just  '  quantum 
9ufficit,*  This  gave  the  poor  animal  a  very  strange  and  ridiculous,  yet  pitiable, 
appearance." — Facts  from  Gwttdore,  pp.  13  and  14. 

*  "  They  seldom  go  out  to  labour  upon  their  farms  till  after  ten  o'clock,  when 
they  have  had  their  breakfast ;  and  the  spring  and  harvest  time  are  the  only  periods 
at  which  they  exert  themselves,  and  then  they  work  very  hard.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  year  they  are  idle." — Facts  from  Gweedore,  p.  24. 
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work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  some  two  or  three  only 
came.  The  rest,  after  being  warned,  when  they  again  ne- 
glected to  come  to  work  at  that  hour,  were  quietly  paid  off, 
and  told,  that  as  they  had  occupation  at  home,  they  had 
better  stay  away,  as  there  were  plenty  willing  to  work." 
This  gradually  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  they  b^an  to 
work  like  other  labourers.  The  land  all  round  the  hotel 
was  then  trenched,  drained,  and  gravelled,  and  sown  with 
potatoes.  The  labourers,  as  they  did  the  work  under  the 
agent's  superintendence,  laughed  at  him ;  saying,  they  did 
not  care  about  working,  as  they  were  paid  for  it,  but  it  was 
the  greatest  folly  in  the  world,  as  nothing  would  ever  grow 
there."  The  hotel  is  now  surrounded  with  a  broad  belt  of 
potatoes  and  oats  as  fine  as  any  I  have  seen  in  Ireland, 
The  tenants,  seeing  this,  have  begun  (urged  on  by  the  pre* 
miums)  to  gravel  and  drain  their  own  lands  in  the  same  way, 
and  every  where  patches  of  well-cultivated  land,  and  plen- 
tiful crops  are  to  be  seen. 

In  1840  some  of  the  tenants,  seeing  that  every  promise 
to  them  was  strictly  fulfilled,  thought  they  would  at  least  try 
for  the  premiums,  and  there  were  36  competitors,  and  pre- 
miums amounting  to  40/.  were  so  fairly  awarded  by  the 
judges  that  they  caused  general  satisfaction.  Last  year  the 
number  of  competitors  had  increased  to  239,  and  the  pre- 
miums to  60/.  I  yesterday  went  through  some  of  the  cot- 
tages the  tenants  of  which  had  won  premiums  for  them. 
There  was  no  dirt,  no  filth.  They  were  well  built  and 
whitewashed.  The  crockery  (they  never  had  anything  be- 
yond an  iron  pot  before)  was  neatly  arranged ;  there  was  no 
smoke  in  the  houses;  and,  what  was  worth  more  than  all,  the 
women  showed  their  houses  with  pride,  and  were  delighted 
at  the  commendations  they  received,  and  the  men  seemed 
no  less  proud  of  their  little  farms,  and  showed  their  crops 
of  turnips,  oats,  and  improvements,  with  evident  pleasure* 
Two  years  and  a  half  ago  500/.  worth  of  oats  were  sold  by 
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the  tenants  at  the  market  price  at  the  store ;  last  year  1,300?. 
worth  was  sold ;  and  this  year  there  is  a  vastly  increased 
produce.  Large  quantities  of  kelp  have  also  been  bought 
firom  them  to  encourage  their  industry. 

From  the  1st  of  March,  1844,  to  the  Ist  of  March,  1845 
(I  have  it  firom  the  agent's  books),  16,690  days'  employment 
have  been  given  to  labourers  on  the  estate.  The  wages 
given  are  8d.  and  lOd.  a  day.  Taking  the  average  at  9d. 
626/.  98.  have  been  paid  among  them  in  wages.  Working 
at  six  days  in  the  week,  throughout  the  year,  this  would 
give  employment  to  63  men  and  1 1  days  over.  In  reality, 
however,  this  great  amount  of  labour  has  been  spread  over 
a  much  larger  number  of  men,  and  perhaps  100  men  may 
be  taken  as  the  number  generally  employed ;  though  this, 
I  am  informed,  is  below  the  mark,  as  it  does  not  include 
men  engaged  in  making  the  roads  on  the  estate,  who  were 
paid  by  the  piece. 

At  the  river-side  facing  the  hotel  I  saw  about  30  men  at 
work,  lowering  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  men,  generally, 
are  small  in  stature;  but  I  never  saw  more  diligent  labourers. 
These  men,  who,  four  years  ago,  did  not  know  how  to  use  a 
spade,  and  neither  could  nor  would  work  except  in  their  own 
way,  and  who  were  annually  starving,  are  now  working  well, 
doing  their  best,  and  receiving  good  wages. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  so  to  speak  of  them  ;  for, 
much  to  my  regret,  I  have  seen  that  some  observations  in 
my  letter  fi"om  Enniskillen,  relative  to  the  marked  difference 
in  the  populations  of  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh,  have  been 
misunderstood,  and  in  some  degree  misrepresented.  I  am 
spoken  of  as  "  ludicrously  extolling  the  physical  strength  of 
the  Saxon  race  over  the  Celtic,"  and  it  is  retorted,  on  the 
reputed  authority  of  Scotch  and  French  philosophers,  that 
"  the  Irish  Celts  are,  in  strength  and  stature,  far  away  the 
first  of  European  men and  that  the  difference  I  observed 
in  that  population  is  to  be  traced  to  the  tenant-right  existing 
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in  Fermanagh,  and  not  in  Leitrim, — ^which  I  am  supposed  to 
have  orerlooked.  Let  no  foolish  jealousy  of  ^  races "  be 
mixed  up  in  an  inquiry  like  this.  Neither  race  can  be  ex- 
terminated ;  there  they  are,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of 
them.  But  what  I  stated  was  a  simple  &ct, — that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  people  themselves  in  Leitrim 
and  Fermanagh  is  as  remarkable  as  the  difference  in  dress 
and  houses,  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  country.  At  Bal- 
linamore,  in  Leitrim,  at  a  fair, — ^with  at  least  10,000  men 
present,  amongst  whom  I  walked,  and  to  whom  I  spoke,  I 
scarcely  saw  a  man  above  6  feet  4  inches  in  stature,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  saw  a  dozen  men  in  the  whole  iair  so  tall  as 
myself.  In  the  streets  of  Enniskillen  every  third  man  I  met 
was  a  bigger  man  than  myself.  Dr.  Kane,  of  .the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  (page  400),  has  collected  the  observations  of 
the  Scotch  and  French  philosophers,  on  whose  authority,  I 
presume,  the  opinion  of  the  comparative  strength  and  stature 
of  the  Irish  Celts  is  founded.  I  will  simply  quote  the  data 
on  which  these  calculations  were  based : — Professor  Forbes 
instituted  an  extensive  series  of  observations  on  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  students  attending  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  may  be  fairly  considered  as  representing  the 
middle  classes  of  their  respective  countries."  Professor 
Quetelet,  in  like  manner,  tested  the  strength  and  stature 
of  the  students  at  the  University  of  Brussels ;  and  from  these 
data  Dr.  Kane  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Irish  are 
the  tallest,  strongest,  and  heaviest  of  the  four  races."  I 
wrote  of  the  Irish  peasant  and  Celtic  population  of  Leitrim 
as  I  saw  them.  Do  Irish  students  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh"  (no  doubt  as  fine  men  as  can  be 
found)  represent  the  Celtic  peasants  of  Leitrim?  They  are 
the  sons  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  for  the  most  part.  Are 
the  gentry  of  Ireland  for  the  most  part  Celtic?  Are  the 
gentry  of  any  country  the  type  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
country?   The  value  of  such  authority  melts  away  on  ex- 
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aminatioii.  The  idea  that  the  "  tenant-right'*  accounts  for 
the  difference,  and  makes  men  bigger  and  taller,  is  too 
foolish  to  need  refutation.  What  does  the  same  Dr.  Kane 
say  (page  397)  of  Irish  labourers? — 

A  wretched  man  who  can  earn  by  bis  exertions  but  4g.  or  5s,  a 
week  on  which  to  support  his  family,  and  pay  the  rent  of  a  sort  of 
habitation,  must  be  so  ill  fed  and  depressed  in  mind,  that  to  work  as  a 
man  should  work  is  beyond  bis  power.  Hence  there  are  often  seen 
about  employments,  in  this  country,  a  number  of  hands  double  what 
would  be  required  to  do  the*  same  work  in  the  same  time  with  British 
labourers.  The  latter  would  probably  be  paid  at  least  twice  as  much 
money  per  day,  but  in  the  end  the  work  would  not  cost  the  employer 

more.  When  I  say  that  men  thus  employed  at  low  wages  do  so 

much  less  real  work,  I  do  not  mean  that  tbey  are  intentionally  idle,  or 
that  they  reflect  that  as  they  receive  so  littie  they  should  give  littie 
value ;  on  the  contrary,  they  do  their  best  honestiy  to  earn  their  wages, 
bui  supplied  only  with  the  lowest  description  of  food^  and  perhaps  in  in-' 
sufficient  quantity,  they  have  not  the  physical  ability  for  labour,  and, 
being  without  any  direct  prospect  of  advancement,  tbey  are  not  excited 
by  that  laudable  ambition  to  any  display  of  superior  energy.*' 

These  are  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  ;  of  these  I  wrote,  and 
not  of  the  sons  of  Irish  gentlemen  at  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity: and  this  testimony  is  the  truth,  as  any  impartial 
man  may  convince  himself  who  will  use  his  eyesight.* 

Let  me  not,  however,  forget,  after  this  digression,  the  con- 
clusion I  would  wish  to  draw. 

Of  the  nature  of  "  tenant-right"  I  shall  take  a  future 
opportunity  of  writing,  and  respecting  it  now  I  do  not  wish 
even  to  hint  an  opinion.  But  was  it  the  "tenant-right" 
which  converted  this  former  desert  and  bleak  wilderness — 
this  example  of  barbarism  and  starvation,  into  fertile  corn 
fields,  the  seat  of  industry  and  content,  and  into  a  humanized 
abode  ?  In  this  instance  at  least  it  is  a  fact  that  the  existence 
of  the  custom  of  tenant-right  was  the  greatest  possible  ob- 
stacle to  improvement.    For  every  squared  farm  there  were 


*  See,  on  this  subject,  note  to  the  Letter,  dated  from  Enniskillen,  ante,  p.  44. 
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20  clAimants  for  compensation,  thougli  each  tenant  got  a 
squared  farm  to  himself  in  place  of  his  former  mndale  frag- 
ments of  land;  and  the  opposition,  and  discontents,  and 
arbitrations,  on  this  score  were  enough  to  have  conquered 
patience.    Did  converting  this  Roman  Catholic  population 
to  Protestantism  eflTect  this  change?    They  are  Roman 
Catholics  yet    Did  Saxonizing  them  and  making  them 
Orangemen  eflTect  it  ?   They  are  all  Celts.    Did  the  getting 
up  of  monster  meetings  and  talking  nonsense  about  "  repeal" 
eflTect  it  ?    No.   The  remedy  was  a  social  one.   The  people 
were  jusih/  dealt  with,  taught,  shown  by  example,  encou- 
raged, employed.    A  community  the  most  hopeless  and 
desperate  in  condition  and  circumstances,  has  by  these 
means  been  reclaimed,  and  smiling  content  and^e  rewards 
of  industry  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.   A  barren  waste  has 
been  converted  into  a  fine  property,  which  will  eventually 
amply  reward  its  present  owner  for  his  great  exertions.  A 
starving,  and  desperate,  and  degraded  peasantry  are  rapidly 
becoming  comfortable  small  farmers.    The  country  is  im- 
proved, and  that  district,  the  people  of  which  formerly 
depended  on  the  charity  of  England  to  save  them  from 
starvation,  now  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  empire  by  its 
productiveness.   This  is  the  work  of  one  man;  and  that 
man  is  one  of  the  resident  landlords  of  Ireland.* 


*  For  opinions  of  the  press,  see  Appendix,  No.  7. 
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LETTER  IX. 

ON  THE  TENANT-RIGHT  OF  ULSTER. 

How  hr  the  Opinion  is  correct  that  the  Prosperity  of  Ulster  depends  on  tiie 
Tenant  Rightj-What  the  Tenant  Right  is,  and  on  what  the  Costom  is  foonded 
— ^What  are  ^e  Common  Law  Rights  of  the  Landlord  to  which  the  Cnstom  is 
opposed — ^The  Adyantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Tenant  Right — ^There  is  Misery 
and  Want,  as  well  as  Prosperity,  where  it  exists— The  Prosperity  of  the  Northern 
and  EUistem  parts  of  Ulster  to  be  attributed  to  other  Causes,  namely,  to  the 
Enterprise  and  Industry  of  the  People — The  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
Race  which  inhabits  that  part  of  Ulster— Those  on  the  West  of  a  different 
Race,  have  different  qualities,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

DuNFANAGHT,  DoNEGAL,  September  10. 
In  some  of  my  letters  allusion  has  necessarily  been  frequently 
made  to  the  custom  of"  tenant-right"  which  prevails  through  > 
out  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  which  indeed  is  a  peculiarity 
attaching  to  the  tenure  of  land  to  be  found  existing  nowhere 
else  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  some  writers  it  has  been 
attempted  to  trace  the  greater  prosperity  of  this  province  over 
other  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  existence  in  it  of  the  tenant- 
right;  and  they  have  therefore  advocated  its  extension  to  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  I  shall  endeavour  to-day  to  examine  how 
far  that  opinion  is  well  founded,  by  comparing  tlie  general 
prosperity  of  Ulster  with  the  general  prosperity  of  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  where  no  such  right  is  known,  and  by 
comparing  Ulster  with  itself — Ulster  on  the  east,  and  Ulster 
on  the  west — Ulster  in  the  county  of  Down,  where  the 
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greatest  prosperity  of  Ireland  is  to  be  seen,  and  Ulster  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  where  misery  but  one  remove  firom 
starvation  and  nakedness  has  ever  been  found,  the  tenant- 
right  existing  in  both. 

If  it  be  found  on  examination  that  the  prosperity  of  parts 
of  Ulster  exists  rather  in  spite  ofy  than  in  consequence  of  the 
tenant-right,  then  it  will  be  impolitic  to  advocate  its  exten- 
sion ;  to  some  other  cause  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  must  be 
attributed. 

This  is,  however,  a  subject  of  deep  importance,  interesting 
almost  to  every  individual  in  the  province,  whether  landlord 
or  tenant;  it  is  one  also  of  considerable  complexity  and 
extent  In  order,  therefore,  to  a  dear  apprehension  of  the 
whole  subject,  I  propose  to  consider — 

1.  What  the  tenant-right  is,  and  on  what  the  custom  is 
founded? 

2.  What  are  the  common-law  rights  of  the  landlord  to 
which  this  custom  is  opposed  ? 

3.  Its  advantages  and  disadvantages ; 

And,  lastly,  is  the  prosperity  of  parts  of  Ulster  to  be  traced 
to  its  existence  ? 

I  enter  on  this  inquiry  with  perfect  impartiality — ^for  I 
have  no  possible  interest  in  upholding  an  opinion  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  only  seek  the  conclusion  to  which 
common  sense  points. 

First,  What  is  the  ^^tenant-right,"  and  on  what  is  it  founded? 

In  parts  of  Ulster  to  the  east,  it  is  founded  chiefly  on  im- 
provements made  by  the  tenant  on  his  farm,  which  the  out- 
going tenant  claims  the  right  to  sell.  About  the  centre  of 
Ulster  it  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  competition  value  of  the 
land  over  and  above  the  rent  demanded.  To  the  west  of 
Ulster  it  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  right  of  possession,  or 
peaceable  possession,  or  on  the  "  good-will"  of  the  farm,  as  it 
is  termed.  In  various  parts  of  Ulster  it  is  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  landlord,  and  by  the  amount  of  rent  exacted; 
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it  also  depends  in  amount  on  agricultural  prosperity,  on  a 
supposed  interest  on  the  soil,  and  on  locality.  But  more  or 
less  in  all  parts  it  has  some  foundation  on  each  of  these  con- 
siderations. I  shall,  however,  give  you  an  authority  for  eadh 
of  these  views,  as  it  is  very  probable  that  most  of  them  will 
be  contradicted. 

Mr.  Senior,  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  in  his 
evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  town-land  valuation  of  Ireland,  in  1844,  says — (1,090), 
on  a  farm,  the  rent  being  the  same,  but  the  buildings  and 
drainage  being  bad  when  a  tenant  enters,  and  good  when  he 
leaves,  he  will  obtain  a  larger  tenant-right  than  he  paid.  And 
(1,093)  he  will  obtain  an  increased  amount  for  tenant  right 
for  the  capital  vested  in  improvements,  rents  being  the  same. 

The  same  gentleman  says  further  on  (1,134) : — 

**Teiuuit-nglit  will  result  from  either  of  two  causes;  first,  low  rents^ 
with  reference  to  value;  second,  eztensiye  improvements.  If  land  worth 
2/.  an  acre  is  let  for  1/.  an  acre,  the  difference  between  the  two  will  be 
given  by  the  incoming  tenant,  whether  that  has  been  from  the  original 
state  of  tbe  soil,  or  whether  that  difference  of  II,  an  acre  has  been  pro- 
duced by  drainage  or  other  agricultural  improvements.** 

At  question  1,071  he  says, — 

"  My  view  of  tenant-right  is,  that  it  is  the  difference  between  the  rent 
actually  charged  by  the  landlord  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country 
and  the  utmost  competition  value.** 

At  question  1,079  he  says, — 

"  Tenant-right  is  a  very  old  custom ;  it  can  only  exist  where  lands  are 
comparatively  let  low;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  cause  of  their  being  let 
low,  but  the  resvUtr 

At  question  1,117  he  says, — 

"  I  before  defined  tenant-right  to  be  the  difference  between  the  fair 
letting  value  and  the  competition  value.** 

"  Competition  value"  and  the  "  value  of  improvements 
effected  by  the  tenant"  are,  however,  very  distinct  things. 
The  tenant-right  is  attributed  to  each  by  Mr.  Senior.  One 
is  perfectly  equitable  ;  the  other  is  a  robbery  of  the  landlord. 
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Mr.  Senior,  however,  has  several  other  definitions.  At 
quefition  1//91  he  says, — 

^  An  CMitgoing  tenant  in  m  mountain  district  would  reoeiTe  tenant^riglit, 
wlio  bad  not  expended  anything  upon  the  hmd.'* 

It  tfJepends  on  the  price  of  a^cnltoral  produce,  for  Mr. 
Hcnior  says  (1,115),  "it  fell  daring  the  late  agricnltural 
dintresH."  It  depends  also,  he  says,  on  the  amoont  of  rent, 
for  n087),  "as  the  rent  rises,  the  tenant-right  unquestionahly 
falls  in  amount."  It  depends  also  on  a  supposed  interest  in 
the  soil,  for  he  says  (1,135), "  I  can  understand  that  a  eertam 
inttrrffMt  in  tlie  soil  may  have  belonged  to  the  tenant  at  the 
(M^riod  of  the  first  colonization  under  James  I."  (1,141.) "I 
do  nr)t  feel  myself  at  all  sure  that  tenant-right  may  not  have 
ifxiMled  previous  to  almost  any  improvements  beyond  the 
nioH!  mud  dwelling  of  the  occupier."  (1,142.)  "The  early 
H<*ltl(TH  were  stationed  in  a  hostile  country,  and  could  only 
tempt  their  retainers  to  come  over,  or  to  remain,  by  granting 
IMirmunent  advantages  in  return  for  the  protection  they 
ntlbrdiKl  the  first  chief  occupiers.  It  may,  in  fact,  have  been 
II  spcoic^K  of  feudal  tenure."  This  latter  view  entirely  gets 
rid  ritlirr  of  "  improvements"  or  "  competition  value"  as  its 
fnuiidution,  und  attempts  to  found  it  on  a  customary  tenure, 
liku  the  ropyliolds  of  Kiigland.  But  that  tenure  in  England 
drpciidri  on  record — on  the  roll  of  the  manor,  in  the  custody 
of  Iho  Hlowurd  of  tlic  manor,  in  which  is  recorded  every 
oliuuKr  of  IiiukIh  to  which  the  property  has  been  subjected, 
and  wliich  is  un  un<|uestionable  legal  title.  But  there  is  no 
rrrord  ln»rr ;  nor  is  the  custom  of  suflicient  antiquity  to  give 
it  \\\v  viiliility  of  a  common  law  right.  In  fact,  in  a  legal 
viow  lliiM  in  no  title  ;  it  is  worthless.  Nay,  it  is  against  the 
polirv  of  tin*  hiw  to  ixTpetuatc  such  a  claim,  supposing  it  to 
exist,  unfounded  as  it  is  on  any  record  or  common  law 
custom;  and  the  lapse  of  time,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
honorary  d(»l»t  or  adverse  possession,  operates  as  a  complete 
)»ar  to  it. 
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Sir  R.  A.  Ferguson,  before  the  same  Committee  (481),  in 
the  same  manner  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  custom,  as 
at  first  a  feudal  dependency  "  but,  as  at  present,  it  is  a 
payment  made  for  the  possession  of  the  ground,  whether  the 
man  has  improved  the  houses  or  not,  whether  the  land  is 
improved  or  not."  (484.)  "  It  is  the  possession  of  the  land 
that  sells ;  in  districts  of  the  country  you  will  find  the  tenant- 
right  running  up  to  8/.,  10/.,  or  15/.  an  acre,  where  the  land- 
lord cannot  raise  his  rent  \s.*'  The  same  witness  says  (492), 
— "  The  value  of  the  tenant-right  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
the  character  of  the  individual  proprietors." 

Mr.  Hancock  (agent  to  Lord  Lurgan,  and  a  magistrate  of 
three  northern  counties),  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land 
Commissioners  (part  i.  page  483),  says, — It  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  improvements  made  by  the  former 
tenant."  "  It  is  the  sum  of  money  which  the  new  occupier 
must  pay  to  the  old  one  for  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his 
holding"  or  what  is  called  "  good-will."  It  depends  on  a 
kind  of  feudal  tenure,  "  the  strong  claims  on  their  landlord 
and  leader"  which  the  original  tenants  possessed.  Further 
on  he  says,  **  The  state  of  the  farm  and  buildings  at  the 
time  of  sale  has  considerable  influence  in  determining  the 
amount,  but  locality  and  the  number  of  competitors  have  a  still 
greater  effect."  "  Tenant-right  varies  in  value  from  oL  to 
18/.  the  English  acre."  "The  tenant-right,  on  an  average 
farm  out  of  lease,  at  25s.  per  acre  rent,  would  bring  12/.  per 
acre,  or  nine  and  a  half  years'  purchase."  "  The  purchase  is 
made  subject  to  the  rent  to  be  imposed."  He  gives  an 
instance  of  a  sale  of  land  to  tlie  Ulster  Railway  Company,  in 
which  Lord  Lurgan  got  2,358/.  for  the  fee-simple  of  fifty- 
eight  acres  of  land,  and  the  tenants  2,227/.  for  their  tenant- 
right. 

Mr.  Griffitli,  the  Valuation  Commissioner,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Town-land  Valuation  (Ireland)  Couiniittec,  says 
(84),  "  A  man  will  give  20/.  an  acre  for  the  tenant-right. 
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where  the  land  has  been  let  from  year  to  year,  though  the 
land  may  be  nearly  let  at  its  true  value." 

Such  are  the  alleged  foundations  of  the  tenant-right,  and 
such  are  the  values  for  which  it  sells. 

So  far  as  this  right  has  been  made  the  foundation  of 
bargains  between  man  and  man,  which  have  been  assented 
to  and  connived  at  by  the  landlords,  and  as  far  as  it  is  founded 
on  improvements  effected  on  the  lands  by  a  tenant  or  by  his 
ancestor,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  equity.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  to  put  the  law  in  force  in  order  to  take 
from  men  the  capital  which  they  or  their  fathers  have  in- 
vested in  the  land,  on  the  faith  of  this  custom,  whether  by 
purchase  or  in  improvements.  Beyond  this,  however,  the 
tenant-right  has  no  shadow  of  foundation,  either  in  law  or  in 
equity ;  and  every  shilling  which  is  paid  beyond  this  for  it, 
whether  because  of  competition  value  over  the  rent,  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  landlord,  the  locality,  the 
right  to  the  possession,  or  for  any  other  cause,  is  either  a 
robbery  of  the  landlord  or  an  imposition  on  the  incoming 
tenant.  Do  not,  however,  let  me  be  misunderstood ;  custom 
sanctions  the  practice,  and  those  who  sell  the  tenant-right 
thus  founded  do  not  at  all  conceive  that  they  are  either 
robbing  the  landlords  or  imposing  on  thef  tenants  who  buy 
it.  Except  as  above  stated,  however,  the  tenant-right  has 
no  foundation  in  justice.  There  is  clearly  no  equitable  claim 
to  it,  and  the  absence  of  all  legal  claim  will  be  best  shown  by 
considering, 

Secondly,  what  are  the  common  law  rights  of  the  owner 
of  the  land  ;  which  will  be  found  indeed  to  upset  even  those 
tenant-right  claims  which  are  founded  in  equity. 

"  Land,"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke  (1  Inst.,  6),  "  comprehendeth  in  its  legal 
signification  any  ground,  soil,  or  earth  whatsoever,  as  arable,  meadows, 
pastures,  woods,  moors,  waters,  marshes,  furze,  and  heath.  It  especially 
includeth  also,  all  castles,  houses^  and  other  buildings,  for  they  consist  of  two 
things, — ^land,  which  is  the  foundation,  and  structure  thereupon  ;  so  that, 
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if  I  conyey  the  land  or  ground,  the  structure  or  huilding  paseeth  there- 
with.'' 

In  considering  the  just  and  equitable  claims  of  the  tenant, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  that  which  is  just  to  the  landlord. 
The  purchaser  of  the  fee  simple  of  every  estate  in  purchasing 
the  land  purchases  the  erections  upon  it,  gives  money  for 
them,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  his  legal  title  to  them. 
But,  in  admitting  the  equitable  claim  of  the  tenant  to 
the  value  of  improvements  made  or  purchased  by  himself 
or  his  fathers  under  this  custom,  against  the  legal,  and  often 
also  the  equitable  claim  of  the  landlord,  in  the  case  of  a 
recent  purchase,  we  surely  in  justice  go  far  enough,  without 
^ving  to  the  tenant  part  of  those  advantages  which  really  in 
justice  as  well  as  in  law  and  equity  belong  to  the  landlord, 
as  the  advantages  of  "locality,"  competition  value,"  "  agri- 
cultural prosperity,"  affecting  the  price  of  land,  "  peaceable 
possession,"  and  so  on. 

Blackstone,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Commentaries 
(p.  17),  thus  defines  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  land  : — 

"  Land  hath  in  its  legal  signification  an  indefinite  extent,  upwards  as 
well  as  downwards.  Cuju$  est  solurru,  ejus  est  usque  ad  coelum,  is  the 
maxim  of  the  law.  Upwards,  therefore,  no  man  may  erect  any  buildings, 
or  the  like  to  overhang  another's  land ;  and  downwards,  whatever  is  in  a 
direct  line  between  the  surface  of  any  land  and  the  centre  of  the 
earth  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  surface,  as  is  every  day's  experience 
in  the  mining  countries.  So  that  the  word  *land'  includes  not  only  the 
face  of  the  earth,  but  everything  under  it  or  over  it.** 

The  legal  rights  of  the  landlord  are,  however,  too  plain  to 
require  further  notice,  and  I  therefore  pass  on  to  consider 

Thirdly,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  tenant- 
right. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  that  can  be  urged  on  its 
behalf  is,  that  it  promotes  improvements  in  the  land  where 
landlords  will  not  improve  ;  because  the  tenant  feels  secure 
of  obtaining  the  value  of  his  improvements.    But  this  ad- 
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vantage  wholly  depends  on  the  hypothesis  that  landlords 
will  not  do  their  duty,  in  which  case  the  tenant-right  becomes 
a  substitute  for  their  neglect.  But,  even  then,  its  value  is 
qualified  by  a  want  of  ability,  and  the  owners  of  the  tenant^ 
right  are,  in  most  instances,  as  the  -  witty  Sidney  Smith 
expressed  it,  but  "  playing  at  soldiers they  may  toish  to 
improve^  feeling  secure  of  repayment,  but  they  have  not  the 
capital  to  effect  improvements,  for  that  is  all  sunk  in  very 
many  cases — in  fact,  generally — in  the  purchase  of  the  tenant- 
right,  and  the  occupier  has  reduced  himself  thereby  from  a 
small  capitalist  to  a  mere  labourer. 

It  is  an  ingredient  of  rent,  or  a  value  of  land,  and  pro  rata 
it  escapes  local  taxation ;  it  pays  no  poor-rates,  tithes,  or 
county-cess.  This  is  certainly  an  advantage  ;  but,  taking  a 
statesmanlike  view  of  it,  thb  does  not  benefit  the  community 
at  large,  and  is  nothing  in  its  praise. 

By  its  means  the  tenant  not  only  reaps  the  benefit  of  his 
improvements,  but  is  also  paid  for  them  in  the  increased 
value  of  his  tenant-right ;  it  therefore  encourages  improve- 
ments ;  that  is,  provided  none  of  the  ingredients  of  which 
tenant-right  is  composed  change  to  his  disadvantage,  for 
instance,  that  the  rent  is  not  raised ;  that  prices  keep  up ; 
that  he  continues  to  have  a  good  landlord,  and  so  on.  But 
in  this  respect,  in  what  does  it  differ  in  advantage  from  an 
improving  lease  ?  The  forbearance  of  a  portion  of  rent  for 
twenty-one  years  by  the  landlord  in  consideration  of  improve- 
ments to  be  effected,  in  like  manner  pays  the  tenant  for  the 
improvements,  and  secures  their  benefit  to  him  till  the  end  of 
the  lease. 

"  The  tenure,  in  my  opinion,  best  suited  to  this  district," 
says  Mr.  Hancock,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Com- 
mission, part  1,  p.  483, — 

"  Is  that  of  twenty-one  years  certain.  It  is  sufficiently  long  to  afford  a 
man  a  fair  remuneration  for  capital  laid  out  on  his  farm,  and  yet  not  so 
long  but  that  every  man  expects  to  outlive  it.   A  guarantee  is  thereby 
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flecored  that  eveiy  man  will  enjoy  his  own  improyements,  and  a  stimulus 
to  exertion  is  offered,  for  he  knows  well  enough  that  unless  he  improves 
the  condition  of  his  farm  during  the  first  period  of  twenty-one  years  he 
will  have  hut  little  chance  of  a  renewal  of  the  term/'  The  tenant-right 
is  •*  uncertam and  "  the  tenants  are,  therefore,  deterred  from  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  to  the  same  extent  as  under  a  lease.** 

It  establishes  security  in  the  possession  of  land. — This  is  a 
mere  fallacy.  Without  a  lease  the  tenant  is  but  a  tenant-at- 
will,  and  his  landlord  may  eject  him  if  he  pleases.  The 
security  the  tenant  has  is  the  security  of  getting  the  value  of 
the  possession  if  he  is  ejected.  But  he  has  paid  that  value, 
and  only  getd  it  back  again.  If  his  money  were  in  the  Bank, 
or  in  the  fimds,  instead  of  being  locked  up  in  the  land, 
whether  ejected  or  not,  he  would  equally  be  able  to  get  at  it. 

It  is  conducire  to  the  peace  of  the  community,  because  the 
tenant  has  a  stake  in  the  community. — So  he  would  haye  if 
his  capital  were  vested  in  improvements  under  a  lease,  and 
amply  repaying  him,  instead  of  being  vested  in  the  purchase 
of  the  right  of  possession. 

It  induces  the  tenant  to  keep  the  ground  in  good  heart  for 
his  own  sake. — The  covenants  of  a  lease  would  compel  him 
to  do  this  by  law,  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  and  his  own 
interest  did  not  induce  him  to  do  it. 

It  is  a  security  to  the  landlord  for  his  rent ;  as  he  gets  his 
arrears  paid  out  of  the  tenant-right. — The  landlords  have 
taken  pretty  good  care  of  themselves  in  this  respect ;  they 
don't  need  the  security.  There  is  the  remedy  by  distress, 
which  takes  every  thing  on  the  land  for  the  rent.  If  the 
tenant  has  nothing  on  the  land,  there  is  the  action  of 
debt  for  rent,  or,  "  civil  bill  process,"  as  it  is  called  here,  for 
"use  and  occupation,"  to  compel  him  to  pay,  or  to  imprison 
him  if  he  cannot.  Or  there  is  the  remedy  by  ejectment  if  he 
cannot  or  will  not  pay ;  and  the  sooner  such  a  tenant  is  got 
rid  of  the  better  for  all  parties. 

I  think  I  have  stated  all  the  arguments  which  arc  urged 
in  its  defence. 
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Of  its  disadrxntages,  the  first  whirfi  presents  itself  is,  that 
die  tenant's  capital  is  sank  in  the  purchase  of  the  possession 
of  his  fium,  and  he  often  has  not  a  shilling  to  invest  on  it  in 
the  most  obrioos  improTements.  I  hare  repeatedly  in  this 
county  pointed  out  to  farmers  the  wet  and  springy  nature  of 
their  land,  and  told  them  to  look  at  similar  land  which  had 
been  drained,  which  produced  double  their  crops.  The  in- 
variable answer  to  me  has  been, "The  landlord  will  do 
nothing,  and  we  have  not  the  means  to  drain."  The  very 
men  who  have  told  me  this  have  paid  IW.  an  acre  for  their 
tenant-right*  If  half  the  money  were  spent  in  draining,  it 
would  double  their  produce ;  and  a  twenty-one  years'  lease 
would  secure  to  them  the  return  of  their  outlay  twice  over. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  benefit  of  this.  The  increased 
produce  is  pro  tanio  increased  wealth ;  and  what  an  amount 
of  capital  now  locked  up  in  land  would  be  fireed  for  general 
improvement  and  employment,  under  a  system  of  remunera- 
ting leases,  the  tenant-right  being  equitably  got  rid  of! 

Its  next  great  disadvantage  is,  that  it  entirely  neutralizes 
the  benefit  of  a  good  landlord.  Take  two  landlords ;  one  a 
good  and  liberal  man,  who  lets  his  fiums  at  a  low  rent— at 


*  The  ''g^ood-wQl"  or  tenant  right  of  a  faim  is  generaUy  Tcrj  bigliff  often 
amonntiDg  to  forty  or  fifty  years'  purchase. 

Land  being  the  thing  most  coveted  (as  indeed  it  was  the  only  means  of  snbiist- 
enoe,  employment  being  uncertain,  and  at  that  time  no  support  being  pitmded 
for  the  poor),  every  penny  was  carefully  put  by,  with  a  view  of  being  one  day 
employed  in  the  purchase  of    a  bit  of  land/' 

This  took  all  their  little  capital,  and  very  often  left  them  in  debt  to  some  money- 
lender, who  had  made  up  the  required  sum,  and  at  an  enormous  rate  of  interest. 
It  has  been  so  high  as  five  shillings  a  pound  per  annum,  paid  m  oifociiet  on 
receiving  it. 

By  this  means,  nothing  teas  left  for  the  purchaser  of  cattle  or  seed,  and  many 
never  contemi)late  anything  beyond  potatoes  sufficient  to  feed  tiieir  families  fbr 
the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  five  or  six  half-starved  miserable  sheep  to  supply 
them  with  clothing,  and  famish  a  few  pairs  of  socks  for  sale,  to  buy  tobacco  or 
pay  the  county  cess  ;  the  little  com  grown  being  ample  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  landlord,  which  varied  from  3«.  to  30#.  per  annum. — FaetM/rom  Gweedare, 
p.  14. 
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IL  an  acre  ;  his  neighbour  for  the  same  quality  of  land  screws 
the  utmost  value  of  30«.  an  acre  out  of  his  tenants.  The 
eyidence  shows  that  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  depends  on 
the  rent,  and  the  character  of  the  landlord.  Suppose  a 
tenant  of  ten  acres  of  land  gives  for  a  farm  under  the  first 
landlord  lOL  an  acre  for  the  tenant-right,  or  100/.  The 
interest  on  100/.  at  5/.  per  cent,  is  51.  per  annum,  which  in 
Ireland  the  farmer  could  at  least  obtain  for  the  use  of  his 
money.  He  therefore  sacrifices  5/.  a  year  interest,  which 
added  to  his  rent  of  10/.  makes  him  pay  16/.  a  year  for  the 
use  of  his  land.  But  15/.  a  year  is  just  30$.  an  acre,  the 
amount  which  the  hard  landlord  screws  out  of  his  tenants ; 
but  under  the  hard  landlord  the  tenant-right  is,  perhaps, 
worth  little  or  nothing;  thus  the  tenant-right  tends  to 
equalize  the  position  of  the  tenants  to  that  condition  which  the 
hardest  landlord  imposes  on  them.  A  good  landlord,  there- 
fore, sees  it  is  of  no  use  to  have  low  rents,  for  the  tenant- 
right  equalizes  the  rents ;  and  he  is  induced  to  increase  his 
rents,  to  keep  down  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  which  con- 
sumes the  capital  of  his  tenants  to  no  advantage.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  bar- 
gain ;  and,  though  it  may  be  very  pleasant  to  the  outgoing 
tenaut  to  receive  a  high  value  for  his  tenant-right,  it  is  just 
ruin  to  the  incoming  tenant,  who,  perhaps,  borrows  money  to 
pay  it,  and  who  is  consequently  steeped  in  poverty  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.* 

Another  disadvantage  is,  that  it  takes  away  all  induce- 
ment from  the  landlord  to  improve  his  estate,  because  all 
control  is  taken  from  him.  He  becomes  a  mere  receiver  of 
the  rent  at  a  fixed  and  unimproving  rate ;  and  this  palpable 
injustice  is  inflicted  on  him,  that  while  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty in  the  country  is  improving,  his  estate  or  property  in 
the  soil  does  not.    The  control  of  the  estate  being  taken 


*  See  last  note. 
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from  him,  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  carry  out  au  enlightened 
system  of  improvement,  if  he  wishes  it. 

Without  running  through  a  list  of  disadvantages  which 
must  be  apparent  from  the  certain  effect  of  the  tenant-right 
in  impoverishing  that  part  of  the  community  which  cannot 
afford  to  be  impoverished,  and  which  the  anomaly  of  a  whole 
class  of  men  of  small  capital,  sinking  their  capital  in  the 
purchase  of  land  without  turning  it  to  profit,  must  have,  it 
is  evident,  that,  as  a  question  of  political  economy,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  as  increasing  the  rental  by  the  amount 
of  interest  of  the  capital  invested.  *It  is  a  loss  to  the  indi- 
viduals, and  to  the  community,  by  so  much  as  the  value  of 
the  increased  produce  which  the  investment  of  that  capital 
in  improved  cultivation  would  insure  over  and  above  that 
interest  or  increased  rental;  and  the  general  employment 
which  that  capital  would  give  if  so  invested,  and  which,  when 
sunk  in  the  purchase  of  tenant-right  it  does  not  give,  is  a 
loss  still  greater  to  the  community  at  large. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  appear  conclusive,  that  as  it  is 
equitable  and  just  to  acknowledge  by  lata  the  validity  of  the 
tenant-right,  so  far  only  as  it  is  founded  on  improvements 
effected,  or  on  an  equitable  purchase,  by  the  owners  or  their 
fathers,  so  it  is  necessary  that  the  value  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  fixed.  And  it  would  also  seem  beneficial  to  the 
community,  that  that  value  should  be  purchased  by  the  land- 
lords, if  possible,  as  they  are  generally  capitalists  who  can 
afford  to  lay  out  the  money,  and  so  increase  their  rental  by 
the  interest  of  the  money  thus  expended.  This  is  necessarily 
precisely  the  same  thing  to  the  incoming  tenant  as  losing  the 
interest  of  his  money  in  purchasing  the  tenant-right ;  but 
the  tenant  would  be  in  this  better  position  by  having  his 
capital — he  would  have  the  power  in  his  own  hands  to  cul- 
tivate his  land  to  the  best  advantage,  and  with  a  21  years' 
lease,  he  would  have  his  tenure  secure  so  long  as  he  paid  liis 
rent  and  used  his  laud  in  a  fair  manner,  and  would  be  sure 
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of  realizing  out  of  the  land  the  fall  value  of  his  improre- 
ments. 

It  will  be  wise,  then,  to  urge  on  the  Legislature  to  encou- 
rage leases  by  taking  off  or  greatly  lowering  the  stamp  duties 
on  leases  which  the  tenants  have  to  pay ;  and  to  facilitate 
the  means  of  enforcing  the  due  performance  of  covenants  in 
leases  at  slight  expense  in  the  local  courts,  as  this  will  en- 
courage landlords  to  give  leases.  If  the  tenant  will  not  im- 
prove under  a  lease,  then  at  any  rate  the  landlord  is  not  to 
blame,  and  has  done  his  part.  It  is  contrary  to  those  mo- 
tives and  principles  which  usually  actuate  human  nature,  to 
suppose  that  the  tenant  will  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
in  most  cases  do  hi$.  If,  as  is  asserted,  the  landlords  will 
not  give  leases  because  they  create  votes,  and  favour  the 
objects  of  political  agitators  against  the  landlord's  interest, 
I  cannot  understand  such  a  reason.  In  the  first  place,  the 
landlords  have  no  right  to  debar  tenants  from  the  exercise 
of  civil  rights,  if  they  wish  for  them,  and  are  entitled  to  them. 
If  tenants  are  justly  dealt  with  by  their  landlords,  on  what 
ground  is  it  assumed  that  they  will  use  their  political  privi- 
leges to  the  injury  of  those  landlords?  The  very  opposite 
would  be  their  probable  course.  But  if  the  landlords  are 
afraid  of  political  agitators,  why  give  them  a  hold  by  keep- 
ing up  this  food  for  agitation  ?  Take  away  the  greatest  cause 
of  agitation ;  give  leases,  and  act  fairly  by  the  tenant,  and 
the  agitators  occupation  is  almost  gone.  This  argument 
can  only  be  comprehended  on  the  assumption,  which  I 
should  be  loth  to  make  against  the  landlords,  that  they  knoto 
they  do  not  act  fairly  by  the  tenants^  and  therefore  they  will 
strive  to  withhold  from  them  a  power  which  may  be  so 
wielded  as  to  make  them  act  fairly.* 

*  The  greatest  unfairness  of  landlords  to  tenants  appears  to  me  to  be  that  care- 
less negligence  on  their  part  with  which,  to  save  themselves  trouble,  they  j;ive  up 
the  occupying  tenants  to  the  tyranny  and  greedy  exactions  of  a  middleman,  who 
becomes  their  landlord,  and  exacts  from  them  two  rents — the  rent  he  himself  pays, 
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If,  however,  landlords  will  be  so  blind  to  their  own  inte- 
rests as  not  to  grant  leases  and  give  tenants  a  fair  secority 
that  they  shall  get  back  the  money  they  may  invest  in 
improving  the  land,  then,  as  the  next  best  thingy  I  cannot 
wonder  that  the  tenants  cling  to  the  tenant-right  with  that 
tenacity  and  strong  feeling  which  they  are  said  to  do.  With 
all  its  injustice  and  impolicy,  if  a  man  has  capital  and  can 
afford  to  spend  it  on  the  land,  it  does  insure  to  him,  by  a 
kind  of  mob  law,  that  he  shall  have  his  outlay,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  returned  to  him ;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  man  will  lay  out  money  in  improving  the 
land,  or  in  building,  as  a  mere  tenant-at-will,  without  any 
security  of  being  repaid. 

There  still  remains  another  point  to  consider,  which  I 
must  very  briefly  allude  to is  the  prosperity  of  parts  of 
Ulster  to  be  attributed  to  the  tenant-right? 

Mr.  Senior  in  his  evidence  before  the  Town-lands  Vala- 
ation  Committee  (1,089)  says : — 

^  I  attribute  almost  entirely  to  the  custom  of  temmt- right  both  the 
absence  of  agrarian  outrage  in  the  north,  as  well  as  a  much  higher  culti- 
vation in  that  part  of  the  country.** 

Is  this  opinion  well-founded?  The  best  cultivated  part 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  is  the  county  of  Down ;  but  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  that  county  is  only  that  it  equak 
England  and  Scotland  in  cultivation,  where  no  such  thing 
as  tenant-right  was  ever  known.  They  have  prospered 
without  it ;  and  the  tenant-right  is  therefore  not  necessary 
to  prosperity.  But  the  tenant-right  exists  in  this  county 
and  in  the  wretched  place  where  I  now  write,  and  is  as 
high  in  this  county  as  in  any  part  of  Ulster.  Instances  are 
common  of  its  being  three  times  the  value  of  the  fee  simple 


and  the  profit  rent  on  which  he  lives.  The  tenants  are  thus  oppressed  by  one 
having  a  temporary  interest ;  they  are  severed  from  the  head  landlord,  and  this  is 
at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  outcry  against  landlords. 
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of  the  land.  I  gaye  yoa  an  instance  in  my  last  letter  from 
Gweedore  of  1,300  acres  of  moorland  being  let  for  thirteen 
goineas,  the  tenant-right  of  which,  without  a  spade  ever 
having  been  put  in  the  land  by  the  tenants,  was  valued  at 
between  500/.  and  600/.  Land  in  Donegal  is  not  worth 
more  than  twenty  years'  purchase,  so  that  here  the  tenant- 
right  was  estimated  at  about  double  the  value  of  the  fee 
simple.*  Well,  with  this  right  existing  Itere  in  fall  force,  a 
more  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  badly  housed  population,  or  more 
waste  land  capable  of  cultivation,  and  badly  cultivated  farms, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  all  Ireland.t  The  people  have  starved 
and  gone  on  here  unimproved  with  it;  the  tenant-right, 
therefore,  does  not  prevent  these  evils.  In  fact,  the  tenant- 
right  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is  a 
fact  that  Ulster  is  more  prosperous,  and  thriving,  and  im- 
proved, towards  the  east  and  north,  than  any  other  part  of 
Ireland ;  but  there  are  other  causes  for  it. 

Against  the  authority  of  Mr.  Senior,  I  will  quote  that  of 
Mr.  Griffith,  the  Government  valuator  of  Ireland  ;  and  on 
this  subject  he  is  the  highest  authority.  He  says,  before  the 
Town-lands  Committee  (question  69)  : — 

"  The  system  of  agriculture  which  prevails  in  the  counties  of  Deny, 
Antrim,  and  Down,  and  other  northern  counties,  is  so  superior  to  that 
which  prevails  in  the  west  as  to  amount  to  full  50  per  cent,  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  land.'* 


*  See  note,  an/e,  p.  138. 

t  Except  in  Kerry.  In  Lord  George  Hill's  description  of  the  condition  of  his 
estate  when  he  bought  it,  in  his  book  entitled  Fads  from  Gweedore,  he  says  (p.  1), 
— "  The  social  condition  of  the  peasantry,  previously  to  the  purchase,  was  more 
deplorable  than  can  well  be  conceived.  Famine  was  periodical,  and  fever  its 
attendent.  Wretchedness  pervaded  the  district."  The  schoolmaster  of  one  of 
the  parishes  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrennan,  on  this  property,  in  a  memorial  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  describes  the  people  as  "  in  the  most  needy,  hungry,  and 
naked  condition  he  ever  saw  in  the  United  Kingdom,  over  which  he  had  travelled." 
And  yet,  in  the  same  book,  it  is  stated  afterwards  (page  14),  that  **  the  *  good- 
will' or  tenant-right"  prevailed  there,  and  "  often  amounted  to  forty  or  fifty  years' 
purchase." 
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60.  There  is,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  state  of  agricaltnre,  full 
60  per  cent,  difference  in  the  produce  between  the  north  and  the  west.'* 

62.  In  the  county  of  Down,  where  the  people  pay  50  per  cent,  more 
rent  than  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  people  live  better.** 

^  78.  Under  a  good  system  of  &rming,  do  yon  beliere  that  the  farmers 
in  Ireland  might  not  only  pay  much  higher  rents,  bat  lire  much  better 
than  they  do  ?  Certainly." 

"  102.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  in  three-fourths  of  Ireland  it  is 
the  pressure  of  rent  which  renders  the  people  poor?  That  question  is 
compounded  of  so  many  subjects  that  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  The 
people,  if  they  exerted  themeelveA,  could  pay  the  rent  extremely  well ;  but 
they  do  not." 

^  104.  Mr.  CoLQUHOuH.— When  you  said  before  that  the  rent  in 
many  cases  is  unreasonably  high,  you  meant,  considering  the  want  of 
industry,  and  the  indolent  and  bad  cultivation  of  the  tenant  ? — i  did 
certainly.^ 

105.  It  would  be  quite  reasonable  to  exact  that,  or  even  a  higher  rent, 
if  without  capital  the  tenant  were  to  apply  hU  induetry  to  the  cultivation  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  certain  that  the  tenants  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland, 
who  pay  50  per  cent,  higher  rent,  the  quality  of  land  being  taken  into 
consideration,  are  &r  better  off  than  the  people  in  the  west.** 

106.  Viscount  Joceltn.— -Owing  to  the  industrious  habits  of  the 
people  ?— Certainly:* 

Here  we  have  a  valid  reason  for  prosperity,  and  also  a 
valid  reason  for  the  want  of  it.  Old  habits  still  clinging  to 
a  people  remarkable  for  their  adhesion  to  old  habits — ^the 
want  of  any  continuous  means  of  employment,  the  want  of 
sufficient  inducement  to  exertion,  and  the  hereditary  effects 
of  the  oppression  of  the  Irish  penal  laws,  which  it  is  unac- 
countable how  any  people  on  earth  were  content  to  live 
under  and  to  submit  to,  no  doubt  in  a  great  degree  account 
for  that  want  of  industiy.  But,  considering  the  causes  of 
this  failing,  the  people  must  be  gradually  led  into  a  better 
way. 

Now,  I  know  right  well  that  I  write  on  tender  ground, 
and  that  I  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  national 
prejudice"  if  I  write  a  syllable  in  favour  of  the  population 
of  the  north-east  of  Ireland.    But  I  do  not  come  to  bandy 
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eomjrfimeiits,  but  -io  aicertam  filets  and  to  state  them.  It  ia 
the  ttahare  of  the  men  on  the  eaat  coast  of  Ireland,  by  their 
actitityy  thdr  enterprise,  their  intelligence,  and  their  indastrjr, 
to  rise  to  wealth  and  to  prosperity — to  push  themseWes — ^to 
aoeomplish  greatness.  It  is  their  history  in  every  quarter 
of  the  known  world  where  they  have  been  placed.  It  is  the 
nahure  of  the  men  on  the  west  coast  to  ding  with  strong 
affieetion  and  prejadioe  to  old  habits,  to  their  land,  to  their 
kindred.  Enterprise  is  forced  upon  them ;  they  do  not  seek 
it  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  existence.  The  middle  classes 
live  by  subletting,  and  subletting,  and  again  subletting  the 
land  at  increased  rentals.  This  is  the  extent  of  thdr  enter- 
prise. My  letter  is  already  too  long,  or  I  would  quote 
sereral  amusing  instances  of  this.*  The  poorer  classes,  who 
have  to  pay  aU  these  rentals,  cling  to  the  land,  and  to  one 
another.  As  they  increase,  they  divide  and  subdivide  the 
patch  of  land  they  possess ;  they  submit  to  live  on  poorer 
and  poorer  food ;  stlU  they  cling  to  the  land^  and  subdivide 
it  with  their  children  till  rent  no  longer  exists,  the  land 
will  not  keep  them,  and  all  starve  together.  Their  highest 
ambition  and  enterprise  is  to  obtain  a  blanket  and  a  shelter 
for  Sally,"  and  potatoes  for  themselves  and  children.t  This 


*  Sec  note  to  Letter,  dated  Ballyshannon,  ante,  p.  70. 

"  lastly,  that  I  may  not  grow  tedious,  I  shall  throw  several  articles  together 
which,  I  conceive,  may  abo  as^^ist  this  great  design  ;  as,  namely,  laws  to  restrain 
and  punish  idlers,  and  oblige  those  who  get  their  bread  by  husbandry  to  a  regular, 
conitant  course  of  work  and  industry;  laws  against  stock -jobbing  lands  and 
leases,  to  prevent  the  racking  and  oppressing  of  under-tenants  by  those  farmers 
who  grind  the  face  of  the  poor  by  taking  large  tracts  of  ground  and  cheap  bargains, 
merely  to  set  them  at  a  severe  rent  to  others ;  and  (to  add  no  more)  laws  to  increase, 
or  rather  create,  an  industrious,  substantial  yeomanry  amongst  us,  instead  of  the 
unfed  and  unclothed  beggars,  that  keep  our  land  as  i)oor  as  themselves/' — 
Reflections  and  Resolutions  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Irelandf  by  the  late 
Dr.  Madden,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  p.  136. 

t  In  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Inquiry  (Ireland), 
Appendix  (D),  p.  75,  on  "The  Condition  of  Cottier  Tenants,"  a  witness  named 
"  Connor,**  in  the  parish  of  Anghrim,  in  the  co«nty  of  Galway,  fltates  in  his  evi- 
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was  podtiyely  the  het  at  Tanniwilly,  near  Killybegs,  in  this 
oonnty,  on  a  property  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  people  being  left  to  themselves,  subdiyided  their  land 
till  they  eonld  pay  no  rent,  and  at  length  it  would  not  keep 
them,  and  they  were  found  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  lying  in  their  huts,  without  food  or 
clothes,  aU  starving  together  in  the  most  firightful  state  of 
destitution.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  the  same  result 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  are  left  to  themselves ; 
leave  the  people  on  the  east  coast  to  themselves,  and  they 
are  sure  to  prosper.   They  only  want  leaving  alone,  and 
they  will  fight  their  own  way.   Not  so  those  on  the  west. 
Now,  is  it  or  is  it  not  more  statesmanlike  to  face  these  facts 
than  to  shirk  them  ?    By  facing  them  we  may  hope  to  know 
how  to  apply  help  and  guidance  where  they  are  needed.  By 
shirking  them  we  have  Ireland  that  mass  of  ^  difficulties" 
which  it  has  always  been.    I  am  far  from  praising  one  race 
of  people  or  blaming  the  other  for  that  which  is  their  nature^ 
and  which  they  cannot  help.   This  is  not  the  part  either  of 
honesty  or  wisdom.    ELnowing  the  qualities  of  the  men  on 
the  east,  we  may  safely  leave  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  they  can  run  alone.   It  is  the  men  on  the  west  who, 
when  we  find  them  and  ourselves  no  longer  deceived  by 
ill-judging  friends,  will  require  our  aid,  our  instruction,  our 
guidance,  our  example — who  will  require  to  be  urged  on, 
praised  on,  shamed  on,  led  on,  and,  if  necessary,  forced 
on.    Unfortunately  for  them,  and  for  the  country,  the  very 
opposite  course  has  been  taken — they  have  been  oppressed, 
kept  back,  and  left  to  themselves^  and — ^they  starve.* 


dence, — "  If  I  had  a  blanket  to  coTer  her  I  would  many  the  woman  I  liked ;  and  if 
I  could  get  potatoes  enough  to  put  into  my  children's  mouths,  I  would  be  as  happy 
and  content  as  any  man,  and  think  myself  as  h^py  off  as  my  Lord  Dunlo." 

*  The  comments  of  the  press  on  this  letter  were  so  numerous,  that  I  gave  up 
the  task  of  extracting  them.  The  praise  and  abuse  with  which  it  was  reoeiTed 
were  about  equal. 
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LETTER  X. 

THE  PLANTATION  OF  ULSTER.  —  INDUSTRIAL 
KNOWLEDGE  WANTEDJ 

Londonderrj  and  its  funons  Defence — Inglis's  Opinion  of  Londondeny  and  its 
iPeople— The  **  Plantation*'  in  Ulster  by  James  I. — ^Management  of  tiie  London 
Companies — ^Appearance  of  the  Country  in  the  Neighbooriiood  of  Londonderry 
— Dr.  Kane's  Opinion  that  Industrial  Knowledge  is  the  great  Want  of  Ireland — 
The  Templemoyle  Agricoltoral^  Academy — The  Instruction  tiiere  ghren  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  Wants  of  Ireland,  and  to  improve  the  Country. 

LoNPONDEBBT,  September  13. 
There  are  few  towns  in  Ireland  of  more  historical  celebrity 
than  Londonderry,  or  in  the  prosperity  and  progress  of 
which  Englishmen  have  a  more  direct  interest  and  influence. 
Its  rise  and  colonization,  or  plantation/'  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  notice.  Its  renowned  defence  at  the  period  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  bravery  of  its  "  apprentices,"  urged  on 
and  supported  through  all  the  horrors  of  a  protracted  siege 
by  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  devotion  of  a  Yorkshire  clergy- 
man, whose  statue  is  now  the  pride  of  the  city,  are  matters 
of  history.  The  effects  which  British  habits  of  persevering 
industry,  and  the  application  of  industrial  knowledge  backed 
by  capital,  have  had  in  assimilating  the  country  around  in 
prosperity  and  appearance  to  the  best  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
will  be  the  object  of  my  letter  to-day. 

L  2 
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Inglis  has  thus  well  described  the  site  and  appearance  of 
the  town  : — * 

"  The  sitaation  of  Londonderry  is  the  finest,  I  think,  of  any  town  or 
city  in  Ireland.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Edinborgh,  I  do  not  know 
any  town  of  the  United  Kingdom  so  well  situated.  The  dty  stands  apon 
a  mount,  from  all  sides  of  which  there  is  a  rapid  descent  The  river 
Foyle,  a  fine  broad  river,  makes  a  noble  sweep  on  one  side  of  the  town, 
and  expands  immediately  below  it  into  a  wide  estuary,  which  terminates 
in  the  broad  waters  of  Loch  Foyle.  On  all  sides  of  the  town  is  seen  a 
succession  of  deep  valleys,  and  corresponding  heights,  exhibiting  eveiy 
attraction  which  wood  an4  cuhivatiaB  em  bestow.  Up  the  river 
and  down  the  estuary  on  both  sides,  the  slopes  and  heights  are  adorned 
by  handsome  villas:  and  in  fact  I  do  not  know  anything  that  is  wanting 
to  render  the  situation  of  Londonderry  finer,  or  its  environs  more  at- 
tractive." 

The  same  author  thus  accounts  for  the  improyed  appear- 
ance of  everything  and  everybody  which  is  observable  in  the 
north,  as  you  approach  the  eastern  coast: — 

^  There  cannot  be  found  throughont  the  north  any  of  that  improvi- 
dence which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  condition  of  society  in  the  ■outh  and 
west.  The  landlord  is  not  a  distressed  man,  and  therefore  does  not  grasp 
at  such  exorbitant  xentfi.  The  farmer  can  save  a  little  money,  and  is 
therefore  able  to  give  some  employment.  The  competition  for  land  is 
less,  because  there  is  more  employment  and  more  resources  for  tiie 
lower  orders.  The  manufacturer  and  merchant  are  not  men  of  €xpen8e, 
extravagance,  and  dis^y ;  they  mind  their  boBnesB,  Wi**  capitBi, 

employ  it  in  wholesome  enterprise  and  give  eai{doyment** 

"  This  distinction,"  he  says,  "  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
*  Protestantism,'  but  to  the  character  of  the  people.**+ 

The  city  of  Londonderry  owes  its  origin  to  the  resolution  of 
James  I.  to  colonize  the  north  of  Ireland  (large  portions  of 
which,  during  that  unsettled  period,  had  become  escheated  to 
the  Crown),  in  order  (to  quote  the  language  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  1 608)  to  promote  "  the  pubBc  peace  and  welfiire 
of  that  kingdom,  by  the  civil  plantation  of  those  unrefermed 
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and  waste  eoontries with  that  yiew  he  was  ^  pleased  to  dia- 
tribnte  the  said  lands  to  sach  of  his  subjects  as,  being  of 
merit  and  ability,  shall  seek  the  same  with  a  mind  not  only 
to  benefit  themselves,  bat  also  to  do  service  to  the  Crown 
and  commonwealth."  In  a  publication  entitled  A  concise 
View  of  the  Origin^  ConsHhition,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Hon. 
the  Irish  Society**  it  is  related  that  a  number  of  settlers  haying 
gone  orer  to  Ulster  from  Scotland  and  England,  the 
Court  ordained  that,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
said  plantation,  a  company  should  be  constituted  and  estab- 
fished  within  the  city  of  London,  which  should  consist  of  one 
goyemor,  one  deputy-goyernor,  and  twenty- four  assistants ; 
and  that  the  goyemor  and  five  of  the  said  assistants  should  be 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  Mr.  Recorder  of  the 
city  should  likewise  be  one  of  the  same  assistants ;  and  the 
deputy  and  the  rest  of  the  assistants  should  be  commoners  of 
the  same  city twelve  of  whom  should  be  elected  and  chosen 
annually  by  the  Common  Council,  in  the  place  of  twelve  re- 
tiring assistants.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1613,  this  company 
was  incorporated  by  charter,  and  styled  "  The  Society  of  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in 
Ulster,  within  the  realm  of  Ireland."  This  company  then 
came  to  the  resolution,  that  "  the  city  of  Derry  upon  the 
Foyle,  and  one  other  place,  at  or  near  the  Castle  of  Cole- 
raine  upon  the  Bann,  do  seem  to  be  the  fittest  places  for  the 
city  of  London  to  plant."  The  twelve  chief  companies  of 
London  having  subscribed  40,000/.  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
"  plantation,"  it  appears,  according  to  the  charter  granted 
to  the  society  by  Charles  II.,  that  "  the  said  society  did 
grant  unto  the  twelve  chief  companies  of  the  city  of  London 
(which  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  greater  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  said  plantation),  divers  great  portions  of  the 
said  lands,  &c.,  according  to  their  several  disbursements, 
and  did  retain  in  their  own  hands  such  part  of  the  tene- 
ments and  hereditaments  as  were  not  properly  divisible  for 
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defraying  the  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  said  plantaticm.'* 
With  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Londondeny  and  the  town 
of  Coleraine,  thdr  contignoos  lands,  and  the  woods,  ferries, 
and  fisheries,  the  management  of  which  were  retained  by  the 
Irish  Sodety,  and  their  profits  aoooonted  for  to  the  twelve 
companies,  each  of  the  companies  nndertook  the  separate 
management  of  the  estates  thos  conveyed  to  th^n ;  though 
"  such  estates  were  still  to  be  considered  nnder  the  para- 
mount jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  liable  to  oontri* 
butions,  if  necessary,  in  common  with  the  indivisible  estates 
in  the  society's  hands,  towards  supporting  the  civil  govern- 
ment  of  the  city  of  Derry,  &c.,  and  generally  for  the  exe- 
cution of  such  measures  as  tend  to  promote  and  improve  the 
civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  tenantry."  A  recent  de- 
cision in  a  long  litigated  case  between  the  Skinner's  Com- 
pany and  this  society  has  decided  that  the  society  is  the 
trustee  of  the  funds  it  receives  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
community,  and  not  for  the  divisional  use  of  the  twelve 
companies. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
county  of  Londonderry  is  the  property  of  the  Irish  Society  and 
the  twelve  London  companies,  who  are  the  landlords,  and 
who  hold  these  lands,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, and  not  only  to  benefit  themselves,  but  also  to  do 
service  to  the  Crown  and  commonwealth." 

So  far  as  the  Irish  Society — the  landlords  of  this  city — 
are  concerned,  they  are  very  far  from  having  won  popularity 
by  their  management.  The  towns-people  complained,  in  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  some  few  years  ago,  that 
the  members  of  the  society,  being  merchants  and  tradesmen 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  residing  there,  are  ignorant  of 
the  local  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;"  and, 
that  being  in  office  only  two  years,  "  they  cannot  acquire  the 
requisite  information  to  qualify  them  for  the  due  discharge 
of  their  duties;"  and  they  are  accused  of  not  profitably  man- 
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aging  the  estate,  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  the 
town ;  and  of  wasting  much  of  its  revenues  in  litigation.  In 
support  of  this  charge  a  table  is  published,  showing  an  ex- 
penditure in  law  charges  of  18,000/.  in  the  last  eight  years. 
To  this  charge  the  society  answers,  generally,  that  it  is  ob- 
vious that  their  management  has  been  practically  beneficial, 
and  they  point  to  the  general  orderly  and  prosperous  state 
of  the  county  to  prove  it.  Without,  however,  entering  into 
purely  local  matters,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  society  has  given 
largely  to  all  the  local  charities  out  of  its  means,  whatever  may 
be  the  foundation  of  the  charge  against  it  of  not  improving 
those  means  to  the  extent  of  which  they  are  capable,  by 
granting  judicious  leases.  ^It  appears  that  in  the  eight  years, 
from  1836  to  1843,  the  society  has  given  27,000/.  in  grants 
for  schools  and  other  charitable  objects.  Since  the  govern- 
ing body  were  chosen  from  the  Common  Council  generally, 
it  has  given  much  greater  satisfaction,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  recent  decision  will  add  to  its  utility. 

The  companies,  by  managing  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  around  by  intelligent  agents — along  with  the  gentry, 
who  are  mostly  here  resident,  and  vie  with  them — have  com- 
pletely changed  the  aspect  of  everything,  as  compared  with 
more  western  districts.  Good  farm-houses,  large  squared 
fields,  good  fences,  and  abundant  crops,  exhibit  ample 
evidence  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  application  of 
capital  and  enlightened  industry. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  on  Thursday,  of  passing  through  a 
large  district  of  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  the 
property  of  the  Grocers'  Company.  About  seven  miles 
from  this  town  that  company  has  erected  a  well-built  village 
called  Muff.  Everything  about  it  had  the  peaceful,  in- 
dustrious, well-cultivated,  and  cleanly  aspect,  which  distin- 
guishes the  better  parts  of  England.  Nothing  could  be 
more  luxuriant  and  beautiful  than  the  crops  of  wheat,  just 
ripe  for  the  sickle.   This  estate  is  managed  by  Mr.  Wig- 
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gins,  an  Englishman,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  eompanj. 
The  Drapers'  Company  have  also  a  rery  well  managed 
estate,  which  is  superintended  hj  Mr.  Miller,  an  Irishman. 
The  Fishmongers'  Company  are  also  equally  well  spoken  of 
in  their  management ;  and  sereral  of  the  companies  are  fol- 
lowing their  example.  Many  of  the  resident  gentry  are  in 
no  degree  behind  them. 

How  clearly  does  all  this  indicate  that  the  evils  which 
oppress  other  parts  of  Ireland — ^which  convert  its  fertile 
lands  into  deserts,  and  its  people  into  starring  and  turbulent 
men — are  social?  The  thriving  population  and  the  generally 
high  state  of  cultivation  of  the  county  of  Derry,  arising  from 
the  well-directed  application  of  the  capital  of  the  landlords, 
and  of  the  intelligent  industry  of  the  people,  exist  under  the 
same  laws  with,  and  not  many  miles  apart  from — the  star- 
vation and  wretchedness  and  waste  lands  of  the  Rosses  and 
the  Island  of  Arran,  in  Donegal. 

Dr.  Kane,  of  Dublin,  in  his  book  on  the  Industrial  Re- 
sources  of  Ireland  (page  412),  asks — 

"  Why  is  it  that  our  people  are  unemployed,  or  are  driven  to  seek  the 
means  of  living  by  periodical  emigration  to  fulfil  the  lowest  offices  in 
another  land  ?  Why  is  it  that  onr  harbours  are  bare  of  ships,  our  nrefs 
undisturbed  by  the  bustle  of  industry  and  intercoiorse,  onr  fields  pro- 
ducing but  a  third  of  what  they  might  supply? — that  where  activity 
exists,  or  that  progress  is  now  being  made,  it  is  to  be  traced,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  to  the  introduction  of  the  natives  of  the  sister  kingdom,  into 
whose  possession  there  thus  pass  the  most  valuable  domains  of  enterprise 
which  this  conntry  oficrs,  whilst  the  Irish  population  rests  in  the  lowest 
grade,  and  but  rarely  manifests  the  qualities  which  the  time  requires? 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  country,  but  in  ourselves ;  the  absence  of  suc- 
cessful enterprise  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  to 
succeed ;  we  do  not  want  activity ;  we  are  not  deficient  in  menial  power, 
but  we  want  special  industrial  knowledge.  England  which,  in  absolute 
education  and  in  general  morality  is  below  us,  notwithstanding  our 
criminal  violence,  is  far  above  us  in  industrial  knowledge.  The  man  who 
knows  not  how  to  read  or  write,  who  has  never  been  at  church,*  who 
never  taught  his  child  to  reverence  the  name  of  hk  Creator,  will  h%  m 
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perfect  mMtfff  of  liis  trade.  The  mThinc  he  eomtnicts,  or  the  prodacti 
be  ekbontes,  will  be  meet  per&ct  in  their  p«rt8,  most  suited  to  their 
purpose, and  most  economical  in  their  cost;  from  the  task  which  he 
undertakes  nothing  will  turn  him  aside ;  he  knows  that  time  as  well  as 
labour  is  required  for  an  industrial  result;  he  invests  his  time  as  he  in- 
vests his  money,  as  regolarly  and  as  extensively;  his  steadiness  and 
perseverance  in  his  pursuits  are  thus  part  of  his  industrial  knowledge ; 
his  acq[aaintanoe  with  the  probabilities  of  his  trade  prepares  him  for 
difficulties,  and  hence  enables  him  to  sunnount  them.  Such  things  he 
knows  must  be  in  ordinary  course,  and  thus  he  works  constantly  on. 

^  In  this  [industrial  knowledge  we  are  deficient.  An  Irishman  takes 
up  a  branch  of  trade;  after  a  time  he  finds  it  requires  more  capital  than 
he  expected,  and  he  becomes  involved.  He  finds  that  the  profits  are  less 
than  he  had  hoped,  or  he  discovers  that  for  a  long  time  he  can  make  no 
profit,  and  he  is  discouraged.  Circumstances  arise  which  he  is  iK)t  pre- 
pared to  laeet;  the  conditioiifl  of  the  branch  of  industry  msy  have 
changed  since  he  first  entered  into  it,  and  finally  he  loses  perhaps  all  that 
he  had  embarked  in  trade,  simply  because  he  did  not  know  his  trade 
well  enough.  An  eminent  Belgian  minister,  M.  Briavionne,  having 
occasion  to  describe  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  education  of  the 
working  and  commercial  classes  in  that  country,  drew  his  examples  of 
the  consequences  of  neglect  and  of  attention  to  it  from  the  existing 
position  of  the  British  islands.  He  asks,  ^  What  has  produced  the 
difference  between  the  rich  and  flourishing  condition  of  England  and  the 
poverty  and  weakness  of  Ireland  ?  Industrial  knowledge.'  He  strenuously 
urges  on  the  Belgian  Legislature  the  necessity  of  attending  to  industrial 
education,  lest  Belgium  should  become  like  Ireland." 

Without  stopping  to  question  the  "  notions"  of  this  author 
as  to  the  relative  "  morality"  and  "  education"  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  empire,  at  which  both  well-informed  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen  who  have  had  the  opportunities  of  forming  an 
accurate  judgment  will  smile,  I  will  proceed  briefly  to  notice 
those  means  of  affording  industrial  knowledge  wbicli  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Londonderry  possess. 

In  the  town,  besides  the  usual  seminaries,  there  has  re- 
cently been  erected  a  very  handsome  school  called  the 
^  Glynn  School,"  founded  on  the  munificent  bequest  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Glynn,  who  left  50,000/.  for  its 
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establishment  100  boys  are  here  edacated  and  taught  some 
trade.  They  are  afterwards  apprenticed,  and,  until  their 
apprenticeship  has  ceased,  a  care  and  supervision  is  exer- 
cised oyer  them.  This  establishment  has  since  its  founda* 
tion  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the 
community. 

In  1826  a  number  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood 
established  an  Agricultural  Seminary  at  Templemoyle,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  gire  a  substantially  good  English 
education  to  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  also  to  instruct  them 
in  the  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  farming  pur- 
suits.  The  Grocers'  Company  contributed  1,50011  towards 
the  establishment  of  this  institution,  the  Irish  Society  200/., 
and  other  large  sums  were  subscribed  by  the  gentry  and 
other  companies.   A  commodious  and  well-planned  school 
was  built  on  a  farm  of  172  acres  of  poor  land  rented  firom 
the  Grocers'  Company.    Each  subscriber  to  the  funds  to  a 
certain  amount  has  the  privilege  of  nominating  a  pupil,  the 
whole  cost  of  whose  education  to  his  parents  is  but  10/. 
a  year.    One  half  the  day  the  pupik  are  instructed  in  the 
school ;  the  other  half  they  are  practically  taught  fauming 
by  a  Scotch  farmer,  and  made  to  labour  on  the  land.  The 
sphere  of  the  society  is  confined  to  no  district ;  pupils  are 
received  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  indeed  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.    Its  object  is  to  train  up  young  men 
as  agriculturists — to  fit  them  to  become  either  clever  prac- 
tical agents  or  skilful  farmers.   The  system  pursued  neces- 
sarily inculcates  in  them  habits  of  great  cleanliness  and 
order,  as  well  as  practical  and  scientific  knowledge;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  such  habits,  carried  home 
by  these  young  men  to  the  dwellings  from  which  many  of 
them  come,  must  have  the  most  beneficial  effect.    This  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case  in  practice.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
young  men  taught  at  this  establishment  settle  down  at  home 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  by  their  superior  knowledge  of 
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agricalture  succeed  well  in  life,  and  set  a  valoable  example 
to  their  neighbours.  Many  become  surveyors,  clerks,  and 
agents,  and  not  a  few  emigrate.  Sir  Robert  A.  Ferguson,  M.P., 
Sir  Robert  Bateson,  of  Castruse,  and  many  of  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood,  deserve  much  credit  for  their  exertions  in 
getting  up  and  supporting  this  institution.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  present  at  its  anniversary  on  Thursday.  The 
seventy  young  men  who  there  receive  agricultural  instruction 
went  through  a  very  creditable  examination  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  studies,  and  had  afterwards  a  lecture  de« 
livered  to  them  by  Mr.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to 
the  Durham  University.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  and  his 
family.  Sir  E«  M'Naughten,  and  most  of  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  present,  and  stamped  the  ceremony 
with  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.) 

The  object,  however,  which  I  have  in  drawing  attention 
to  these  seminaries,  and  to  similar  institutions,  is  to  mark 
the  effect  which  the  industrial  knowledge  they  inculcate  pro- 
duces. 

It  is  this  knowledge,  backed  by  the  capital  of  the  land- 
lords of  Derry,  which  has  made  this  county  like  one  of  the 
best  districts  of  England.  Apply  the  same  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  support  the  industrious  application  of  those  means 
in  the  same  manner,  by  the  capital  which  the  country  pro- 
duces, in  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  what  reason  is 
there  that  they  should  not  prosper  like  Ulster  ?  *  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  say  how  this  common  sense  social  remedy 
can  be  enforced.  Its  benefits  are  obvious.  Heinous  crimes 
are  comparatively  rare.  There  is  scarcely  a  soldier  or  an 
armed  policeman  to  be  seen.  The  community  is  a  peaceable 

*  "The  want  of  capital  is  often  talked  of  as  the  cause  of  defective  farming 
amongst  &e  occupying  tenants  in  Ireland,  but  what  would  capital  avail  them 
without  the  knowledge  of  its  application? — whereas  personal  instruction  and 
encouragement  would  make  &eir  present  capital — ^their  labour — produce  four- 
fold."— Vi9it  to  the  Gleneask  Estate  of  the  Irish  Watte  Land  Improvement 
Society ;      Mi^or  Ludlow  Beamish,  of  Cork, 
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and  prosperous  one.  Yet  the  Union  exists,  and  Catb 
as  well  as  Protestants  partake  of  the  prosperity.  The  e 
of  pablic  opinion,  and  reflection  on  firsts  brought  be 
them,  may  however  do  something  in  other  parts  of  Ire! 
— may  teach  the  peasant  that  more  is  to  be  gained  by 
ging  and  draining  his  land  than  by  walking  a  dozen  n 
to  a  "  demonstration," — ^may  teach  the  landlord  that 
performance  of  the  '^dnties"  of  his  position  is  both  more 
fitable  and  more  praiseworthy  than  the  ^voxetprteUna  n 
of  talking  abont  Justice  to  Ireland,"  but  forgetting  t 
iustiee  to  Ireland.* 


*  "  It  is  not  more  certain  that  we  are  a  poor,  dktrened,  and  anfort 

nation,  than  that  the  worst  evils  we  kbour  under  proceed  from  the  great  c 
I  have  jost  now  mentioned — our  own  extravagance  and  laziness,  and  an  equal 
of  conmion  care  of  ourselves  and  regard  for  our  country.  It  is  thereiore 
and  obvious,  that  the  remedy  must  also  come  from  ourselves,  by  our  grc 
better  economists,  and  universally  resolving  on  a  steady  course  of  frugalit] 
industry ,  using  and  encouraging  our  manufBustui'es.  If  we  ffOvU  grow  rid] 
May,  it  msflt  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our  neis^iboan,  but  on  our  Ofwn  bottoi 
labouring  to  help  ourselves ;  and,  as  the  famous  Balzac  said, — *  He  never  exp 
to  be  made  an  abbot  unless  he  built  and  endowed  the  abbey  himself,' — so  we 
search  for  wealth  by  our  own  efforts  entirely,  and  not  by  begging  and  bawlii 
the  charity  of  others.  Had  we  acted  with  common  sense  or  providence — hi 
attended  either  to  our  private  or  our  public  interests — had  we  watched  ove 
management  of  our  own  fortimes,  or  tiie  eondition,  and  substance,  and  ind 
of  our  tenants  and  tradesmen — we  had  never  fiJlen  thus  miserably  Ioixp 
Prrface  to  Befiectiotu  and  Ee»olution8  j^ptrfbr  the  GeiUlemen  qf  IrtUm^ 
the  late  Dr»  Madden^  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
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LETTER  XL 

SLIGO  AOT>  ITS  NEGLECTED  CAPABILITIES. 

Sligo,  its  Harboar  ndlti  want  of  Funds  for  Enterprise— The  neglected  Adfantagw 
of  Wttar  Caniage  and  Waler  Fbwer  which  it  poflfleaaea  in  Ma  Locality— Ita 
Exports  and  Imports — The  Iron  and  Coal  Mines  of  its  Neighhonrhood — 
Dishonest  Tricks  in  the  Butter  and  Com  Trades — The  shifting  Sand-luDs — 
Example  of  what  iadiyidnal  Energy  and  Industry  in  a  Fanner  may  aoeompfish 
— the  Character  of  the  People  ongbt  to  be  considered  in  Ic^giakting  for  them— 
Teadi  them,  stimnlate  them  on,  and  encourage  them. 

Sligo,  September  18. 

The  town  of  Sligo  forms  the  chief  export  market  for  the 
produce  of  five  of  the  adjoining  interior  counties.  It  pos- 
sesses a  fine  harbour,  capable  of  being  made  first-rate,  hav- 
ing 25  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  high  water.  It  is,  how- 
ever, stricken  with  the  prevailing  want,  under  which  every 
object  of  public  utility  in  Ireland  languishes  —a  want  of  funds 
to  make  its  natural  capabilities  available. 

This  town  is  built  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Garogue, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Sligo,  This  river  takes 
its  rise  in  Lough  Gill,  a  lake  of  considerable  extent,  about 
two  miles  from  Sligo,  and  which  is  navigable  to  Dromahair, 
a  village  about  six  miles  from  Sligo.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  you  that  Dromahair  is  but  10  English  miles  from 
Lough  Allen,  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  Shannon. 
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Thence  the  Shannon  is  navigable  to  its  month,  for  upwards 
of  200  miles  through  the  heart  of  the  country  to  below  the 
countj  of  Clare^  and  by  canal  communication  from  Long- 
ford, through  which  this  magnificent  river  flows,  to  Dublin, 
by  the  Royal  Canal. 

At  Drumshambo,  on  the  borders  of  Lough  Allen,  20  miles 
from  Sligo,  there  are  extensive  limekilns,  where  lime  is  burned 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  sold  at  6d.  per  barrel.  The 
cost  of  lime  at  Sligo  is  Is.  per  barrel,  because  of  the  expense 
of  laud  carriage.  At  Arigna,  on  the  borders  of  Lough  Allen, 
17  miles  from  Sligo,  there  are  extensive  coal-mines,  now  in 
full  work ;  there  are  also  iron-mines  there,  which  were  for- 
merly extensively  worked,  and  copper-ore  has  been  found  in 
the  mountains.    The  populous  town  of  Sligo,  containing 
15,000  inhabitants,  is,  however,  shut  out  from  nearly  all 
these  natural  advantages  from  the  want  of  energy  and  the 
want  of  enterprise  of  the  people.    The  10  miles  of  land 
between  Lough  Allen  and  Lough  Gill  has  been  an  obstacle 
so  great,  such  a    lion  in  the  way"  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  of  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon,  that  they  could 
not  overcome  it ;  and  the  town  of  Sligo^is  positively,  at  this 
moment,  supplied  with  coals  from  England  and  Scotland, 
with  a  fine  coal-mine  within  20  miles  of  it,  10  only  of 
which  are  land-carriage.     Nearly  every  cask  of  butter 
exported  from  Sligo— and  50,000  are  annually  exported— 
costs  the  farmers  four  times  as  much  in  land- carriage  to 
the  town  as  it  would  by  water ;  and  the  cost  of  land-car- 
riage is  so  great  that  all  light  goods  required  by  the  inhabi-» 
tants,  even  to  the  borders  of  Lough  Allen,  within  20  miles 
of  the  seaport  town  of  Sligo,  come  by  Dublin  and  the  Royal 
Canal  into  the  Shannon,  and  thence  to  Lough  Allen,  across 
the  whole  country  by  water-carriage,  at  less  cost.  The 
superior  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin 
have  secured  them  this  advantage.    It  is,  indeed,  almost 
inconceivable  that  a  large  and  populous  seaport  town  should 
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have  hitherto  pennitted  10  miles  of  land-carriage  to  shut  out 
the  interior  in  a  great  measure  from  the  advantages  of  its 
port,  and  its  port  from  the  advantages  of  the  interior.  There 
is,  however,  a  rather  Irish  sort  of  project  now  on  foot  to 
connect  these  two  loughs  (Lough  Gill  and  Lough  AUen)  by 
a  railroad — the  Sligo  and  Shannon  Railway,  for  which,  it  is 
said,  good  gradients  have  been  obtained.   This,  no  doubt, 
will  be  of  great  advantage,  though  a  canal  would  seem  to  be 
a  more  feasible  connecting  link.*    A  small  steam-boat  has 
also  recently  been  placed  on  Lough  Gill,  by  Mr.  George 
Lane  Fox  of  Yorkshire  (I  was  informed),  who  is  the  pro* 
prietor  of  an  estate  here,  which  plies  between  Sligo  and  the 
extremity  of  Lough  Gill,  and  which  has  very  considerably 
increased  the  export  of  pigs  and  other  produce  by  the  facili- 
ties of  carriage  which  it  affords.   The  water-communication 
from  Lough  Allen  to  Longford,  down  the  Shannon,  is  chiefly 
through  a  line  of  lakes,  into  which  that  river  expands,  which 
are  shallow  at  the  margin,  and  horse-power,  therefore,  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  navigation ;  the  boats  which  ply  on  this 
part  of  the  navigation  are  punted  along  with  poles  by  men 
on  board.    This  mode  of  navigation  is  slow,  dangerous,  and 
expensive,  six  or  eight  men  to  each  boat  being  required ; 
and  the  advantages  of  this  natural  high  road  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Roscommon  are  thus 
lost.    The  obvious  remedy  is  a  steam-tug  or  steam-vessels ; 
but  it  would  require  energy  and  enterprise  to  set  these 
going,  and  these  qualities  are  not  very  common  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  and  the  want  of  capital  stands  in  the  way.  There 
are,  therefore,  no  steam-boats  on  this  part  of  the  Shannon. 


*  It  is  proposed,  I  understand,  that  the  railroad  should  run  into  a  kind  of  dock 
or  slip  in  one  lough,  and  that  vessels,  without  unloading  them,  should  be  floated 
on  to  carriages,  and  be  conveyed  bodily,  cargo  and  all  together,  to  the  navigable 
water  of  the  other  lough.  If,  however,  good  gradients  for  a  railway  can  be 
obtained,  it  would  appear  to  be  equally  possible  to  get  good  gradients  for  a  canal, 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  more  feasible  mode  of  communication. 
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Notwithstanding,  hoverer,  tlie  neglect  of  theee  many  natii« 
nJ  advantages,  there  is  a  very  considerable  export  trade 
from  Sligo.  The  exports  from  Sligo  average  annually 
about — 

60,000  pigs,  filanglitered,  value 

6,000  cattle  

firkint  of  batter  .  . 
22,000  tonsofoatt  .... 
12,000  tODS  of  meal .   .   .  . 


Besides  poultry,  eggs,  and  sabnon. 
The  average  annual  imports  are — 

16,000  barrels  of  henings. 
10,000  tons  of  timber  and  deals. 
15,000  tons  of  coals. 

4,000  tons  of  iron. 

6,000  tons  of  slates. 

And  there  is  a  steamer  plying  weekly  to  liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Donegal,  and  Mayo. 

I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  import  of  coals, 
owing  to  the  want  of  communication  with  a  fine  mine  of 
coals  within  20  miles  of  the  town ;  you  will  see,  by  the  im- 
ports  above,  that  iron  is  imported. 

Some  10  years  ago,  the  iron  mines  at  Arigna,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lough  Allen,  were  extensively  worked  by  an  English 
Company,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  English  manager. 
Great  numbers  of  people  found  employment  at  them.  Every 
man  who  chose  to  labour  could  find  work,  and  those  who  had 
horses  and  carts  found  plenty  of  employment  for  them.  This 
gentleman  was  reputed  to  be  a  kind-hearted,  good  man. 
His  house,  however,  one  night  was  surrounded  by  a  gang 
of  ruffians,  whose  object,  it  seems,  was  to  plunder  it  of  the 
money  intended  to  pay  the  labourers,  and  he  was  shot  dead 
on  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window.    Since  then  the 
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iron  works  have  been  at  a  stand-still,  and  there  is  no  em- 
ployment to  be  got. 

There  is  immense  water-power  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sligo,  which  has  been  applied,  to  some  extent,  to  meal  ^.nd 
flour  mills ;  but  there  are  no  other  manufactories.  At  Col- 
loony,  a  few  miles  from  Sligo,  there  is  water  to  the  extent 
of  1,000  horse-power,  and  a  fall  of  30  to  40  feet;  at  Bally- 
sodare,  also,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  there  is  still 
greater  water-power,  and  a  fall  of  80  feet  in  about  500  yards. 
There  is  also  extensive  water-power  at  Dromahair.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  natural  advantages  are  neglected. 

The  country-people  complain  a  good  deal  about  the  way 
in  which  the  butter  sales  are  conducted.  A  weighing- master 
and  inspector  are  appointed  to  weigh  the  butter,  and  brand 
its  quality,  as  1st,  2d,  3d,  &c.,  and  the  butter  was  formerly 
sold  according  to  the  brand  of  these  officers.  The  brand  is 
still  retained,  but  under  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1830 
the  trade  is  thrown  open,  and  it  is  optional  to  individuals  to 
adopt  the  regulations  of  the  market  or  not.  Under  this 
system,  the  weighing-master's  brand  is  regularly  altered, 
and  inferior  butter  is  sold  as  first  quality  butter.  This,  it  is 
said,  tends  to  injure  the  character  of  the  market,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  an  inferior  article.  The  brand  of  the 
oflScer  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  value,  and  each  cask  has  to 
be  examined  and  tested  by  the  purchaser.  In  this  manner 
the  farmers  are  often  imposed  upon ;  they  cannot  sell  their 
butter  by  the  market  price  of  the  brand ;  the  dealers  test  it 
with  their  augers,  and  bid  what  they  choose  for  it  less  than 
the  branded  value.  The  farmers  are  generally  dissatisfied 
with  this  price,  and  hawk  their  butter  about  from  one  dealer 
to  another,  till  it  gets  so  bored  into  as  to  become  deteriorated 
in  value,  and  they  are  then  compelled  to  sell  it  for  less  than 
its  worth.  It  would  seem  advisable  either  to  resort  strictly 
to  the  old  law,  and  make  the  ofliicers'  brand  the  test  of  tlie 
quality  of  the  butter,  protected  by  penalties,  or  to  do  away 
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with  the  bnmds  altogether,  as  they  are  now  merdy  deeep* 
tire.* 

On  the  coast  of  Sligo,  near  the  bay,  krge  districts  of 


^  BAr*  WiUim  Cliritlitiif  tiM  d^Mly  viigL^flMilsr  of  tfw  town  of  8l|gOf -in  Hi 
eridenoe  before  the  had  Comndmaom  (.^>pcndiz,  Fut  2,  p.  219),  afh— ' 
<*  The  pretentitateoftbe  butter  trade  Is  tfiis:  a  man  brings  a  cade  of  butter  intD 
tbe  market  for  ssfe ;  be  lays  it  down  for  inspection ;  tbe  inspector  rraminfs  Ibe 
butter,  and  pots  on  it  a  marlL  to  denote  its  qnslitj;  tbe  man  goes  to  the  rrifi  snd 
gets  it  weighted ;  snd  he  then  sells  his  cade  of  butter,  by  the  wci^-master's  tidwt, 
to  the  merdiant,  a  duplicate  of  which  is  kept  by  the  wci^-niaster,  that  refereaee 
may  be  had  to  it  hereafter.   The  merchsnt  bwys  it,  and  marks  the  price  on  the 
ticket — say  70i. — the  man  goes  with  die  butter  to  die  mcrdiattl's  store  to  deiim' 
it ;  the  merchant  then  takes  his  own  anger  to  try  the  butter,  and  ^•wAi—  it 
himself;  after  it  has  undergone  the  operation  of  the  public  officer,  he  finds  &nlt 
with  the  butter,  and  says,^'  I  will  not  take  this  butter  at  the  quality  that  k 
marked  on  it ;  I  must  get  a  reduction.'   Hie  scUer  says,—*  No,  I  will  not  aDow 
of  any  reductions ;  I  have  had  it  regularly  inspected  by  the  public  officer.'  Hie 
merchant  says, — '  I  will  not  give  you  the  price  for  that  quality.'  The  seDer  then  tskes 
away  the  butter,  and  gets  back  his  ticket.   He  goes  to  anodier  merchant  to  see  if 
he  can  get  a  better  price.   Hie  merchant  sees  the  mark  on  the  ticket  of  the  fint 
buyer,  and  says, — '  I  will  not  take  it  at  all ;  it  has  been  rejected.'   The  sdler 
goes  to  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  fifth  merchant,  in  suooesdon,  snd  they  sU  say  they 
will  not  take  it.    He  then  has  to  go  to  the  first  man  to  whom  he  sold  it,  and  to 
sacrifice  4f.  or  5f.  in  the  price.    If  a  man  has  a  lot  of  butter,  and  brings  it  into  a 
merchant's  store,  he  selects  the  good  qualities,  snd  throws  back  the  inferior  ones. 
The  object  of  doing  this  by  the  merdiant  is  that  he  may  change  the  qualities 
marked  by  the  inspector.   Hiey  often  make  the  second  quality  firrt,  and  some- 
times the  third  quality  first.    I  have  even  seen  fourths  made  first ;  and  he  ships 
them  in  that  state  as  if  he  had  bought  them  originally  of  those  qualities.  This 
system  is  now  carried  to  such  an  extent  that,  witii  tiie  exception  of  one  or  two 
shippers,  scarcely  a  cask  of  butter  leaves  this  port  with  the  original  market-brands 
upon  it." 

•*  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  merchant  fUsifles  the 
inspector's  marks  ?"  "  Yes,  it  came  under  my  own  knowledge  this  day,  as  it 
continually  does.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  rejected  this  day  in  the  market  by 
the  purchasers.  The  object  they  have  in  doing  it  is  to  substitute  one  quality  for 
another.  The  established  rule  of  tiie  market  was  to  make  a  reduction  of  fit. 
between  a  first  and  second  quality ;  8«.  between  second  and  third ;  10«.  between 
third  and  fourth ;  and  10#.  between  fourth  and  fifth.  .  .  .  They  rank  second 
quality  butter  as  the  first  quality  by  tiieir  own  forgeries  in  their  private  stores. 
The  effect  of  this  practice  is,  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  the  butter,  and  thereby 
injure  the  producer." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  natural  mind  of  the  people  of  the  west  of  Ireland  mistakes 
cunning  for  ttUdom,  By  this  piece  of  roguery  they  of  course  lose  theur  trade. 
I  was  informed  there  tiiat  the  country  people  near  Shgo  prefor  carryii^  their 
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country,  and  some  of  the  finest  lands  of  the  county,  hare 
been  destroyed  by  the  drifting  of  sea-sand.  The  sand  blows 
with  the  north-west  wind  from  Rathlye-point,  and  from 


batter  all  tbe  wsy  to  Rnnklrilten  market,  becraae  ^ktj  arc  more  fairly  dealt  with 
ttiere.  It  was  by  practices  like  these  that  the  Irish  nearly  mined  their  export 
trade  in  flax.  They  twisted  up  pebbles  in  the  knots  of  flax,  which,  being  sold  by 
wcii^t,  the  purdutfer  bought  pebbles  at  the  rate  of  40/.  or  50/.  a  ton.  As  soon 
as  he  found  it  o«t»  he  would  either  not  buy  Irish  flax  at  any  price,  or,  if  he  did 
buy  it,  he  bought  it  at  a  price  below  its  value,  calculating  so  much  loss  by  roguery 
in  pebbles.  The  emmiiiff  of  the  Irish  mind  delights  in  orerreaching  a  neighbour ; 
but  it  is  not  wite  enough  to  foresee  that  tiie  neighbour,  tfaou^  orerreached  onoe, 
may  not  be  a  fool,  may  find  out  the  deception,  and  refuse  afterwards  to  have 
dcalinga  with  dishonesty. 

The  same  system  of  un£ur  dealing  is  carried  out  in  other  things.  They  cheat 
one  another,  and  therefore  suspect  one  another ;  and  mutual  want  of  confidence 
and  want  of  enterprise  are  the  result.  The  same  witness  says,  in  the  next  page, 
qpeaking  of  the  oom  trade,-^"  A  great  deal  of  the  oats  bron^  into  this  market 
are  drawn  in  by  carmen  for  hire.  When  iheae  mai  come  into  the  town  with  fht 
oats,  they  will  not  weigh  at  the  public  scale,  the  oats  not  bekig  their  own ;  but 
they  sell  them,  probably  to  customers  they  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  them  to.  I 
have  known  a  carman  to  get  two  hundredweight  of  salt,  or  two  or  three  bars  of 
iron,  and  I  have  known  him  get  bt. ;  and  he  brings  home  to  the  owner  of  the  oats 
the  merd&ant's  ticket,  and  pays  him  accordingly.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that 
kind  of  system  carried  on  in  the  country.  The  poor  people  cannot  come  in 
themselves,  and  they  send  the  com  in  by  carmen ;  and  in  every  case  where  that 
is  done,  and  the  merchant  knows  it  is  not  weighed  in  the  market,  he  mulcts  the 
owner  of  the  com." 

*'  By  means  of  a  bribe  to  the  carrier  ? "  "  Yes.  I  have  seen  a  car-load  of  oats 
brought  into  the  market,  first  sold  in  the  public  yard,  and  then  weighed  at  the 
crane ;  and  there  was  a  man  there,  kept  by  a  merchant,  to  carry  messages,  to 
point  out  to  him  every  sack  of  oats  that  might  be  weighed  in  the  market,  which 
his  man  would  buy.  lie  would  mn  away  when  he  saw  a  sack  of  oats  with  his 
master's  mark  on  it  weighed  in  the  market,  and  give  notice  in  the  store,  that  they 
might  know  how  to  treat  it ;  but  any  sack  that  was  not  weighed  he  (the  seller) 
was  sure  of  being  mulcted  in.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  country  people  who 
do  accompany  their  own  com  to  weigh  at  the  public  crane.  They  think  that  you 
have  some  design  or  some  interest  in  it." 

"  When  a  merchant  buys  com  from  a  man  who  brings  it  in,  does  he  weigh  it 
in  the  yard,  or  at  the  top  of  the  store  in  the  loft  ? "  **  In  the  yard  below  ;  and  if 
the  man  selling  to  him  is  an  ingenious  fellow,  who  does  not  like  to  be  cheated,  he 
stands  at  the  crane  to  see  them  weigh  it.  They  have  what  they  call  a  lever,  to 
hook  up  the  scale  which  has  the  weights  in  it  upon  the  crane  ;  and  they  are  so 
trained  to  it  that  they  put  the  top  of  the  crook  on  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  while 
the  owner  is  looking  at  the  scale  the  craner  pulls  it  down  and  raises  up  the  other 
end  of  the  beam." 
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Knocklain-hill,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  BallymuUarj.  Up- 
wards of  1,000  acres  of  arable  land  have  in  this  manner  been 
covered  with  sand.  Above  100  acres  of  land  have  thus  been 
destroyed  by  the  sand  firom  Knocklain-hill  daring  the  last 
two  years.  The  cottages  of  the  small  fanners  are  often 
covered  up  with  sand,  and  they  are  obliged  to  shovel  it  away 
to  creep  down  to  their  doorways.  They  are  frequently 
obliged  to  shovel  the  sand  from  the  thatch  of  their  houses, 
to  prevent  its  weight  breaking  through  the  roof.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  is  one  of  the  owners  of  this  district  of  country,  and 

**  Are  you  aware  that  those  frauds  are  punishable  by  law  "  If  the  party 
discovers  the  fraud,  money  is  given  to  him,  and  we  hear  no  more  about  it.  If  a 
man  happens  to  see  the  crook,  he  says, — '  You  are  cheating  me.'  The  man  at 
the  crane  calls  out  the  weight  to  the  clerk  inside,  and  he  puts  down  a  less  weight ; 
and  yet  the  countryman  will  come  next  time  to  the  same  man  with  his  oats, 
because  he  gets  6d,  a  sack  more.  He  will  say  to  me, — '  I  will  watch  him  ;  he 
cheated  me  last  time,  but  he  shall  not  do  it  now.'  But  he  cheats  him  still  to  a 
great  extent.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  not  many  respectable  merchants  in  the 
trade." 

What  plan  would  you  propose  as  a  remedy  to  that  system  ?  "  The  only 
remedy  would  be  to  make  it  imperative  to  weigh  at  the  public  scales.  We  make 
no  charge  for  it.  We  do  it  gratis  for  the  people,  and  yet  we  cannot  get  them  to 
do  it.  If  the  com  which  is  sold  at  the  market  were  all  weighed  at  tiie  public 
beam,  it  would  save  the  countryman  an  immensity  of  money,  and  he  would  get 
the  fair  value  for  his  com.  But,  under  the  present  system,  I  cannot  describe  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  robbed  at  the  private  scales ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
pork  and  everything  else." 

These  are  pitiable  examples  of  littleness,  chicane,  and  low  cunning.  Minds 
capable  of  such  tricks  as  these  are  incapable  of  enterprise,  or  of  wisely  striving  to 
realize  a  great  trade  by  ftdr  dealing.  They  are  not  wise  enough  to  see  the  value 
of  a  good  name;  and  they  lose  the  wealth  and  the  greatness  which  honest  industry 
would  realize,  by  peddling  tricks,  and  trying  to  cheat  in  halfpence. 

Dr.  Madden,  who  wrote  a  century  ago,  says, — **  How  often  have  we  slaughtered 
ill-conditioned  cattle,  as  well  as  under-aged,  in  despite  of  our  laws,  and  sent  both 
them  and  our  butter,  so  pickled,  salted,  and  packed,  that  the  very  slaves  in  the 
Indies  would  not  eat  them,  and  in  casks  as  faulty  as  the  victuals  that  were 
barrelled  up  in  them,  to  the  loss  of  our  credit  and  the  rain  of  our  trade.  While 
there  is  business  in  the  world,  the  fair  dealer  will  never  fail  of  being  employed  to 
his  advantage  in  it ;  but  if  the  world  was  starving  and  naked,  they  would  be  as 
unwilling  to  send  for  our  provisions  or  linens,  while  we  cheat  and  defraud  them, 
as  one  would  be  to  employ  noted  thieves  to  quench  the  flames  or  remove  the  goods 
when  a  house  is  on  fire." — Reflectioru  and  Jlesolutions  proper  far  the  Gentlemen 
qflrelandt  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr,  Madden,  qf  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  p.  154. 
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has  done  much  to  prevent  this  evil.  He  has  planted  about 
1,000  acres  of  bent — a  coarse  kind  of  tall  grass— in  a  line 
with  the  sea-shore;  and  this  has  been  found  to  have  the  eiBTect 
of  arresting  the  blowing  of  the  sand.  Fine  grass  then  grows 
under  the  bent,  and  aiSbrds  good  pasture.  Many  of  the  land- 
lords, however,  have  not  taken  this  necessary  precaution,  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  sand  is  gradually  creeping  over  and 
destroying  their  lands;  and  it  is  of  little  use  for  one  landlord 
to  plant  bent,  unless  he  has  a  very  large  extent  of  country,  if 
another  will  not 

Mr.  Francis  Barber,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Com- 
missioners (Appendix,  part  2,  p.  206),  says, — 

^  That  part  of  the  country  would  fully  remunerate  the  landlords  for 
fixing  the  sand ;  it  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  country,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  starving  for  want  of  provisions ;  it  is  a  very  fine  land, 
and  there  are  many  inhabitants  living  on  the  sand.  You  may  be  walk- 
ing over  the  top  of  good  land  and  not  know  it.  At  another  time  it  may 
be  blown  off ;  but  it  is  advancing,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
covered  1,000  acres  more. 

It  is,  however,  seen  that  a  little  energy  and  the  outlay  of 
some  capital  will  stop  it. 

The  landlords  generally  have  the  character  here  of  being 
fair  landlords.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Kincaid  before  the 
Land  Commissioners  (part  1,  p.  30),  shows  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  greatly  improved  his  estate  in  this  country. 
The  rundale  system  of  cultivation  has  been  abolished  by 
him,  and  a  most  numerous  and  subdivided  tenantry  have 
each  been  placed  on  squared  farms,  whilst  no  tenant  has 
been  removed. 

In  former  letters  I  have  shown  to  you  what  the  energy 
and  persevering  attention  of  good  landlords  is  capable  of 
accomplishing  in  benefiting  themselves,  the  people,  and 
their  country.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
prevailing  wants  or  failings  of  the  population  of  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  are  want  of  energy  and  want  of  enterprise ; 
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and  that  tbese  wants  mvst  be  mei—thnt  it  is  the  dwiy  of  the 
GoTernment,  if  satisfied  that  this  is  the  case,  to  eneonrage 
the  people — ^to  train  them — ^to  nrge  them  on  and  lead  them 
on — to  spnr  them  into  the  attainment  of  these  qualities. 
The  description  of  Sligo  and  its  neglected  natural  adyan- 
tages  are  eridence  more  than  enough  to  prore  how  little 
enterprise  and  energy  are  to  be  fonnd  here.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, let  it  be  sopposed  that  it  is  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
alone  who  want  these  qualities.   Their  want  is  unirersal. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  during  periods  of  excitement  the 
energy  of  the  people  is  enormous;  but  this  huA  is  quite  com- 
patible with  habitual  and  long  periods  of  inaction.  The 
small  gentry,  or  **  squireens,"  as  they  are  called — men  of 
300L  or  400/.  a  year,  strengthen  these  fiaulings  by  the  most 
ridiculous  pride.  Such  men  are  too  proud  to  send  their  sons 
into  the  counting-houses  of  merchants,  to  learn  some  business 
and  fight  their  own  way  as  good  citizens,  and  they  are  too 
poor  to  bring  them  up  to  professions;  but  they  will  raise 
heaven  and  earth  in  patronage-hunting  to  get  a  son  into  the 
Post-office,  at  80/.  to  100/.  a  year.  Their  pride  is  suffident 
to  prevent  their  seeking  independence  by  praiseworthy  and 
honest  industry  and  enterprise,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent them  becoming  the  slaves  and  sycophants  of  every 

great  man**  for  the  most  paltry  advantages. 

The  small  farmers  and  labouring  classes  in  everything 
about  them  exhibit  this  habitual  want  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise, though  at  certain  periods  capable  of  great  exertions. 
An  hour's  labour  of  the  wife  with  a  needle  and  thread  would 
prevent  the  man's  torn  coat  hanging  in  shreds  about  him. 
An  hour's  labour  of  the  man  would  fill  up  the  puddlehole  at 
his  door,  through  which  his  children  paddle,  every  day,  in 
and  out  of  his  cottage,  rendering  it  and  themselves  filthy. 
I  intend,  in  my  letter  to-day,  to  show  what  may  be  efiected 
by  persevering  energy  and  industry  by  the  labouring  classes 
themselves. 
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In  reading  through  the  eyidence  taken  before  the  Land 
Commissioners,  I  was  struck  with  that  given  by  Francis 
Barber,  a  small  farmer  near  Sligo.  As  it  carries  out  the 
object  of  my  letter  to-day,  I  shall  quote  portions  of  it.  It 
will  be  found  at  page  203,  Appendix,  part  2. 

This  fiurmer,  after  saying  that  he  had  improved  his  land 
so  that  an  acre  was  equal  to  an  acre  and  a  half  of  the  land 
about  him,''  and  that  "  be  had  laid  out  1,3007.  of  his  own 
cash  in  the  improvement  of  the  land  in  draining,"  and,  as 
it  paid  him  as  he  went  on,  he  laid  out  the  money  as  cheer- 
fiilly  as  it  came  in,"  says,  question  31, — 

^  I  have  been  set  going  with  not  5s.  worth  of  capital  when  I  started ; 
the  thing  was  jnst  left  in  my  bands.  My  father  left  me  the  property,  but 
it  was  embazraned  greatly;  and  I  laid  out  and  went  on  improving  it, 
aad  never  got  any  allowance  from  the  landlord.  I  made  everything  pay 
me  as  I  went  on,  from  all  the  sources  of  industry  Icouldapply  myself  to.** 

His  industry  was  seen  and  appreciated  by  his  landlord, 
and  because  he  went  to  the  expense  in  improvements  which 
he  did,  his  rent  was  reduced,  and  he  had  a  larger  farm  given 
to  him,  and  that  encouraged  him  to  go  on  still  more  vigo- 
rously.   The  witness  says,  question  35, — 

•*  I  was  greatly  disheartened  by  the  people  round  me,  who  said  my 
landlord  would  take  advantage  of  me ;  but  he  has  abated  my  rent.  He 
is  satisfied,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  under  such  a  landlord;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  us  all  to  let  the  landlords 
give  every  assistance.  There  are  some  gentlemen  taking  a  very  active 
part  in  improving  their  property,  and  others  are  not.  If  the  landlords 
would  put  their  shoulders  to  it,  and  assist  in  making  the  improvements, 
and  give  a  portion  of  it,  all  would  go  on  well ;  but  the  landlord  takes  a 
portion  and  puts  it  into  his  pocket,  and  the  tenant  takes  his  part  and 
expends  it,  so  that  the  farm  goes  to  the  bad.  If  the  people  would  go  on 
improving,  two  acres  of  land  would  be  more  than  three  acres  in  its  pre- 
sent condition.** 

After  describing  the  great  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth  he  is  asked 
(question  49), — 
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^  Do  yon  perceive  the  tenantry  much  improved  in  their  conditioii 
since  ? — Yen,  I  do ;  InU  1  think  that  the  people  will fall  away  again  if  they 
are  not  kept  to  it.  They  have  not  a  spirit  bf  industry  about  them:  they 
require  a  person  to  keep  them  as  a  spur  to  it.** 

The  Irish,  however,  can  work  and  do  work  well,  if  they 
see  the  prospect  of  immediate  advantage  before  them,  but  if 
the  advantage  be  remote  or  doubtful,  or  if  it  be  only  the 
probability  of  increased  comfort,  then  they  appear  to  want 
energy,  or,  as  this  witness  terms  it,  "  the  spirit  of  industry," 
to  strive  for  it ;  they  must  be  "  spurred  to  it." 

I  determined  to  see  this  farmer,  for  this  reason,— that 
there  is  more  to  be  learned  from  one  energetic  industrious 
man,  of  any  class,  than  from  fifly  common-place  individuals 
*  of  any  class.  I  found  him  precisely  what  I  bad  anticipated, 
— a  clever,  shrewd,  active,  respectable  man.  He  detailed  to 
me  his  history;  as  it  forwards  the  object  of  my  letter,  and 
may  give  encouragement  to  farmers  to  follow  his  example,  I 
shall  relate  it  just  as  he  told  it  to  me.  His  father  occupied  a 
fiwm  of  twenty-seven  acres,  under  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  for 
which  he  paid  407.  rent.  His  father  died  before  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  leaving  his  mother  and  ten  children  de- 
pending on  the  farm,  and  himself  as  a  mere  boy  to  manage 
it.  His  father  was  183/.  in  debt,  and  his  whole  stock  was 
two  cows,  a  heifer,  and  two  horses ;  two-thirds  of  the  farm 
were  in  wretched  condition,  growing  little  beyond  thistles 
and  weeds.  The  first  year  he  expended  21.  15s,  in  draining  a 
field :  the  following  year  he  expended  4/.  on  another  field. 
Finding  the  benefit  he  derived  from  these  improvements, 
the  third  year  he  spent  101  in  draining.  The  following  year 
he  was  about  to  carry  out  more  extensive  improvements  in 
draining  and  trenching,  but  the  people  of  the  country  and 
his  neighbours  went  to  his  mother  and  advised  her  to  pre- 
vent him  laying  out  more  money  on  the  farm,  as  they  said 
"  he  would  destroy  the  family."  His  mother,  in  conse- 
quence, took  the  charge  of  the  farm  out  of  his  hands.  He 
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begged  for  half  an  acre  of  rough  land  to  manage  for  him- 
self, and  pursued  the  same  plan  on  this  half  acre,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  he  sold  the  following  year  for  a  profit  of  4?. 
His  mother  then  let  him  have  another  acre  of  waste  land 
unfit  for  anything  else.  On  this  he  expended  10/.  in 
draining  and  trenching.  He  had  but  his  47.,  and  borrowed 
6/.,  and  got  credit  for  1/.  worth  of  labour,  from  a  neighbour 
who  helped  him,  thus  making  up  the  sum.  His  half-acre 
again  left  a  profit  of  4/.,  and  the  crop  on  the  acre  of  land 
sold  for  IL  He  had  thus  cleared  himself  and  had  got  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  good  land.  His  mother  seeing  that  he  suc- 
ceeded let  him  have  two  more  acres  of  waste  land.  On 
these  two  acres  he  laid  out  16/.  in  draining  and  trenching, 
borrowing  part  of  the  money,  and  the  neighbours  helped 
him,  and  he  sold  the  whole  produce  of  his  three  acres  and 
a  half  for  16/.  profit  the  following  year,  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  bringing  in  the  two  acres.  His  mother  then,  finding 
that  he  had  gained  so  much  by  the  improvements,  gave  him 
back  the  charge  of  the  farm.  He  then  continued  improving 
to  a  greater  extent,  according  to  his  ability,  and  he  found 
the  farm  paid  him  for  all  his  expenditure  as  he  went  on. 
The  agent,  taking  notice  of  his  improvements  and  perse- 
verance, said  he  was  entitled  to  have  a  larger  farm,  and 
added  fifty  acres  to  the  extent  of  his  farm.  He  continued 
improving  the  remainder  of  the  farm,  and  having  laid  out  a 
large  sum  of  money  upon  it,  his  landlord  gave  him  a  lease 
at  a  reduced  rent  of  4^.  Qd,  an  acre.  He  continued  this 
course,  and  his  landlord  became  so  pleased  with  him  that  he 
extended  his  farm  to  160  acres.  The  whole  of  this  land  he 
has  improved,  and  has  laid  out  upon  it  no  less  a  sum  than 
1,300/.,  every  shilling  of  which  was  created  by  his  own  in- 
dustry. He  has  paid  off*  his  father's  debt,  supported  his 
mother  and  her  family,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  here,  has  given  portions  befitting  their  station,  as 
farmer's  daughters,  to  six  of  his  sisters.    As  first  one  and 
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then  another  of  his  sisters  married  off,  he  was  often  left  with- 
out a  shilling,  in  order  to  pay  them  their  portions.  From 
haying  a  small  farm  at  will,  moch  of  it  swamp,  and  feeding 
snipe  and  wild  dack,  he  has  now  got  a  large  well-cnltiyated 
fium  on  lease,  which  will  amply  repay  him  all  his  outlay, 
and  is  a  substantial  farmer.  The  same  spirit  of  energy  has 
indoced  this  fiurmer  to  contract  for  making  the  sewers 
through  the  town.  In  making  these  sewers  he  has  unex- 
pectedly come  upon  an  extensire  foundation  of  solid  rock, 
through  which  it  is  necessary  to  blast.  Instead  of  throwing 
up  his  contract  as  a  losing  concern,  he  is  persevering 
through  it,  to  the  admiration  of  everybody,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  and  the  grand 
jury  will  not  permit  him  to  lose  by  it. 

It  is  also  proper  to  add,  that  he  was  fortunate  in  having  a 
good  landlord.  Had  he  been  badly  treated,  and  had  his 
rent  been  raised  in  proportion  to  his  exertions,  the  result 
would  have  been  disheartening  to  himself,  and  the  example 
of  his  treatment  would  have  had  a  most  injurious  tradency, 
instead  of  being  beneficial  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Now,  what  has  effected  all  this  beyond  individual  energy? 
No  man  could  commence  under  more  disheartening  circum- 
stances. Yet  what  this  fanner  has  accomplished  is  in  the 
power  of  every  farmer  to  attempt,  and  in  most  cases  to  ac- 
complish also. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  example  of  energy  subverts  my 
own  theory  as  to  the  general  want  of  it.  The  build  and 
appearance  of  Mr.  Barber  induced  me  ffi  ask  him  the 
question,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  is  of  English  descent, 
as  his  name  also  would  indicate.  It  would,  however,  be 
very  unjust  to  conclude  that  there  are  no  examples  of 
energy  and  enterprise  here.  I  wish  only  to  show  the  fiust 
that  these  qualities  are  not  common,  and  that  the  want  of 
them  accounts  for  much  of  the  poverty  and  misery  that 
previdl.   That  this  is  a  fact  I  think  any  man  of  any  obser- 
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yation  may  convince  himself.  Taking  it  as  a  fact,  I  now 
come  to  the  object  I  have  in  view  in  pointing  it  out.  So 
long  as  the  goyemment  of  Ireland  is  carried  on  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  whole  island  is  peopled  with  an  ener- 
getic and  enterprising  population — a  population  of  one  cha- 
racter— and  measures  are  passed  under  which  only  such  a 
population  can  prosper,  so  long  will  Ireland  present  diffi- 
culties." The  energetic  population  of  the  north  and  the 
east  will  thrive,  be  English  partisans,  and  triumphant 
Orangemen,  while  the  patient  and  much  enduring,  but  un- 
enterprising and  unenergetic  population  of  the  west,  will  be 
steeped  in  poverty  and  discontent,  and  be  violent  Repealers. 

How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  met?  The  people  of  the  west 
are  small  farmers,  and  live  almost  entirely  by  the  land. 
From  a  bad  and  ignorant  system  of  cultivation,  their  land  is, 
much  of  it,  unimproved,  and  does  not  produce  one-half  of 
what  it  is  capable,  whilst  the  people  starve  for  want.  They 
have  no  energy  to  set  about  improvement.  Meet  these  cir- 
cumstances as  they  exist.  The  establishment  of  a  number 
of  agricultural  schools,  combined  with  model  farms,  similar 
to  the  college  at  Templemoyle,  would  do  much  to  urge  on, 
encourage,  and  improve  the  people.  Such  establishments 
having  land  enough  attached  to  them  to  support  them,  on 
which  the  youth  of  the  country  could  be  shown  how  to  im- 
prove, and  be  taught  the  advantages  of  such  improvements, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  were  trained  in-doors  in  habits 
of  order,  industry,  and  cleanliness,  would,  in  a  few  years,  ma- 
terially change  the  habits  of  the  people.  Each  establish- 
ment might  also  give  small  government  premiums,  to  be 
awarded  by  competent  parties,  to  encourage  and  urge  on  the 
peasantry  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  persevering  industry ; 
for,  to  repeat  the  words  of  Mr.  Barber,  "  the  people  require 
a  spur,  or  they  will  fall  away  again."  I  avoid,  however, 
matters  of  mere  detail. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  ridicule  this  proposition.  To 
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such  persons,  boweTer,  I  will  simply  put  the  plain  question, 
— ^is  it  not  wise  for  a  fieither  to  disooTer  the  character  of  his 
children  before  he  governs  them  ?  One  son  requires  encour- 
agement and  urging  on;  another  restraint.  One  horse 
requires  a  spur/'  another  the  rein.  Seek  out,  then,  first 
the  character  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and,  having  found  it, 
urge  on,  teach  by  example,  and  encourage  those  who  need 
this  treatment.  Those  who  prosper  without  it  may  be  left 
to  themselves.* 

Before  closing  my  letter,  I  would  wish  to  say  one  word  to 
the  poor  farmers  on  the  example  set  to  them  by  Mr.  Bar- 


*  "  There  is  no  principle  in  political  economy  more  muremlly  admittod  tina 
tins — namely,  that  capital  will  always  find  means  for  its  profitable  ooenpatioii,  as 
fiu*  as  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  it.  Now,  the  small  £urmer,  being  a  man  of 
limited  education,  has  generally  no  other  means  of  employing  any  ssTings  he  mqr 
•ocmnolate  except  by  laying  diem  ont  in  the  increase  of  his  fum ;  and  in  oonlbr- 
mity  widi  this,  it  is  notorious  flat,  as  his  drcnmstan^Tsimprtnre,  every  opportnui^ 
to  enlarge  his  farm  is  attentively  watdied  and  laid  hold  of  with  aridity.  If  a 
landlord,  tiierefore,  wishes  to  have  large  &rms,  let  him  endeavour  to  better  the 
circumstanoes  of  hb  tenants,  and,  as  tbeir  capital  increases,  the  enlargement  will 
proceed  therewith  pari  pa$ni,  widiout  hb  adopting  any  violent  measures  to  effisct 
the  change. 

*<  The  question  then  comes  to  this  : — How  can  a  tenantry  that  is  poor  be  moat 
readily  made  ridi  ?  The  true  answer  to  whidi  most  plainly  and  undeniably  is, 
^  ttimulating  their  induttry,  and  teaching  them  to  make  thai  indutiry  pro^ 
dmctive  to  the  greateet  poeeible  extent.  And  how  can  this  be  more  reasonably 
and  practicaUy  set  about  than  by  teaching  diem  how  to  cultivate  their  farms,  and 
lending  them  a  little  assistance  when  wanted  ?  If,  by  so  doing,  the  poasesaor  of 
a  small  £arm  can  obtain  triple  the  produce  widiout  increasing  his  rent,  the  road  to 
advancement  is  opened  to  his  view,  and  his  exertions  increase  with  the  increase  of 
his  crop.  And  what  is  the  final  result  ?  It  is  this :  when  his  capital  has,  in  dus 
way,  been  augmented,  the  small  fiumer,  finding  himself  possessed  of  the  means  of 
purchasing  and  occupying  more  land — being  die  only  method  he  is  acquainted 
vrith  of  turning  his  accumulations  to  profitable  account — immediately  endea- 
Tours  to  enlarge  his  fkrm  ;  and  if  he  cannot  do  this  where  he  is,  he  removes  to 
where  he  can ;  and  thus,  in  accomplishing  his  own  wishes,  he  affords  an  opportunity 
for  die  neighbour  be  leaves  behind  to  accomplish  his  wishes  also,  by  annrxing  to 
his  own  the  farm  quitted,  which  is  thus  brought  into  die  market  by  die  plan 
herein  recommended,  which  would  perhaps  never  have  been  the  case  without  its 
adoption,  and  the  work  of  consolidation  proceeds  from  natural  causes,  without 
riolence,  ill-will,  or  inconvenience  to  any  party  concerned." — Prrfaee  to  Mr, 
Blacker* 9  Eeeay  on  the  hi^rovement  of  8maU  Forme,  p.  10. 
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ber.  Opposite  the  hotel  in  which  I  write  is  the  Repeal 
meeting-room,  in  which  some  three  hundred  frieze-coated 
farmers  are  assembled,  and  cheering  some  orator  who  is 
addressing  them  as  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Ireland.'* 
This  is  as  true  of  your  horses  and  heifers  as  it  is  of  you. 
Striye  for  a  more  elevated  character ;  striye  to  improve ; 
and  to  be  distinguished  rather  as  the  intelligent,  the  indus- 
trious, and  the  thriving  people  of  Ireland.  This  is  within 
your  power,  for  Mr.  Barber,  one  of  yourselves,  has  accom- 
plished it.  But  he  did  not  accomplish  it  by  going  to 
Repeal  meetings  to  receive  compliments  on  his  "  bone  and 
sinew."  I  would  not  wish  to  prevent  you  freely  expressing 
and  acting  upon  your  political  views,  but  don't  waste  your 
time  listening  to  such  rubbish  as  these  bone  and  sinew" 
addresses,  nor  permit  your  minds  to  be  unsettled  by  them. 
As  long  as  there  is  anything  whatever  that  you  can  do, 
either  on  your  farms  or  in  your  houses,  it  is  a  loss  to  you  to 
attend  these  meetings  ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  so 
long  as  you  employ  yourselves  on  your  farms  you  will  have 
plenty  to  engage  your  thoughts,  without  being  made  the 
dupes  of  others,  in  shouting  on  political  subjects,  which  your 
occupations  prevent  you  thoroughly  understanding.  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  observation,  and  I  earnestly  assure 
you  that  I  never  yet  saw  a  man  run  after  politics  and  poli- 
tical meetings,  to  the  neglect  of  his  business, — waste  his 
time  in  bothering  his  head  about  the  concerns  of  the  nation, 
instead  of  about  his  own, — who  did  not  come  to  a  ragged 
coat  and  to  want.  I  have  seen  many  a  stupid  man  with  just 
sense  enough  to  mind  his  business  thrive — because  he 
minded  his  business ;  whilst  his  neighbour,  possessing  the 
advantages  of  intelligence  and  acquirements,  but  who  would 
mind  anybody's  concerns  but  his  own,  has  "  gone  to  the 
dogs."  Follow  Mr.  Barber's  example;  each  man  strive  to 
improve;  and,  like  Mr.  Barber,  you  will  improve  and 
prosper,  and,  in  your  aggregate  prosperity,  the  nation  will 
prosper  also. 


oij-  .aar  't*ngr  dnoL  Siir^^  I  .U7«  xki  ^  jpporaiititT 

4./^^;  .--17*^?:  V,  t;ii  "Liiir  -fiji  sajccicT  :c  aie  juJIordii  in 
*^  :^.\'^\\.'j',*vr:jr^ji  'A  ^'^-^  at*  r^±aiii£izs  uni  anprvTinf  lud- 

*nrrj  -r ^  /->;r7i.-,:;^.  Lo,-i  PiH^kjo,  ooie  largest 
wr./;^/* ♦r.o-.^rir.  ir  /rx^  Li?  pcboe  pc&haoa  neeeBsauilT  an 
,  ^rzj^  fi/i<  v-rrii  liseraZj  oa  bnproTement 

//f  f,,^  t-^iitU:  ao/J  ^/f  t/mantrr.  So  ?reat.  howcTer,  was 
f//fif#/J  *//  ^nMtyWtou  on  parts  of  his  estate,  on  the 

/.x(/»f«fi'//j  //f  /,|/J  U,fiH4:n,  that  with  the  wish  not  to 

f «/jy  f'frift/»>,  fifii  ^iye  each  a  squared  frrm,  the 
lf'^|/li/4K«  //f  iitHiiy  t,r  Urn  l#,f,ii„u  are  extremelj  small,  and  they 
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are  oonseqnently  yery  poor  *  Mr.  Wynne,  of  Hazlewood, 
whose  domain  is  on  the  borders  of  Lough  Gill — ^perhaps  one 
of  the  most  beaatifal  lakes  in  Ireland — has  taken  great 


*  Mr.  Joseph  Kincaid,  land-agent,  Dublin,  in  Ui  efidenee  before  tlie  Land 
Commiarionfra  at  Sligo  (AppcDdiz,  Part  1,  pp.  30,  31,  32,  33),  saya,— On 
looking  over  my  piq>en  this  morning,  I  took  a  memorandnm  of  aix  leases,  which 
had  been  granted,  about  sixty  years  ago,  upon  Lord  Palmerston's  estate,  for 
three  Mtes  or  thirty-one  yean.  These  six  leases  all  expired  about  the  years  1837 
and  1838,  by  the  death  of  the  last  eettui  que  vi€» ;  the  years  were  gone  before. 
William  IV.  was  a  life  in  a  good  many  of  them ;  the  late  Mr.  Wynne  was  a  life  in 
(me.  Hie  Irres  died  witiiin  a  year  or  two  of  each  other ;  but  the  first  of  them 
apired  by  the  dsalh  of  William  lY.  In  the  lands  comprised  within  those  leaaes, 
when  they  expired,  we  found  two  himdred  and  eighty  occupying  tenants." 

14.  "  Can  you  state  the  extent  of  the  ground  ? "  I  myself  rent  the  land  to 
those  two  hundred  and  eighty  tenants.  I  did  not  turn  out  a  single  tenant ;  and 
tiie  sferage  of  tiie  aiae  of  the  lu^ding  was  under  five  acres,  comprising  altogether 
about  one  thousand  four  hundred  acres." 

32.  "  In  letting  those  two  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  land,  was  any  uniform 
system  pursued  as  to  any  improrement  by  building  or  draining,  or  was  tiie  land 
let  to  the  tenants  to  do  the  best  they  could  ? "  "  In  the  first  place,  the  knd  was 
all  squared,  and  roads  were  laid  out  in  straight  lines  through  tiie  town-lands." 

33.  "  At  whose  expense  were  those  roads  made  ?"  "  They  were  laid  out  by 
me,  as  the  agent,  or  under  my  superintendence  ;  and  the  agriculturist  or  steward 
upon  the  estate  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  for  forming  and  making  the  road  and 
side  fences  and  planting  the  hedgerows.  The  tenants  were  each  allotted  a  certain 
number  of  perches  of  that  road,  and  they  were  allowed  half  the  sum  which  had 
been  so  settled  by  the  steward." 

34.  Tlie  other  half  being  giyen  by  the  tenants  in  the  shape  of  labour,  for  the 
advantage  they  derived  from  the  roads?"  "Yes;  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  improvements  effected  upon  the  Sligo  estate  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  the  three  years  previous  to  June,  1841,  diiefly  upon  those  holdings. 
There  were  94  new  houses  built,  56  houses  were  then  in  progress,  and  19,000 
Irish  perches  of  ditches  and  fences  were  made,  1G60  Irish  perches  of  new  roads 
were  made,  and  523  perches  were  then  in  progress — all  of  which  have  been 
long  since  finished — 47,000  forest  trees  and  660,000  quicks  had  been  given  out  to 
the  tenants.  The  general  average  expense  of  diose  roads  was  8#.  per  Irish  perch, 
of  which  Lord  Palmerston  paid  one-half.  .  .  .  Lord  Palmerston  allowed  us  to  offer 
premiums  for  improved  systems  of  agriculture.  We  give  out  seeds  to  the  tenantg 
every  year  on  credit,  and  we  give  about  30/.  a  year  among  the  small  tenants  for  green 
crops,  &c.,  and  we  have  effected  some  improvement  in  the  growth  of  green  crops 
and  the  regular  rotation  of  crops  ;  I  should  say,  upon  an  estate  on  which  there  are 
nearly  eight  hundred  tenants,  the  progress  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  expenditure 
which  Lord  Palmerston  has  made  upon  the  estate.  I  should  state,  however,  that, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  sea-manure,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  take  a  number  of 
white  crops  in  succession.   After  manure  they  generally  take  one  crop  of  potatoes, 


psmfi.  bj  penoiultr  Tisnne  an 
ami  labixirs?  oa  hhk  state,  and  hmLRn^  tbem.  bgtua  cot- 
tages. CD  lead  tkem  intu  habixs  lOTtnfm  I  was  m  At 
cocaeo  je^^oal  of  hu  Ubocren^  TIkt  are  two-storj, 
wen  biub  dbiEdcQtxae<es.widL  red  brick  floon — a  kimkca  or 
faoase-roooi,  and  dairr  on  Ae  snxrad-Aoor.  and  bed-rooms 
aboTe.  Each  of  tbse  coaaees  was  as  dean  and  orderlr  as 
any  in  Fjigtand,.  and  each  bad  a  neat  TOgetable  garden 
anacbed  to  it.  Tbe  eoctaeefs*  wires  seemed  to  be  most 
gratefol  to  their  landlord  for  tbeir  stafie  of  comfort.  So 
coatranr  to  the  noQoas  of  Ae  people,  howeier,  were  diese 
cottaees  when,  first  erected,  tbat  die  ne^bbonrs  nicknamed 
them  the  ^  pAdesa  knockers ;~  thdr  notion  bein^  that  for  a 
]abt>arer  to  Ere  in  a  two-^orr  cottage,  and  in  a  state  of 
deanliness  and  comfort^  was  something  so  oat  of  the  way 


53.  TVoe  hm  beem  a  tniMar nhlr  i  niiiiiin  by  Lord  Mi  i  ttum  in  die 
imyro^tmeot  ci  tbe  hubtm  tkov  ?  **    "  Yes.** 

34.  '*Hm  ditfcaabUacicaKiiuberof  thetCButt  toobcamalmlft^ 
firiuB^        *'  I  ibovU  tbmk  is  faw  dabled  a  gretf  nuber  of  the  taBOte  to 
obtain  a  liveiibood :  bvt  it  was  bj  Hcm  of  tbe  expcn^tue  upon  tbe  bariMiar« 
wbich  bu  been  aboot  15,000/.   Tbe  Miaf  is  also  iDcreued.*' 

56.  "Were  tbe  pcaamtrj  in  a  tctt  paapcrixcd  coodxtioa  vben  tbe  letMi 
expired  in  1838  ? — were  tbcir  booaes  Terr  bad  ?  **  **  Tes ;  I  §omad  tbcai  iiring  bi 
Tillafes,  and  occspjin^  a  fev  acres  in  aereral  diAercnt  spots.  It  was  to  icaoedy 
that  eril,  which  had  grown  to  sncfa  an  extent  tbat  it  became  neceararj  to  square 
and  consolidate  tbe  holdings ;  and  of  coarse  it  was  necessary  to  throw  down  tbe 
booses  in  those  villages,  and  make  the  tenants  build  new  booses  on  tbe  road-aide 
on  the  sites  pointed  oot  to  them.  I  woold  not  saj,  bowerer,  tbat  tbe  tenants 
were  paoperized/' 

57.  **  JyiA  j<m  find  anj  objections  to  tbe  new  arrangement  yoo  proposed  to 
make?''  ''Not  generally.  There  was  on  some  town-lands  a  good  deal  of 
oppositi/m,  but  it  was  more  as  to  the  sqoare  which  fdl  to  the  k>t  of  tbe  individual 
than  any  gmeral  opposition/' 

5H.  Was  there  a  full  uniiemtanding  among  the  tenantry  that  no  one  sboold 
be  diMfKitHMrMied  f"  Ixird  Falmerstoa's  distinct  orders  were,  that  no  man  sboold 
be  dispossessed  unless  he  chose  to  go,  and  then  he  was  to  have  assistance  to  enable 
bim  to  go  to  America  or  ehwwhere/' 
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and  absurd,  that  he  only  wanted  a  golden  knocker"  to  his 
door  to  cap  the  climax.  The  constant  superyision  of  their 
hindlord  compelled  them  to  be  clean,  until  they  began  to 
appreciate  that  luxury  which  has  been  termed  next  to 
godliness."  Mr.  Charles  King  O'Hara  is  another  resident 
landlord,  who  is  universally  well  spoken  of.  The  system  of 
this  gentleman  appears  to  be  to  let  his  land  at  its  full  value, 
and  to  pay  his  tenants  for  all  the  improvements  of  which  he 
approves,  whilst  his  personal  supervision  and  advice  encou- 
rage them  in  their  efforts.  The  effect  has  been  greatly  to 
encourage  a  spirit  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  industry  among 
them.  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Markree  Castle,  near  to  this  place, 
the  chief  landowner  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  his  own 
expense  established  an  industrial  school  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  trades  to  the  sons  of  his  tenantry,  and  thus  pro- 
viding a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  increasing  population. 
Masters  of  trades — tailors,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &c.-— 
were  engaged  to  teach  the  boys,  and  it  was  expected  that 
work  would  be  found  for  them  by  the  tenantry,  for  the 
benefit  of  whose  sons  the  school  was  built.  The  tenantry 
were  loud  in  their  praises,  and  sent  their  sons  willingly  and 
in  great  numbers  to  the  school ;  but,  after  expending  upwards 
of  1,000/.,  this  gentleman  had  the  mortification  of  finding  the 
project  totally  fail  for  want  of  the  support  of  the  tenants : 
they  brought  no  work  to  the  school  to  be  done.*    This  is 

*  Examination  of  the  Rev,  Lewis  Potter^  before  the  Land  Commissioners  at 
Sliffo,  Appendix,  Part  II.  p.  199. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I  am  rector  of  Drumard,  in  thia  C3unty,  and  I 
reside  there. 

2.  Have  you  prepared  any  statement  relative  to  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  industrial  schools  upon  his  property  ? — Yes.  At  the 
special  desire  of  Edward  Joshua  Cooper,  Esq.  of  Markree  Castle,  county  of  Sligo, 
1  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  statement,  relative  to  the  schools  of 
trades  established  by  him  (for  the  benefit  of  his  tenantry  and  their  sons)  on  his 
property  at  CoUooney,  in  this  county.  My  object  in  doing  so  on  his  behalf,  is  to 
enable  you  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  difficulties  which  have  attended  him  as  a 
landlord  in  carrying  out  his  plans  in  this  matter  for  the  advantage  of  the  people 
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one  of  the  many  instances  which  are  to  he  met  with  here  of 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  Irish  character  before  anything 
is  attempted  either  for  the  benefit  or  guidance  of  the  peofde. 


intrusted  to  his  care.  Akfaoagfa  the  iuatiUakMi  mitif  itiMMiBifnt  «ppc«mtohgye 
been  hailed  by  the  tenanti  aa  a  great  boon  and  adranlage  to  the  rinis  gtiiriation, 
itill  I  am  Tery  forry  to  be  obliged,  in  the  commenoeBient  of  dua  itatcment,  to  ob- 
•erre  that  the  fiulure  of  Mr.  Cooper's  object  cm  acarody  be  traced  to  any  other  caaae 
han  a  want  of  encouiagement  and  co-operation,  generally,  on  the  part  of  thoae  whoi 
he  coDoeiTei  ihonld  hare  been  foremoet  in  vpholding  and  nppotting  aniMtitatkn 
where  their  work  coold  bare  been  wdl  executed,  atthenaoaldiargcsof  the  country: 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  their  sons  and  dependants,  who  required  instmctkm 
in  the  sereral  trades,  could  be  properly  taught.  Mr.  Cooper  feds  diat  the  case 
riiould  be  concisely  and  satisfactorily  stated  to  yon,  as  memberB  of  this  conunisBion, 
in  order  that,  through  yon,  an  opportonity  may  be  afforded  tothoae  in  andiority,  as 
also  to  the  public  generally,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  diaoonrvgemcnt  that  a  land- 
lord is  subjected  to,  when  induced,  by  a  high  sense  of  dnty,  to  pot  into  operation 
a  plan  of  diis  kind  for  die  amelioration  of  his  tenantry.  I  must,  howerer,  obsenre 
that  I  have  only  to  deal  with  &ct8  in  making  this  communication.  It  is  no  part  of 
my  purpose  to  undertake  the  invidious  task  of  tracing  to  any  particular  motives 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  those  from  whom  Mr.  Cooper  had  good  reason  to 
expect  active  assistance  in  this  undertaking.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that, 
under  the  most  promising  appearances  of  kindliness  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body 
of  his  tenantry,  his  project  has  not  only  not  succeeded,  but  has  most  signally  &iled, 
with  very  considerable  loss  to  him.  The  schools  are  now  doaed ;  the  several 
masters  are  discharged ;  die  apprentices  are  being  transferred  to  other  masters ; 
and  the  whole  concern,  whidi  was  intended  by  its  generous  founder  to  be  the 
nursery  of  industry,  improvement,  and  morals,  stands  only  m  a  spectre — the 
monument  of  disappointed  hope.  It  would,  however,  be  comparatively  leas 
distressing,  if  the  history  of  one  of  these  schools  of  trade  (die  tailors)  did  not 
afford  a  melancholy  example  of  die  evil  disposition  of  some  wicked  ones,  who  are 
to  be  found  in  so  many  instances  the  abettors  and  perpetrators  of  crime.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1843,  the  workshop  of  this  school  was  set  fire  to,  either  on  Sunday 
night  or  on  Monday  morning,  and  die  entire  of  the  goods  contained  therein  was 
consumed  or  damaged ;  and  so  persuaded  were  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  that 
the  act  was  a  malidous  one,  that  they  granted  a  presentment,  amounting  to  over 
66/.  for  the  injury  done  to  die  property  in  this  school ;  and  not  only  this,  so 
convinced  were  the  same  gendemen  that  this  act  was  not  perpetrated  by  people 
coming  from  a  distance,  that  they  assessed  the  entire  sum  on  die  inhabit^ts  of 
the  town  of  Collooney.  Before  I  enter  into  a  statement  of  die  expenses  incurrad 
by  Mr.  Cooper  in  establishing  and  supporting  these  schools  of  trades,  I  will  refer 
the  members  of  this  commission  to  the  several  documents  connected  with  them. 
The  first  of  these  documents  to  which  I  would  call  attention,  is  the  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Cooper,  which  is  printed  and  dated  Brighton,  December  10, 
1840,  and  addressed  to  the  tenantry  on  the  Markree  estates : — 
Mt  Friknds— An  anxiety  has  long  been  strongly  felt  by  me,  to  endeaTonr  to 
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They  must  be  encouraged  and  spurred  on  by  a  superior 
energy  to  do  everything,  or  every  project  that  depends  on 
themselves  will  fail.   This  gentleman  some  years  ago  had  a 


open  some  new  sources  of  employment  for  your  children,  the  number  of  whom  is 
Cur  too  numerous  to  admit  of  their  earning  a  comfortable  livelihood  as  farmers, 
from  the  subdiyision  of  land.  It  has,  consequently,  occurred  to  me  to  establish  a 
■diool  of  trades  in  €k>llooney,  where  certain  of  your  children  may  learn,  at  my 
expense,  to  become  carpenters,  smiths,  tailors,  or  shoemakers.  Hie  masters  shall 
Qt  I  can  obtain  tiiem  sufficiently  qualified)  be  selected  from  among  yourselves.  A 
model  farm  will  also  be  shortly  laid  out,  near  the  same  town,  with  a  view  of 
faistructing  otiiers  of  your  children  in  the  best  mode  of  tiUage,  &c.  &c.,  to  enable 
them  to  become  efficient  farmers,  should  they  hereafter  become  tenants,  or  to 
qualify  them  for  the  situation  of  stewards.  I  estimate  that  about  tvrenty  pupils 
may  be  always  employed,  and  that  about  three  years'  tuition  wiU  be,  in  most 
cases,  sufficient.  The  accounts  of  the  expenditure  and  produce  of  the  model  frrm 
will  be  regularly  kept,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  tenantry,  for  their 
instruction  and  encouragement. 

The  conditions  required  to  be  observed  by  the  candidates  for  entrance  into  any 
of  the  schools,  will  be  as  foUow  : — 

The  boys  must  have  attended  some  school  either  wholly  or  partially  supported 
by  me. 

They  must  be  recommended  by  their  clergyman  for  good  conduct,  as  well  as  by 
the  visitor  to,  and  master  of  the  school  they  have  attended,  and  they  must  pass  a 
general  examination  as  to  their  proficiency. 

Their  parent  or  parents  must  have  testimonials  as  to  their  general  good  moral 
character,  industry,  and  punctuality  in  observing  their  engagements  with  their 
landlord. 

The  boys  must  be  bound  by  indenture,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  five  years,  but 
will  be  discharged  from  the  agricultural  and  trades'  school  as  soon  as  they  are 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  instructed.  The  parents  will  be  expected  to  provide 
their  children,  while  learning  their  trades,  in  diet  and  lodging,  and  to  procure  for 
them  decent  clothing,  as  no  fees  will  be  charged  for  their  indentures. 

The  boys  in  the  agricultural  school  will  be  lodged,  and  under  the  entire  control 
of  the  superintendent,  with  whom  their  parents  must  make  an  arrangement  for  their 
diet  and  clothing. 

No  boy,  in  any  of  the  schools,  to  be  permitted  to  absent  himself,  except  upon 
illness  or  special  leave.  A  premium  will  be  given  to  the  best  conducted  and  most 
advanced  of  each  trade,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  apprenticeship. 

As  it  it  is  expected  that  the  schools  will  be  ready  for  pupils  about  the  1st  of 
May  next,  the  parents  of  children  may  now  make  application  for  their  admission. 

Edward  Cooper. 

I  would  next  beg  of  the  members  of  this  oonmiission  to  read  the  account  of  a 
meeting  of  the  above  tenants,  which  was  held  at  CoUooney,  on  Monday,  the  18th 
of  January,  1841,  the  proceedings  of  which  meeting  were  published  as  an  adver- 
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Tillage  of  small  tenants  close  to  his  domain.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  in  the  most  wretched  porerty ;  they  rarely  paid 
rent,  lived  in  mud  hats,  held  bat  three  or  four  acres  of  badly 

tisement  in  the  Sligo  Journal,  on  Fridaji  the  22nd  January,  1841,  and  from  wludi 
paper  I  take  the  following  copy : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Markiee  tenantry,  held  in  die  town  of  CoUooney,  oa 
Monday,  the  18th  of  January,  1841,— 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Armatrong,  leconded  by  Mr.  TliomaaTyg^  wad 
raaolved  unanimously — ^Iliat  Mr  John  Benson  do  take  die  chair. 

Moved  by  Mr.  George  Barker,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Mitchdl,  and  resolved 
unanimously— That  a  respectful  and  thankM  address  be  presented  to  our  most 
exoelknt  landlord,  Edward  Joshua  Cooper,  Esq.  M.P.,  in  reply  to  his  kind  letter 
addressed  to  the  tenantry  on  the  Markree  estates,  on  the  subject  of  the  schools  of 
trades,  and  modd  farm,  to  be  established  at  his  sole  eaqpense,  in  and  near  die  town 
of  CoUooney,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  his  tenantry. 

Moved  by  Mr.  A.  Busby,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  M*Shine,  and  resolved 
unanimously— That  die  address  now  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  be  adopted  as 
the  address  of  this  meeting. 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Armstrong,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Andrew  Buchanan, 
and  resolved  unanimously— That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  for  his  lively  interest  in  our  welfiune,  and 
the  kind  share  he  has  taken  in  our  proceedings  this  day,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  transmit  to  Mr.  Cooper  our  address,  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  us. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Peter  Durham,  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Benson,  and  resolved 
unanimously — ^That  these  resolutions  be  publidied  in  the  Sligo  papers. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Joshua  Woodland,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Morrison,  and 
resolved  unanimously — ^that  Mr.  John  Benson  do  leave  the  chair,  and  diat  Bfr. 
Peter  Durham  be  called  thereto. 

Moved  by  Mr.  George  Simpson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tliomas  Newbum,  and 
resolved  unanimously — That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  hereby  given  to 
Mr.  John  Benson,  for  his  very  proper  conduct  in  the  chair. 

(Signed.)         Pbtbr  Dueham»  Ckaimum, 

The  following  is  the  reply  to  Mr.  Cooper's  address  : — 

Colhoney,  January  18M,  1841. 
HoNouuED  Sir, — Permit  us  most  respectfully  to  assure  you  that  your  kind 
address  to  the  tenantry  on  the  Markree  estates  has  been  read  by  us  widi  great 
pleasure  and  sincere  gratitude  to  you,  as  our  benevolent  and  liberal  landlord.  It 
is  an  addition  to  the  many  pledges  we  have  received,  from  time  to  time,  at  your 
hands,  that  not  only  our  welAu%,  but  the  best  interests  of  the  riang  generation 
among  us,  is  an  object  very  near  to  your  heart.  You  have  been  the  conciliating 
arbiter  of  our  differences  (when  such  have  occasionally  existed) — the  faithful  coun- 
sellor in  our  difficulties — the  ingenious  friend  in  our  trials — the  generous  bene&ctor 
of  the  distressed — the  kind  protector  of  the  orphan  and  widow— the  unbounded 
dispenser  of  dothing  to  the  naked,  and  of  food  to  the  hungry ;  this  is  only  a  just 
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ealtiyated  land  each,  and  were  nearly  starving,  getting  work 
occasionally  to  support  themselves  when  their  potatoes  failed. 
They  were,  in  hcty  labourers  without  the  usual  incentives  to 


eiyteMioii  of  what  we  ezperienee  and  witness,  and  we  place  it  before  joa,  not  in 
the  qpirit  of  flattery  and  adulation,  bat  as  a  testimony  which  jnstioe  demands  from 
US.  In  addressing  yon  on  this  occasion,  we  most  thankfully  and  unreservedly 
accept  your  letter  as  a  fVirther  pledge  of  the  interest  jtm  take  in  us  and  in  our  con- 
oems,  and  we  consider  the  conditions  set  forth  by  you  as  most  useful  in  detail ;  but 
we  most  specially  notice  with  our  approTal,  that  one  which  makes  it  necessary  that 
an  candidates  for  admission  into  the  school  of  trades,  &c. ,  should  be  educated  at  some 
•diool  either  entirely  or  partially  supported  by  you ;  whfle  this  will  secure  to  them 
adrancement  in  aU  useful  knowledge  suited  to  their  station,  it  is  gratifying  to  uf 
to  feel  that  their  moral  and  religious  instruction  will  be  advanced.  We,  therefore, 
fully  admit  the  value  of  this  condition,  and  rejoice  to  acknowledge  that,  at  your 
hands,  the  children  on  the  Markree  estates  have  the  privilege  of  attending  schools 
established  on  the  basis  of  Christian  principles.  That  your  proposed  plan  (under 
God's  providence)  will  prosper,  we  believe  ;  and  ^Hiile  we  acknowledge  His  goodne« 
in  causing  our  lot  to  be  cast  under  a  landlord  whom  we  have  every  reason  to  regard 
and  respect,  we  hope  we  shall,  by  our  conduct  and  demeanour,  continue  to  deserve 
the  kindness  and  affection  of  you,  our  landlord  and  friend.  Praying  that  God's 
blessing  may  ever  be  vouchsafSed  to  you,  your  valuable  lady,  and  ftunily, 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  honoured  sir,  your  faithful  and  attached  ser- 
vants, John  Benson,  Chairman, 
[^Here  follow  the  signatures.'] 

To  Edward  J,  Cooper,  Esq.,  M.P. 

All  things  thus  having  promised  so  weU,  Mr.  Cooper,  accordingly,  gave  directions 
to  have  a  large  house  suitably  fitted  up  for  the  school  trades  about  to  be  instituted. 
This  was  accomplished  at  an  expense  to  him  of  about  400/.  Forms  of  application 
and  indentures  were  also  provided ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1841,  the  whole 
machinery  was  supplied  ;  masters  were  provided  with  every  requisite,  and  twelve 
apprentices  were  admitted  to  be  taught  the  several  trades  to  which  they  were  bound, 
tiieir  applications  being  approved.  The  additional  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the 
schoob,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  given  to  each  master,  are  as  follow  : — 

RULES. 

1st.  As  it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  founder  of  this  school  to  afford  instruction 
to  those  apprentices  admitted  which  may  enable  them  to  contribute  to  their  own 
support,  and  thereby  render  them  as  far  as  possible  independent,  it  must  be 
distinctly  understood  that  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  institution 
should  they  prove  incapable  or  unwilling  to  receive  instruction,  or  in  any  other 
respect  appear  unfit. 

2nd.  Hie  school  to  be  opened  at  six,  a.m.,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of 
October,  and  at  eight,  a.m.,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  Ist  of  April ;  half  an 
hour  to  be  allowed  to  the  apprentices  for  break&st,  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  The 
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labour— constant  dependence  upon  labour.  They  became, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  indolent  and  inac- 
tive. As  long  as  the  potato-field  lasted  each  man  would 
prop  up  his  door-way  with  his  shoulders,  and,  with  a  spirit 
of  contentment  as  happy  as  it  was  unfortunate,  exclaim. 
Sure  my  fietther  before  me  lived  on  praties  and  buttermilk, 
and  praties  and  buttermilk  will  do  very  well  for  me."  Mr. 
Cooper  conceived  that  the  only  way  to  improve  them  was  to 
make  them  labourers,  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  to  make 
them  dependent  on  labour.  He  built  for  each  man  a  good 
slated  cottage,  each  having  two  acres  of  land  attached  to  it, 
and  offered  these  tenants  constant  labour  on  his  domain. 


actual  time  of  work  of  the  apprentices  is  not  to  exceed  twelve  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  each  day  and  night. 

3rd.  The  master  will  be  held  accountable  for  his  watchfblneas  oyer  and  care  of 
the  apprentices  under  his  charge,  and  must  report  any  misconduct. 

4th.  The  four  masters  employed  in  the  institution  are  expected  to  superintend 
hoi  rotation,  weekly,  the  dormitory,  to  see  that  the  apprentices  are  in  bed  erery 
night  at  ten  o'clock,  at  the  latest ;  and  to  lock  the  doors  of  the  building  at  diat 
hour. 

5th.  Where  persons  bring  materials  to  be  worked  up  by  the  trade,  they  must 
be  examined  by  the  master,  and  approved  of  by  him  as  being  of  sufficiently  good 
quality,  before  he  engages  to  do  the  work  desired. 

6th.  The  master  must  be  accountable  for  the  preservation  and  proper  usage  of 
the  tools  provided  for  the  school. 

Having  laid  before  you  all  Ae  documents  connected  with  the  establishment  and 
management  of  tiiese  schools,  I  now  beg  to  state,  that,  independent  of  the  sum  of 
400/.  already  alluded  to  as  having  been  expended  on  the  repairs  and  fitting-up 
the  house,  there  was  an  additional  outlay  of  1 ,774/.  4f .  5<f.  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the 
purchase  of  tools,  tiie  erection  of  fixtures,  the  payment  of  masters,  the  allowanoea 
to  apprentices  for  work  done  by  them,  and  the  purchase  of  goods  and  stock ;  on 
the  whole  of  which  a  loss  was  sustained  by  him  amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
about  600/.  This  added  to  the  400/.  makes  1,000/.  thus  expended  and  lost  in  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years  and  nine  months.  No  course  was  left,  under  aU 
these  circumstances,  but  to  dose  a  concern  which,  if  continued,  must  have 
resulted  only  in  the  waste  of  property,  loss  of  time,  and  an  abuse  of  tiiat  charity 
which  led  its]  founder  not  only  to  establish  it,  but  to  exercise  very  great  patience 
in  continuing  it  so  long  under  such  disheartening  and  vexatious  disappointments.  I 
need  scarcely*add,  in  conclusion,  how  much  greater  pleasure  it  would  afford  me  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  report  tiie  fkvourable  success  instead  of  the  signal  fiulure 
tiiat  has  attended  Mr.  Cooper  in  tiiis  his  benevolent  undertaking. 
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He  took  on  himself  all  the  taxes  payable,  to  save  them  from 
that  very  frequent  source  of  distress — the  enforcement  of 
small  payments  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  meet — and 
let  them  their  cottages  and  land  at  the  land  rent.  In  order 
that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  working  at  their 
own  land,  and  yet  not  lose  their  time  as  labourers,  he  fixed 
their  wages  at  Id.  the  hour,  being  at  the  usual  rate  of 
payment  per  day,  thus  giving  an  industrious  labourer  the 
opportunity  (on  giving  notice  the  day  before  that  he  wished 
to  be  absent  on  his  own  land  half  a  day),  of  labouring  for 
wages  the  remainder  of  it.  These  tenants,  however,  as  they 
were  to  have  less  land  than  they  held  before,  absolutely 
refused  to  come  into  the  arrangement.  Their  landlord, 
however,  was  firm,  and  after  in  vain  attempting  to  convince 
them  that  it  was  for  their  own  benefit  to  have  constant 
work  enough  to  keep  them,  and  some  land  besides,  rather 
than  to  starve  on  a  patch  of  land,  working  only  occasionally ; 
at  length  forced  them  into  the  arrangement,  by  ofiering  them 
either  the  two  acres  or  an  ejectment.  The  unpopularity 
and  ill-will  he  brought  on  himself  by  this  measure  were 
unbounded.  He,  however,  persevered ;  instead  of  starving 
tenants  in  the  position  of  labourers,  these  men  are  all  now 
labourers  comfortably  off.  Their  rent  is  deducted  from  what 
they  earn ;  they  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  pay  in  money, 
and  everything  they  earn  over  and  above  their  rent,  together 
with  the  produce  of  their  land,  is  clear  gain  to  them.  These 
men  are  now  most  grateful  for  the  change,  and  not  one  of 
them  would  return  to  his  former  condition.  The  habits  of 
industry  and  prudence  thus  forced  on  these  cottagers  have 
led  to  their  being  far  more  prosperous  and  comfortable  than 
the  small  tenants  in  their  neighbourhood.* 

*  Charles  K.  O'Hara,  Esquire,  one  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors  of 
Sligo,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Commissioners  (Part  II.  p.  194),  says, — 
''The  condition  of  the  small  farmers  and  labourers — for  they  can  scarcely  be 
separated— is  improved  by  increased  industry;  viz.,  in  their  houses,  dress, 
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These  examples  are  striking  proofs  of  the  adyantages 
which  result  from  the  exertion  and  supervision  of  a  resident 
landlord,  and  of  e£Bcient  agents.  There  are,  however,  cases 
of  an  opposite  complexion.  Mr.  Bere,  an  extensive  land- 
agent  of  this  and  other  counties,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Land  Commissioners,*  states  that  an  absentee  landlord  of 
Sligo,  by  his  neglect  and  mismanagement,  permits  the 
driver,  or  bailiff  of  his  estate,  to  do  just  as  he  likes,  and 
this  man,  whenever  he  pleases,  can  go  out  at  any  time 
when  he  wants  8/.  or  10/.,  and  drive  the  whole  of  the  estate, 
and  get  his  10/.,  and  let  the  cattle  out  again  and  not  care 
about  the  rent,"  pocketing  the  money  he  thus  gets  himself, 
the  tenants  not  daring  to  complain.  This  gentleman  further 
says, — I  know  many  cases  of  that  kind.  Even  with  some 
of  the  gentry  living  in  Ireland,  the  drivers  take  these  liber- 
ties and  plunder  the  tenants."  Mr.  O'Hara,  the  gentleman 
before  alluded  to,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners,^  attributes  to  good  or  bad  agency  much  of  the 
improvement  and  prosperity,  and  many  of  the  existing 
evils."  He  says,  "  Relations,  creditors,  ignorant,  inexpe- 
rienced young  men,  have  too  of%en  been  intrusted  with 
the  very  important  office  of  land-agent,  to  the  great  injury 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  I  am  sure  that  the  peace  is  repeatedly  broken 
from  the  bad  management  of  agents  and  underlings,  forcing 
on  the  rent  in  the  quickest  and  easiest  manner  through  the 

education  of  their  children,  and  in  general  comforts.  The  increased  demand  for 
and  value  of  land  and  want  of  other  employments,  has  made  them  more  prudent, 
intelligent,  and  industrious.  Capital  bears  no  proportion  to  extent  of  holding. 
A  man  without  capital  is  often  most  eager  to  get  possessioD  of  land,  whilst  a 
labourer  with  a  cabin  and  garden  only,  often,  by  the  industry  qf  his  family, 
acquires  capitaly  grazes  and  con-acres  the  land  of  another,  and  ultimately 
purchases  the  interest  thereof.  I  have  often  found  that  the  case,  thereby  proving, 
that  not  to  the  extent  or  cheapness  of  the  holding ^  but  solely  to  thb  industry 

AND  PRUDSNCE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  IS  PROSPERITY  TO  BE  ASCRIBED." 

*  Appendix,  Part  I.  p.  274. 
t  Appendix,  Part  II.  p.  194. 
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means  of  underlings,  pocketing  the  salary  or  per-centage, 
and  utterly  indifferent  as  to  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
tenants."*  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
description  from  abundant  examples,  whilst  the  advantages 
of  proper  care  and  supervision  of  his  tenants  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord  are  as  apparent.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  reiteration 
in  other  words  of  what  I  have  already  repeatedly  stated — 
that  the  evils  which  oppress  Ireland  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sodal ;  and  that  when  a  social  remedy  is  applied  in  the 
proper  care  and  attention  of  the  landlord,  either  personally 
or  by  an  able  and  resident  agent,  they  disappear.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  by  what  perversity  of  judgment  or 
obliquity  of  vision  the  evils  of  Ireland  can  be  attributed  to 
English  connexion.  The  examples  of  good  landlords  exist- 
ing with  that  connexion  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such  an 
opinion.  The  evil  or  the  good  is  in  the  landlords  them- 
selves, and  in  the  people  themselves.  A  repeal  of  the  Union 
will  alter  neither  the  landlords  nor  the  people.    A  Parlia- 

*  *'  The  embarrassments  under  which  gentlemen  of  landed  property  in  Ireland 
too  generally  labour,  may,  in  most  cases,  be  traced  to  the  improper  selection  of 
their  agents.  Upon  the  holders  of  this  important  office  most  commonly  devolves, 
not  merely  the  management  of  the  estates,  but  ahio  of  the  private  concerns  of  the 
owners.  Too  indolent  to  mind  their  own  affairs,  and  too  fond  of  pleasure  and 
amusement  to  attend  to  the  details  of  business,  it  might  at  least  have  been  expected 
that  men  of  fortune  would  have  been  at  some  pains  to  sel^t  proper  persons  to 
attend  to  those  matters  which  they  found  too  irksome  to  attend  to  themselves, 
and  that,  being  unwilling  to  take  this  burden  on  their  own  shoulders,  they  would 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  finding  others  properly  qualified  to  relieve  them  from 
such  important  duties.  But,  however  reasonably  such  expectations  might  have 
been  formed,  the  very  contrary  seems  to  have  been  the  fact ;  and,  until  of  lata 
years,  the  importance  of  the  appointment,  however  apparent  it  might  be,  seems  to 
have  been  almost  universally  overlooked ;  and  without  reference  to  any  particular 
qualification  or  fitness  for  the  office,  men  have  been  too  often  chosen  to  fiU  it  from 
relationship  or  private  regard,  as  little  capable  of  attending  to  its  details  as  their 
employers.  These  things  being  left  to  take  their  own  course,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  imderstand  how  that  wasteful  and  expensive  habits  should  arise,  debts  accumn- 
late,  creditors  become  clamorous ;  and,  finally,  that  the  man  of  fortune,  from 
being  at  first  too  indolent,  should  soon  become  unwilling^  and  at  hLst  afraid,  to 
look  into  his  aflfairs.  "—Pn'rc  Essay  on  the  Management  of  Landed  Property  in 
JrtUtnd,  by  William  Blacker,  Beq, 
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ment  in  College-green  will  not  even  make  landlords  resident. 
By  how  much  a  year  will  the  Sligo  tenant  be  benefited  by 
his  landlord  living  six  months  in  Dublin  instead  of  in 
London — that  is,  supposing  him  to  have  Parliamentary 
duties?  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  supposing  every  Irish  member  of  Parliament  to  be 
a  landlord,  and  to  have  no  profession  or  estate  in  England 
requiring  his  residence  there  (which  is  not  the  case),  only 
105  are  required  to  be  absent  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  twenty-eight  peers  in  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
or,  on  an  average,  four  landlords  out  of  each  of  the  thirty- 
two  counties  in  Ireland.  Without  going  into  the  question 
of  how  many  of  these  gentlemen  would  be  absentees  from 
their  estates  whether  the  Parliament  were  in  London  or 
Dublin,  let  any  Irishman  ask  himself  what  proportion  four 
landlords  bear  to  the  number  of  landlords  of  any  one  county, 
and  how  many  landlords  are  absentees  who  have  no  Parlia- 
mentary duties  whatever  7  Yet  well-meaoing  men,  without 
sufficient  reflection,  will  expect  all  the  benefits  which  resident 
and  good  landlords  can  effSect  to  flow  from  a  repeal  of  the 
Union !  It  is,  however,  a  waste  of  space  to  notice  such  an 
argument ;  and  did  it  not  occupy  men's  attention  in  the  place 
of  more  common-sense  views,  it  would  be  utterly  unworthy 
of  notice. 

The  course  pursued  by  one  of  the  above  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Cooper,  is  suggestive  to  me  of  the  subject  of  my  present 
letter.  With  its  great,  and  frequently  almost  starving  popu- 
lation, Ireland  presents  the  anomaly  of  being  almost  without 
a  labouring  class.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  of 
England  consists  of  labourers,  mechanics,  artisans — of  men 
who  have  not  a  yard  of  land,  but  who  subsist  entirely  by 
labour.  An  entire  dependence  upon  the  fruits  of  labour  is 
the  strongest  incentive  to  industry  that  can  exist :  it  makes 
the  great  body  of  the  people  industrious ;  they  mtut  be  so  or 
starve;  and  it  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  industry 
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which  creates  the  wealth  of  England.  In  Ireland,  in  the 
west  and  south,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  small 
tenants,  with  from  two  to  five  acres  of  land.  They  can  just 
exist  on  the  potatoes  they  grow ;  they  therefore  depend  on 
their  potato  crop,  and  their  industry  b  generally  limited  to 
its  production.  As  I  heard  it  well  expressed  the  other  day 
by  one  of  the  best  resident  landlords  of  this  district,  who 
may  be  presumed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
the  peasantry  are  occupied  one  half  the  year  hiding  their 
potatoes,  and  the  other  half  of  the  year  in  looking  for  them.'* 
Setting  a  crop  of  potatoes  and  digging  it  up,  and  sowing  and 
reaping  a  few  oats,  is  the  year's  work  of  very  many  of  them. 
If  6/.  must  be  earned  by  some  means  beyond  the  ralue  of 
their  patch  of  oats  to  pay  the  rent,  many  of  them  migrate  to 
England  as  harvest  labourers  for  two  months.  For  that 
short  period  they  work  like  horses,  come  back  with  the  5/., 
and  the  necessity  being  met,  beyond  digging  up  their  pota- 
toes, reaping  their  oats,  and  setting  another  crop,  they  wiU 
not  do  a  single  thing  till  harvest  time  comes  again,  when  the 
same  routine  is  gone  through.  Their  patch  of  land  grows 
them  potatoes  enough  to  live  upon,  and  they  are  satisfied.* 
The  very  virtues  of  the  poor  peasants,  their  quiet  contentment 
with  the  poorest  fare,  are  their  ruin.  The  want  of  steady 
and  continuous  productive  industry  on  the  part  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population,  accounts  for  the  absence  of  wealth, 
and  for  the  presence  of  general  poverty  in  Ireland.  What- 
ever, however,  may  be  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
people,  we  must  not  leave  out  of  consideration  the  process 
of  education  they  undergo.  Man  has  been  called  "  a  bundle 
of  habits."  If  you  habituate  a  man  from  his  youth  upwards 
to  long  periods  of  inactivity,  and  to  only  occasional  demands 

*  With  his  potato-heap  for  food  and  his  turf-stack  cut  out  of  an  adjoining 
bog  for  fiiely  the  Irish  cotter  and  farmer  lives  through  the  winter  in  his  hut  with- 
out a  desire  for  anything  better,  and  without  either  incentive  or  inclination  for 
czflftion. 
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tor  severe  exertion,  can  you  expect  him  to  exhibit  habits  of 
steady  industry  ?  But  the  small  tenantry  system — a  patch 
of  land  just  enough  to  find  a  man  in  potatoes,  requiring  only 
some  six  weeks  hard  work  at  harvesting  to  pay  the  rent — 
inevitably  rears  a  man  to  habits  of  indolence.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  prove  this  self-evident  truth.  It  may,  however, 
strengthen  this  view  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Otway,  in 
his  Report  on  the  state  of  the  hand-loom  wearers  as  a  class 
in  Ireland,"  page  694 : — 

Periodical  seasons  of  a  total  want  of  work,  and  a  sodden  demand  for 
the  most  active  work,  operate  fiitally  on  the  industrious  habits  of  the 
Irish  labourer,  destroy  industry,  and  encourage  sloth.  The  habits  of 
idleness  thus  engendered  are  by  no  means  ineousistent  with  occasional 
acthre  and  laborioos  ezertkii  of  the  most  extraordinazy  kind.  Under 
strong  exciting  circumstances,  the  Irish  peasant  will  work  harder  than 
the  labourer  of  any  other  country ;  but  his  toil  is  neither  steady  nor 
continuous.  The  season  of  total  inactivity  comes  as  regular  as  the  season 
of  violent  exertion,  and  the  character  of  the  peasant  is  rendered  all  the 
worse  by  the  striking  magnitude  of  the  vicissitude.'* 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  trace  many  of  those 
scenes  of  combination  and  violence  which  continually  dis- 
grace Ireland  to  these  habits  of  listless  inactivity.  Men 
usually  get  into  mischief  when  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

But  how  are  you  to  create  a  class  of  labourers  when  there 
is  no  labour  to  give  to  them  ?  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  farms  of  the  small  tenants  would 
greatly  tend  to  the  improvement  of  cultivation,  to  the  increase 
of  produce,  and  consequently  add  to  the  wealth  and  comforts 
of  the  people.  But  how  are  you  to  increase  the  size  of  farms 
without  turning  out  and  ruining  many  poor  peasants,  when 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  is  let  in  five  or  six  acre  farms  1 
It  is  manifest  that  you  can  only  bring  about  the  benefits 
which  larger  farms  will  secure  by  giving  emplo3rment  to  a 
large  body  of  the  people  as  labourers  or  mechanics ;  for  to 
turn  people  out  of  their  land  without  giving  them  employ- 
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ment  on  which  to  lire,  is  as  crael  as  it  is  impolitic  and 
impossible. 

Instead,  then,  of  talking  nonsense"  about  repealing  the 
Union  as  the  panacea  for  all  Irish  grievances,  let  us  talk 
common  sense,  and  consider  how  we  can  give  the  people  employ^ 
ment. 

I  haye  before  me  the  letter  of  a  very  well-meaning  gentle- 
man—a Roman  Catholic  priest.  He  fully  concurs  in  the 
view  taken  in  one  of  my  first  letters  to  you — that  want  of 
employment  is  the  bane  of  Ireland.  He  then  asks,  Will  I 
hare  the  candour  and  the  courage  to  recommend  the  proper 
remedy  ?  England  is  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  coun- 
try, England,  therefore,  will  neither  encourage  nor  recom- 
mend what  will  clash  with  her  national  interests  in  either  of 
these  respects."  Is  it  possible  that  England  and  her  every- 
day history  are  so  little  understood  in  Ireland?  This 
gentleman  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  any  view  so 
narrow-minded  and  so  huckstering  as  England  for  the 
English  is  in  theory  despised  by  Englishmen,  and  the  very 
contrary  is  their  every-day  practice.  Is  it  not  a  fact  noto- 
rious that  very  many  of  the  manufactories  in  Belgium  belong 
to  Englishmen,  are  worked  by  English  capital,  and  directed 
by  English  skill,  for  the  very  purpose  of  competing  with  the 
manufactures  of  England  by  means  of  the  lower  wages  and 
cheaper  food  of  Belgium  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  English 
capital  has  formed  the  railroads  and  canals  of  America — nay, 
is  at  this  moment  constructing  the  railroads  of  France,  our 
greatest  rival,  with  English  engineers  and  English  labourers  ? 
Nay,  are  not  the  very  war-steamers  of  France,  which  boast- 
ingly  threaten  our  shores,  fitted  with  machinery  made  from 
English  models,  or  made  in  England,  and  worked  by  Eng- 
lish engineers  ?  Is  there  a  manufactory  in  Europe,  having 
any  pretensions  to  excellence,  whether  opposed  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  England  or  not,  which  is  not  fitted  with 
English  machinery  ?    And,  to  finish  the  picture,  do  we  not. 
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to  the  prejudice  of  our  own  often  badly  paid  artisans  and 
labourers,  give  employment  in  England  to  half  a  million  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  ?  Yet,  with  all  this  existing  as  an 
every-day  notorious  fact,  we  are  seriously  asked  if  we  should 
not,  on  the  score  of  jedUnuy  of  Ireland^  from  a  national  pre- 
judice of  England  for  the  English,"  refuse  to  recommend 
manufactures  and  commerce  as  the  means  of  employing  the 
Irish  people  !* 

I  will  answer  such  a  challenge,  not  by  appealing  to  the 
capitalists  of  Ireland  to  establish  manufactories  and  to  create 
employment,  for  such  an  appeal  might  possibly  fail ;  but  by 
appealing  to  the  plain,  straightforward,  business-like,  and 
intelligent  capitalists  of  Manchester,  in  the  way  in  which 
they  like  to  be  appealed  to— by  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 

The  village  from  which  I  now  write  is  built  close  to  a 
river  containing  about  twice  the  volume  of  water  of  the  river 
Irwell,  which  runs  through  Manchester.  Within  a  distance 
of  600  yards  close  to  this  village  there  are  a  succession  of 
falls  in  this  river  amounting  to  76  feet.  These  falls  afford 
six  sites  for  water-power  mills  on  each  side  the  river.  An 
extensive  miller — Mr.  Culbertson — has  erected  very  large 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  oatmeal  on  one  of  these  sites. 
He  uses,  therefore,  one-twelfth  of  the  power  of  the  river. 
With  putting  only  one-half  of  this  power  in  requbition,  be 
can  grind  into  meal  600  tons  of  oats  in  a  week.  On  one  side 
of  the  river  a  perpendicular  fall  of  water  can  be  obtained  of 
from  76  to  80  feet,  and  a  constant  and  equable  volume  of 
water,  equal  to  1,000  horae  power,  can  be  made  available  at 
a  very  trifling  expense.    The  bed  of  the  river  and  the  banks 

*  LAboar  is  like  a  perishable  commodity ;  the  smallest  over-stock  is  sure  to 
lower  the  market  in  an  undue  proportion.  Take  away  but  the  trifling;  surplus, 
and  a  fair  remuneration  will  be  obtained.  Even  the  employment  of  the  Irish  poor 
at  home  would  produce  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  demand  for  English  labour, 
which  it  is  difficult  duly  to  estimate ;  and  thus  the  good  of  both  countries  seems 
to  invite  in  encouraging  a  trial  to  be  made." — Prize  Bnay  on  the  Management 
qf  Landed  Property  in  Ireland^  by  Wiiliam  Stacker ,  Beg,  p.  38. 
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are  composed  of  shelviDg  rocks  of  fine  limestone  in  large 
blocks  fit  for  any  building  purpose,  and  in  the  greatest 
abundance  at  the  very  foundation  where  mills  might  be 
built.  The  port  of  Sligo  is  five  English  miles  off,  and  vessels 
of  100  tons  can  get  up  this  river  into  a  basin  made  by  the 
lowest  fall,  where  there  is  20  feet  water.  The  river  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  within  three  miles  from  this  place.  Wages 
are  Sd.  and  lOd.  a  day,  and  provisions  as  cheap  as  they  are 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  Ireland.  Supposing  that  wages 
would  be  a  little  raised  by  employment,  I  take  Dr.  Kane  on 
The  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland  (page  68)  as  my  authority 
for  stating,  that  "  the  average  wages  at  a  spinning  and 
cotton-weaving  manufactory  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  are 
6s.  9d.  per  week.  The  average  in  Lancashire  is  10s.  6d." 
The  export  trade  from  Sligo  is  very  much  greater  than  the 
import  trade ;  vessels  have  consequently  to  come  there  in 
ballast :  rather  than  sail  there  in  ballast,  they  would  accept 
very  low  freights,  and  cotton  could  be  brought  here  at  4s. 
to  6s.  per  ton  from  Liverpool.  The  steam  freight  for  goods 
from  Sligo  to  Liverpool  is  now  10*.  to  12*.  per  ton ;  in 
winter  15*.  per  ton.  The  port  of  Sligo  is  twenty-six  hours' 
sail  from  Liverpool  and  twenty  from  Glasgow. 

I  will  now  point  out  the  relative  cost  of  steam  and  water- 
power.  Dr.  Kane  (page  107)  states  the  cost  of  steam- 
power  to  be  30/.  per  horse-power,  and  the  cost  of  water- 
power  to  be  3/.  per  horse-power  on  the  Upper  Bann,  in 
Ireland.*    In  Glasgow,  he  says, — "  It  is  customary  to  pro- 


*  "  Water-power  is  certainly  much  cheaper  than  steam-power,  not  merely  in 
Ireland,  but  in  all  places  where  it  is  available.  An  eminent  manufacturer  in 
Leeds  said  to  me,  that  '  water-power  is  cheaper  than  steam  at  the  mouth  of  this 
coalpit/  All  evidence  bears  this  out.  In  Mr.  Fairbum's  report  and  Mr. 
Bateman's  letter  this  point  is  decided  as  regards  the  Upper  Bann.  Even  at 
present  it  may  be  taken  at  3/.  per  annum  per  horse-power,  steam  costing  from 
20/.  to  30/.  It  may  thus  be  averaged  at  one-eighth.  But  Mr.  Bateman  considers, 
that  *  when  the  reservoir  system  is  worked  out,  the  horse-power  will  be  had  for  20f . 
per  year,  not  one-twentieth  of  the  cost  of  steam.'    Here,  however,  no  reservoir  is 
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vide  a  house  for  the  manofiictiire,  with  the  8team-«iigiiie» 
great  gearing,  and  steam-pipes,  and  keep  the  engine  going 
tweye  hoars  a  day,  and  heat  the  work,  for  607.,  for  each 
horse  power."   After  going  through  the  items  of  the  cost  of 
erecting  a  steam  foctorj  in  Gksgow,  and  calculating  the 
rent  at  8  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  everything  except  the 
steam-power,  and  deducting  this  sum  firom  the  rent  paid  for 
the  factory,  including  the  steam-power,  he  estimates  the  cost 
of  each  horse-power  at  36/.  annually.   The  whole  cost  of 
water-power  for  one  horse-power  in  Greenock,  including 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  water-wheel,  arc  "  trows,"  &c., 
he  estimates  at  5L  6s.  6d.,  or  30L  I3s.  Id.  less  than  the  cost 
of  one  horse-power  by  steam  at  Glasgow.   From  various 
calculations,  Dr.  Kane  estimates  the  expense  of  water- 
power  at    not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  steam." 
Taking,  however,  the  example  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock, 
for  the  people  pride  themselves  on  managing  things  as 
economically  there  as  anywhere,  the  difference,  in  round 
numbers,  is  a  saving  of  30/.  per  horse-power  in  fovour  of 
water-power.    Apply  this  calculation  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances here.    1,000  horse-power  and  a  perpendicular 
fall  of  75  feet  can  be  easily  obtained  here  at  trifling  cost, 
without  any  reservoirs  or  viaducts,  as  at  Greenock,  re- 
quiring large  outlay.   The  height  of  fall  will  render  appli- 
cable the  overshot  water-wheel,  the  most  steady,  econo- 
mical, and  best  description  of  water-power ;  and  a  thousand 
horse-power  thus  secured  will  give  a  saving  in  the  manu- 
facturing power  alone  of  30,000/.  per  annum  over  the  cost 
of  the  same  amount  of  steam-power.    Another  advantage 
is,  that  water-power  is  found  to  be  more  steady  and  regular 
than  steam-power,  and  more  fit  for  delicate  work.  Dr. 

needed,  the  supply  of  wnter  being  constant  and  equable." — Dr.  Kane* s  Industrial 
Resources  of  Ireland,  p.  107. 

**  Mr.  Tbom  of  Glasgow  estimates  the  cost  of  steam-power  at  30/.  eacb  horse- 
power.'*— Ibid. 
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Kane  (page  110)  states  that — cotton  spun  by  water-power 
bears,  and  has  always  borne,  a  higher  price  than  cotton 
span  by  steam-power,"  on  this  account.* 

I  am,  however,  informed  by  a  most  intelligent  gentleman, 
who  has  practically  considered  the  matter,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  manufactory  established  here  by  a  resident  indi- 
yidoal  could  be  worked  to  his  advantage.  The  payment  of 
commissions  for  the  purchase  of  the  raw  cotton,  and  after- 
wards the  payment  of  commissions  on  the  sale  of  his  manu- 
fisictured  stuffs,  and  the  risk  of  his  article  not  suiting  the 
market,  in  a  great  measure  would  do  away  with  the  advan- 


*  "  Hie  total  miU-power  inspected  in  Lancashire  consists  of — 
Steam,  32,123  horse-power. 
Water,  4,323  ditto. 
In  order  to  estimate  how  for  water-power  is  valiied  in  Lancashire,  where  coals  are 
so  cheap,  we  must  learn  not  merely  how  much  is  used,  but  how  much  is  left 
unused.  Now  I  hare  endeavoured  to  calculate,  on  the  same  principles  as  I  adopted 
for  the  surface  of  Ireland,  the  theoretical  water-power  of  Lancashire.  I  have  found 
that  it  is  represented  by  72,600  horse-power,  taken  as  working  continuously.  Now 
the  4323  horse-power  economized  makes  six  per  cent,  of  the  entire  ;  and  as  there 
are  in  Ireland  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  such  horse-power,  it  follows  that,  if  we 
economized  our  water  all  over  Ireland,  in  the  same  degree  as  water-power  is 
actually  economized  in  Lancashire,  we  should  have  at  work  a  force  of  seventy-five 
horse-power ;  that  is  to  say,  almost  equal  to  the  mill-power  of  England  returned 
by  the  factory  inspectors.  This  shows  how  water-power  is  valued  in  Lancashire. 
In  fact,  advantage  is  taken  of  every  possible  situation.  The  river  Irwell,  which 
passes  by  Bolton  and  Manchester,  and  washes  the  heart  of  the  factory  districts,  is 
the  hardest  worked  stream  probably  in  the  world.  It  has,  from  its  first  mill  at 
Bacun  to  Prestolee  near  Bolton,  a  fall  of  nine  hundred  feet,  of  which  eight 
hundred  are  actually  economized  by  mills.  I  do  not  know  another  example  of 
such  complete  application  of  water-power  as  in  that  place,  where  coal  is  on  all 
sides  available.  We  may  therefore  pass  away  from  this  question,  of  whether 
water-power  answers  for  mechanical  purposes,  which  I  should  not  have  at  all 
noticed,  but  that  the  public  often  receives  a  bold  statement  from  a  public  man 
without  troubling  themselves  to  examine  whether  it  be  likely  that  he  understands 
what  he  talks  about. 

"  Contrast  with  this  the  actual  economy  of  water-power  in  Ireland.  By  the 
returns  of  1839,  there  are  employed  in  Ireland — 

Steam,  1503  horse-power. 
Water,  2147  ditto." 

— Dr.  Kttne*9  Industrial  Resourcei  of  Ireland^  p.  111. 
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tages  of  the  water-power,  low  wages,  and  cheap  proyisioiia. 
In  his  opinion,  a  manafactory  here  coald  be  worked  to  the 
greatest  advantage  hj  a  Manchester  honse  making  it  a 
branch  of  their  establishment.  The  raw  cotton  could  be 
brought  here  from  Liverpool  at  a  cost  of  4s,  to  5$.  per  ton, 
or  less  (from  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  vessels  trading  to  Sligo  coming  there  in  ballast), 
and  therefore  as  cheaply  as  it  conld  be  conveyed  to  Man- 
chester. A  few  hands  and  saperintendents  from  the  parent 
establishment  would  insure  the  accurate  execution  of  orders, 
which  might  be  received  in  Manchester  and  executed  and 
shipped  from  here. 

This  plan  is  really  worth  the  consideration  of  Manchester 
capitalists  and  manufacturers.  I  have  taken  every  pains  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  believe  I  state  them 
accurately.  If,  then,  there  is  no  hidden  source  of  loss,  which 
from  want  of  manufacturing  knowledge  I  may  have  omitted, 
it  is  clear  that  on  the  first  cost  of  1,000  horse  water-power 
alone  (and  more  than  double  that  may  be  had  here),  there 
would  be  an  annual  gain,  all  other  things  being  equal,  of 
30,0001 

One  of  the  falls  is  magnificent ;  but  I  hare  no  space  now 
to  dilate  on  fine  scenery.* 

*  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  water&ll,  and  overlooking  it,  are  tiie  mini  of  ut 
old  abbey  or  church,  around  which  is  the  Roman  Catholic  burial-ground  of  tbe 
district.  Perhaps  no  place  could  be  found  more  invitive  of  contemplation,  more 
fitting  to  lead  men  "  to  ponder  with  their  own  hearts,"  or  to  calm  the  rufllings  of 
spirit  which  the  turmoils  of  the  world  are  calculated  to  excite.  Hie  rains  of  the 
abbey  overlook,  and  are  built  within  thirty  yards  of  the  waterfiJL  The  only 
feelings,  however,  which  can  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  visitor  to  this  abbey  dnirdi- 
yard  are  those  of  pain  and  disgust.  When  I  entered  the  drardi-yard,  I  saw 
several  parts  of  coffins  strewn  about  on  the  grass ;  some  with  only  their  lids  off — 
some  with  the  sides  broken  in.  Human  bones  were  scattered  about ;  some  of 
them  scarcely  denuded  of  their  covering  of  corruption.  Against  the  rains  of  tiie 
church,  amongst  the  stones,  numbers  of  human  skulls  were  piled  and  thrown,  and 
strewn  about  on  the  grass  without  order  or  care ;  and  two  or  three  pigs,  which 
appeared  to  have  free  access  to  this  church-yard,  were  rolling  about  and  snuffing, 
and  rooting  up  these  last  relics  of  mortality.   Every  grave  looked  as  tiKmgli  it 
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Bat  what  will  the  Repealers  say  to  this,— the  gentlemen 
who  talk  nonsense"  about  Repeal  as  the  care-all"  for 
every  disease  of  Ireland  ?    Pray,  in  the  name  of  common 

had  been  made,  and  the  corpse  tumbled  in,  and  tbe  earth  covered  oyer  it  in  a 
hiirrj.  Such  as  bad  tombstones  over  them  had  the  stones  rarely  set  square, 
generally  with  one  comer  sunk  and  another  raised  up.  Big  stones  from  the  ruin 
were  thrown  about  and  strewn  amongst  the  rank  grass ;  all  had  the  appearance  of 
irrerereuce  and  neglect.  It  was  a  painful  and  disgusting  sight.  Until  my  visit 
to  Ireland,  I  had  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  Celtic  races,  amongst  other 
virtues  of  strong  attachment  to  kindred,  excelled  us  in  respect  for  the  remains  of 
tbe  dead.  Tboae  who  have  travelled  in  France,  and  have  visited  the  cemeteries 
tiiere,  eannot  but  have  remarked  the  clinging  remembrance  of  those  who  have 
departed  whidi  their  graves  exhibit.  In  the  Pere  la  Chaite  at  Paris  little  diapels 
over  each  grave  are  as  common  as  monuments.  In  these  is  often  seen  a  chair 
and  a  lamp  burning,  and  surviving  relatives  resort  to  them  for  prayer.  Most  of 
them,  too,  are  decked  with  garlands.  In  Wales,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  flowers  growing,  carefully  reared  and  watered,  over  the  graves  of  the  poorest 
peasants.  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  giving  great  offence  to  a  peasant  in 
Wales,  who  came  up  to  me  in  high  excitement,  and  asked  me  why  I  bad  dared 
to  wmlk  over  Ait  «oii'«  grave,  which  I  had  just  done,  perfectly  unconscious  of 
hurting  his  or  any  one's  feelings.  In  the  cathedral  at  Llandaff,  some  three  years 
ago,  I  saw  a  tombstone  in  the  churdi  over  an  old  lady  who  had  been  buried  ^r/y 
years,  strewn  with  fresh  flowers.  I  asked  the  verger  who  had  done  this.  He 
told  me  that  the  servant  of  the  old  lady  had  strewn  flowers  over  her  mistress's 
grave  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  that  on  her  death  her  (the  servant's)  daughter  still 
continued  to  do  so  regularly  every  week.  I  remember  mentioning  this  to 
Dr.  Reece — an  old  and  most  respectable  inhabitant  of  Cardiff — soon  after  I  had 
seen  it.  The  old  ihan  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  to  me,  in  a  tone  of 
strong  emotion,  — "  Yes  ;  and  for  ten  years  after  my  mother  died,  the  choicest 
flower  in  my  Other's  garden  was  laid  by  me  every  Sunday  morning  on  her  grave." 
Evidences  of  feeling  like  this  one  cannot  but  respect ;  and  I  confess  that  I  was 
disposed  to  look  on  the  cold  decencies  of  Christian  burial  common  in  England  as 
denoting  less  of  feeling,  or,  at  any  rate,  more  transient  feeling  for  departed 
relations  than  our  Celtic  neighbours  exhibit.  Ireland,  however,  has  dispelled  this 
illusion.  We  respect  the  remains  of  the  dead,  and  give  them  a  decent,  though 
frequently  a  coldly  formal  burial ;  and  if  those  decencies  are  ever  discovered  to 
be  infringed  upon,  general  indignation  is  sure  to  arrest  the  outrage.  But  in 
Ireland,  in  the  west,  the  dead  are  tumbled  into  a  hole  like  dogs,  and  seem,  as  they 
have  departed  this  life,  to  be  forgotten.  Their  remains  are  unprotected,  and  the 
church-yards  are  frequently  the  disgusting  resort  of  pigs. 

On  this  subject,  however,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  an  extract  from  a 
published  letter  of  Mr.  Eneas  M'Donnell  of  London,  a  gentleman  who  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  and  who  is 
interested  in  the  county  of  Mayo  : — 

**  Burial  and  burial-places  r^orm. — It  is  impossible  that  anything  short  of  an 
obdurate  usage  could  reconcile  the  Irbh  peasantry  to  the  absence,  generally,  of 
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sense,  say  no  more  about  it ;  bat  striyc,  by  every  means  in 
yoor  power,  thus  to  cement,  closer  and  closer,  yonr  anion 
with  the  industry  and  skill  and  capital  of  England.  Seek 

their  pastore  from  the  interment  of  the  poor,  and  their  attendance,  as  generally, 
at  tiie  mtennent  of  the  rich.  The  known  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnidi 
gespectiug  prajen  for  the  dead,  and  its  most  interesting  rites,  dioald  secnre  to  the 
departed  its  benefits,  and  to  the  snnriTing  its  consolations.  But,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  it  is  not  so  in  Irdand,  so  fiv  as  tiie  poor  are  concerned.  Too  often  the 
poor  man's  grsTe  is  neglected,  at  the  same  time  that  the  fiictioas  meeting  is 
attended,  and  the  mourning  rdatire  or  friend  is  left  to  indulge  in  the  reflection, 
that  a  Cadiolic  minister  would  be  more  profitably,  more  decently,  and  more 
soitably  occupied  in  commending  the  sonls  of  the  deceased  to  heavenly  peace  than 
in  riciting  the  hearts  of  the  Itring  to  ondiaritable  strife.  I  am  persoaded  thai 
tiie  remains  of  130,000  poor  Irish  Roman  Cadiolics  are  annnally  consigned  to 
earth,  unattended  by  a  clergyman.  I  beUere  tiiat,  in  the  county  of  Mayo  alone, 
the  number  so  bereft  of  Christian  burial  is  not  less  than  7000  in  eadi  year. 

"  How  general  and  how  just  would  be  the  outcry  of  the  clei[gy  and  the  poor 
were  this  grierance  enforced  by  the  British  Parliament !  How  inconsistent  it  is 
to  reproach  others  with  slandering  the  Irish  peasantry  as  uncirilixed  and  nndiris- 
tian,  and  yet  to  treat  them,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  they  were  such !  In  truth,  it 
wiU  be  difficult,  in  future  ages,  to  explain  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  a  Christian 
and  drilized  people  endured  or  tolerated  a  practice  opposed  to  the  word  and  the 
will  of  our  God  and  our  Churdi,  and  not  required  by  penal  laws,  or  enforced  by 
the  strong  arm  of  hostile  authority.  Desertion  of  the  poor  and  devotion  to  the 
ridi  form  no  part  of  the  great  Christian  system,  but  are  offensire  to  its  principles 
and  obnoxious  to  its  primary  policy.  Those  ministers  of  religion  who  labour  to 
excite  the  Irish  Catholic  peasantry  to  complain  that  they  are  not  admitted  to  die 
enjoyment  of  equal  benefits  and  privileges  with  their  British  fellow-subjects,  and 
who  most  loudly  demand  'equal  justice  for  Ireland,'  are  bound,  by  all  the 
obligations  of  honourable  consistency,  to  aid  in  promoting  a  reform  of  this  bad 
practice ;  for  they  well  know  that  the  poorest  Protestant  peasant  of  Elngland  dies 
in  the  consoling  certainty  of  a  Christian  burial,  while  the  Catholic  peasant  of 
Ireland,  who,  on  account  of  his  faith,  estimates  the  value  thereof  far  more  highly, 
dies  in  the  desponding  fear,  nay,  generally  in  the  disheartening  certainty  of  being 
excluded  therefrom ;  and  that,  too,  for  no  fault  on  his  part,  but  because  he  is 
poor.  Certainly,  this  is  not  a  practice  that  ought  to  be  retained.  Bitter  and 
numerous  enough.  Heaven  knows,  are  the  miseries  attendant  upon  poverty  during 
Ufe ;  and  it  is  too  bad  that  the  poor  Irish  peasant  should  be  reminded  of  the  odious 
distinction  of  his  condition  at  the  hour  of  death.  The  curse  of  poverty  which  had 
afflicted  his  life  should  end,  at  least,  with  that  life  ;  and  it  would  be  monstrous, 
and  cruel,  and  unchristian,  to  hold  out  to  him,  in  his  last  moments,  the  prospect 
of  its  continuance  at  his  grave. 

**  Many  of  the  burial  places  in  Ireland  present  spectacles  truly  revoltfaig.  Often 
have  I  seen  graves  turned  up  by  swine,  and  grave-yards  unprotected  by  any  en- 
closure whatsoever.  I  have  recently  solicited  that  eminently  useful  public  officer, 
the  county  surveyor  of  Mayo,  Mr.  Brett,  to  favour  me  with  a  return,  in  tabular 
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io  amalgamate  yourselves  with  her, — to  equal  her, — to  rival 
her, — to  join  with  her, — and  to  partake  in  the  glories,  whe- 
ther of  peace  or  war,  of  one  unrivalled  empire. 

form,  of  the  nnmber  and  condition  of  the  burial-places  within  that  conntv,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  erecting  or  repairing  enclosures  thereof,  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  adding  houses  or  cottages  for  the  residence  of  watch- 
men, and  the  accommodation  of  officiating  clergymen. 

"  I  find,  by  it,  that  there  are  143  burial-places  in  Mayo,  making  an  average  of  1 
to  3,000  of  the  population.  The  follo?ring  summary  shows  the  number  and  con- 
dition thereof  in  each  of  the  nine  districts,  called  Baronies,  into  which  that  county 
is  divided,  as  also  the  funds  necessary  for  enclosures,  repairs,  and  small  houses ; 
to  which  I  add  a  column  setting  forth  the  amount  levied  on  each  barony  by  the 
grand  jury  within  the  last  year ;  for  which  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  re- 
spectable authority  of  an  esteemed  private  local  friend,  viz. : — 


Namo  of  Baronj. 

EackM'd 
Burial 
Place*. 

Without 
any  £n- 
cloaure. 

Par- 
tially 
Enclw'd 

ToUl 
Number  in 
each 
Barony. 

Funds 
requisite  for 
enclosures. 
Repairs,  and 
Houses. 

Grand  Jury 
Cess,  for  the 
Year  1840. 

£ 

£ 

Burrishoole  .... 

2 

3 

8 

13 

118 

3,140 

4 

3 

12 

19 

223 

4,281 

Clanmorris   •  •  •  • 

0 

6 

4 

10 

123 

3,931 

2 

0 

17 

19 

15G 

5,546 

1 

7 

12 

20 

185 

2,797 

2 

3 

17 

22 

187 

4,749 

4 

1 

6 

11 

59 

5,982 

2 

2 

7 

11 

77 

2,147 

1 

4 

13 

18 

132 

6,814 

18 

29 

96 

143 

1,260 

39,387 

"  Here,  in  a  single  district  of  a  Christian  land,  we  see  that  of  143  burial-plaoes 
there  are  not  more  than  18  enclosed,  and  96  even  partially  enclosed,  with  no  less 
than  29  without  any  enclosure  whatsoever ;  in  all  of  which  the  poor  have  been 
generally  interred  without  the  benefit  of  Christian  burial :  and  it  may  be  truly 
added  that  this  district  illustrates  the  present  condition  of  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  grand  jury  cess  of  Mayo  for  a  single  year  (1840),  levied 
chiefiy  from  the  peasantry,  and  amounting  nearly  to  40,000/.,  is  31  times  larger 
than  the  sum  required  to  erect  or  repair  all  those  burial-places,  together  with 
houses  for  the  residence  of  a  gatekeeper  or  sexton,  and  the  accommodation  of 
officiating  clergymen.  The  cess  in  one  barony  (Tyrawley)  is  50  times,  and  that 
in  another  (Kilmain)  100  times  larger  than  the  sum  so  required  in  each  of  those 
baronies.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  present  grand  jury  laws  would  warrant  the 
levy  and  outlay  of  public  money  for  such  uses.  If  not,  they  could,  and  I,  for  one, 
think,  should  be  amended  with  that  view.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  collection 
should  be  approved,  it  would,  surely,  be  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  and  favour 
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Baty  ^  talk  nonsense'*  about  Bepeal, — excite  the  peoples- 
plant  hatred  in  their  breasts  against  the  Saxons,  and  against 
England, — make  it  dangerous,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  pleasant 
for  Englishmen  to  reside  among  yoa, — and  what  sane  Eng- 
lishman, with  capital  to  go  where  he  likes,  will  come  here 
and  spend  his  thousands  at  the  risk  of  being  shot  for  his 
folly  ?  I  will  simply  put  these  facts  before  sensible  Irish- 
men, and  I  feel  satisfied  that  there  is  no  sensible  Irishman 
who,  after  calmly  reflecting  upon  them,  will  not  come  to  the 
conclusion,  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous  opinions, 
that  it  is  not  wise,  either  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland  or  of 
Irbhmen,  to  perpetuate  agitation  and  disturbance,  whether 
for  Repeal  or  for  any  other  object,  and  thus  to  drive  away 
capital  and  skill,  which  alone  can  give  employment  to  the 
people. 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  than  those  political  and 
nnarailing  peconiarj  levies  on  the  poor  now  so  prevalent ;  particnlariy  when, 
contrasting  the  required  sum  of  1,260/.  with  the  nomber  of  Catholic  inhabitantB 
in  Mayo,  it  would  appear  Uiat  the  contribution  of  a  single  penny  from  eadi  would 
more  than  suffice  to  complete  the  necessary  funds. 

Knowing  as  I  well  know,  and  fondly  prizing  the  warm  sympathies  of  my  poor 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  I  feel  assured  that  no  measure  of  **  reform"  oonld 
be  devised  more  agreeable  to  them  than  that  which  would  secure,  for  the  future, 
the  decent  Christian  burial  of  deceased  relatives,  and  neighbours  of  all  degrees, 
poor  as  well  as  rich,  attended  by  their  pastors  for  the  administration  of  the  rdi- 
gious  rites  of  their  Church ;  nor  could  any  subject  be  named  more  deserving  of 
tte  early  attention  of  the  prelates  and  clergy,  at  their  meetings, '  called  '  Con- 
fBrenoes.'  The  disedifying  scenes  which  sometimes  oocnrred  at  barials  w«n 
generally  owing  to  the  intemperance  of  individuals,  and  the  absence  of  the  priest. 
Hie  people  have  remedied  the  intemperance,  and  it  would  well  become  the  prdatet 
and  clergy  to  remedy  die  absence  of  the  priest  In  truth,  no  more  suitable  oom- 
panion  for  the  present  Temperance  Reform  could  be  found  than  this  Christian 
Bnrial  Reform." 
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LETTER  XIII. 

THE  PEASANTRY  OF  MAYO.  — LEASES  AND  ABSENTEES. 

Appearance  of  Peannts'  Cottages — The  Criticuins  of  the  Dablin  Press — ^Rimdale 
VUlagcs—Waita  Lands— Leases— Their  Disadrantages  and  Admtagea— 
Adrocated  when  containing  proper  CoTenants^Eyils  of  Absenteeism. 

Balliha,  MatO)  September  25. 
The  chief  features  of  the  country  which  strike  a  stranger 
entering  the  county  of  Mayo  from  Sligo,  are  the  wretched 
and  filthy  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  denoting  a  state  of  great 
debasement  and  poverty ;  and  the  vast  tracts  of  level  unre- 
claimed bog-land,  capable  of  producing  wealth,  and  giving 
the  means  of  comfort  to  the  wretched-looking  and  squalid 
peasantry  that  live  on  its  borders.  Each  cottage  has  its 
dunghill  and  filthy  cesspool  close  to  the  door,  rendering 
cleanliness  impossible,  and  generating  fever  and  disease. 
The  pig  routs  up  the  dunghill,  and  the  ducks  dabble  in  the 
cesspool,  and  run  in  and  out  of  the  cottage  at  pleasure.  The 
children  roll  about  on  the  mud  floor,  made  damp  and  filthy 
by  the  feet  of  the  ducks  and  pigs,  and  nothing  can  exceed 
their  ragged,  dirty,  and  lost  appearance,  unless  it  be  the 
forlorn  aspect  of  their  bare-footed  mother.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  condition  of  the  people ;  here  and  there  a 
whitewashed  cottage,  cleanly  and  orderly  within,  and  the 
dunghill  out  of  sight,  show  progressing  improvement ;  and. 


cnenllT.  the  people  ue  sud  to  be  modi  better  off  than 
they  were,  owine  to  the  more  rwnrrmtiiig  prices  for  pro- 
riaoos.  which  the  snaR  frnners  h^re  obtained  dnrii^  the 
last  three  years. 

It  win  be  the  olqect  of  my  letter  to-day  to  diow  the  causes 
both  of  that  im{MX>Tement  and  of  the  general  neglect  which 
the  country  exhibits^  I  shall  prefer  doing  this  chiefly  boat 
evidence  which  has  already  been  ascertained  on  aothmty. 
It  will  then  be  for  reflecting  men  to  form  an  opinion^  on 
nnqnestionable  data,  how  much  of  this  condition  is  to  be 
traced  to  bad  or  good  legislation,  and  how  much  of  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  indiridnab  in  their  Moeial 
capacity. 

I  haTC  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Dnblin  papers  at 
the  news-room  here,  and  their  inveterate  partisanship,  right 
or  wrong,  has  not  a  little  amused  me.  Considering  the  spirit 
in  which  each  is  conducted,  it  was  consolatory  to  find  each, 
in  speaking  of  my  letter  on  the  tenant-right,  no  matter  what 
might  be  its  party  views,  "  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike," 
yet  each  on  difiierent  grounds ;  for  this  assured  me  that  I 
had  not  taken  a  party  view,  and  strengthened  my  conviction 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  view  I  had  taken.  The  Freewum's 
Jaumalj  of  Repeal  politics,  deplores  the  course  into  which 
I  seem  unhappily  diverging,"  as  one  not  likely  to  effect 
much  good"  for  the  people.  The  Piloi^  a  Repeal  paper,  is 
of  opinion  that  all  my  conclusions  are  based  on  an  opinion 
that  "  absenteeism  "  is  the  monster  grievance  of  Ireland,  and 
that  anything  I  may  write  about  that  evil  is  mere  **  moon- 
shine," unless  I  trace  the  cause  of  it  (which  it  attributes  to 
the  attractions  of  London  society),  and  show  its  remedy, 
which  it  indicates  to  be  a  repeal  of  the  Union.*  The  Mini, 
which  is  a  high  Tory  and  Orange  paper,  writes  in  a  pouting 


*  That  \»,  a  irpeal  of  the  Union  will  put  an  end  to  ^  attractions  of  London 
•odetj  !    Such  i«  Iriab  logic. 
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tone  about  research  in  blue  books/'  and  says,  I  might  have 
found  all  my  conclusions  without  trouble  or  care,  many  times 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Mail"  and  then  funnily  terms  that  which  I  might  hare 
found"  "  twaddle"*  It  then  wishes  to  direct  my  attention 
to  the  subject  of  "  leases,"  which  it  indicates  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  that  subdivision  of  land,  and  its  baneful  con- 
sequences/* which  my  letters  to  you  have  described. 

My  letter  of  to-day  will,  perhaps,  show  the  value  that  is  to 
be  attached  to  these  three  different  opinions.  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  the  evidence,  fairly  put,  will  not  prove  that 
wherever  the  landlords  have  been  resident,  and  have  attend- 
ed to  the  duties  of  their  position,  there  has  been  improve* 
ment ;  and  that  the  injury  which  has  resulted  from  leases, 
has  been  owing  to  their  total  neglect,  either  of  inserting 
proper  covenants  in  them,  or  of  not  enforcing  them  if  in- 
serted. That  the  repeal  of  the  Union  will  lessen  the  attrac- 
tions of  London,  to  those  who"  prefer  them  to  attention  to 
their  duties  at  home,  may  well  be  doubted  ;  and  with  or  with- 
out resorting  to  the  desperate  remedy  of  Repeal,  the  question 
will  still  remain  the  same — ^by  what  means  can  legislation 
deal  with  the  evil  of  absenteeism?  The  sifting  of  these  ques- 
tions may,  perhaps,  "  effect  much  good"  for  the  people. 

Each  of  these  subjects,  however,  in  their  order. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  riding  over  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Vaughan  Jackson,  of  Carramore,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  town.  Some  years  ago,  when  he  undertook  the 
management  of  his  estate,  many  parts  of  it  were  held  in 
rundale,  or  joint-tenancy.    This  mode  of  tenure  was  for- 


*  The  Mail,  too,  in  criticising  the  letter,  speaks  with  an  air  of  amusing  supe- 
riority about  there  being  much  unnecessary  show  of  Schoolboy  learning" 
relative  to  the  rights  of  real  property.  I  should  say  he  was  a  fine  boy  of  his 
age,"  who  knew  much  about  the  second  volume  of  Blackstone  on  "  The  Rights  of 
Things."  And  then,  Coke  upon  Littleton  laughed  at  as  Schoolboy  learning  I " 
How  amusing  people  are  when  they  get  out  of  their  depths  !  ■ 
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merly  icommon.  Some  half  dozen  or  more  tenants  took  a 
portion  of  land  on  lease,  and  jointly  and  seyerally  bound 
themselves  to  pay  the  rent.  This  was  their  only  obligation. 
As  long  as  they  paid  the  rent  they  were  left  to  themselyes  to 
do  as  they  liked.  As  their  numbers  increased  and  their 
children  grew  up,  they  subdivided  this  land  with  their  chil- 
dren, and  built  their  cottages  in  a  cluster,  without  the  slight- 
est attempt  at  regularity,  and  without  street  or  lane,  crooked 
passages  in  and  out  between  the  cottages  being  the  qnly 
means  of  communication  with  one  another ;  the  only  unifor- 
mity observed  being  that  each  cottage  had  a  filthy  cesspool 
and  dunghill  close  to  its  door.  I  rode  on  horseback  through 
two  of  these  villages  yesterday,  still  held  in  joint-tenancy,— 
one  named  Carrowbeggin,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  named 
Atkinson,  and  another  named  Balderig,  still  held  on  rundale 
lease  from  Mr.  Jackson.  There  was  just  room,  with  care 
to  ride  my  horse  on  the  crooked  pathway  between  the  dung- 
hills and  cesspools.  I  went  into  one  of  these  cottages.  It 
had  one  room,  no  chimney,  and  a  turf  fire  on  the  mud  floor. 
Its  furniture  consisted  of  a  bedstead  with  some  hay  on  it, 
and  one  blanket,  a  deal  box,  and  an  iron  pot.  There  were 
five  children  in  it,  so  ragged  that  they  were  nearly  naked, 
and  two  pigs,  begrimed  with  the  soil  from  the  cesspool  at 
the  door.  The  mother  was  scarcely  clad,  and  barefooted. 
Cottage,  children,  pigs,  and  mother,  were  all  equally  dirty. 
No  description  can  convey  an  idea  of  such  a  collection  of 
dunghills  and  filthy  hovels.  The  people  were  all  alike, 
wretchedly  poor,  and  many  of  them  had  but  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  land  to  subsist  themselves  and  families  upon.  They 
are  perpetually  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  one  another 
about  their  ducks  and  pigs,  and  about  trespassing  on  one 
another's  lands.  Mr.  Jackson,  on  coming  to  his  estate  as  a 
resident  landlord,  devoted  his  time  to  remedy  this  deplorable 
condition  of  his  tenantry.  He  drained  a  lake  of  consider- 
able extent ;  made  main  drains  through  his  bog-land,  that 
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his  tenants  might  ran  their  drains  into  them ;  put  each  man 
on  a  squared  farm  of  from  5  to  10  acres  (which  they  call 
here  stripping"  the  land)  on  the  land  thus  recovered;  gare 
them  a  plan  on  which  to  build  their  houses,  in  the  centre  of 
their  farms;  superintended  their  execution,  and  engaged 
himself  to  pay  the  tenants  the  value  of  such  improvements 
as  he  approved  of.  Formerly  his  rents  were  never  paid; 
now  they  are  paid  with  the  greatest  punctuality,  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  quarrelling,  they  have  got  into  habits  of  com- 
parative cleanliness  and  order,  and  their  industry  has  been 
remarkably  increased,  every  portion  of  their  land  now  being 
cultivated.*  To  effect  this,  however,  has  been  a  work  of 
time,  patience,  and  diligent  attention.  The  land  is  let  at 
25s.  an  acre  rent,  and  many  of  the  tenants  have  constant 
work  given  to  them  at  6d.  a  day  in  jobbing  about  and  effect- 
ing improvements  in  draining.  In  this  manner  about  fifty 
men  are  employed. 

Lord  Arran  has  thus  remodelled  the  whole  of  his  estate  in 
this  county  from  the  rundale  system,  and  has  established  a 
model  farm.  Colonel  Knox  Gore,  Mr.  Howley,  Mr.  Knox, 
of  Mount  Falcon,  Mr.  Knox,  of  Netley,  and  other  gentle- 
men, have  given  great  means  of  employment  to  the  labourers 
by  building  and  carrying  out  similar  improvements.  But 
these  gentlemen  have  attended  to  the  duties  of  their  station, 
and  the  result  has  invariably  been  to  beautify  and  improve  the 
country,  to  increase  produce,  and  to  benefit  both  landlord  and 
tenant.  Some  idea  of  the  progress  made  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  from  4,000/.  to  5,000/.  worth  of  manure  is 
annually  sold  in  Ballina,  chiefly  sea-weed.  This  year  150/. 
worth  of  guano  was  purchased,  the  most  part  by  the  small 
tenants.    On  the  other  hand,  to  use  a  common  phrase  in 

*  A  large  portion  of  their  time  and  means,  when  living  in  rundale  Tillages, 
was  consumed  in  attending  petty  sessions  on  charges  of  assaults  and  trespass,  and 
in  paying  lawyers'  bills.  That  state  of  things  has  ceased  where  the  rundale 
system  of  holding  has  been  got  rid  of. 


IV4  rXZ  ?5jJb*JTXT  OV  KATOl 

L-^-az  L  -  ^  r^i  T^zm.  *r  EB|voTeiiiat.''  Mr. 

•j--— -Jiir.  -^ift  ."f^rsru  Vi^TsirtTi  Ccoizaaoiier,  in  his  retnm 
:r  "-LZ'is     tairi  r.ixarj     IrehaiL  sajs,  that  much  of 

•fif^  "r-jc       zio.T-iiaii  c«l  ii«  road  brtntfeu  81^ 

Mxa.  j'/r.  azii      rTnasri-irTi-^  ti^  jiE=as  v^o.  #*iBini  gh  be  chUj  nd 
Til*  Liz  i      b:-^*T*r.  r:drjijr  to  be  iKproTcd.  The 


.Spfftkfr.^  c:  lie  ci-TiztT  .::  Maro.  he  says — 

-  Tl'a  vjir.i^  1  zreitir  ease:  cf  rsic^jroTod 

tr.j  '/.f-cr  is  iTi jLs^  Te:  1  lir^  jcracc  c£  i:  ^lumucs  anasail  frdlidBi 

prv.t/i  lafj«i,  wLich  iVix::  ir-IvW  ictb  oUhi  be  iniptpved  fcr  cohi- 
t**.oTi,  *r.d  y/AOOO  niizLt  be  dnined  for  pMtxae.— 

TIk;  ue^U:ct  of  improviDg  these  wastes,  and  the  porerty- 
fctrjckr.Ti  condition  of  the  people  may,  in  a  rery  great  mea- 
Hurr;,  \a:  attributed  to  the  absenteeism  of  manv  of  the  more 
wealthy  landlords  who  totally  neglect  their  estates,  on  the 
ojie  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  very  general  want  of 
judir.'ioufi  Umch, 

Fjr#»t,  with  rej^^rd  to  the  question  of  leases;  and  I  will 
hihU:  ihit  disadvantages  which  have  resulted  from  them  before 
we  vjMMi\i:T  their  a#J  vantages.  In  the  present  consideration 
I  confine  inywJf  to  the  terminahle  leases  of  tenants. 

I  have  iilrea^ly  stated  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  a 
Icawj  lo  a  comnj unity  in  joint-tenancy.  The  people  under  it 
Nuhdivide  In  rundale,  and  conic  to  certain  starvation.  A 


ljuiA  CommiriMoncni'  Rcprnt,  p.  51. 
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lease,  however,  is  a  mutaally  binding  bargain,  or  agreement, 
made  on  certain  terms.  If  the  terms  of  the  lease  merely 
bargain  for  a  certain  rent  in  return  for  permission  to  live  on 
the  land  for  a  stated  period,  and  the  land  is  ill-used  and 
coTcred  with  paupers  under  such  a  lease,  is  this  the  fault  of 
the  principle  of  a  lecLse,  or  of  the  landlord  who  makes  such 
a  lease  ?   Such,  however,  were  the  rundale  leases. 

In  the  evidence  taken  before  Lord  Devon  (Appendix, 
Part  I.),  it  is  urged  by  Mr.  Henry  Kennedy  (p.  12)  that  a 
tenant  has  more  opportunities  of  being  litigious  under  a 
lease,  and  that — 

*<The  landlord  has  not  the  command  over  the  poflsession  of  the  land 
which  he  would  have  if  the  tenant  had  no  lease.*' 

Of  course  not.  What  is  the  object  of  a  lease  but  to  take 
away  that  power  from  the  landlord,  on  certain  terms,  and  to 
give  greater  security  of  possession  to  the  tenant  ?  The  land- 
lord, however,  who  looks  after  his  estate,  while  he  gives 
encouragement  and  security  to  his  tenants  by  leases,  will 
take  care  to  have  such  judicious  covenants  inserted  in  his 
leases  as  will  guard  against  subdivision  and  subletting,  and 
will  insure  a  proper  system  of  cultivation.  He  will  then 
have  complete  power  to  eject  the  tenant  whenever  he  breaks 
his  bargain  in  any  one  of  these  respects;  and  he  surely 
retains  as  much  command  over  the  possession  of  the  land  as 
is  compatible  with  any  beneficial  arrangement  between  land- 
lord and  tenant. 

Mr.  Kincaid,  the  agent  of  Lord  Palmerston's  estates  in 
Sligo,  mentions  (Appendix,  Part  I.  page  30)  six  leases 
granted  for  three  lives,  or  61  years,  which  terminated  in  1838. 
The  lessees  appear  to  have  become  middlemen,  and  imme- 
diately to  have  sublet,  and  when  the  leases  terminated  280 
pauperized  tenants  were  found  on  the  leased  lands.*  This 


*  See  first  note  to  last  Letter,  p.  175. 
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is  certainly  a  monstrous  evil  for  the  landlord.  Bat  was  this 
to  be  attributed  to  the  principle  of  leases  7  Considering  the 
character  of  the  Irish  people,  such  a  lease  as  this  was  most 
injudicious.  Had  the  leases  contained  corenants  against 
subletting  and  subdivision,  and  had  those  covenants  been 
enforced,  this  abuse  could  not  have  arisen.  On  one  of  these 
leases,  of  the  town-land  of  MuUaghmore,  there  were  201 
Irish  acres,  and  when  the  lease  fell  in,  there  were  upon  it  135 
tenants.  There  cannot,  of  course,  be  a  greater  evil  to  the 
country  and  to  the  community  than  a  lease  which  permits 
such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  and  prevents  the  interference 
of  the  landlord.  But  it  was  most  gross  neglect  and  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  those  who  gave  such  a  lease. 
Instances  of  this  kind,  however,  are  very  numerous  in  the 
evidence. 

The  first  thing  a  man  does  when  he  gets  a  lease  is  to  get 
under-tenants"  *  says  Mr.  Mayne,  of  Monaghan. 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Fermanagh,t  thinks  tenants-at-will — 

Improve  just  as  muhh,  and  sometimes  more  than  those  who  have 
leases." 

The  tenant-right  is  a  kind  of  substitute  for  leases  here. 
The  tenants  are  paid  for  their  improvements. 

Mr.  Wray,  of  Ardnamona,  near  Donegal  (p.  167), 
thinks —  • 

**The  improvement  is  greater  on  iarms  held  at  will  than  by  lease; 
the  tenant's  interest  who  holds  by  lease  being  considered  sufficient  en- 
couragement for  him  to  make  permanent  improvements  on  his  land,  he 
seldom  receives  the  same  assistance  from  his  landlord.** 

"  In  this  district,"  says  Mr.  O'Hara,  of  Annahmore,  an 
extensive  landowner,  near  Sligo  (p.  192), — 


*  Appendix,  Part  II.  p.  129. 
t  Ibid.  p.  141. 
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^  Long  leases  have  prored  injarkms  to  the  oondition  of  the  tenants 
and  to  the  improyement  of  the  land.  The  tenant  having  secured  a  long 
term,  procrastinates,  gets  into  lazy  hahits,  neglects  his  business,  alienates 
portions  of  his  farm  to  meet  his  rent  or  engagements,  or  provide  for  his 
family;  goes  on  con-acring  and  impoverishing  until  his  land  is  ex- 
hausted and  himself  a  pauper,  or  his  land  is  covered  with  paupers — him- 
self the  greatest  Four  marked  cases  now  present  themselves  on  my 
property  in  proof  of  the  bad  effects  of  long  leases.  First  by  the  termination 
of  a  lease  made  in  1773,  to  one  tenant  of  eighty  acres  at  9s.  per  acre ;  the 
original  tenant  sold  his  interest  to  the  present  occupier,  who  is  in  the 
worst  condition,  and  no  improvement  whatever  is  made :  the  land  is 
con-acred  to  exhaustion,  and  three  sub-tenants  on  it  I  know  this  myself. 
The  second  is  a  farm  leased  in  1772  to  one  tenant  (by  whose  death  it 
terminated),  of  70  acres  at  5s,  per  acre.  The  tenant  had  only  16  acres  in 
his  possession  at  his  death,  having  sublet  the  remainder.  I  believe  there 
are  about  fifteen  families  upon  it.  The  third  case  is  368  acres,  leased  in 
1784  to  one  tenant,  of  excellent  land,  in  the  best  condition,  at  lOs,  per 
acre  for  256  acres  of  upland,  with  112  acres  of  bottom  and  bog  not 
charged  for.  This  farm  is  now  occupied  by  the  four  sons  of  the  lessee, 
holding  in  common,  they  have  no  division,  and  all  the  buildings,  walls, 
and  fences,  and  drains  are  decayed  or  destroyed,  the  land  lying  unfenced 
and  exhausted  and  covered  with  weeds ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if 
now  surveyed,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  the  number  of  acres  of  upland 
that  was  leased  to  them.  They  have  let  some  of  the  lower  part  go  back 
to  bog.  The  term  of  the  original  lease  was  fbr  three  lives.  The  fourth 
case  is  208  acres,  leased  in  the  year  1784  to  one  tenant,  at  5s,  per  acre : 
the  lessee  apportioned  it  among  his  three  sons ;  they  among  six,  and  it  now 
has  twenty-four  families  upon  it.  Each  of  these  farms  should  have  made  the 
fortune  of  the  tenant,  had  he  been  possessed  of  common  industry.  I  could 
state  several  similar  instances ;  but  these  have  occurred  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  There  was  one  case  of  a  fann  about  the  same  size,  leased  by 
my  father  to  one  tenant.  The  lease  lasted  for  many  years.  I  found  the 
8on  on  it  with  30  tenants,  and  himself  the  poorest  man  of  the  whole.  The 
tenants  admitted  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to  his 
support.   That  was  from  drink." 

It  is  true  that  these  instances  indicate  lamentable  indo- 
lence and  absence  of  exertion  so  soon  as  a  sufficiency  of 
potatoes  are  secured.  But  these  leases  appear  to  have  been 
made  without  any  covenants  to  protect  the  landlord,  and 
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were  therefore,  under  any  circamstances,  injadicioas,  and  in 
Ireland  were  certain  to  produce  such  results. 

Mr.  Bnrchell,  of  Drumshambo,  near  Leitrim  (p.  247),  says, 
the  land  is  generally  held  under  middlemen  under  determin- 
able leases. 

**  Whereyer  there  are  leases  the  land  is  always  sabdiTided.**  But  that 
^  the  daiises  against  subletting,  or  setting,  or  selling,  are  seldom  enforeedy 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Carramore,  near  Ballina,  says  (p.  398), — 

"  In  cases  where  they  have  old  leases  at  low  rents,  the  better  class  of 
farmers  almost  all  go  to  ruin.*' 

I  have  now  stated  every  opinion  against  leases  which  I 
could  find  in  the  evidence.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Maync, 
of  Monaghan,  and  other  witnesses  state,  proper  covenants  in 
a  lease  enforced  would  prevent  subletting,  by  taking  a  man's 
farm  from  him  if  he  attempted  to  sublet.  If,  considering 
the  Irish  character,  long  leases  are  not  found  to  be  bene- 
ficial, then  do  not  give  long  leases.  But  the  alienation  and 
impoverishment  of  land  of  which  Mr.  O'Hara  speaks,  could 
not  take  place  if  proper  covenants  were  strictly  enforced. 
There  must,  however,  whether  with  or  without  leases,  be 
strict  attention  to  the  management  of  an  estate,  or,  like 
every  other  thing,  it  will  go  to  ruin  from  neglect  But  with 
proper  attention  and  good  management,  it  is  common  sense 
and  human  nature  that  a  man  who  feels  certain  that  he  shall 
reap  the  rewards  of  extra  industry  on  his  land,  will  strive 
more  to  improve  his  farm  than  the  man  who  has  no  such 
certainty,*  and  who  is  served  with  a  notice  to  quit  from  year 
to  year  (as  is  often  the  case),  in  order  that  he  may  be  treated 
as  a  trespasser,  and  be  turned  out  at  any  time.  That  this  is 
the  fact,  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  from  the  evidence. 


*  A  witness  named  Nixon,  in  g:iving  evidence  at  Dromahair,  Leitrim,  before 
the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Inquiry,  Ireland  (Appendix  F,  p.  145),  says, — "  I 
hold  some  fields  from  year  to  year,  and  I  should  consider  myself  a  fool  were  I  to 
lay  out  anything  on  them." 
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Mr.  George  Shegog,  grazier,  of  Cloves,  Monaghan  (Ap- 
pendix, Part  II.  p.  124), — 
^  Thinks  tenancj-at-will  injarioiu  to  both  kndlord  and  tenant.** 

Mr.  James  Walker,  farmer,  of  Ballyloughan,  Donegal 
(p.  167),  says,— 

"  The  mode  of  tenore-at-will  prevents  all  improvements,  and,  therefore, 
keeps  the  tenant  in  poverty ;  it  promotes  sub-division,  for  the  tenant  can- 
not be  worse  off  thereby,  and  it  acts  detrimentally  on  the  rent** 

Mr.  James  M'Gowan,  merchant,  of  Ballyshannon,  Done- 
gal (p.  176),  says,— 

"  The  tenant  holding  at  will  has  no  encooragement  to  improve  his 
farm,  and  if  he  did  expend  money  to  improve  his  land,  and  the  landlord 
was  a  covetous  man,  he  would  take  advantage  of  it,  and  charge  him  a 
higher  rent,  which  I  have  known  to  be  the  case  in  this  town,  even  in  im- 
provements on  tenements,  and  charging  them  quadruple  what  they  paid 
before." 

Mr.  George  Beattie,  farmer,  of  Finnod,  county  of  Sligo 
(p.  184),  thinks,— 

"  The  tenants  would  be  inclined  to  improve  more  if  they  held  under  a 
lease." 

Mr.  John  Brett,  land-agent,  of  Tubbercurry,  Sligo  (p.  189), 
says, — 

If  leases  were  granted,  the  tenants  would  not  require  any  aid ;  I  am 
satisfied  they  would  make  improvements  themselves." 

Mr.  Andrew  Baker,  grazier,  near  Boyle  (p.  197),  says, — 

"  There  is  very  great  anxiety  for  leases ;  and  I  think  they  would  in- 
sure to  the  landlord  his  rent.  K  the  tenants  had  leases,  it  would  give 
them  an  interest  in  the  land." 

Mr.  Martin  Garrety,  land-surveyor,  Sligo  (p.  208),  says, — 

*^  The  tenants  mostly  being  at  will,  they  improve  very  little  until  they 
get  a  lease,  and  then  they  do  what  they  can.'* 

Mr.  Thomas  Fibbs,  grazier,  of  CoUooney,  Sligo  (p.  211), 
says, — 

There  is  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases;  with 
leases  they  would  make  permanent  improvements  that  would  be  benefi- 
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dal  to  them,  which,  as  tenants-st-will,  the  greater  part  of  them  will 
not  da** 

Mr.  William  Clarke,  land-snrFeyor,  of  Calry,  near  Sligo 
(p.  216),  says,— 

I  think  there  eonld  he  a  great  deal  of  improrement  made  in  the 
ooimtiy,  if  there  were  leases  upon  proper  footings  granted.** 

Mr.  James  M'Gan,  of  Sheepwalk,  Roscommon,  farmer, 
g^zier,  and  land-agent  (p.  228),  says, — 

Holding  by  lease  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  improvements  of  the 
fkrms  and  the  tenants.** 

Further  on  he  says  (p.  232), — 

^  The  tenants  should  get  leases  binding  them  to  fbUow  np  a  system  of 
green  crops,  house  feeding,  and  manuring,  and  also  not  to  divide  their 
holdings.  If  this  were  done,  and  proper  atUntitm  paid  fnm  the  eammenee^ 
ment  to  enforce  the  clauses  in  the  leasee^  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  would 
go  on  well.  For  instance,  take  a  town-land  with  twenty  tenants ;  yon 
could  calculate  on  eighteen  of  those  doing  what  yon  required  out  of  the 
twenty  ;  then,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  considered  no  hardship  at  all  to 
turn  out  the  two  defaulters ;  you  would  have  eighteen  to  two  with  you, 
and  you  would  hunt  the  others  down.  To  do  this  wetl^  the  landlord  should 
look  a  little  after  his  own  business.  Schools  should  be  established  to  edu- 
cate the  children  in  reading,  writing  &C.,  as  well  as  agriculture.  If  the 
sons  of  small  farmers  were  better  taught,  they  would  never  eakulaie  €m 
getting  one-half  of  a  miserable  farm  from  their  parents,  thenhy  making 
paupers  of  themselves,  as  well  as  the  remaining  portion  of  the  famHy;  they 
would  assist  to  till  the  land  in  such  a  way  that  grazing  would  be  upset  in 
this  country." 

Speaking  afterwards  of  some  tenants  who  had  their  rents 
increased  for  making  improvements,  he  says  (p.  233), — 

"  When  I  asked  the  people  *  What  is  the  reason  you  do  not  go  on  with 
the  improvements  V  they  all  came  forward  and  said,  *  By  so  and  so,  since 
we  were  charged  that  money,  I  never  dirtied  my  shovel  in  the  gravel — 
that  was  the  expression  made  use  of.** 

Mr.  J.  Duckworth,  magistrate,  farmer,  and  delegate  Poor 
Law  guardian.  Mount  Erris,  near  Boyle,  says  (p.  238), — 

"  Those  who  have  leases  appear  to  me  to  improve  their  lands  more  than 
those  who  are  tenants-at-wilL** 
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Captain  K.  Lloyd,  magistrate,  private  gentleman,  small 
proprietor,  and  land-agent,  Corradoey,  Sligo,  says  (p.  243), — 

I  am  satisfied  tenancy-at-will  has  a  most  injurioiis  iDflaence  in  check- 
ing improvem^ts.** 

Mr.  Patrick  Mackeon,  of  Drumshambo,  Leitrim,  farmer, 
says  (p.  262),— 

^  In  his  opinion  tenancy-at-will  prevents  the  tenant  improving  the 
property  as  much  as  he  would  do  if  he  had  a  lease/* 

Mr.  James  Cowan,  of  Cahirtown,  Leitrim,  farmer,  says 
(p.  257),- 
"  Where  there  is  tenure  giyen  the  tenants  improve." 
Mr.  James  Duke,  surgeon,  of  Mohill,  says  (p.  270), — 

^  There  is  the  greatest  possible  anxiety  to  get  leases.  Fanners  have 
offered  to  build  slated  houses  if  they  got  leases.** 

He  says  afterwards  (p.  271), — 

"  The  tenants-at-will  are  trying  to  deteriorate  the  appearance  of  their 
farms  lest  a  valuator  should  be  sent  out,  which  they  are  frequently 
threatened  with." 

The  Rev.  George  Gearty,  parish  priest  of  AnnadufF, 
Leitrim,  says  (p.  278), — 

"  lie  considers  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  a  reasonable  tenure  to  encou- 
rage improvements.  Thirty-one  years  is  what  would  be  considered  a  good 
lease." 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  further  quotations  on 
the  subject.  It  is  clear  that  general  opinion  accords  with 
common  sense,  that  men  are  more  likely  to  improve  if  they 
are  sure  they  will  profit  by  it  than  if  they  are  in  doubt,  and 
when  the  probability  is  that  their  rents  will  be  raised  im- 
mediately if  they  do  improve. 

It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  a  correct  opinion  that  it  is 
advisable  in  all  cases  to  give  leases,  provided  "  the  landlord 
looks  a  Utile  after  his  oxen  business and  what  else  has  he  to 
to  do? 

This  question  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
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'  ihe  ftet  tkat  ^ ; 
u  €a->nEi€Mi§  esuM  in  Iniud  pram  tkat 
xhmz  eke  to  do.  I  hxTe  ika  spi 
to  ojpT  a  nciii'ifer  qiKUiions  I  had  mrk^d,  skmng  die 
erils  vLkh  resoh  from  ahseateaan.  In  tke  vwds  of  one 
whne**-  "  It  ii  t},£  rv-ik  <f  Iht  cacaixy^  This^  luwrrer,  I 
think,  will  scarcdT  be  dkpnied: — Then  must  be  deartk  of 
aDf  lcTment  vhere  ther^  k  no  resident  gentry; 
mast  be  tlie  los  of  moral  inflnpnrp  and  example  in 
prc  Tin^  and  teaching  the  people.* 


£=i£a.' fasmesiHL  Mr.  Isu^  G&n.  £ner  of  Dixaln,  i 
ia  tb*  ^-coiT     CsTKi.  5c      rndeaee  beferr  tkc  Lad  4 
p.  lu>  .  Aji^ — *-  We  km  I 

tiacR     b«c^ecn  50.0m.  aad  a  i«v  tnka  ott  of  dv  i 

4lo  bv:  ret  IW.  c€  i:  recsrned." 

gtabcn  I  Tonki  xeaLc  a*  to  a^rinhanl  McieDa.    If  dne  caaid.  be  a  | 
of  forcing  EOD-resdoit  laadjords  to  paj  sowchmg  to  iwppuit 
toriffifi.  it  be  a  noble  iBsdtatiun.   We  baw  not  a  i 

twdre  milci  of  nf  'Mr.  Rahr,  frraicr  .    The  laadlonb  oalj  want  m  2JL  to— 
ov  Mdetj.   Ab  abieBtge  tax  womld  be  a  good  Aid;  Cor 

Mr.  Jobn  Caindj  of  Aar,  m  the  oovntr  of  Mooa^wn,  frrmer  (IW.  p.  116)^ 
tajrji, — Tbm  U  about  two  tbooiaiMi  acref  of  land  Mbject  to  tbelood.  Iwvald 
mtf^pit  that,  if  the  tcaanta  were  all  under  tbe  laimrdiafr  landlord,  it  wovld  be 
better  for  them  all ;  and  if  a  landlord  is  readent  in  tbe  oonntrx  die  tenant  iivct 
more  romfortabljr  than  when  be  is  awajr  from  it." 

Mr.  William  Patterson  of  GcAmore,  near  Firemile.town,  in  tbe  cooulj  of 
Tyrtme,  land-agent  {Ibid,  p.  l]9y,  is  asked,—"  Is  there  anj  diffneute  between 
the  management  of  estates  where  the  proprietors  are  residents,  as  cootrsdis- 
tfaiipiished  from  those  where  the  proprietors  are  absentees  ?"  We  have  no 
absentees  at  this  moment.  I  may  my  there  is  a  mmniA^  improiemeat  in 
management  of  the  properties.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  tbe  landed  propiietDn 
are  peying  more  attention  to  it,  and  encoaraging  their  tenantry." 

John  Pcarce  Hamilton,  Es4].  of  Oakfield,  in  the  coonty  of  Fennangb,  agent 
(ikid,  p,  152j,  is  asked,  —  '*  Is  there  any  difference  in  tbt  managCBsnt  of 
tbe  estates  of  absentee  proprietors  ? "  No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  Where 
there  is  a  resident  proprietor  they  are  generally  looked  after  better.  He  is  an 
flfv-witneii  bow  things  are  gofaig  on." 

Mr.  James  Donleavy  of  Olenties,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  UmlhniiW  {Ibid. 
p.  153),  says,^''  We  are  under  the  agents  and  bailiffs,  who  have  no  feding  for 
tbe  people,  our  landlord  being  an  absentee  nobleman.  He  never  comes  near  ub 
to  m  if  wi  M6  opprmed  or  tyraimiied  oyer.   We  should  haTeaomo  hopes  if  our 
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It  may  be  conceded  that  you  cannot  by  direct  legislation 
force  any  landed  proprietor  to  reside  on  his  estate ;  it  would 
be  an  arbitrary  interference  with  his  liberty  which  is  not 


kadlord  would  Tistt  xm  oooe  a  year,  as  other  landlords  do,  that  we  ihoold  have 
aome  redresi.'' 

Mr.  James  Walker,  of  Ballyslouglian,  in  the  parish  of  Kfllagfatee,  m  the  county 
of  Donegal,  fiurmer  {Fbid,  p.  158),  is  asked, — Is  tiiere  madi  differenoe  in  tbb 
management  of  estates  of  different  proprietors  ? "  "  The  tenants  of  middleaaai 
and  absentee  landlords  are  much  worse  managed,  especially  when  the  agent  is  a 
non-resident.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  agent's  duties  conrist  in  getting  the  rent 
by  any  means." 

Mr.  John  Crommer,  of  Dnunmsh,  fanner  (Ibid.  p.  159),  says, — "  The  landlord 
and  agent  are  both  absentees,  and  it  is  a  great  loss  to  the  tenantry  upon  a  large 
estate  when  it  happens  so.  I  tiiink  it  would  be  better  if  one  or  both  of  them  were 
living  upon  the  estate." 

Hie  same  witness,  further  on,  says, — "  I  see  estates  where  landlords  are  resident^ 
and  I  think  die  tenants  are  better  off,  though  they  pay  a  high  rent.  Hiey  hate 
some  advantages  in  that  case.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  laid  out,  and  move 
labour  given,  and  many  other  things." 

Mr.  George  Cecil  Wray,  of  Ardnemona,  near  Donegal,  fiirmer  (Ibid,  p.  169), 
is  asked, — Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different 
classes  ? — for  example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident 
proprietors?"  "There  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  management  of  the 
estates  of  absentee  and  resident  proprietors  :  on  the  estates  of  absentees  the  tenants 
do  not  receive  the  same  encouragement  as  from  resident  proprietors ;  and  the  waste 
lands,  possessing  great  natural  advantages,  are  totally  neglected.  On  one  of  the 
largest  estates  in  this  district,  even  the  agent  is  not  a  resident,  seldom  visiting  the 
property  except  once  a  year,  when  he  comes  to  collect  rent  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
An  agent  should  reside  on  the  property  under  his  management ;  he  should  perfectly 
understand  the  value  of  land ;  should  also  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  (iEurming, 
otherwise  he  cannot  correct  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  land,  nor  can  he  other- 
wise appreciate  the  exertions  of  an  industrious  tenant.  By  his  residing  on  the  pro- 
perty he  can  settle  all  the  disputes  among  the  tenantry ;  he  can  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  local  advantages  possessed  by  different  fums,  that  a  non-resident,  merely 
visiting  the  property  occasionally,  could  never  possibly  know  anything  of.  The 
resident  agent  can,  by  timely  assistance,  often  save  a  sinking  but  deserving 
tenant  from  ruin.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  good  that  may  be  done  by  a  proper 
agent  who  is  constantly  among  the  people.  The  evil  effects  arising  from  non- 
residence  are  but  too  evident." 

There  are  a  great  number  of  similar  statements,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat. 
These  are  taken  from  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  one  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission blue  books,  and  are  sufficient  to  bear  out  the  text. 

The  effect  of  personal  instruction  and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell's  management  of  his 
smaller  tenantry  in  the  county  of  Mayo, —  **  a  system  of  dealing,"  says  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanston,  **  which,  if  followed  over  two-thirds  of  Ireland,  would  go  far  to  remove 
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Westport,  however,  exhibits  as  much  of  squalid  poverty  and 
wretchedness  as  is  anywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  country.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  the  further  you  travel  westward  in 
Ireland,  the  more  bountiful  does  nature  appear  to  have  been 
in  heaping  upon  the  country  natural  resources,  and  the  less 
has  been  done  by  the  hand  of  man  to  use  and  improve  them. 
I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  Eng- 
land which  possesses  one-tenth  of  the  means  of  creating 
wealth  and  prosperity  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  very 
county  of  Mayo,  which  in  the  best  of  times  exhibits  a  degree 
of  degraded  wretchedness,  such  as  will  be  in  vain  sought  for 
in  any  part  of  England;  whilst  in  time  of  need  and  bad  har- 
vests, England — ^less  favoured  England — has  stepped  forward 
to  save  the  population  of  Mayo  from  starvation.  I  propose 
to-day  to  glance  at  those  advantages,  and  at  their  neglect : 
the  investigation  may  suggest  means  of  profiting  by  them. 

In  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland  (page  6),  is  a  description  of  the  half  barony 
of  Eriis,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  this  town, 
and  embraces  the  north-west  portion  of  the  county  of  Mayo. 
*^  This  district  is  29  by  23  miles  in  extent,  and  contains  230,016 
acres;  34,664  acres  are  under  tillage  and  pasture;  184,013 
acres  mountain  and  bog,  all  capable  of  being  highly  im- 
proved ;  the  remainder  lakes  and  high  mountainous  tracts." 
It  is  "  so  deeply  indented  by  bays,  creeks,  and  inlets,  that  no 
point  in  it  is  more  than  six  miles  from  the  sea ;"  and  "  it  is 
intersected  by  several  rivers  and  streams,  the  availabk  water- 
power  of  which^  though  sufficient  to  work  the  machinery  of  250 
mills,  even  in  the  driest  season,  flows  uselessly  to  the  ocean." 
The  deep  sea  fishing  banks  off  Erris,  "  swarm  with  fish  of 
every  kind,  especially  cod  and  ling."  There  is  anchorage 
in  the  different  creeks  and  bays  covering  "  a  space  of  84 
square  miles."  The  report  goes  on : — It  is  much  to  be 
deplored  that  this  inexhaustible  source  of  national  wealth  is 
almost  entirely  neglected ;  at  this  time  there  is  not  a  single 
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have  some  public  duty  to  perfonu,  who  are  complained  of 
as  absentees ;  it  is  the  men  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
who  do  nothing  but  amuse  themselves  in  wasting  their  time 
and  often  their  means  also,  away  from  their  estates.  How 
can  you  reach  them  ?  If  their  own  interests  and  the  calls  of 
duty  will  not  prevail  upon  them  to  reside,  you  can  only 
reach  them  by  legislation  to  compel  them  to  reside,  whether 
there  be  a  repeal  of  the  Union  or  not.  It  is  conceded  that 
you  cannot  reach  this  evil  by  direct  legislation,  but  you  may 
perhaps  by  indirect  legislation.*  Where  would  be  the  in- 
justice of  imposing  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  upon  every  absentee 
landlord,  defining  an  absentee  to  be  a  landowner  who  did 
not  reside  four  months  in  the  year  on  his  estate.  Appro- 
priate the  sum  thus  raised  towards  the  payment  of  the 
county  cess  of  the  district  where  his  estate  is  situated,  and 
to  that  extent  relieve  the  tenants  from  the  burden  of  the 
county  cess.  This  would  enable  him  to  pass  seven  months 
of  the  year  in  London,  attending  to  his  parliamentary  duties, 
if  he  had  any,  and  to  spend  a  month  on  the  continent  where 
he  pleased.  Surely  this  is  scope  enough  for  any  man. 
Even  this,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  feasible  plan, 
has  its  mischiefs.  There  would  still  be  absentees  who  would 
neither  reside  nor  pay  the  tax,  but  who  would  coolly  write 
down  to  their  agents  to  impose  the  20  per  cent,  on  their 
tenants  in  increased  rent.  Such  is  the  intense  competition 
for  land,  that  the  tenants  would  pay  this,  or  promise  to  do  so. 
This  would  more  than  neutralize  the  relief  the  tenants  would 
get  in  the  county  cess  in  many  cases,  and  increase  the 
misery  of  the  tenant,  until  at  last  that  misery  became  so 
great  as  to  begin  to  effectuate  its  own  relief,  as  it  has  done 
in  parts  of  Ireland,  by  the  invention  of  "  good-will,"  '*  tenant 


*  Absenteeism  was  made  the  subject  of  complaint  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
was  taxed  bj  Richard  II.,  and  threatenened  to  be  punished  with  forfeiture  by 
Henry  VIII. 
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^fhax  kadkniff  wkv  me^LtttAat  imaa  wiD  be  cwpglled 
W  ffome  meuef  to  perlbrm  dm.  It  k  bvt  jvdee  dbat  dwy 
fhouUbewcovpdlHL  Tke  dnrnn  B«facte  Us  ditfia 
St  the  ridL  of  losme  las  beoefiee;  ifce  bsrnler  looes  bis 
cEenti,  tbe  pfaracaa  bk  pstieots,  tbe  fi  Mb  iwin  bis  bss- 
Be»,  as  tbe  eertun  pofii«bmmt  of  neelect.  Oa  vbat  posaUe 
eu  any  hadlord  eomplam  tbai  be  also 
doald  becompeDed  to  fblfil  the  duties  of  bis  ststkm?  There 
exists  not  a  more  osefiil  member  of  societr  dnn  a  good 
buMflord.  He  is  the  example,  teacher,  arbitrator,  helper, 
friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  patron  of  ererr  good  work.  Ckn 
there  be  a  pronder  podtion  ?  Yet  there  are  fauidhvds  prond 
of  doing  nothing — ^prond  of  being  useless  beings  in  creatioii— * 
proad  of  cheating  their  coantrr  oot  of  ererr  good  tbii^,  and 
giring  nothing  in  retom.  The  lowest  artisan  does  some- 
thing for  his  coantrr.  Deroid  of  ererr  adrantage  of  birth, 
of  education,  and  of  wealth,  he  ret  retoms  to  his  eonntxy  an 
equiralent  for  all  that  he  recdres  from  it.  He  creates  some- 
thing—does something  br  his  own  exertion — ^to  benefit  the 
community.  But  the  absentee,  idle,  spendthrift  landlord, 
bom  with  every  advantage,  deriving  benefits  firom  every- 
body, cheats  everybody,'  by  doing,  creating,  efiecting  nothing^ 
in  return.  He  is  proud  of  being  less  useful  to  his  country 
than  tbe  lowest  artisan, — ^proud  of  being  a  nonentity.  What 
right  thinking  man  but  from  his  heart  despses  the  idk^  nsdese^ 
absentee  landlartL 
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LETTER  XIV. 

THE  NEGLECTED  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  MAYO; 
AND  THE  POVERTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Descriptioii  of  Westport,  and  Conditioii  of  ^  Mayo  Peamitrf — The  CapabOides 
of  ImproTemail,  of  creatinf  Wealth,  and  of  giving  BmploTmeat,  which  Enis 
affords — CoraparatiTe  Value  of  Turf  and  Coal  for  Fuel — Lancashire  deficient 
to  Erris  in  Natural  AdTantagea — Neglect  of  these  Advantages,  and  Poverty  of 
the  Psople— Means  of  Remedy  suggested  for  bringing  Waste  Lends  into  Culti- 
vation, and  employing  the  People. 

Wbstpobt,  Mato,  September  29. 
The  town  of  Westport  lacks  few  of  those  advantages  which 
nature  has  so  liberally  bestowed  on  almost  every  part  of  Ire- 
land. So  far  as  the  town  itself  is  concerned,  it  is  tolerably 
well  built,  and  it  has  in  its  neighbourhood  some  very  pictu- 
resque and  beautiful  scenery.  The  mansion  of  Lord  Sligo  is 
close  to  the  town,  and  the  rich  hanging  woods  of  his  domain 
are  a  great  ornament  to  the  place.  Clew-bay,  dotted  over 
with  a  vast  number  of  islands,  lies  at  its  foot,  and  the  mag- 
nificent pyramidical  mountain,  Croagh  Patrick,  or  as  it  is 
called  here  "  The  Reek,"  is  within  a  few  miles  of  it.  From 
this  hill  the  view  of  Clew-bay  and  its  365  islands  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  sights  of  Ireland.*    The  neighbourhood  of 

*  I  was  told  there,  that  the  son  of  a  cook  in  Roscommon,  on  ascending  this 
hill  with  some  friends,  and  seeing  the  vast  number  of  islands  in  the  bay,  and  their 
picturesque  beauty,  characteristically  gave  expression  to  his  admiration  by 
exclaiming, — **  Oh,  what  a  number  of  beautiful  little  islands !  sure  they  are 
scattered  about  like  peas  on  a  flooded  trencher  1" 
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Westport,  however,  exhibits  as  much  of  squalid  poverty  and 
wretchedness  as  is  anywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  country.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  the  further  you  travel  westward  ia 
Ireland,  the  more  bountiful  does  nature  appear  to  have  been 
in  heaping  upon  the  country  natural  resources,  and  the  less 
has  been  done  by  the  hand  of  man  to  use  and  improve  them. 
I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  Eng- 
land which  possesses  one-tenth  of  the  means  of  creating 
wealth  and  prosperity  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  very 
county  of  Mayo,  which  in  the  best  of  times  exhibits  a  degree 
of  degraded  wretchedness,  such  as  will  be  in  vain  sought  for 
in  any  part  of  England;  whilst  in  time  of  need  and  bad  har- 
vests, England — less  favoured  England — has  stepped  forward 
to  save  the  population  of  Mayo  from  starvation.  I  propose 
to-day  to  glance  at  those  advantages,  and  at  their  neglect : 
the  investigation  may  suggest  means  of  profiting  by  them. 

In  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland  (page  6),  is  a  description  of  the  half  barony 
of  Ends,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  this  town, 
and  embraces  the  north-west  portion  of  the  county  of  Mayo. 

This  district  is  29  by  23  miles  in  extent,  and  contains  230,016 
acres;  34,664  acres  are  under  tillage  and  pasture;  184,013 
acres  mountain  and  bog,  all  capable  of  being  highly  im- 
proved ;  the  remainder  lakes  and  high  mountainous  tracts." 
It  is  "  so  deeply  indented  by  bays,  creeks,  and  inlets,  that  no 
point  in  it  is  more  than  six  miles  from  the  sea  ;*'  and  *^  it  is 
intersected  by  several  rivers  and  streams,  the  available  water-- 
power  of  which^  though  sufficient  to  work  the  machinery  of  250 
mills,  even  in  the  driest  season,  flows  uselessly  to  the  ocean." 
The  deep  sea  fishing  banks  off  Erris,  "  swarm  with  fish  of 
every  kind,  especially  cod  and  ling."  There  is  anchorage 
in  the  different  creeks  and  bays  covering  a  space  of  84 
square  miles."  The  report  goes  on: — "  It  is  much  to  be 
deplored  that  this  inexhaustible  source  of  national  wealth  is 
almost  entirely  neglected ;  at  this  time  there  is  not  a  single 
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wherry  or  fishing  smack  m  the  entire  barony ;  and  all  the 
fish  taken  by  small  boats  and  curraghs  scarcely  suffices  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  soil  of  Erris  with  ordinary  cul- 
tivation  yields  excellent  crops ;  its  oats  bring  an  advance  of 
2d.  to  4d.  in  the  45  lbs.  in  the  English  and  Scotch  markets, 
and  its  beef  and  mutton  are  greatly  prized."  The  report 
goes  on  to  attribute  the  want  of  improvement  to  *^  high 
rents/'  and  the    lack  of  enterprise"  of  the  people. 

In  a  former  letter  I  have  shown  you  that  water-power  is 
30Z.  a  year  per  horse-power  cheaper  than  steam-power  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Not  only,  however,  is  there  this 
immense  water-power,  but  there  are  vast  tracts  of  bog. 
These  very  bogs,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  wild,  bleak,  and 
unprofitable  wastes,  would,  if  managed  with  industry  and 
enterprise,  be  sources  of  wealth,  vieing  with  the  coal-fields 
of  Lancashire.  Dr.  Kane,  in  his  work  on  the  Lidustrial 
Resourcei  of  Ireland  (p.  39),  says,  that  "  Turf  is  peculiarly 
useful  in  its  application  to  boilers,  as  there  is  no  liability  to 
that  burning  away  of  the  metal,  which  may  arise  from  the 
local  intensity  of  the  heat  of  coke  or  coal."  He  says,  further 
on  (p.  59),  that  "the  efiect  of  turf  is  one-third  of  that  of  ave- 
rage coal,"  by  measure  or  by  weight,  in  getting  up  steam- 
power;  but,  from  its  greater  cheapness,  the  comparative 
cost  of  turf  in  working  the  same  amount  of  steam-power  is 
one-half  less  than  coal.  In  1843  the  Shannon  Company's 
steam-boats  consumed  7,000  tons  of  turf  at  3^.  6d,  a  ton, 
costing  about  1,200/.;  the  equivalent  quantity  of  coal  for 
performing  the  same  work  would  have  cost  1,800/.  (p.  68). 
In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bald,  in  the  first  and  second  Reports 
on  Public  Works  in  Ireland  (1835,  p.  214),  that  gentleman 
says,  from  experiments  in  Scotland,  "  that  ton  for  ton  of 
compressed  peat  has  been  found,  as  compared  with  coal,  to 
give  as  much  heat."  He  further  says, — "  Carbonized  peat  or 
bog  would  also  serve  to  make  excellent  malleable  iron.  The 
iron  of  Sweden  owes  its  high  value  and  good  qualities  to  its 
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being  manufactured  by  pine  charcoaL  The  aolphur  in  tbe 
coal  deCariorates  the  iron  manufactured  in  Britain.  The 
malleable  iron  manufactured  by  carbonized  heat  would  be 
unequalled  for  making  chains  for  bridges  of  suspension, 
cables  for  ships,  &c." 

Now,  what  adyantages  hare  the  bleak  hills  and  mountains 
of  Lancashire  compared  with  these  ?  They  hare  got  coal. 
That  is  their  sole  advantage.  With  that  advantage  its  po- 
pulation has  created  manufactories  which  clothe  the  world, 
and  their  enterprise  and  industry  are  rewarded  by  the  daily 
acquisition  of  enormous  wealth.  But  here  you  have  the 
proof  that  compressed  peat  is  ton  for  ton  equal  to  coal" 
in  calorie,  whilst  it  b  cheaper  in  cost.  The  Lancashire 
people  could  not  get  at  their  coal  without  sinking  expensive 
mines  and  employing  costly  machinery.  The  turf  of  Mayo 
lies  exposed,  and  inviting  industry  to  use  it;  and  the  only 
machinery  required  to  win  it  is  the  loy"  or  spade  of  the 
labourer.  The  Mayo  people  have  left  their  turf  neglected, 
save  to  warm  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  peasantry.  The 
river  Mersey,  the  only  outlet  to  the  sea  which  Lancashire 
possesses,  has  been  made  by  its  people  the  second  port  in 
the  United  ELingdom.  On  its  marshy  banks,  where  wild 
fowl  and  a  few  fishermen  some  century  and  a  half  ago  were 
the  only  inhabitants,  they  have  raised  a  Liverpool,  with  its 
miles  of  docks  and  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  ship- 
ping. But  the  bays  and  creeks  and  natural  harbours  &cing 
the  Atlantic,  which  abound  in  Erris,  have  not  "  a  single 
wherry  or  fishing-smack"  floating  in  them.  With  all  this 
waste  land  capable  of  improvement,  the  land  is  left  unim- 
proved and  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  the  evidence 
relative  to  this  district,  taken  before  the  Land  Commission, 
all  the  witnesses  concur  in  saying  that  there  is  great  room 
for  improvement,"  Mr.  Garvey,  a  landed  proprietor  and 
magistrate,  residing  at  Murrisk,  in  his  evidence  (Appendix, 
Part  II.  p.  413),  says,  he  does  not  know  of  any  case  of  land- 
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lords  either  improving  themselves,  or  assisting  their  t^ants  to 
improve;  nor  is  he  aware  of  any  encouragement  being  given 
by  the  landlords  to  the  tenants  to  improve."  He  tried  to  im- 
prove fifteen  acres  of  mountain  land  near  Mnrrisk,  and  had 
a  very  good  crop  on  it.  The  only  machinery  put  in  motion 
by  this  immense  water-power,  capable  of  working  250  mills 
(I  again  quote  from  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works),  is  "  a  rude  and  solitary  tuck-mill  on  the 
Owen-more,  and  a  still  more  wretched  contrivance  for  bruis- 
ing illicit  malt  on  a  stream  in  Ballycroy." 

Notwithstanding  that  it  will  grow  superior  and  high-priced 
oats,  if  brought  into  cultivation,  five-sixths  of  the  soil  are 
uncoltivated ;  and  Mr.  George  Glendining,  agent  to  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo  and  Sir  R.  O'Donnell  (who  are  both  im 
proving  landlords),  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Com 
missioners  (page  418),  says,  The  small  tenantry  are  getting 
poorer  and  poorer,  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  land."  Mr. 
Garvey,  the  gentleman  before  quoted,  says  in  his  evidence 
(page  414),  "  I  would  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  that 
employment  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  populatiou 
of  the  country,  if  it  could  be  obtained  T  Mr.  Bland,  a  con- 
siderable farmer,  holding  land  under  both  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo  and  Sir  R.  O'Donnell,  says  in  his  evidence  (Rid.  page 
420),  "  There  is  plenty  of  land,  sufiicient  to  give  food  for 
man  and  horse,  and  the  whole  country  is  crying  out  against 
the  people  for  doin^  nothing"  But  we  have  not  done  yet ; 
the  coast  "  swarms  with  fish  of  every  kind."  Do  the  people 
Ijpk  after  that  means  of  wealth  and  comfort  ?  Mr.  Garvey 
is  asked  the  question, — "  Is  the  fishery  carried  on  with  any 
spirit  on  this  coast  ? — There  are  a  good  number  of  fishermen, 
but  it  is  not  half  fisliedy  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  herrings 
caught  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  are  sold  to  the  people  here, 
and  there  is  at  this  moment  a  vessel  loaded  with  Scotch  her- 
rings discharging  her  cargo  at  the  port  of  Gal  way.  There 
is  an  uncertain  summer  fishery  here,  the  principal  fishing 
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season  being  in  February.  Fish-curers  used  to  come  from 
Dublin ;  when  the  season  was  bad  they  lost  money,  and 
there  were  hundreds  of  men  seeking  employment.  When 
the  season  was  good,  and  they  had  the  means  of  repaying 
themselves,  the  fishermen  combined  for  high  wages,  and 
neutralized  their  benefit;  they  therefore  do  not  prosecute 
the  fishing.*  There  is  but  one  feature  wanting  to  finish  the 
picture,  as  the  result  of  indolence,  neglect  of  opportunities 
showered  upon  the  people,  and  want  of  energy — and  that 
feature  is  starvation  and  beggary.  In  1831  there  was  a 
partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  As  there  were  just  enough 
oats  sown  to  pay  the  rent,  which  the  landlords  took  care  to 
get,  and  just  enough  potatoes  put  into  the  ground  to  feed 
the  people,  and  no  morcj  the  natural  consequence  was  a  kind 
of  famine,  and  the  most  frightful  destitution.  Through  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  Mr,  Eneas  M'Donnell,  a  gentleman 
interested  in  this  district,  the  then  starving  condition  of  the 
people  was  fully  laid  before  the  people  of  England,  and  the 
people  of  England  at  once  subscribed  upwards  of  60,000Z. 
for  their  relief ;  of  which  sum  upwards  of  30,000/.  were  dis- 
tributed in  food  to  the  people  of  this  county,  and  the  rest  to 
the  people  of  Galway.  I  say  "  the  people"  of  Mayo  and  Gal- 
way,  for  nearly  all  classes  received  it.  I  am  informed,  on 
the  best  authority  here,  that  the  majority  of  the  landlords 
of  the  starving  peasantry  refused  to  subscribe  one  shilling 
towards  their  relief,  and  exacted  their  rents.  The  vessels 
which  brought  out  meal  and  potatoes  from  England  to  the 
coast  of  Mayo,  met  vessels  going  from  this  coast  freighted 
with  oats,  sold  by  the  tenantry  of  Mayo  to  England  to  raise 
money  to  pay  their  rents.  The  people  would  have  consumed 
their  rents  sooner  than  they  would  have  starved ;  so  that  in 

*  The  fishennen  here,  however,  complam  much  of  the  risks  they  nm  from  the 
want  of  safety  harbours,  and  that  they  dare  not  go  out  to  fish  in  consequence,  if 
the  weather  is  at  all  changeable.  As  to  the  evil  effects  of  combinations,  see  tiie 
last  Letter,  d^ted  Dublm. 
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reality  the  landed  gentry  of  Mayo  and  Gal  way,  so  far  forgot 
all  decent  pride  (whatever  other  pride  they  might  possess)  as 
to  subsist  on  the  charity  of  England.    Could  a  more  perfect 
exemplification  be  found  of  that  game  at  which  children 
play — open  your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes,  and  see  what 
God  will  send  you?"    Now,  I  put  it  to  the  plain  common 
sense  of  Englishmen  to  judge  of  what  is  here  wanted.  I 
have  stated  factSy  and  I  challenge  their  denial.    Do  you 
think  Maynooth  College  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  the 
theology  of  Dens  ?    Or  do  you  think  Repeal  would  work  a 
wonderful  change  in  all  this  ?    Or  do  you  not  rather  think 
that  it  is  that  "  sweat  of  the  brow"  which  is  wanted,  by 
which  only  shall  man  "eat  bread?"    But  you  will  see 
nothing  of  this  in  the  Dublin  papers,  and  in  the  columns  of 
Irish  news,  copied  into  the  English  journals.    No ;  there 
the  evils  of  Ireland  are  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  words  about 
the  dismissal  of  magistrates.  Orange  tyranny.  Repeal  de- 
monstrations, and  bloody  murders.^   If  you  read  the  weekly 
speeches  of  Irish  patriots  delivered  in  that  building  in  Dublin 
nicknamed  "  Conciliation-hall,"  you  will  meet  with  many 
rhapsodies  about  "justice  to  Ireland;"  about  "  misgovern- 
ment,"  and  about  everything  but  the  right  thing — "  De  omni- 
bus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis"   The  last  thing  discovered  there 
by  one  learned  pundit,  I  see  is,  that  "  with  one-sided  par- 
tiality I  had  gone  many  miles  out  of  my  way  to  have  a  fling 
at  a  nobleman  of  Liberal  tendencies,  whilst  I  had  passed  over 
thousands  of  Tory  landlords  every  jot  as  culpable ;"  and  that 
"  the  only  object  of  my  mission  to  Ireland  was  to  damage  the 
tenant-right."    Till  this  gentleman  informed  me  of  the  fact, 
I  must  confess  to  that  great  fault  in  Irish  minds,  of  being 
quite  ignorant  of  the  tendencies,  whether  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative, of  the  nobleman  alluded  to ;  nor  did  the  thought 
ever  cross  my  mind  of  making  a  circumstance  so  utterly 
beside  the  question  a  subject  of  inquiry.    I  must  also  plead 
guilty  to  never  having  either  heard  or  dreamt  of  such  a  cus- 
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torn  as  tenant-right  before  I  entered  Ireland.  Much  is  to 
be  hapedj  but  I  am  afraid  little  to  be  expected,  from  legia- 
lators  so  bound  by  the  trammels  of  party.  Would  that 
Irishmen  would  do  "justice'*  to  Ireland.  Hie  closer  do  ve 
examine  her  wants,  the  more  do  we  become  convinced  that 
the  ^  misgoyernment"  of  which  she  compluns  is  the  mis- 
gOTemment  of  her  own  sons.  The  landlords,  for  the  most 
part,  so  misgOTem  their  estates,  that  thdr  tenantry  are  dis- 
heartened; and  the  tenantry  almost  uniyersally  so  mis- 
govern their  iarmsy  that  they  do  not  produce  one-third  of  the 
produce  of  which  they  are  capable;  while  all  unite  in  so  mis- 
governing the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country,  that  instead 
of  being,  as  she  might  be,  and  as  she  ought  to  be,  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous,  she  is  about  the  poorest  and  most  ne- 
glected country  in  Europe. 

I  do  not,  however,  probe  her  wounds  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment, still  less  from  any  narrow-minded  prejudice.  The  ' 
more  prosperous  and  happy  is  Ireland  rendered,  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  British  empire,  the  more  prosperous 
and  happy  will  be  the  British  empire ;  therefore  would  I 
rather  strive  for  her  prosperity  and  happiness.  Many  land- 
lords are  willing  to  improve  their  wastes,  and  to  aflford 
employment,  but  they  have  not  the  means.  The  improve* 
ment  of  those  wastes  and  the  employment  of  the  people  are 
the  things  absolutely  required  to  lead  Ireland  towards  pro- 
sperity ;  and  if  the  landlords  cannot  accomplish  this,  or  will 
not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  do  it  for  them.  I 
am  not  a  Conciliation-hall  legislator,  called  in  to  prescribe, 
and  can  therefore  only  humbly  suggest  remedies.  A  remedy 
for  individuak  to  adopt,  which  would  in  many  cases  be 
efficacious,  I  take  from  the  example  of  Mr.  Keogh,  of  Mount 
Jerome,  near  Dublin,  who  has  an  estate  between  Boyle  and 
Sligo,  at  a  place  called  Geevagh.  His  plan  is  to  let  portions 
of  waste  land  at  a  fair  rent,  along  with  arable  land,  to  each 
tenant   He  exacts  payment  of  the  rent  of  his  arable  land. 
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bat  the  rent  of  his  waste  lands  he  terms  a  labour  rent.  His 
steward  marks  out  on  each  man's  portion  an  amount  of 
draining,  fencing,  gravelling,  and  liming  equal  to  the  rent, 
which,  if  done,  the  tenant  gets  a  receipt  for  this  rent.  If  he 
does  not  choose  to  do  it,  payment  is  exacted,  and  a  labourer 
is  paid  with  the  money  to  do  it.  By  this  means  and  steady 
perseverance,  wastes  which  were  unproductive  and  good  for 
nothing  have  been  brought  into  profitable  cultivation  without 
cost  to  the  landlord,  and  in  reality  without  cost  to  the  tenants, 
as  they  have  no  other  call  for  their  labour.  Thb^  however, 
will  only  be  partially  beneficial,  because  it  will  only  suit 
certain  localities,  and  certain  individuals  only  will  pursue  it. 

Another  plan  for  individuals  is  that  adopted  now  on  the 
estates  of  the  Waste  Land  Company — ^to  portion  out  five 
acres  of  waste  bog  bringing  half  an  acre  of  it  into  cultivation, 
so  that  it  will  grow  potatoes,  and  to  build  a  cottage  on  it. 
There  is  then  a  house  and  food  for  a  tenant ;  and  he  is  left  to 
bring  the  rest  of  his  five  acres  into  cultivation.  This  requires 
some  outlay  of  capital,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  very 
generally  followed,  though  it  is  a  sensible  working  plan."*^ 

A  Government  plan  might  be  such  an  one  as  was  adopted 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  bring  into  cultivation  the  marshes 
of  France.    Commissioners  were  appointed,  and  a  general 

*  The  outlay  of  capital  by  the  Waste  Land  Company  has  repaid  them  seven 
per  cent." — Major  Ludlow  Beamish' g  Visit  to  the  Kilkerrin  Estate  of  the  Irish 
Waste  Land  Company. 

**  For  the  comparatively  small  outlay  of  25,000/.,  the  Irish  Waste  Land 
Improyement  Society  have  placed  under  a  system  of  progressive  culture  18,000 
acres  of  waste  lands,  and  have  given  constant  employment  to  two  thousand 
persons."— 'Ibid,  p.  4. 

Dr.  Kane  says,  It  has  been  calculated,  that  of  the  land  at  present  waste, 
4,600,000  acres  are  really  available  for  agriculture ;  and  from  my  own  investiga- 
tions, I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  estimate  as  certainly  not  exaggerated.''-^ 
Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,  p.  244. 

Surely  here  is  ample  means  of  profitable  employment  for  a  people  starving  for 
want  of  it.  The  Census  Commissioners  state,  that  out  of  8,175,124  persons  (the 
population  of  Ireland  in  1841),  2,385,000  were  absolute  paupers,  and  this  with 
400,600,000  acres  of  reclaimable  waste ! 
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smrey  of  the  marshes  wfts  ordered  at  the  expense  of  the 
GoTemment.  The  boundaries  of  each  proprietor  were 
distinctly  marlced  npon  the  face  of  the  maps  w  plans,  describ- 
ing the  number  of  acres,  and  annexed  to  the  map  was  a 
yalaation  by  the  Conmiisrioners,  prior  to  any  drainage.  The 
Goremment  then  undertook  the  dnunage  at  its  own  expense, 
and  the  land§  were  aftenrards  offered  to  the  respective 
proprietors  at  the  expense  of  dnibage  which  the  Gorem- 
ment had  been  pat  to.  If  they  chose  to  redeem  the  property, 
they  paid  the  money ;  those  who  did  not  choose  to  do  so  had 
their  part  sold  by  public  auction,  and  the  balance  oyer  and 
above  the  cost  of  drainage  was  handed  over  to  the  proprietor, 
from  whom  the  land  had  been  taken.  This  was  an  arbitrary 
proceeding  which  would  not  perhaps  accord  wdl  with  our 
notions  of  freedom.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  it 
would  effect  great  good  in  reclaiming  the  wastes,  bringing 
in  small  capitalists  as  purchasers,  increasing  produce,  giving 
employment,  and  in  reality  injuring  no  one.  Another  plan  for 
the  Government  to  pursue  I  submit  with  greater  diffidence,  for 
I  cannot  quote  precedrat  for  it.  It  is  thb:^ — The  majority 
of  Irish  estates  are  burdened  with  mortgages  and  settlements 
to  such  an  extent  that  frequently  the  nominal  owner  is  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  narrowness  of  means,  and  he  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  afford  anything  towards  improvements,  or  to  be  able 
to  do  otherwise  than  exact  the  highest  rent.  His  estate 
therefore  deteriorates,  his  tenants  are  starving,  and  he 
himself  is  in  a  hopeless  state  of  poverty.  He  cannot  sell  any 
part  of  his  estate  to  free  himself  from  his  difficulties,  because 
the  mortgages  and  settlements  are  charges  upon  every  part 
of  it,  and  he  cannot  make  a  title  for  a  purchaser ;  all  this 
time  he  is  paying  5  or  6  per  cent,  on  these  encumbrances.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Government  should  pass  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  enabling  any  landed  proprietor  to  offer  a  portion 
of  his  estate  equal  in  value  to  the  encumbrances  upon  it,  at 
a  fair  valuation,  to  be  properly  ascertained  and  agreed  npon 
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by  both  parties,  and  giving  a  clear  title  to  the  -Goyernment 
as  the  purchaser  of  such  portion ;  the  Government,  with  the 
purchase-money  to  pay  off  at  once  the  mortgagees,  or  younger 
children  having  settlement  claims,  or  to  offer  them  funded 
securities  as  they  might  prefer.  The  Government  then  to 
offer  in  the  market  the  portion  of  the  estate  purchased,  with 
a  clear  title  founded  on  the  act  of  Parliament.  There  would 
be  no  want  of  small  capiialiatB  to  purchase ;  tad  every  such 
capitalist  who  bought  such  an  estate  would  set  to  work  to 
improve  it,  and  spend  money  upon  it.  The  original  owner 
would  hold  the  remainder  of  his  estate  clear  of  encujubrances, 
and,  if  anxious  to  improve,  would  then  be  able  to  do  so* 
Fresh  capital  and  energy  would  be  let  into  the  country; 
Vast  and  badly  numaged  estates  would  be  hrokm  np  into 
smaller  and  more  manageable  bulks,  and  a  great  amount  of 
employment  would  be  afforded  to  the  people,  whilst  the 
immediate  prospect  of  gain,  and  competition,  would  urge  them 
on  to  improve,  and  into  habits  of  steady  industry.  If  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  would  turn  their  attention  to  some 
feasible  project  of  this  kind,  and  endeavour  to  secure  a  cheap 
jurisdiction  by  the  barristers  of  local  courts  over  leases  below  a 
certain  amount  of  rent — say  lOZ.  or  20/.  a  year,  so  as  to  insure 
that  a  lease  shall  be  a  binding  agreement  on  both  sides,  then 
landlords  would  no  longer  be  embarrassed,  except  by  their 
own  fault;  they  would  be  induced  to  give  leases,  tenants 
would  be  encouraged  to  improve,  and  the  people  would  have 
employment,  and  live  in  consequent  comfort  and  content. 
If,  however,  they  must  have  Repeal  first,  or  Protestantise  the 
whole  country  first,  they  will  find  that  the  chances  of  obtain- 
ing either  object  are  about  equidistant :  they  will  have  ample 
opportunities  of  judging  "  how  profitable  is  talk,"  but  they 
will  not  remedy  the  evils  of  Ireland* 
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LETTER  XV. 

NOTICE  OP  ATTACK  IN  CONCILIATION  HALL.  — THE 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETr. 

Notice  of  Attack  in  Coiieiluitioii  Hall— Axunul  Meeting  of  the  Rojal  Agricoltoral 
Ixnprorement  Sodetj — The  Irich  Waste  Land  ImproTement  .  Company — Sub- 
letting and  want  of  Enterpriae — Oppreaiion  of  one  another — ^Neglected  Improve- 
ments. 

Bauikaslob,  Galwat,  October  2. 

The  coarse  which  I  haye  hitherto  pursued,  in  describing 
facts  simply  as  I  have  found  them, — in  telling  the  people  of 
England  that  which  they  are  most  anxious  to  learn — the 
regarding  Ireland,  unbiassed  by  the  yiolences  and 
absurdities  of  party, — appears  to  have  excited  the  most 
virulent  dislike  in  a  quarter  where  such  a  feeling  least  might 
have  been  expected.  That  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are,  in 
many  parts  of  it,  living  in  a  condition  of  misery  and  wretch- 
edness degrading  to  human  nature  is  too  true.  There  exists 
a  party  which  has  never  ceased  to  picture  forth  that  wretch- 
edness, and  to  call  for  the  application  of  a  peculiar  remedy. 
Honesty  of  purpose,  in  any  party,  courts  investigation  ;  and, 
if  that  purpose  be  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  it  will  gladly  accept  that  end,  obtained  by  whatever 
means,  and  will  aid  investigation,  in  order  that  the  best  means 
may  be  ascertained.  The  political  quack,  on  the  contrary, 
like  every  other  quack,  has  his  nostrum  for  everything; 
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the  cure  of  social  evils  is  with  him  a  secondary  consideration 
to  the  adoption  of  his  nostrum ;  inquiry — the  investigation  of 
truth — ^the  fair  consideration  of  facts  with  a  view  to  point 
attention  to  remedies  fitted  to  the  facts — he  shrinks  from, 
because  his]  nostrum  is  endangered ;  he  therefore  "  shuns  the 
light,"  will  wheedle,  abuse,  or^vilify  to  save  his  nostrum  from 
disgrace,  because  it  is  by  his  nostrum  that  he  lives.. 

The  latter  course  seems  to  be  the  one  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Repeal  party  in  Dublin  are  taking  with  regard  to  the 
investigation  which  you  have  intrusted  to  me.  If  their 
remedy  be  dictated  by  an  honest  purpose,  why  do  they  fear 
inquiry  ?  Why  do  they  resort  to  the  quack's  game,  of  first 
wheedling,  then  abusing,  and  at  last  attempting  to  vilify, 
hoping  to  damage  the  investigation  of  truth  ?  It  is  because 
their  nostrum  is  in  danger. 

I  feel  most  unwillingly  compelled  to  notice  some  recent 
proceedings  at  a  Repeal  meeting  held  in  a  building  termed 
"  Conciliation-hall "  in  Dublin.  On  Monday  last  Mr.  John 
O'Connell,  M.P.,  read  the  following  letter  at  a  public 
meeting  held  at  the  above  place,  which  he  said  he  had 
received : — 

"  Halesworth,  September  24,  1845. 

"  Sib, — I  have  this  moment  read  in  The  Times  of  yesterday  your  dirty 
and  unmanly  remarks  concerning  The  Times^  Conunissioner,  and  I  do  not 
lose  one  moment  to  tell  you  that  you  are  a  liar  and  a  blackguard." 

This  letter  has  a  signature  to  it  similar  to  my  own  name, 
and  is,  as  you  see,  dated  from  England.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  never  either  wrote,  or  authorized  to 
be  written,  any  such  letter,  nor  would  I  for  a  moment 
countenance  such  a  letter  being  written  on  my  behalf. 

Now,  this  letter  is  either  a  forgery  got  up  by  these  very 
parties,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  subject  of  the 
speeches  which  were  made  upon  it,  or,  if  genuine,  and  from 
England,  as  Mr.  John  O'Connell  in  his  speech  says  it  is,  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  well — nay,  he  did  know — 
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The  cone  wfakk  Mr.  Johm  O'Concn  the^  bcfitsiBs 
to  take        IwmeTcr,  witkovt  hiiiniiiMj  to  attiilmte  tbis 
letter  lose. 


Upon  thk  letter  ke  fcmds  >  gpeerk,  Ae  Amictgr  of  wkiA 
I  need  aoC  describe  to  jov,  mmi  m  tiie  dcfitk  of  Ui  £itve» 
CnrsoiiietliiiigtotilkmlMNit,ad  aaUit  deenaiid  mppRmng 
bogfater  froB  the  mmHimer  he  was  addresing,  defisds  his 
nrntrtam  hj  cailing  me  "  agiy."* 

He  is  fUknred  bjr  Mr.  Danid  O  CooneU  oq  tke  saaiie 
sobjeet.  I  extract  his  speech  from  the  Frtemmts  iiwrasfj 
which  I  Ik^  y<m  will  insert,  for  yoar  readers  to  infiirm 
themselTcs  of  the  character  of  a  Dublin  Bepeal  meetiiig. 
After  this,  Englishmen  will  know  how  to  estimate  the  rahie 
that  is  to  be  attached  to  Bepeal  meetings  in  Irdand. 

«'llieLanBAT«ML---jniif  letter  is  wh  a  ^kndid  ■nnple  of  E^gpik 
politenai  that,  for  the  benefit  and  edififstinn  of  the  Izidi  peofle,  I  Mia 
that  it  be  inaerted  in  the  minutes.  (Cheers  and  kagfater.)  It  would  be 
a  great  pity — bat  as  I  see  two  or  three  respectable  Knglish  persons  on  die 
gallery  looking  intently  at  me,  I  withdraw  the  term  *£iiglBh  poGteneaiy* 
and  admit  this  bhckgoaxdim  is  peculiar  to  the  person  himselil  (Cheen.) 
Bat  it  woold  be  a  great  pity  not  to  give  the  man  his  proper  aaaie. 
Formeriy,  when  deetions  were  earned  by  fixte  iA  money— and  joa  and 
I,Mr.  Chainiaa,areoldcnoagfa  to  remembv  it,— there  were  evciy  aort 
of  agentBy  from  the  law  agents  down  to  the  gutter  agent  It  so  happens 
also,  that  we  hare  erery  sort  of  commissionerB,  from  the  ocHnmisnoner  fsIL 
the  great  seal  down  to  a  gutter  commwoner.  Now,  I  hope  I  haTe 
infloenee  enough  with  the  press  to  haTe  this  i^Jlow  eaUed  in  futoiv  the 
getter  eomnussioner.  (Loud  laughter.)  Do  yon  know  what  he  myaf 
That  the  Irish  women  are  ugly— he  really  does.  (Loud  cries  <^  *  He  *8  a 
liar/)  OhI  how  ugly  they  are!  (Cheers.)  I  was  beginning  to  wish 
that  the  &llow  was  here,  but  may  he  never  hare  the  happiness  of  seeing 

*  The  whole  of  the  proceedings  in  Coociliation  Hall  rcgardiiig  this  Letter  will 
be  fotmd  in  the  Appendix,  No.  8.  They  are  nfficiently  absurd  and  contenqitible 
to  disarm  animositj.  It  is,  howerer,  melancholj  to  tlitnV  that  men  shcrald  waste 
their  tlsM  by  giroff  comtenaace  and  ipport  tn  «nM»  ^n^;^ 
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such  a  tight  (Laughter.)  I  think  we  have  done  with  this  gutter  com- 
missioner, and  I  move,  therefore,  that  the  letter  he  inserted  on  the  minutes. 
(Cheers.) 

Captain  Brodebick  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted." 

The  press  of  Ireland  are  at  liberty  to  designate  me  as  they 
please.  If  they  think  there  is  sense  and  wisdom  in  calling 
names,  probably  they  will  follow  Mr,  O'Connell's  advice.  I 
fancy,  however,  I  sec  the  lips  of  every  Englishman,  and  of 
every  sensible  Irishman,  curl  with  contempt  as  he  reads  this 
rubbish.  That  a  parcel  of  scolds  or  old  washerwomen  should 
begin  to  call  names  and  accuse  one  another  of  being  ugly'* 
might  not  excite  surprise;  but  to  find  grown  men  thus 
seriously  demeaning  themselves,  is  at  once  an  indication  of 
their  utter  unfitness  for  that  office  which  they  would  assume, 
— the  government  of  Ireland, — and  of  the  desperate  shifts  to 
which  they  are  compelled  to  resort.  The  best  excuse  per- 
haps for  the  gentleman  who  delivered  this  precious  speecli 
is,  that  he  is  growing  old. 

One  word,  however,  to  the  gentlemen  who  choose  to  pur- 
sue this  course.  If  you  imagine  that  you  will  either  sway 
me,  or  divert  me  from  my  object,  of  thoroughly  ascertaining 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  cause  of 
that  condition,  and  of  impartially  publishing  what  I  find  to 
be  the  fact,  by  such  tomfooleries  as  these,  it  may  save  you 
some  trouble  to  tell  you  at  once,  that  you  have  mistaken  your 
man.  You  may  copy  old  washerwomen  week  after  week, 
call  names,  and  comment  on  one  another's  "  ugliness,"  as 
much  as  you  please ;  I  shall  steadily  pursue  the  course  I 
have  marked  out  for  myself. 

I  regret  to  have  occupied  your  space  with  such  stuff*  as  I 
have  been  compelled  to  notice,  but  now  pass  from  it,  with 
the  indifference  of  contempt,  to  the  object  of  my  letter. 

This  town  is  the  seat  of  an  annual  great  fair — by  far  the 
greatest  in  Ireland — and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improve- 
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ment  Sodety  of  Ireland  also  hold  here  this  year  their  annnal 
show  during  the  present  week.  As  may  be  supposed,  it  is  a 
centre  for  the  gentry  to  flock  to  from  erery  distrkt. 

The  society  itself  is  bat  of  recent  origin,  and  is  supported 
by  annoal  sabscriptions  and  contributions  amounting  to 
about  3,000/.  a  year.  This  sum  is  distributed  in  prizes  for 
the  best  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  pigs,  poultry,  flax,  doth,  &c., 
and,  under  the  efiect  of  these  premiums,  a  very  &ir  show  of 
all  these  kinds  of  stock  and  produce  has  been  obtained. 

Its  great  Talue,  of  course,  is  in  the  encouragement  to  im- 
provement which  it  affords,  and  in  the  knowledge  which  it 
conveys  to  the  farmers  who  may  risit  the  annual  shows.* 

*  I  could  not,  howerer,  bat  remark  the  mpatfay  of  the  working  fiunen — Me 
men  to  derive  benefit  from  the  operations  of  soch  a  society — to  its  proteediugs. 
The  first  day,  or 'grand  show-day — a  half-crown  admiaakm-day — the  yard  of  the 
society  was  crowded  with  gentry,  their  ladies,  and  faAionable  parties.  There 
were  no  limners.  The  second  day,  or  shilling  admission-day,  was  the  fumtn' 
day,  but  scarcely  a  friese-coated  fumer  seemed  to  think  it  worth  a  shilling  to  go 
and  see  improred  breeds  of  stock,  specimens  of  agricoltiiral  implements,  new 
agricaltoral  inrentions,  and  samples  of  fine  produce,  widi  aoconnts  of  their  mcana 
of  growth.  So  fiur  as  frieze-coated  fimners  were  concerned,  the  diow-yard  the 
second  day  was  nearly  without  titem,  and  was  thronged  only  by  people  of  other 
grades  of  society  and  aTocations.  It  would  seem  that  the  calibre  of  the  peaaanft 
fimners'  mind  is  scarcely  reached  by  such  means.  There  is  mndi  of  tmth  in  die 
following  observations  of  Major  Ludlow  Beamish  of  Cork,  in  his  pamphlet, 
**  A  Remedy  for  the  Impending  Scarcity :  '* — **  The  steward  of  a  wealtity  member 
of  an  agricultural  association,  by  means  of  forcing,  watching,  and  liquid  nunnrii^ 
the  sunny  portion  of  a  finTOured  field,  produces  twelve  gigantic  roots  of  mangd 
wurzd,  for  which  his  lord,  sitting,  perhaps,  leisurely  in  his  study,  is  awarded 
the  first  prize.  The  owner's  health  is  toasted  at  the  agricultural  dinner,  where 
the  heroes  of  mangel  and  turnip  reciprocate  laudations  upon  their  respective  merits, 
and  science  crowns  their  triumph  with  an  exposition  of  tbe  several  portions  of 
nitrogen,  ammonia,  gluten,  albumen,  et  hoc  genut  oenie,  which  they  have  uncon- 
sciously called  into  action.  The  praises  of  green  crops  and  stall-feeding  are  duly 
sung — the  visitors  separate — the  prizes  are  recorded — ^die  speeches  figure  in  print; 
but  in  vain  do  we  look  for  the  effects  upon  the  holding  of  the  working  farmer. 
Perhaps,  even  in  the  close  vicinity  of  those  whose  skill  and  science  have  been  titus 
rewarded,  the  very  tenants  of  the  victor  may  be  found  ignorantly  or  obstinately 
pursuing  the  most  unprofitable  mode  of  culture.  And  why?  Because  the 
exertions  of  the  proprietor  have  terminated  with  his  speech,  or  are,  at  most, 
extended  to  tite  limits  of  his  own  form. 

**  If  the  agricultural  reader  consider  this  picture  too  highly  coloured,  I  would 
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As  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment in  this  country,  a  sample  of  Uopetonn  oats  was  shown 
— ^the  straw  at  least  six  feet  high  and  very  strong,  the  grain 
large,  fall,  and  heavy,  grown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Potts,  on  a 
thorough-drained  bog  unth  20  feet  of  turf  under.  On  the  flax- 
stall  were  many  bundles  of  flax  out  of  Mayo  and  Down. 
Some  of  the  flax  from  the  county  of  Down,  owing  to  the 
improvements  in  its  manufacture,  was  of  beautiful  texture, 
and  was  said  to  be  worth  120Z.  the  ton ;  whilst  some  brought 
from  Mayo  for  competition  was  so  rudely  manufactured  as 
not  to  be  worth  28/.  the  ton ;  the  poor  peasants  who  brought 


inTite  him  to  traTel  the  nuul-ooach  road  from  Cork  to  Bantry — ^a  district  fiiTOored 
by  the  presence  of  no  less  than  three  Agricultural  Societies.  I  would  request  his 
candid  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  land  held  by  working  farmers  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  and  I  would  abide  by  the  result.  ^ 

"  Hie  ordinary  Irish  fiurmer  is  not  easily  turned  away  from  the  beaten  track, 
in  which  he  has  foUowed  from  boyhood  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  He  has 
grown  two  or  more  white  crops  in  succession,  with  a  return  that  satisfies  himself; 
his  manure  for  potato-land  has  been  allowed  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  before 
planting,  without  injtiry,  as  he  beUeres,  to  his  crop  ;  his  pig  has  fattened  without 
a  sty ;  his  children  have  been  bred  and  bom  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  dungheap  ; 
his  cow  has  thriven  without  turnips ;  his  potatoes  have  been  raised,  and  abun- 
dantly,  without  drill  husbandry  ;  weeds  have  grown  up,  and  shed  their  seed,  and 
grown  again,  without  altogether  covering  his  land ;  the  liquid  manure  has  run 
waste  into  the  neighbouring  brook,  without  his  being  sensible  of  the  loss ;  draining, 
he  thinks,  would  never  pay — subsoiling  he  cannot  comprehend.  To  make  the 
cottier  tenant  alive  to  these  radical  defects  in  the  mode  of  culture  which  he 
ignorantly  pursues,  requires  something  very  different  from  the  ordinary  operations 
of  agricultural  societies,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  a  course  of  personal  super- 
intendence, instruction,  and  encouragement,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so 
successfully  practised  on  the  estates  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement 
Society.  The  main  feature  of  this  system  is  the  control  of  resident  agricul- 
turUts  upon  each  estate,  who,  by  means  of  coaxing,  persuading,  threatening, 
encouraging,  or,  if  necessary,  coercing,  effect  the  adoption  of  a  prescribed  course 
of  tillage,  and  otherwise  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  tenants  higher  notions  of 
social  comfort.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Waste 
Land  Society  ;  it  is  also  the  most  expensive  part,  but  one  upon  which  the  whole 
fabric  depends  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  landed  proprietor  in  Ireland 
adopting  the  same  system  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  improved  condition  of 
his  tenantry,  the  more  certain  payment  of  his  rent,  the  improvement  of  his  land, 
and  the  mental  satisfaction  which  would  be  afforded  him,  by  the  establishment 
upon  his  property  of  order,  cleanliness,  dvilixation,  and  peace." 
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it  in  looked  at  the  fine  flax  in  despair,  and  appeared  to  be 
most  anxioos  to  learn  how  to  manage  their  flax  properiy. 
The  society  has  sent  orer  mat  to  Bdg^om  to  learn  the  col- 
tore  and  manofactore  ct  flax,  and  it  was  onder  the  manage- 
ment of  these  agricoltorists  that  the  fine  flax  was  manofiie- 
tored.  A  crop  thos  manag<Hl,  firom  the  estate  of  Sir  Bichaid 
O'Donnell,  gained  the  second  prize,  and  presented  a  corioos 
contrast  to  another  grown  near  it  by  the  nntaoght  peasants. 
SkiU  and  knowledge  here,  therefore,  showed  a  difference  of 
aboot  90/.  a  ton  in  the  Taloe  of  the  prodoce  of  a  flax-fiekL 
Ten  years  ago  fine  mill-spon  yam  of  14  hanks  to  the  poond 
was  imported  by  the  weavers  of  Belfitst  firom  France  and 
Belgiom,  as  their  own  coarse  badly-manofiictored  flax  woold 
not  spin  so  fine  a  thread.  Now  the  spinners  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  are  able  to  undersell  the  French  and  Belgians  in  this 
yam,  spon  from  their  own  home-grown  flax. 

At  the  Council  dinner  of  the  Society,  the  speeches  of  most 
interest  were  those  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  M.P.,  and  of 
the  Earl  of  Devon  relative  to  the  improvements  effected  by 
the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Company.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford quoted  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Robinson  before  the 
Land  Commission,  to  show  the  benefits  which  have  been 
effected  by  that  company.  It  appears  firom  that  evidence, 
that  two  estates  were  purchased  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
the  tenants  on  which  were  "  miserably  poor,  dwelling  in  turf 
hovels,"  and  that  "  green  crops,  and  the  value  of  manure 
and  hay  were  unknown."  There  was  no  such  thing  as  hay 
made  on  these  estates,  and  so  absurdly  ignorant  were  the 
peasantry  as  to  getting  in  a  hay  crop,  that  (to  quote  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Robinson)  "  they  actually  asked  four  guineas 
an  acre  for  mowing  hay."  At  the  estate  of  Gleneaske,  pur- 
chased by  the  company,  Mr.  Robinson  says,  "  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  we  induced  the  tenants  to  forego  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  and  adopt  the  cultivation  of  turnips, 
d  wurzel,  or  other  green  crops."   An  idea  of  the 
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diffieuUy  of  leading  the  tenants  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  fiiet: — On  one  of  these  estates  Colonel  Robinson 
was  applied  to  bj  a  tenant  for  a  farm,  which  he  agreed  to  let 
to  him  <m  condition  of  his  fulfilling  the  rules  of  the  com- 
pany, and  eoltirating  his  land  on  the  system  laid  down* 
The  tenant  scratehing  his  head  said,  Sure,  your  honour,  if 
I  pay  you  the  rent,  mayn't  I  cultiTate  the  farm  as  I  like  V* 
Colonel  Bobinson  told  him  he  could  not  have  the  iarm  on 
such  terma,  and  endeavoured  to  reason  with  the  man  that  it 
was  for  his  own  interest  to  cultivate  it  on  a  system  of  green 
crops  and  rotation.  The  man's  answer  to  this  was,  Sure, 
if  I*m  satisfied  with  praties  and  buthermilk,  you  may  be  the 
same  wid  the  rent.**  Colonel  Robinson  tried  again,  endea- 
voured to  convince  the  peasant  that  his  system  of  cultivation 
was  an  ignorant  and  unprofitable  one,  and  put  to  him  this 
question,  If  you  did  not  know  your  road,  and  wanted  a 
guide,  would  yon  follow  this  gentleman  (pointing  to  a  gen- 
tleman beside  him)  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  or  me  with 
the  full  use  of  my  eyesight f*  "Sure,  and  I'd  follow  the 
gentleman,"  was  the  Irishman's  answer.  "  Why  so  ?"  "  Be- 
case  he  couldn't  see  to  lead  me  asthray."  Such  is  their  pre- 
judice to  old  habits  and  their  suspicion  of  every  attempt  at 
improvement.*    We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  influ- 


*  Major  Ludlow  Beamish,  of  Cork,  in  a  pamphlet  describing  a  visit  to  the 
Glcneaske  estate  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  says  (p.  12), — **  I  doubt  much  whether  any  oration  or  dissertation  can  supply 
the  absence  of  that  personal  superintendence  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  ignorant  Irish  cottier-tenant  take  the  proper  steps  to  ensure  a  good  crop. 
'  When  I  insisted  on  the  turnip-plants  being  thinned  out  to  nine  inches  distance,' 
said  Mr.  Lermout,  the  steward,  '  and  showed  them  the  distance  by  pulling  up  a 
few  myself,  it  was  like  pulling  the  hairs  out  of  their  heads ;  some  actually  cried  1 ' 
And  then  the  waste  of  liquid  manure  by  allowing  the  rain  to  sweep  it  from  the 
dung-heap  down  the  slope  of  the  hill — the  increase  of  weeds  from  allowing  them 
to  stand  and  shed  their  seed — the  indispensable  necessity  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
absence  of  all  extraneous  lumber  in  the  dairy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  filthiness  of 
keeping  animals  in  the  dwelling-house, — all  these  points  are  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  tenants  by  the  managing  director  and  the  ever-watchfol 
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ence  which  long  habit  and  early  training  ha^e  upon  men, 
and  not  hastily  blame  the  peasant  for  exhibiting  sos'picion, 
who  has  but  too  often  been  deceiTed,  and  who'  from  his  youth 
upwards  has  been  neglected  and  left  untaught  Persevering 
attention  and  instruction,  however,  will  do  much.  By  fol- 
lowing out  this  course  steadily,  Colonel  Bobinson  says  the 
peasants  are  becoming  more  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  more 
comfortable ;  and  that  now,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
orderly,  sober,  and  industrious."  The  same  gentleman,  in 
his  evidence  (Appendix,  Part  II.  page  5),  says, — 

The  first  four  years  of  the  tenant's  term  is  the  period  of  his  greatest 
difficulties  on  new  mountain  farms ;  but  by  carefully  watching  over  all 
matters  of  detail,  and  by  steady  perseverance  in  established  principles  on 
the  part  of  the  society,  and  habitual  industry  and  economy,  with  tolerable 
attention  to  good  examples  and  instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  it 
is  morally  certain  they  will  prosper,  of  which  the  actual  progress  of  those 
now  on  the  estates  affords  abundant  testimony,*  and,  if  extension  was 
giyen  to  the  operations  of  the  society,  a  large  number  of  the  destitute  pea- 
santry might  be  employed  in  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  of  Irelaiid  with 
great  benefit  to  the  country,  themsdyes,  and  their  employers.  The  fol- 
lowing obstacles  have  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  the  society,  and 
narrowed  its  sphere  of  usefulness: — The  very  high  rents  and  onerous 
terms  demanded  for  the  waste  landsj  by  which  a  large  part  of  the  capital 
has  been^absorbed,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invested  m  nnprooe- 
ments.  The  shareholders  have  been  discouraged,  and  the  directors  deterred 
from  taking  other  estates.  From  the  society's  act  of  incorporation  haying 
no  protective  clause  against  assessments  for  a  term  of  years,  as  in  similar 
English  acts,  we  are  absolutely  called  on  to  pay  the  cess  and  all  species  of 


steward.  Bnt  they  are  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  directioiui  orer  and  over  again, 
and  almost  employ  coercion,  or  at  leaatj  refiuie  all  participation  in  the  amnial 
prizes  to  those  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  steward.  Tliese  prizes 
are  given  annually  for  draining,  green  crops,  cattle,  cleanliness,  &c.,  to  which  Ihe 
proprietors  in  ht  contribute  liberally,  and  great  emulation  is  created  amongst  the 
tenantry." 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  9.  Statement  of  outlay  and  retoms  for  three  years  on 
one  plantation-acre  of  bog  or  mountain-land  on  tbe  Kilkerrin  estate,  Galway,  of 
the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society. 
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local  taxation  when  we  are  not  receivLag  onnelyes  the  slightest  pecu- 
niaiy  return. 

"  If  the  landlords  woold  be  content  to  let  fair^  redaimable  waste  lands 
on  moderate  terms,  to  reodve  an  increase  of  rent  at  fixed  periods,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  the  improvements,  the  capital  required  to  be 
invested  would  be  small  with  respect  to  the  number  of  acres  to  be  re- 
claimed ;  and  tenants  being  admitted  at  low  rents  for  the  first  few  years 
to  rise  progressiyely  afterwards,  would  (aided  by  the  instruction  and  allow- 
ances they  receive)  find  it  to  then:  advantage  to  hold  farms  under  the 
society;  and,  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  extent  and  value  of  their  im- 
provements and  property,  become  gradually  and  certainly  in  a  condition  to 
pay,  with  ease  to  themselves,  such  rents  for  their  lands  as  would  insure 
a  good  return  for  the  sodet/s  investment,  and  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  income  to  the  head  landlord." 

It  appears  also,  by  the  evidence  of  this  gentleman  (page  7), 
that  the  company,  by  an  expenditure  of  9,5002.  in  reclaiming, 
have  realized  an  annual  income  of  1,262/.* 

The  high  rents  injudiciously  demanded  by  the  landowners 
for  waste  lands,  is  a  feature  the  mischief  of  which  was  ably 
pointed  out  by  the  Earl  of  Devon  to  the  meeting.  Some 
landlords  have  neither  the  enterprise  nor  the  capital  them- 
selves to  improve,  and  they  are  so  fearful  lest  any  one  pos- 
sessing those  requisites  should  gain  any  advantage,  though 
it  must  eventually  benefit  themselves,  that  they  impose  terms 
too  greedy  to  be  complied  with.  This  greediness  of  gain, 
and  timidity  of  venturing  a  shilling,  is  another  mesh  of  the 
network  of  difficulties  which  deters  the  advance  of  Ireland. 


*  Major  Ludlow  Beamiflh^  of  Cork,  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  him 
relative  to  the  improvements  on  the  Kilkerrin  estate  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land 
Company,  entitled  a  ''Remedy  for  the  Impending  Scarcity''  (p.  12),  says, — 
*'  The  model  farm  of  this  estate,  containing  ten  Irish  or  sixteen  statute  acres, 
which  are  laid  out  in  a  four-course  rotation,  now  present  the  most  luxuriant  crops 
of  mangels,  turnips,  potatoes,  oats,  and  clover.  Four  years  since  this  land  was  a 
swamp,  and  last  year  it  produced  a  nett  profit  of  21.  lOs,  per  acre.  If  any  fault 
can  be  found  with  the  crops,  it  is  that  the  oats  are  too  heavy,  and  consequently 
have  been  a  good  deal  laid  by  the  late  rains.'' 
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The  same  Sspoea6an  exists  in  the  middlenmiy  ta  whom  he 
lets  his  land.  The  middleman  of  100  acres  is  no  farmer,  as 
in  England,  who  invests  his  capital,  and  skill,  and  industry 
in  the  land,  and  looks  for  a  fiur  profit.  BSs  laaness  makes 
him  prefer  doing  nothing ;  his  greediness  and  necessities 
make  him  resort  to  saUettii^  at  exorhitaBt  rents  to  poor 
tenants,  whilst  he  lires  an  idle,  nsdeas  extortioner  on  the 
profit  rent.  The  small  tenant  is  his  copj  in  Hub  ;  he  lets  an 
acre,ontof  hisfiumof  six  acres,  in  con-acre  to  some  wretched 
labourer,  who  for  the  potatoes  grown  on  this  land  is  perhaps 
compelled  to  work  for  the  farmer  the  whole  year.  K  the 
petty  farmer  saves  20/.,  he  does  not  seek  to  improre  his 
house,  or  his  farm,  or  his  system  of  cultivation,  or  his  stock, 
but  sticks  the  money  in  a  hole  in  his  thatch,  or  turns  what  is 
called  gombeen''  man,  and,  with  the  greediness  of  an 
usurer,  sells  meal  and  potatoes  to  the  poor  in  their  necessity, 
at  the  most  exorbitant  and  rascally  interest.  An  instance 
was  mentioned  to  me  to-day  of  one  of  these  men  having 
charged  60  per  cent,  interest  per  month  to  a  labourer  for  the 
loan  of  ILy  or  600  per  cent,  per  annum !  It  is  this  very 
spirit  of  extortion  which  sickens  and  drives  away  English 
capitalists  from  among  them.  It  is  a  fact,  which  has  often 
been  pointed  out  to  me,  and  which  I  was  slow  to  believe, 
that  the  peasantry  oflen  practise  the  most  amazing  extor- 
tions on  one  another.  They  are  often  badly  treated  by  their 
landlords,  and  worse  by  the  middlemen,  but  it  is  the  baililBT 
and  driver,  the  man  of  their  own  class,  who  worst  uses  them, 
next  to  the  atrocious  mode  in  which,  as  petty  usurers,  and  as 
the  subletters  of  cottages  and  con-acre  patches  of  land,  they 
extort  from  and  tyrannize  over  one  another.  The  poor 
people  we  may  excuse  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  and  strive 
to  teach  them  better ;  but  there  is  no  apology  for  men  in  the 
class  of  landlords  exhibiting  this  narrow-minded,  and,  eventu- 
ally to  themselves,  most  unprofitable  over-greediness  of  gain; 
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whilst  at  the  same  time  they  show  the  most  anaccountable 
^>athj  to  the  most  manifest  advantages,  which  it  reqnirea 
only  a  little  exertion  to  realize.  From  Galway  to  Tnam 
there  is  a  tract  of  25  miles  of  fine  alluTial  soil.  This  land  is 
now  covered  with  water  six  months  in  the  year,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  floods  in  autumn,  to  the  frequent  destruction  of  the 
crops.  Sheep  cannot  be  put  upon  it  because  they  become 
liable  to  the  rot.  A  preliminary  survey  was  made  of  this 
land  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  and  they  reported  that 
if  drained  it  would  yield  10  per  cent,  profit,  and  that  nearly 
3,000  acres  of  land  might  be  reclaimed.  A  detailed  survey 
then  became  necessary  in  order  to  the  drainage,  but  not  a 
landed  proprietor  would  subscribe  a  single  penny  towards 
the  expense  of  it ;  and  meantime  the  labourers  on  this  25 
miles  of  country  have  barely  any  employment,  though  this 
drainage  would  fully  employ  them.  Apathy,  want  of  enter- 
prise, and  suspicion,  keep  the  landowners  generally  from 
either  improving  themselves  or  trusting  any  one  who  will 
show  them  how  to  improve ;  and  an  excessive  greediness 
will  not  let  them  sufier  the  Waste  Land  Company  or  any  one 
else  to  undertake  the  improvements  for  them  on  terms  which 
will  realize  a  profit.  There  are,  however,  some  honourable 
exceptions.  Lord  Clancarty  has  done  much  in  improving 
this  neighbourhood  by  draining  and  encouraging  his  tenantry. 
Lord  Wallscourt  has  done  the  same  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Galway,  and  there  are  others  of  equal  merit. 

My  letter  is  getting  too  long  to  be  further  extended  on 
this  subject,  but  surely  enough  has  been  shown  to  prove 
what  advantages  may  be  derived  by  the  tenant-farmer  from 
agricultural  institutions  and  model  schools,  which  will  teach 
him  to  improve  his  present  wretched  mode  of  agriculture ; 
and  how  much  is  in  the  power  of  the  landlords  to  aid  im- 
provement and  to  promote  civilization  and  prosperity,  which 
they  now  utterly  neglect.    It  is  indeed  but  another  evidence 
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LETTER  XV. 

NOTICE  OP  ATTACK  IN  CONCILIATION  HALL.  —  THE 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

Notice  of  Attack  in  Conefliation  Hall— Anniial  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricoltaral 
Improvement  Society — The  Irish  Waste  Land  ImproTement  .  Company — Sub- 
letting and  want  of  Enterprise — Oppression  of  one  another — Neglected  Improye- 
Bients. 

Baujnaslob,  Galwat,  October  2. 

Thb  coarde  wlucli  I  have  hitherto  pursued,  in  describing 
facts  simply  as  I  haye  found  them, — in  telling  the  people  of 
England  that  which  they  are  most  anxious  to  learn — the 
truth — regarding  Ireland,  unbiassed  by  the  violences  and 
absurdities  jfMirty, — appears  to  have  excited  the  most 
virulent  dislike  In  a  quarter  where  such  a  feeling  least  might 
have  been  expected.  That  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are,  in 
many  parts  of  it,  living  in  a  condition  of  misery  and  wretch- 
edness degrading  to  human  nature  is  too  true.  There  exists 
a  party  which  has  never  ceased  to  picture  forth  that  wretch- 
edness, and  to  call  for  the  application  of  a  peculiar  remedy. 
Honesty  of  purpose,  in  any  party,  courts  investigation  ;  and, 
if  that  purpose  be  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  it  will  gladly  accept  that  end,  obtained  by  whatever 
means,  and  will  aid  investigation,  in  order  that  the  best  means 
may  be  ascertained.  The  political  quack,  on  the  contrary, 
like  every  other  quack^  has  his  nostrum  for  everything; 
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LETTER  XVI. 

TBE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEASANTRY  OF  ROSCOMMON, 
FROM  NEGLECT  AND  WANT  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

CompariBon  between  tlie  Highlander's  and  the  Irishman's  Cottage — Effect  of 
« .  Grazing  on  the  Prosperity  of  tiie  People — Condition  of  tke  Tenantry  of  Rot* 
common — Necessity  of  obtaining  Con-acre  by  the  poor  Cotters ;  its  Injury  to 
the  Land — Effect  of  Burning  on  Cultivation — Comparison  of  English  and  Irish 
Landlords  in  their  DeaUngs  wiA  their  Tenantry — Necessity  of  Emfloyment 
and  Instruction  in  Agriculture  being  givc^  to  the  Tenantry — What  skilled 
Agricultural  Labour  effects  in  Belgium — ^What  it  may  effect  in  Ireland. 

Castlebea,  Roscommon,  October  6. 
In  my  journey  from  Ballinasloe  to  this  place,  I  have  passed 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Roscommon.  Un- 
til this  journey  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  wretched 
as  were  the  cottier  hovels  of  Connaught,  they  were  exceeded 
in  wretchedness  by  the  mud  cabins  of  the  west  coast  of  Su- 
therlandshire  and  Ross-shire,  in  Scotland.  The  only  superi- 
ority of  the  poor  Highlander's  cottage  is  in  its  greater  clean- 
liness— or  rather  in  its  superior  comparative  cleanliness,  for 
clean  they  are  not ;  the  mud  cabins  themselves  are  in  every 
respect  worse  than  those  generally  met  with  in  Ireland.  In  Ros- 
common, however,  the  desolate  misery  of  the  Highlander's  hut 
is  rivalled ;  in  filthiness  and  dirt  the  Irishman's  hut  distances 
all  competition.*    It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  this  simi- 

*     To  our  shame,  we  must  confess,  that  in  Ireland  our  tenants  (I  speak  of  the 
poorait  and  greatest  part  of  them)  hare  radier  huta  than  houses,  and  those  of  our 
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larity  of  wretchedness  in  their  dwellings  between  the  poor 
Highlander  of  West  Sutherland  and  Ross  should  be  accom- 
panied not  only  by  a  similarity  of  race  in  its  origin,  but  also 
by  a  similarity  in  the  mode  of  agriculture  pursued.  From 
Sutherlandshire  the  brave  Highlander  has  been  banished, 
and  the  glens  and  braes  for  which  his  fathers  fought  no 
longer  afford  him  a  home ;  the  shepherd  is  the  solitary  in- 
habitant ;  there  is  now  not  a  smoke'*  in  the  once  populous 
valleys ;  heather  and  moss  have  grown  over  his  hearth,  for 
sheep  are  found  more  profitable  than  men.  The  Highlander 
himself  is  driven  out  to  live  as  he  can  on  some  bleak  shore, 
or  to  exist  on  the  bog  which  he  laboriously  reclaims.  In 
Roscommon,  the  same  course,  though  with  much  less  of 
atrocity,  has  been  pursued.  It  is  chiefly  a  grazing  county. 
The  beast  fattens  on  the  best  land ;  whilst  the  man  is  driven 
to  the**  poor  lands  and  to  the  bog,  to  starve  out  a  miserable 
existence**    Untaught,  uncivilized,  he  knows  not  how  to 

cotters  are  built,  like  birds'  nests,  of  dirt  wrought  together,  and  a  few  sticks  and 
some  straw,  and,  like  them,  are  generally  remoTed  once  a  year,  and  consequently 
as  migratory  and  not  so  durable  as  the  carts  and  waggons  of  the  wandering  Tartars. 
Numbers  of  them  have  no  chimney,  either  for  want  of  wood  or  sldll  to  build  one, 
but  vent  the  smoke  like  those  of  the  Hottentots ;  and  if  we  had  a  market,  as 
Mr.  Beauplon  says,  the  Cossacks  have,  for  wooden  chimneys  ready  made,  our  poor 
people  hare  not  a  penny  to  buy  one. 

"  As  miserable  as  they  look  on  tiie  outside,  tiie  family  within  are  ftiU  as 
wretched,  half-starved,  and  half-clad,  so  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
lodge  them  better,  and  use  them  to  warmer  cottages  and  clothing,  and  a  cleanlier 
way  of  feeding  and  living,  if  we  would  have  them  cultivate  their  lands  or  manu- 
factures to  any  purpose.  The  flax  they  spin  is  generally  sooted  and  blacked  with 
the  smoke,  and  sells  at  much  the  worse  price  for  that  reason,  and  no  trade  or 
business  can  be  carried  on,  nor  even  the  butter  and  cheese  made,  or  drink  brewed, 
or  life  itself  sustained,  with  any  ease  or  comfort  in  them.  We  should  therefore 
improve  their  buildings  as  well  as  our  own  houses,  and  see  them  more  snug,  warm, 
and  decent,  to  give  them  a  taste  and  desire  for  the  reasonable  satisfactions  of  life, 
and  this  will  be  the  best  way  to  spur  them  on  to  industry  and  labour,ybr  the  more 
they  tpend  the  more  they  must  earn ;  but  if  they  keep  in  the  present  sleepy  sloth, 
dirt,  and  rags,  they  will  never  labour,  but  prefer  the  dog's  life,  ease  and  hunger." 
— Rejlections  and  Resolutions  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Madden,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  p.  11. 

*  Mr.  Joseph  Sandfbrd,  farmer  in  Roscommon,  is  asked  in  his  evidence 
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improye ;  and  in  his  desperate  struggle  for  food  it  would 
seem  to  be  his  evil  genius,  his  sad  misfortune,  to  do  mischief, 
to  deteriorate,  to  mark  his  path  with  barrenness  and  wretch- 
edness. 

The  rule  here  appears  to  be  to  have  a  non-resident  pro- 
prietary. 

"  There  is  100,000/.  a  year  absentee  property  without  any 
return,  in  a  circuit  of  fourteen  miles,"  says  Mr.  Kelly,  a  large 
farmer  at  Castlerea* — and  very  generally  the  agent  is  an 
absentee  also,  coming  only  twice  a  year  to  receive  the  rent. 
It  is  thus  on  Lord  Essex's  estate  here.f  Often  the  estates 
are  placed  under  receivers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
mortgage  debts  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  receivers  have  no 
duty  to  perform  but  to  collect  the  rents  twice  a  year.  "  The 
receiver  is  merely  receiver;  he  has  no  personal  interest  in  the 

(p.  362), — In  case  of  new  letting  a  farm,  upon  which  there  may  be  a  number  of 
tenants,  what  is  the  course  usually  adopted  ? " — **  They  generally  pick  the  best 
tenant ;  and  if  there  is  a  waste  to  the  farm,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  they  put 
those  that  they  cannot  accommodate  on  the  waste  land,  and  give  them  the  edges 
of  bogs,  and  so  on.  The  country  people  term  it  transporting  them ;  they  are 
banished  to  some  comer  of  the  bog." 

Dr.  Madden  wrote  thus  on  this  subject  in  his  time :— **  What  still  aggravates 
our  calamity  is,  that  we  have  utterly  overlooked  the  only  resource  for  our  mis- 
fortunes or  mismanagement  by  neglecting  those  methods  and  means  of  gain  which 
might  have  borne  the  burthen  of  our  other  follies,  having  kept  our  poor  as  lazy 
and  ignorant  as  we  found  them,  and  stupidly  employed  the  best  part  of  them  and 
our  lands,  just  as  the  Spaniards  do  the  Indians  and  the  vast  savannahs  of  America, 
to  feed  great  droves  of  cattle. 

"  By  this  means  we  have  laid  waste  and  almost  depopulated  some  of  the  finest 
counties  in  the  kingdom,  and  instead  of  turning  them  to  those  great  fountains  of 
wealth,  a  gainful  trade,  handicraft,  arts,  manufactures,  and  fisheries,  we  have  made 
them  and  ourselves  little  better  than  contemptible  drovers  and  butchers  for  wiser 
nations." — Reflections  and  Resolutions  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland  ^  by 
the  late  Dr.  Madden^  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ^  p.  3. 

*  Lord  Devon's  Commission,  Appendix,  Part  II.  p.  370. 

t  Mr.  John  Robert  Malone,  under  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  in  his 
evidence  (Part  II.  p.  358),  is  asked, — "  To  whom  does  the  property  in  Roscommon^ 
from  which  you  were  ejected,  belong  ? " — '*  Lord  Essex  is  the  head  landlord.'* 

10.  "  Does  he  reside  here        "  No." 

11.  "  Docs  his  agent  reside  here  ? " — "  No,  he  resides  in  the  north,  and  comer 
twice  a  year  to  receive  the  rent — an  absentee  landlord  and  an  absentee  agent." 
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condition  of  the  tenantry ;  he  merely  comes  down  to  get  his 
money,  and  away  he  goes."*  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Domi- 
niek  Corr,  the  agent  to  Lord  De  Freyne^f  the  agents  of 
many  small  properties,  and  receivers  "  come  down  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  they  know  no  more  of  the  state  of  the 
tenants  than  they  do  of  the  longitude."  To  save  themselyes 
trouble  the  agents  and  receivers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
letting  the  lands  by  tender,  or  ^  proposal,"  as  they  term  it, 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Generally  the  large  &rms  are  let 
by  proposal,"  and  the  landlords  generally  will  hold  out 
for  the  highest."  There  is  no  system  of  valuation  as  to  the 
small  tenants ;  whatever  rent  is  demanded  from  them  they 
must  pay  it ;"  and  a  higher  rent  is  generally  put  upon 
them  than  upon  the  large  farmers."  They  agree  to  any 
rent  to  get  into  the  lands,  and  then  they  do  not  pay  the  rent 
till  they  are  made  to  pay  it.  They  are  eager  to  get  the  land 
in  order  to  get  into  possession,  there  are  so  many  bidding 
for  it"§  Sometimes  tracts  of  land  have  been  thus  let  to 
men  having  no  intention  to  use  the  land,  but  to  sublet  it 
at  an  increased  rent.    These  men  exact  enormous  rents. 

Almost  all  the  outcry  and  vexation  you  meet  with  is  where 
land  is  held  under  a  middleman."  ||  "  The  middleman  is  the 
ruination  of  the  country."  If  The  small  tenants  are  placed 
on  the  bogs  skirting  the  good  land  let  to  the  large  farmers. 
These  tenants  of  three  or  four  acres  of  bad  land  cannot  exist 
and  pay  their  high  rents  without  hiring  con-acre  land — that 
is,  good  land — for  the  purpose  of  setting  potatoes  or  oats, 
for  which  an  enormous  rent  is  often  paid.    "  It  is  the  actual 


*  Statement  of  Mr.  Kelly,  magistrate  and  depntj-lieatenant,  Lord  Drron's 
Commission,  Appendix,  Part  II.  p.  342. 
t  Ibid.  p.  376. 

t  Mr.  Hughes's  Evidence,  ibid.  p.  346. 

§  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Mahon,  land-agent,  ibid.  p.  356. 

II  Mr.  KeUy's  EvidflDoe,  ibid.  p.  341. 

If  Ibid.  p.  354. 
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existence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  small  holders ;  they  have 
no  mode  of  getting  food  but  by  sowing  con-acre/'  *  The 
grass  fiirmersy  in  order  the  better  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
high  rents,  which  they  have  agreed  to  give  under  this  system 
of  tender,  let  off  parts  of  their  farms  as  con-acre,  and  thus  far 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  small  tenants.  In  doing  this  the 
farmer  of  course  calculates,  his  ultimate  profit  on  the  land. 
By  the  wretched  system  of  cultivation  pursued,  ihe  con- 
acre tenants  have,  however,  bit  by  bit  completely  destroyed 
the  land ;  and  the  farmers,  finding  that  they  were  compelled 
to  break  up  firesh  portions  of  their  fiirms  for  eon-acre,  whilst 
the  land  they  got  back  was  completely  barren  and  useless, 
began  to  be  restricted  by  their  landlords,  and  to  refuse  to  let 
con-acre.  These  small  tenants  have  no  manure  for  the  land ; 
they  therefore  cut  the  sod  off  the  surface  in  what  they  call 
"  screws,'*  rear  them  up  till  they  dry,  and  burn  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  land ;  and  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  earth  and 
consumed  vegetation  form  an  alkaline  manure.  The  effect 
of  the  burning  is  to  destroy  and  volatilize  the  vegetable 
organization  of  the  soil.f  They  get  a  crop  of  potatoes  from 
this  land,  and,  if  it  is  very  good  land,  sometimes  two.  They 
then  sow  oats  on  the  land  for  as  many  years  as  it  will  grow 
anything,  until  at  length  it  will  not  return  the  seed,  and 
becomes  completely  exhausted.  It  is  then  often  subjected 
to  another  burning,  the  stubble  being  burnt ;  and  it  is  put 
through  the  same  course  again  as  long  as  it  will  produce 
anything,  no  other  manure  being  used.  The  land,  when 
thus  exhausted,  is  left  unsown,  and  very  often  not  even  level- 
led, to  gather  the  seeds  which  the  wind  may  blow  upon  it. 
In  a  few  years  it  gets  gradually  overgrown  with  weeds,  and 
by  degrees  gets  what  is  termed  "  a  skin"  of  grass.  Land 
which  has  been  exhausted  in  this  manner  will  not  fatten 


*  Mr.  KeUy'8  Evidence,  ibid.  p.  344. 
t  See  note,  ante,  p.  32. 
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cattle  for  twenty  years.  Lord  Crofton,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Land  Commissioners  (page  350),  says, — 

**  One  landlord  permits  burning,  another  does  not  The  one  who  does 
permit  it  is  of  course  liked ;  and  the  man  who  does  not  permit  it  is  held 
up  as  a  great  Tartar ;  and  unquestionably  it  is  the  ruin  of  the  land.  There 
is  one  district  that,  from  constant  burning  and  the  repetition  of  crops,  is 
not  worth  the  public  cess,  which  I  remember  ten  years  ago  able  to  feed  a 
heifer  to  an  acre,  and,  indeed,  the  yeiy  neighbouring  part  is  feeding  a  heifer 
at  this  very  moment  to  the  acre ;  and  thai  is  purely  from  burning,  and  the 
repetition  of  crops.** 

The  poor  tenant  knows  no  better.  His  cow  and  pig  go 
wandering  about  the  road  sides  and  bogs,  wasting  the  ma- 
nure which,  with  a  proper  system  of  house-feeding,  woald 
enrich  his  land.  The  high  price  of  beef  and  mutton  has 
made  the  grazing  farmer  anxious  to  preserve  his  land  for 
grazing  purposes,  unless  the  profit  he  obtained  for  con-acre 
was  greater.  But  on  getting  his  land  back  in  this  perfectly 
ruined  state  from  the  small  tenants,  not  worth  anything,  and 
for  which  he  himself  has  to  pay  a  high  rent,  he  has  rused 
the  price  of  con-acre  to  cover  himself ;  and  in  some  instances 
the  landlord  has  stepped  in  and  refused  to  permit  him  to 
break  up  his  land  for  con-acre,  to  have  it  mined  in  this  man- 
ner. Con-acre,  therefore,  which  the  small  tenants  must  have 
in  order  to  live,  h^  got  more  and  more  scarce,  and  has  risen 
to  enormous  prices.  Mr.  Joseph  Sandford,  farmer,  of  Bos- 
common,  in  his  evidence  (page  362),  says, — 

I  have  known  farmers  charge  7/.,  8/L,  or  9/.,  up  to  18^  I  know  of 
proprietors  charging  13/.  an  acre  for  con-acre.** 

Instances  have  been  mentioned  to  me  of  14/.  an  acre 
having  been  charged.  The  sum  charged  varies  with  the 
quality  of  the  land ;  as  it  becomes  exhausted  the  price  falls 
to  4/.  and  3/.  an  acre,  when  it  will  scarcely  return  the  seed. 
The  tenants  have  been  often  unable  to  pay  these  high  prices, 
and  their  crops  have  been  detained  and  sold,  and  they  have 
lost  the  cost  of  their  seed  and  labour,  and  often  many  of 
them,  besides,  have  been  "  processed"  for  the  balance  which 
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might  still  be  owing  after  the  sale  of  the  crop.  The  farmers, 
when  they  could  not  get  paid,  have  often  refused  to  let  con- 
acre at  all;  this  has  made  it  still  scarcer;  until  at  length  the 
dense  population,  crowded  round  the  rich  grazing  lands  on 
which  cattle  were  fiittening,  recently  rose  in  large  bodies, 
and  said  they  would  not  starve,  that  they  must  and  would 
hare  con-acre  land,  for  which  they  were  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
rent.  The  tide  of  population,  which  had  been  driven  into 
corners,  as  its  density  increased,  began  to  flow  back  again 
over  the  fields  which  had  been  cleared  for  grazing  purposes, 
and  the  people  by  force  broke  up,  during  the  present  spring, 
large  tracts  of  land  for  con-acre.  They  usually  appointed  a 
leader,  who  named  the  rent  and  set  it  to  them,  and  in  many 
cases  the  ^  earnest"  money  to  bind  the  bargain  was  left 
on  the  land  for  the  farmer  or  herd,  to  take  it  if  he  chose. 
Where  the  land  was  still  refused,  threatening  notices  were 
sent,  or  the  land  was  rendered  unfit  for  anything  by  breaking 
it  up  in  patches  here  and  there ;  and  threats  were  held  out 
to  sow  the  land  with  pins  and  needles  if  it  were  not  set  to 
them,  in  order  to  destroy  the  cattle.  Some  of  the  land- 
holders, under  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  intimidation,  agreed 
to  break  up  some  land  for  con-acre,  and  thus  the  parties  stand 
at  present. 

The  small  tenants  copy  those  above  them,  and  sublet  their 
fragments  of  land  to  one  another,  at  exorbitant  rents.  As 
their  children  grow  up,  they  follow  the  custom  of  the  country 
and  give  them  portions;  as  they  have  generally  no  means  to 
do  this,  they  subdivide  their  farms  with  their  children  till 
they  have  a  mere  patch  sometimes  of  but  half  a  rood,  and 
their  condition  is  rendered  still  more  wretched.*    The  land- 

*  **  The  definition  which  some  one  gives  of  custom,  that  it  is  the  plague  of  wise 
men  and  the  idol  of  fools,  agrees  with  no  people  on  the  earth  so  well  as  my 
countrymen  I  for  they  seem  to  have  adopted  some  of  the  most  pernicious  ones  to 
their  own  wellbeing  that  they  could  have  thought  of,  and  to  retain  them  as  fondly 
as  if  they  judged  it  a  mark  of  freedom  and  independency  to  reject  those  of  the 
English,  and  ruin  themselves  their  own  way.    However,  it  if  certain  this  proceeds 
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lord  who  endeavonrs  to  prevent  this  sabdiriffkm,  in  fiMt,  to 
prevent  the  people  from  nuning  both  themselyes  and  his 
estate,  becomes  most  unpopular.  One  cannot,  howerer,  bat 
pity  the  poor  people ;  for  what  on  earth,  left  in  ignoranee 
and  without  means  of  employment,  can  they  do?  Their 
course  is  absurd  ;  sure  destruction  to  themselyes ;  but  what 
can  they  do?  They  know  no  better,  and  are  helpless.  Their 
condition  is  most  wretched ;  as  one  witness*  says,  "  They 
are  very  wretched — aye,  beyond  anything  you  can  calcu- 
late." I  am  assured  that  were  the  people  not  watched  and 
restrained  by  their  respective  clergy,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  outrages  to  which  they  would  be  driven.  And  here  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  state  from  much  observation,  however 
strange  it  may  sound  to  English  ears,  that  a  more  quiet,  and 
tractable,  and  easily  led  population  I  never  saw.  Treat  them 
well,  in  fact,  manage  them  with  common  sense,  and  do  not 
neglect  them  and  leave  them  to  ruin  themselves  with  their 
ignorant  prejudices,  and  a  more  grateful  and  easily  led  peo- 
ple, when  they  find  you  are  sincere,  and  mean  them  well, 
cannot  be  found.  But  they  find  no  sympathy;  there  is  no 
tie  generally  between  them  and  those  above  them ;  they  are 
neglected  and  despised  because  they  exhibit  the  consequences 
of  neglect.  The  chief  association  in  their  minds  regarding 
the  landlord  is,  that  he  never  employs  them ;  but  that  he 
forgets  not  to  drive  their  cattle  for  the  rent. 

What  a  diflTerent  scene  generally  is  the  rent  day  of  a  great 
landed  proprietor  in  England  and  in  Ireland.    In  England 


chiefly  from  the  little  care  that  has  been  taken  to  wean  them  from  them ;  for  as 
the  example  of  the  gentry  is  the  great  source  of  acting  in  all  countries,  so  it  is 
remarkably  true  in  Ireland,  that  they  imitate  and  copy  after  those  that  are  above 
them  more  than  other  nations.  The  worst  customs  they  have  are  all  derived  from 
their  old  chiefs  and  heads  of  clans,  and  had  their  rise  from  tiieir  poverty,  mis- 
fortune, and  want  of  conveniences  and  opportunities  to  learn  better.'' — R^UetionM 
and  Rewluiiotu  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  by  the  lute  Dr.  Medden, 
qfthe  Boyal  Dnblin  Society,  p.  22. 

*  Mr.  Walter  Borke,  Land  Commission,  Ptft  II.  p.  359. 
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it  brings  with  it  the  associations  of  cordial  greetings,  of  kind 
words  reciprocated,  of  a  jovial  dinner,  and  a  happy  day. 
The  bells  of  the  village  church  ring  on  the  morning  of  the 
rent  day,  and  greet  the  arrival  of  the  agent,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  the  landlord.  The  tenants  dressed  in  their 
holiday  clothes,  flock  to  the  pay  room,  and  receive  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  with  their  landlord,  with  their  receipt ;  and  if 
they  have  any  arrangement  to  make  with  the  agent,  fix  a 
time  next  day  for  that  purpose.  From  the  tenant  of  500/. 
a  year  down  to  the  tenant  of  5Z.,  all  are  invited  to  dine 
with  their  landlord.  The  poor  cotters  and  widows  receive 
usually  an  order  for  a  quart  of  ale  and  tobacco,  which  they  may 
either  drink  in  a  room  appropriated  to  them,  or  carry  home. 
At  dinner  the  landlord,or,if  absent,  his  steward  takes  the  chair, 
and  good  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  open  men's  hearts  to 
one  another.  Great  is  the  pride  with  which  the  oldest  tenant, 
in  whatever  station  he  may  be,  rises  to  propose  his  landlord's 
health,  nor  less  is  the  honest  satisfaction  with  which  the  good 
landlord  responds  to  the  burst  of  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
is  received.  There  is  genuine  good  feeling  reciprocated.  I 
am  describing  no  imaginative  scene.  I  have  seen  precisely 
what  I  have  related,  half  a  dozen  times,  on  the  late  Lord 
Egremont's  estates,  in  Yorkshire.  How  different  is  the  pic- 
ture in  Ireland.  The  tenants  there  frequently  "  don't  know 
their  landlord ;  they  have  never  seen  him."  An  agent  or  re- 
ceiver from  a  distance  comes  on  two  stated  days  in  the  year  to 
receive  the  rents.  He  receives  the  rents  of  those  who  pay 
him,  leaves  orders  with  his  resident  driver  to  enforce  pay- 
ment from  those  who  are  in  arrear,  or  to  serve  them  with 
notice  of  ejectment,  and  departs  from  the  town,  unknown  to 
any  one  but  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  where  he  stops. 

In  Ireland  generally  there  is  no  community  of  feeling  or 
interest  expressed  or  shown  about  the  tenants,  except  that 
created  by  the  receipt  of  the  rent ;  and  is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  the  tenant  views  his  landlord,  and  everything  he  does, 
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with  suspicion,  and  with  a  brooding,  distant,  ill-feeling, 
which  almost  renders  hopeless  any  attempt  to  improve  him! 
Of  late  years,  however,  this  state  of  things  is  modified,  and 
the  attention  of  several  landlords  is  directed  to  the  im* 
provement  of  their  property  and  tenantry. 

What  remedy  do  I  propose  for  this  ?  Give  employment ; 
give  knowledge.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  landlord  to  improve 
his  waste  lands  and  give  employment,  and  not  to  let  his 
tenants  devour  one  another  in  comers  of  the  land ;  it  is  not 
only  his  duty,  but  it  is  the  most  profitable  thing  which  he 
can  do  for  his  own  benefit.*  If  the  landlord  will  not  do  this, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Grovemment  to  compel  it  to  be 
done.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  landlord  to  see  that  his  tenants 
are  instructed  how  to  farm,  to  see  that  they  are  taught  their 
business ;  it  is  not  only  his  duty,  but  it  is  the  most  profitable 
thing  for  himself  that  he  can  do.  He  will  then  get  increased 
rents,  and  get  them  well  paid.f  If  the  landlord  will  not  do 
this,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take 


*  "  Indeed,  if  genUemen  could  once  be  penoaded  to  build  UtUe  towns  on  tlieir 
lands,  and  undertake  setting  up  large  manufactories  and  bleadi-yards  tfaemsdyes, 
and  by  degrees  spread  the  linen  business  through  the  whoh  of  their  tenants,  they 
would,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  improre  tiie  circumstances  of  their  own 
fortune  and  that  of  the  public.  It  is  plain  as  to  setting  up  sudi  little  cokmies, 
that  whatever  loss  tiiere  may  be  at  the  first,  the  gains  in  time  will  largely  make 
amends  for  it.  Cootehill,  Lurgan,  Monaghan,  and  a  number  of  our  towns  in  the 
north,  are  evident  proofr  of  this,  where,  by  the  loss  of  a  small  sum  compared  with 
the  future  profit,  the  lands,  for  some  miles  round,  have  risen  to  triple  the  value ;  and 
in  a  little  time,  I  hope,  many  other  places  in  the  three  southern  provinces  will,  by 
the  care  of  judicious  and  provident  landlords,  be  as  remarkable  proofii  of  this 
matter  to  the  world." — Reflections  and  Reeolutions  proper  fw  the  Oentlemen  qf 
Ireland,  by  the  late  Dr.  Madden,  qf  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  p.  19. 

t  **  It  would  be  of  singular  service  if  we  had  schools  and  masters  of  agriculture 
settled  in  several  of  the  great  towns  of  Ireland,  with  competent  allowances  to 
instruct  our  young  gentlemen  and  rich  fiumers'  sons  in  the  several  arts  and 
branches  of  that  useful  mystery  which  so  many  practise  and  so  few  understsnd. 
Hie  consequences  hereof  would  reach  far  and  sink  deep,  and  make  a  wonderftil 
change  among  us,  as  it  would  influence  and  direct  those  who  must  necessarily  lead 
the  way  to  the  crowd  in  all  great  reforms  whatever." — Reflectiom  and  Reeolutions 
proper  for  the  Oentlemen  qfJreUmd,  by  the  late  Dr.  Madden^  p.  132. 
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eare  that  tliat  necessary  instr  action  for  the  people  is  provided. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Ireland  make 
it  their  business  to  farm,  and  do  not  know  their  business- 
nay,  are  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  it.  With  proper 
management  there  is  abundance  for  everybody,  and  wealth 
for  many ;  yet  they  so  manage  things  that  the  majority  are 
existing  on  potatoes — ^living  on  roots ;  and  the  crow  must  fly 
iar  before  it  passes  over  a  wealthy  man  in  Ireland.* 

It  appears,  firom  Mr.  Griffith's  return  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission,t  that 

^  This  county  contains  180,000  acres  of  bog  and  unimproyed  land ;  of 
which  about  40,000  acres  may  be  reclaimed  for 'cultivation ;  80,000  acres 
may  be  reclaimed  for  pasture,  and  10,000  acres  may  be  considered  un- 
suitable for  improvement." 

Mr.  Patrick  O'Connor,  of  Dundermot,  Roscommon,  Poor 
Law  guardian,  magistrate,  and  landowner,  says  in  his 
evidence,J 

**  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  poor  people ;  the 
richest  land  with  two  or  three  feet  of  water  over  it.'* 


*  The  steps  most  necessary  to  be  taken  to  instruct  the  peasantry  in  fanning, 
are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Blacker : — "  A  statement  of  the  existing  errors  in  the 
present  mode  of  culUyation  practised  by  the  generality  of  small  farmers,  circulated 
among  them  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  subject :  an  active  intelligent  agricul- 
turist, to  give  the  necessary  instructions,  and  practically  teach  a  better  :  a  land- 
lord who  will  advance  the  necessary  quantity  of  lime  to  render  those  instructions 
available  :  and  an  agent  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  seeing  the  experiment  fairly 
tried.  The  first  shows  the  necessity  of  a  change.  The  second  supplies  the  neces- 
sary skill  to  correct  what  is  amiss.  The  third  affords  the  capital  wanted,  and 
provides  an  additional  inducement  by  the  known  gain  arising  from  the  crop  which 
follows  itTand  the  lime  being  only  granted  on  the  certificate  of  the  agriculturist, 
this  gives  him  tiie  power  of  insisting  on  the  ground  being  drained  and  properly 
cleaned  to^hich  it  is  to  be  applied.  2.  A.nd  lastly,  the  influence  and  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  agent  keeps  up  the  spirits  and  energy  of  the  tenantry,  and  makes  all 
things  work  together  and  co-operate  towards  the  successfid  issue  of  the  under- 
taking." — Prize  Essay  on  the  Management  of  Irish  Estates,  by  William  Blacker , 
Esq.,  p.  13. 

t  Report,  p.  51. 

X  Land  Commission,  Part  II.  p.  373. 
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Another  witoesB,  Mr.  Dominiek  Corr,  ^gent  to  Lord  de 
Freyne,  BajB,— * 

**  There  are  Tist  tracts  of  pastnrabk  momitain  and  bogs  capable  of 
improvemcMt,  with  the  bat  deseriptioii  of  mamire  that  I  know  of;  ponma- 
nent  mannici,  limertone  graTeL"     The  land  abounds  with  it 
part  of  it  has  it  in  its  bosooi.** 

This  witness  suggests  also  that  the  Grorermnent  shonid 
reclaim  the  hogs,  and  compel  the  landlords  to  paj  off  the 
expense ;  and  thns  give  employment  for  the  people,  and 
afford  them  a  greater  extent  of  land,  instead  of  having  them 
impoverished  and  starved  in  their  miserable  small  holdings.'* 
This  witness  farther  on  says, — 

"  I  know  of  land  which  now  prodaces  as  good  crops  as  any  in  Ireland, 
npon  which  I  myself  have  shot  grouse,  reclaimed  bj  draining.*' 

Draining,  then,  wonld  give  employment,  and  would 
benefit  all  parties — ^the  tenant,  who  would  have  better 
opportunities  of  living ;  the  landlord,  who  would  get  valuable 
land  for  that  which  is  now  worthless;  and  the  country, 
which  would  be  enriched  in  increased  produce. 

Now,  let  us  examine  what  increased  knowledge  will  do  for 
the  tenants.  Mr.  Nicholls,in  his  third  report  relative  to  the 
Irish  poor,  and  comparing  their  condition  with  Belgium, 
says,— t 

The  small  farms  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  which  abound  in  many 
parts  of  Belgiom  closely  resemble  the  small  holdings  in  Ireland,  but  the 
small  Irish  cultivator  exists  in  a  state  of  miserable  privatbn  of  the  com- 
mon comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  whilst  the  Belgian  peasant 
farmer  enjoys  a  large  portion  of  those  comforts.  The  honses  of  the 
small  cultivators  in  Belgium  are  generally  substantially  built,  and  in 
good  repair ;  they  have  commonly  a  sleeping  room  in  the  attic,  and  closets 
for  beds  connected  vrith  the  lower  apartment,  which  is  convenient  in  size ; 
a  small  cellarage  for  the  dairy,  and  store  for  the  grain,  as  well  as  an  oven, 
and  an  out-house  for  the  potatoes,  with  a  roomy  cattle-stall,  piggery,  and 
poultry  lofl.   The  house  generally  contains  decent  furniture,  the  bedding 


*  Land  Commission,  Part  II.  p.  373. 


t  P.  164. 
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mfficient  in  quantity,  and  an  air  of  comfort  and  propriety  peryades  the 
whole  establishment.  In  the  cow-house  the  cattle  are  supplied  with  straw 
for  bedding;  the  dung  and  urine  are  carefidly  collected  in  the  tank ;  the 
ditches  are  scoured  to  collect  materials  for  manure ;  the  dry  leaves,  po- 
tato-tops,  &e.,  had  been  collected  in  a  moist  ditch  to  undergo  the  process 
of  fomentation,  and  heaps  of  sompost  were  in  course  of  preparation.** 
"  The  fiunily  were  decently  clad ;  none  of  them  were  ragged  or  slovenly, 
even  when  their  dress  consisted  of  the  coarsest  materiaL'*  The  pro- 
ductiye  powers  of  the  soil  are  certainly  inferior  to  the  general  soil  of 
Ireland,  and  the  climate  does  not  appear  to  be  superior.  To  the  soil  and 
dimate,  therefore,  the  Belgian  does  not  owe  his  superiority  in  comfort  and 
position  over  the  Irish  cultivator.  The  difference  is  rather  to  he  found  in 
1k§Sf9ttm  ofeulUvatum  pursued  hy  the  small  farmers  of  Belgium^  mid  m 
the  habits  of  scoiiowiy  and  fart^lkmgki  of  ths  people.  The  cultivation  of 
the  small  farms  in  Belgium  differs  from  the  Irish — 1st,  in  the  quanti^  of 
stall-fed  stock,  which  is  kept,  and  by  which  a  supply  of  manure  is  regu- 
larly secured;  2nd,  in  the  strict  attention  paid  to  the  collecting  of  manure, 
which  is  most  skilfully  managed;  3rd,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
rotation  of  five,  six,  or  seven  successive  crops,  even  on  the  smallest  farms, 
which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  plan  of  cropping  and  fallowing  the 
land  prevalent  in  Ireland.  The  cows  are  altogether  stall-fed,  on  straw, 
turnips,  clover,  rye,  vetches,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  a  kind  of  soup  made  by 
boiling  up  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  bran,  cut  hay,  &c.,  into  one  mess,  and 
which  being  given  warm,  is  said  to  be  very  wholesome,  and  to  promote 
the  secretion  of  milk." 

The  Belgian  fanner  pays  the  greatest  attention  to  saving 
the  manure  of  his  cattle,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  him  a  crop : — 

"  The  labour  of  the  field,  the  management  of  the  cattle,  the  prepara- 
tion of  manure,  the  regulating  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  necessity 
of  carrying  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  to  market,  call  for  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  industry,  skill,  and  foresight  among  the  Belgian  peasant 
farmers;  and  to  these  qualities  they  add  a  rigid  economy,  habitual 
sobriety,  and  a  contented  spirit,  which  finds  its  chief  gratification  beneath 
the  domestic  roof,  from  which  the  father  of  the  family  rarely  wanders  in 
search  of  excitement  abroad. 

How  different  this  from  the  Irish  peasant — the  "wake"* 


*  "  This  vile  fashion  occasions  more  beggars  than  any  of  the  manj  bad  ones 
they  have,  and  it  also  breeds  up  the  whole  of  the  people  with  a  relish  and  love  of 
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Another  witness,  Mr.  Dominick  Corr,  fj^ent  to  Lord  de 
Freyne,  says, — * 

"  There  are  vast  tracts  of  pasturable  mountain  and  bogs  capable  of 
improrement,  with  the  best  description  of  manure  that  I  know  of^  penna- 
nent  manures,  limestone  gravel.*'  The  land  abounds  with  it;  eray 
part  of  it  has  it  in  its  boaouL*' 

This  witness  suggests  also  that  the  Government  shonid 
reclaim  the  bogs,  and  compel  the  landlords  to  pay  off  the 
expense ;  and  thus  give  employment  for  the  people,  and 
afford  them  a  greater  extent  of  land, "  instead  of  having  them 
impoverished  and  starved  in  their  miserable  small  holdings." 
This  witness  further  on  says, — 

"  I  know  of  land  which  now  produces  as  good  crops  as  any  in  Ireland, 
upon  which  I  myself  have  shot  grouse,  reclaimed  by  draining." 

Draining^  then,  would  give  employment,  and  would 
benefit  all  parties — ^the  tenant,  who  would  have  better 
opportunities  of  living ;  the  landlord,  who  would  get  valuable 
land  for  that  which  is  now  worthless ;  and  the  country, 
which  would  be  enriched  in  increased  produce. 

Now,  let  us  examine  what  increased  knowledge  will  do  for 
the  tenants.  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  his  third  report  relative  to  the 
Irish  poor,  and  comparing  their  condition  with  Belgium, 
says,— t 

it  The  small  farms  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  which  abound  in  many 
parts  of  Belgium  closely  resemble  the  small  holdings  in  Ireland,  but  the 
small  Irish  cultivator  exists  in  a  state  of  miserable  privation  of  the  com- 
mon comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  whilst  the  Belgian  peasant 
&rmer  enjoys  a  large  portion  of  those  comforts.  The  houses  of  the 
small  cultivators  in  Belgium  are  generally  substantially  built,  and  in 
good  repair;  they  have  commonly  a  sleeping  room  in  the  attic,  and  closets 
for  beds  connected  with  the  lower  apartment,  which  is  convenient  in  size  • 
a  small  cellarage  for  the  dairy,  and  store  for  the  grain,  as  well  as  an  oven, 
and  an  out-house  for  the  potatoes,  with  a  roomy  cattlc-stall,  piggery,  and 
poultry  lofl.   The  house  generally  contains  decent  furniture,  the  bedding 
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■uffidenft  ia  quantity,  and  an  air  of  eomfort  and  propriety  peryadet  th« 
whole  eiUbliihment.  In  the  cow-house  the  cattle  aie  sapplied  with  itraw 
ibr  bedding;  the  dang  and  urine  are  carefhlly  collected  in  the  tank ;  the 
ditehes  are  aoonred  to  collect  materials  for  manure ;  the  diy  leaves,  po- 
tato-topti  te,  had  been  collected  in  a  moist  ditch  to  undetgo  the  prooesi 
of  fannentation,  and  hei^  of  eompoit  were  in  ooane  of  prepantkm.** 
M  xhe  fiunil J  were  deeently  dad ;  none  of  them  were  ragged  or  slorenlyy 
even  when  their  drea  conmsfed  of  the  coarseit  material.**  The  pro- 
dnctiye  powers  of  the  soil  are  certainly  inferior  to  the  general  soil  of 
Ireland,  and  the  dimate  does  not  appear  to  be  superior.  To  the  soil  and 
dimate,  therefore,  the  Belgian  does  not  owe  his  superiority  in  comfort  and 
position  oyer  the  Irish  cultiyator.  Tk$  difference  ie  rather  to  he  found  in 
lAejyilMi  if  euUivaiien  pursued  hif  the  email  farmere  ofBeigum^  emd  m 
the  hMU  of  eeemmn^  emd  ferelkemglU  of  the  peo^  The  cnltiYatkm  of 
the  small  farms  in  Bdgium  differs  from  the  Irish— 1st,  in  the  quantity  of 
etail-fed  stock,  which  is  kept,  and  by  which  a  supply  of  manure  it  regur 
larly  secured;  2nd,  in  the  strict  attention  paid  to  the  collecting  of  manure, 
which  is  most  tkilAilly  managed;  3rd,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
rotation  of  flve,  six,  or  seven  successive  crops,  even  on  the  smallest  fiurms, 
which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  plan  of  cropping  and  fallowing  the 
land  prevalent  in  Irdand.  The  cows  are  altogether  stall-fed,  on  straw, 
turnips,  clover,  rye,  vetches,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  a  kind  of  soup  made  by 
boiling  up  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  bran,  cut  hay,  &c.,  into  one  mess,  and 
which  being  given  warm,  is  said  to  be  very  wholesome,  and  to  promote 
the  secretion  of  milk.'* 

The  Belgian  fanner  pays  the  greatest  attention  to  saving 
the  manure  of  his  cattle,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  him  a  crop : — 

"  The  labour  of  the  field,  the  management  of  the  cattle,  the  prepara- 
tion of  manure,  the  regulating  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  necessity 
of  carrying  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  to  market,  call  for  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  industry,  skill,  and  foresight  among  the  Belgian  peasant 
farmers;  and  to  these  qualities  they  add  a  rigid  economy,  habitual 
sobriety,  and  a  contented  spirit,  which  finds  its  chief  gratification  beneath 
the  domestic  roof,  from  which  the  father  of  the  family  rarely  wanders  in 
search  of  excitement  abroad. 

How  diflTerent  this  from  the  Irish  peasant — the  "wake"* 


*  "  This  yiie  fiuluon  occasions  more  beggmrs  than  any  of  the  many  bad  ones 
they  hare,  and  it  also  breeds  up  the  whole  of  the  people  with  a  relish  and  love  of 
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Another  witness,  Mr.  Dominick  Corr,  agent  to  Lord  de 
Freyne,  says, — * 

"  There  are  vast  tracts  of  pasturable  mountain  and  bogs  capable  of 
improrement,  with  the  best  description  of  manure  that  I  know  of^  penna- 
nent  manures,  limestone  gravel.**  ^  The  land  abounds  with  it  ;  every 
part  of  it  has  it  in  its  boaouL*' 

This  witness  suggests  also  that  the  Government  shonid 
reclaim  the  bogs,  and  compel  the  landlords  to  pay  off  the 
expense;  and  thus  give  employment  for  the  people,  and 
afford  them  a  greater  extent  of  land,  instead  of  having  them 
impoverished  and  starved  in  their  miserable  small  holdings." 
This  witness  fiirther  on  says,— 

"  I  know  of  land  which  now  produces  as  good  crops  as  any  in  Ireland, 
upon  which  I  myself  have  shot  grouse,  reclaimed  by  draining.*' 

Draining^  then,  would  give  employment,  and  would 
benefit  all  parties — ^the  tenant,  who  would  have  better 
opportunities  of  living ;  the  landlord,  who  would  get  valuable 
land  for  that  which  is  now  worthless;  and  the  country, 
which  would  be  enriched  in  increased  produce. 

Now,  let  us  examine  what  increased  knowledge  will  do  for 
the  tenants.  Mr.  Nicholls,in  his  third  report  relative  to  the 
Irish  poor,  and  comparing  their  condition  with  Belgium, 
says,— t 

The  small  farms  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  which  abound  in  many 
parts  of  Belgium  closely  resemble  the  small  holdings  in  Ireland,  but  the 
small  Irish  cultivator  exists  in  a  state  of  miserable  privation  of  the  com- 
mon comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  whilst  the  Belgian  peasant 
&rmer  enjoys  a  large  portion  of  those  comforts.  The  houses  of  the 
small  cultivators  in  Belgium  are  generally  substantially  built,  and  in 
good  repair;  they  have  commonly  a  sleeping  room  in  the  attic,  and  closets 
for  beds  connected  with  the  lower  apartment,  which  is  convenient  in  size ; 
a  small  cellarage  for  the  dairy,  and  store  for  the  grain,  as  well  as  an  oven, 
and  an  out-house  for  the  potatoes,  with  a  roomy  cattle-stall,  piggery,  and 
poultry  lofl.   The  house  generally  contains  decent  furniture,  the  bedding 
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■uffidenft  in  quantityv  and  an  air  of  oomfiDrt  and  propriety  peryadet  th« 
whole  esUbliahment.  In  the  cow-house  the  cattle  are  sapplied  with  itraw 
ibr  hedding;  the  dang  and  urine  are  carefhlly  collected  in  the  tank ;  the 
ditehes  are  soonred  to  collect  materials  for  manure ;  the  diy  leaves,  po- 
tato-tops,  te,  had  been  collected  in  a  moist  ditch  to  undergo  the  process 
of  fannentation,  and  hei^  of  eompost  were  in  oooxBe  of  preparatioiL* 
M  The  fiunilj  were  deeentl j  dad ;  none  of  them  were  ragged  or  dorenly, 
even  when  their  drea  consisted  of  the  coarsest  material.**  The  pro- 
dnctiye  powers  of  the  soil  are  eertauUy  inferior  to  the  general  soU  of 
Ireland,  and  the  climate  does  not  appear  to  be  superior.  To  the  soil  and 
dimate,  therefore,  the  Belgian  does  not  owe  his  superiority  in  comfort  and 
position  over  the  Irish  cultivator.  The  difference  is  rather  to  be  found  in 
tkeeyeiem  ofeuUivatian  pursued  hif  the  email  farmers  ofBeigiwn,  and  m 
the  Kakils  of  eemmnif  and  foreikaugki  of  the  people.  The  cultivation  of 
the  small  farms  in  Belginm  differs  from  the  Irish^lst,  in  the  quantity  of 
stall-fed  stock,  which  is  kept,  and  by  which  a  supply  of  manurs  is  regu- 
larly secured;  2nd,  in  the  strict  attention  paid  to  the  collecting  of  manure, 
which  is  most  tkilAilly  managed;  3rd,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
rotation  of  five,  six,  or  seven  successive  crops,  even  on  the  smallest  fiurms, 
which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  plan  of  cropping  and  fallowing  the 
land  prevalent  in  Ireland.  The  cows  are  altogether  stall-fed,  on  straw, 
turnips,  clover,  rye,  vetches,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  a  kind  of  soup  made  by 
boiling  up  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  bran,  cut  hay,  &c.,  into  one  mess,  and 
which  being  given  warm,  is  said  to  be  very  wholesome,  and  to  promote 
the  secretion  of  milk." 

The  Belgian  fanner  pays  the  greatest  attention  to  saving 
the  manure  of  his  cattle,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  him  a  crop : — 

"  The  labour  of  the  field,  the  management  of  the  cattle,  the  prepara- 
tion of  manure,  the  regulating  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  necessity 
of  carrying  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  to  market,  call  for  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  industry,  skill,  and  foresight  among  the  Belgian  peasant 
farmers;  and  to  these  qualities  they  add  a  rigid  economy,  habitual 
sobriety,  and  a  contented  spirit,  which  finds  its  chief  gratification  beneath 
the  domestic  roof,  from  which  the  father  of  the  family  rarely  wanders  in 
search  of  excitement  abroad. 

How  diflTerent  this  from  the  Irish  peasant — the  "wake"* 


*  **  This  yiie  faaluoa  occasions  more  beggars  than  any  of  the  manj  bad  ones 
they  have,  and  it  also  breeds  up  the  whole  of  the  people  with  a  rdish  and  love  of 
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Rassell  was  called  in  to  remedy ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
this  evil,  the  estate  is  now  "  rapidly  progressing  in  improve- 
ment." 

We  will  see  about  this.  In  my  letter  I  gave  an  instance 
of  sub-division  in  1842.*  John  M'Cabe,  a  tenant  of  6/.  10s. 
rent,  sold  the  tenant-right  of  half  his  farm  for  15/.  to  Peter 
Gallagher,  and  divided  the  remainder  with  his  son.  These 
three  have  therefore  been  living  on  one  farm  since  1842. 
Their  farms  are  two  miles  from  Glenties,  facing  the  court- 
house over  the  hill,  by  the  high  road.  Mr.  Russell  has  not 
denied  this.  In  hb  evidence  before  the  Land  Commissioners 
(Appendix,  Part  II.,  p.  164)  this  same  Mr.  Russell  says, — 

''The  subdiyision  of  farms  among  the  children  of  the  origmal  tenant 
frequently  takes  places  in  defiance  of  the  most  rigid  ears  and  wish  to  the 
contrary  " 

This  is  true,  no  doubt ;  but  why  does  Mr.  Russell  insidi- 
ously attempt  to  insinuate  his  own  cleverness  at  the  expense 
of  another,  when  this  is  the  fact, — that  that  other  could  not 
prevent  sub-division  any  more  than  himself?  for  here  is 
an  mstance  of  sub-division  which  has  recently  taken  place 
under  Mr.  Russell's  "  toccd  sub-agency."  Mr.  Russell,  too, 
suggests  that  the  "  private  malevolence "  of  Mr.  Foster 
originated  the  attack  on  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham.  In 
justice  to  that  gentleman,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  his  only 
communication  to  me  respecting  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham 
was  to  express  his  appreciation  of  an  act  of  liberality  to  his 
family  highly  creditable  to  the  Marquis,  and,  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Russell,  to  point  out  a  fine  crop  of  mangold- wurzel  that 
gentleman  has  succeeded  in  raising.  As  to  the  rapid 
progress  in  improvement"  on  the  estate  now  under  Mr. 
Russell's  sub-management,  which  he  says  has  existed  for 
"  twelve  years,"  Mr.  James  Swan,  surgeon,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Land  Commissioners  (page  160),  says  : — 


*  The  statement  will  be  found,  ante^  p.  106,  dated  from  Gweedore. 
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^  I  practifle  as  surgeon  and  phjrsician  for  thirty  miles,  bat  have  not  an 
accorate  knowledge  of  the  whole  extent.  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  parishes  round  Donegal.**  (Glenties  is  a  parish  about  fifteen  miles 
firom  Donegal.)  "  I  have  been  resident  here  twenty  years,  and  I  see  vezy 
little  improyement  .'*  Mr.  John  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Conolly  seem 
to  encourage  the  Farming  Society,  but  with  that  exception  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  landlords  who  do  it.** 

Mr.  Rassell  proceeds — "  It  seems  to  be  understood  that 
there  ib  no  local  agent  on  the  estate,"  and  then  proceeds  to 
state  his  residence.  The  only  person  who  "  seems  to  under- 
stand*' this  is  Mr.  Russell  himself,  in  order  that  he  may 
suggest  the  fact,  for  there  is  not  a  syllable  about^it  in  my 
letter. 

Mr.  Russell  goes  on — 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  assertion  that  the  tenants 
are  visited  half-yearly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  their  rents  at  such 
periods,  urithout  giving  them  the  time  to  make  available  their  resources, 
and  using  at  the  same  time  the  most  rigorous  means  for  enforcing  pay- 
ment.*^ 

I  prefer  answering  this  by  the  sworn  evidence. 
Mr.  James  Donleavy  is  asked  (p.  150),  speaking  of  the 
Marquis  of  Conyngham's  estate, — 

"  How  does  the  agent  recover  the  rent  from  you  ? — If  we  have  any 
beasts,  or  any  elBTects,  to  auction  or  impound,  he  drives  them ;  if  not,  he 
turns  us  out. 

"  When  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ?— There  is  a  running  half-year : 
the  May  rent  we  pay  at  the  beginning  of  November  or  December.  I 
often  know  of  the  tenants  being  compelled  to  get  cattle  on  trust  at  an  ex- 
traordinary price,  and  to  sell  them  at  a  low  price,  in  order  to  pay  the  land- 
lord's rent. 

"  What  loss  have  you  known  a  man  sustain  upon  a  beast  bought  in  that 
way  ? — They  generally  buy  them  at  from  5/.  to  6/.  on  trust,  and  sell  them 
at  from  4L  to  41,  lOs.  I  likewise  know  of  people  getting  trust  meal  at  15s, 
a  cwt.,  and  selling  it  at  96*.  6c?.*^ 

Mr.  Donleavy  further  on  (p.  153)  says —  * 
"  Sometimes  they  impound  for  the  trust  meal.** 
"  Who  gives  them  trust  meal  ?— Mr.  Russell,  or  his  servants. 
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^  You  spoke  about  the  bailiff  driving  cattle  for  the  money  due  for 
meal;  do  yon  know  a  case  where  that  occurred  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
— Edward  M'Dermott  says  that  in  1842  he  got  trust  meal  from  ibe 
agent,  and  that  in  the  ensuing  November,  when  paying  his  rent,  he  so- 
licited and  obtained  a  few  days*  indulgence  for  the  price  of  the  trust  meal, 
but  that  on  the  next  day  the  bailiff  impounded  hia  cow  for  that  sum, 
though  the  agent  promised  him  time.  That  t^  charge  was  IL  a  cwt. 
and  thai  16s.  teas  the  general  price  for  meal :  and  the  man  is  ready  to 
swear  that  his  cow  was  impounded  for  the  price  of  the  meal,  though  he 
got  the  indulgence  of  the  agent.** 

The  &rms  are  never  visited  for  the  purpose  of  sedng  what  increased 
rent  they  will  bear,**  says  Mr.  Russell. 

Again,^I  will  simply  quote  the  evidence  before  the  Land 
Commissioners,  after  taking  Mr.  Russell's  own  admission 
further  on.  Mr.  Russell  says,  at  the  death  of  the  late  King 
(in  1837)  a  large  tract  of  country  fell  out  of  lease,  which 
was  reset 

^  This  was  not  oitirely  completed  until  1839,  when  the  new  lettinga 
were  completed ;  and  sinee  that  period  no  new  valuaticn  or  increase  m  rent 
has  taken  place  in  this  district,*^ 

Well,  1839  is  just  six  years  ago.  In  my  letter  to  you  I 
mentioned  a  farmer  with  seven  cows'  grass,  at  16/.  a  year 
rent.  This  farmer  is  named  Thomas  Gallagher,  and  he  lives 
two  miles  over  the  hill  facing  the  court-house.  His  rent  was 
raised  at  the  death  of  the  late  King  from  9/.  to  16/. ;  this  he 
told  me  himself  and  it  is  on  my  notes.  If  Mr.  Russell  refers 
to  the  rent-book,  he  will  easily  find  that  this  is  true. 

Mr.  James  Donleavy  in  his  evidence  says  (page  151), — 

"  At  the  time  the  rent  was  raised  in  1830,  I  went  to  the  agent,  and  told 
him  I  would  not  possibly  be  able  to  pay  the  rent.  He  told  me  to  leave  the 
farm.  I  asked  him  to  send  four  persons,  differing  from  myself  in  religion, 
and,  whatever  they  said  it  was  worth,  I  would  never  say  a  word  against 
it ;  and  as  long  as  I  had  a  shirt  or  a  coat  on  my  back,  I  would  pay  it. 

"  Was  there  a  general  increase  of  rent  at  the  time  you  have  mentioned? 
Yes,  the  rent  was  douhledT 

The  rent  doubled  in  1830,  and  again  in  1839  !  How  often 
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would  this  Scotch  agent  double  the  rent,  and  think  the 
people  forget  it  ? 

Nor  is  it  correct,**  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  that  their  rude  eflfbrts  to  im- 
prove are  followed  immediately  by  raising  their  rents,** 

Again,  I  will  quote  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Donleayy  (p.  150),-— 

"  The  Marquis  of  Ccmyngiuun  is  my  landlord,  and  the  estate  would  be 
capable  of  remunerative  improvements  if  the  people  had  any  means ;  but 
the  people  have  no  capital;  and  the  little  they  have  if  they  lay  it  out, 
and  run  a  year  or  two  without  being  able  to  pay  the  rent,  then,  no  matter 
what  the  improvement  is,  you  must  pay  the  rent,  or  quit  the  land. 

^  Does  the  landlord  afford  the  tenants  any  facilities  for  making  im- 
provements?— No;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  tenant  'goes,  beyond  his 
capabilities  in  improving  it,  whenever  there  is  a  valuation  coming  rounds 
in  proportion  as  he  has  improved,  the  rent  is  increased,** 

"  It  is  equally  incorrect,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  that  no 
capital  is  spent  among  them ; — within  the  last  year  upwards 
of  1,000/.  has  been  spent  by  his  Lordship  on  the  Glenties 
estate  alone,  in  the  opening  of  new  roads,  the  building  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  houses,  and  other  solid  and  sub- 
stantial improvements."  It  is  quite  safe,  of  course,  for  Mr' 
Bussell  to  state  this.  But  what  says  the  evidence?  Mr. 
John  O'Donnell,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  Glenties  Union,  speaking  of  this  district,  says  (page 
148),- 

In  general  it  is  the  tenant  who  effects  the  improvements ;  there  are 
very  few  instances  in  which  the  landlord  assists  in  any  one  thing. — Is 
there  any  system  of  assistance  given  by  the  landlord  ? — 
*'  No  J  none  that  I  know  of  in  our  part** 

Mr.  Kussell  has  now  finished  his  contradictions  and  goes 
into  excursive  subjects.    He  says — 

That  I  have  not  been  able  to  convert  this  remote  and  wild  district 
into  fine  cultivated  land  is  not  the  fault  of  his  Lordship  or  myself.*' 

I  will  not  take  his  word  for  it,  but  again  resort  to  the 
evidence : — 

**  I  could  not  say,"  says  Mr.  Donleavy  (page  150,)  "  the  cultivation  is 
improving,  the  people  are  so  much  oppressed,  having  no  means  and  no 
capitaL    There  are  no  agricultural  schools** 
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Further  on  (page  161)  he  says, — 

I  would  maintaiii  that  on  the  Boylagh  estate  (the  Marquis  of  Co- 
nyngham^s)  there  could  be  sustenance  obtained  for  four  times  the  number, 
if  the  people  had  the  means  of  reclaiming  the  barren  lands  that  lie  waste. 
I  would  assert  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  provisions  raised  for  four 
times  the  number  of  people,  had  they  the  means  of  doing  it'* 

Mr.  James  Swan,  surgeon,  is  asked  (p.  161), — 

"  From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  is  it  capable  of  being  much  improved  P 
Yes,  very  much  so.  I  know  if  the  surface  was  drained,  and  they  adopted 
a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  the  land  is  capable  of  being  improved  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  three  times  its  present  crop. 

Is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  improve,  if  they 
were  properly  instructed  and  furnished  with  the  means  ? — They  have  not 
the  means:  but  I  am  satisjied,  if  the  landlord  was  to  sur/acc'drain  the 
land,  and  to  have  a  right  to  claim  from  the  tenants,  in  small  payments,  the 
expense  of  doing  so,  the  tenants  would  be  satisfied.  Here  we  have  a  proof 
of  it,  upon  Mr.  John  Hamilton*s  property  and  Ck)lonel  CJonelly's ;  the 
tenants  are  weU  saitsfied." 

Mr^  Russell  then  finds  fault  with  me  for  passing  through 
Glenties,  past  an  hotel  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Conjmgham, 
to  an  inferior  inn.  I  imagine  I  had  a  right  to  do  as  I  pleased 
in  that  respect.  But  the  simple  truth  was,  the  landlord  of 
the  inferior  inn  is  postmaster,  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  and 
clerk  to  the  Poor  Law  Union,  and  I  had  a  letter  to  him  as 
a  well-informed  person,  and  also  to  his  brother,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  for  my  own  con- 
venience, I  chose  to  go  to  his  inn,  I  found  I  was  not 
singular  in  that  determination,  for  the  stipendiary  magistrate, 
then  holding  petty  sessions  in  the  town,  was  also  at  this  inn. 
I  had  a  very  good  luncheon,  and  a  fresh  car  provided  for 
me,  which  was  all  I  required,  and  I  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  civility  I  received,  and  did  not  give  to  your  English 
readers  a  single  syllable  about  this  "  Irish  inn," — nor  was 
that  my  object  in  going  to  it,  as  Mr.  Russell  supposes. 
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Mr.  Russell  then  says  that  "  It  is  utterly  untrue  that  16/. 
is  paid  for  seven  cows'  grass,  and  that  5/.  would  be  much 
nearer  the  sum."  Thomas  Gallaghar  pays  it  now ;  before 
his  rent  was  nearly  doubled  in  1837  he  paid  9/.  His  farm 
is  within  two  miles  of  Glenties.  I  have  given  Mr.  Russell 
name,  amount,  and  place,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  farmer 
did  not  tell  me  a  lie,  for  several  of  his  neighbours  were  round 
him,  and  appeared  to  know  his  rent  quite  well,  and  the  Vice- 
chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Union  was  with  me  and  knew 
the  amount  he  was  rated  at. 

Mr.  Russell  then  speaks  of  Arranmore,  and  takes  credit 
for  no  charge  ever  being  made  to  the  people  for  sea-weed  for 
the  manufacture  of  kelp.  The  people  go  out  some  distance 
from  land  in  their  curraghs,  and  with  long  hooks  pull  the 
sea-weed  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  water  being  about 
10  or  12  feet  deep,  with  a  white  sandy  bottom,  which  enables 
them  to  see  the  weed.  The  landlord  therefore  has  no  pro- 
perty whatever  in  the  sea-weed  which  they  thus  obtain  by 
their  own  exertions,  and  has  no  right  to  charge  them,  for,  as 
every  school-boy  knows,  the  landlord's  property  in  the  shore 
does  not  extend  beyond  low  water-mark. 

The  frightful  strand  covered  with  water  which  every  one 
has  to  cross  going  to  Gweedore,  Mr.  Russell  wishes  to  charge 
the  cess-payers  of  the  barony  with  continuing  as  a  road.  Mr. 
Russell  must  know,  if  on  the  grand  jury,  that  he  is  talking 
nonsense.  The  cess-payers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  But  every  one  in  the  country  attributes  its  con- 
tinuance to  Mr.  RusselFs  opposition,  because  he  had  not  the 
credit  of  proposing  the  better  road. 

Mr.  Russell  satisfies  himself  with  saying,  "  my  descrip- 
tions of  the  poverty  of  the  people  are  grossly  over-charged." 
This  is  modest,  after  his  previous  bold  contradictions.  What ! 
not  one  word  in  denial  of  the  pepper  and  water  and  potatoes 
on  which  the  people  there  live,  and  of  which  I  gave  specific 
instances,  or  of  the  common  sea-rack  which  the  people  of 
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Arranmore  gather  for  food !    Shocking  as  the  statement  is, 
it  cannot  be  denied.    But  I  shall  again  meet  Mr.  Rasaell^s 
general  assertion  by  sworn  evidence : — 
Mr*  James  Donleavy  says  (p.  163), — 

^  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  people,  I  can  state  that  I  know  a 
fiunily  of  fiye  or  six  people  lying  on  one  bed  for  want  of  bed  dothes,  or 
means  to  provide  them. 

"  Are  these  people  holding  land ?  Yes,  and  paying  rent;  their  children 
arc  uneducated,  not  having  common  clothes  that  would  decently  bring 
them  to  mass  on  Simday. 

"  Is  there  any  want  of  employment  among  the  people  ?— Yes,  very 
great.'' 

Mr.  James  Swan,  resident  surgeon  for  twenty  years,  says 
(p.  161),- 

I  should  say  that  the  small  farmers  in  point  of  comfort  in  general  are 
worse  off  than  the  common  day  labourer  who  has  constant  employment : 
they  are  generally  in  great  distress  in  this  country,  those  that  have  to  lire 
entirely  by  their  farms,  but  many  of  them  combine  finning  with  fishing 
and  live  more  comfortably. 

You  think  that  a  small  farmer  of  five  or  six  acres  is  worse  off  than  a 
common  labourer? — Yes,  I  do.  They  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
paying  the  public  rates. 

"  "What  is  the  usual  food  ? — ^Potatoes ;  and  sometimes  they  get  what 
they  call  a  sprit,  or  sprat,  or  salt  fish.  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  diet,  and  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  chrome  disease.  Very  few  of  that 
dass  are  able  to  get  milk ;  they  are  steeped  in  poverty  ;  andy  though  many 
of  them  go  to  market  with  their  outside  garments  good^  their  undergarments 
are  bundles  of  rags*' 

After  I  had  written  my  letter  relative  to  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham's  estate,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  a  conversation 
with  tlie  surgeon  who  has  Arranmore  under  his  care.  He 
assured  me  that  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  out  of  the 
1,500  on  the  island  who  is  not  afflicted  with  boils  or  some 
other  chronic  disease,  the  consequence  of  poor  and  insuffi- 
cient diet. 

As  proof  that  the  people  are  not  "  so  miserable  and 
oppressed,*'  Mr.  Russell  says,  "  they  have  in  various  in- 
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stances  obtained  and  been  allowed  to  accept  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years'  purchase  on  the  present  rents  for  their 
tenant-right'*  What  proof  is  this  ?  That  poverty  at  last 
compelled  them  to  sell  their  wretched  means  of  livelihood, 
which  others  were  eager  to  get  at  any  price  they  could 
borrow  or  raise ;  and  as  to  "  being  allowed  to  accept/'  Mr. 
Bussell  knows  well  enough  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  is  insisted  on  as  a  right. 

Mr.  Russell  then  concludes  his  letter,  much  to  his  own 
apparent  satisfaction,  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  after 
so  much  misconception  you  will  consider  it  an  act  of  justice 
to  make  his  explanation  public."  I  imagine  this  Scotch 
agent  has,  by  this  time,  discovered  that  he  has  effectually,  as 
the  phrase  is,  put  his  foot  in  it."  He  was  warned  in  my 
letter  that  the  above  evidence  "  could,  if  necessary,  be  quoted 
at  a  future  time."  He  has  thought  fit  to  neglect  that  warn- 
ing, and  to  expose  himself  and  his  principal  to  deserved 
obloquy.  In  the  first  instance,  I  did  not  even  allude  to  this 
Mr.  Russell ;  I  sought  higher  game.  If,  however,  he  is  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  present  exposure,  by  all  means  let 
him  try  again,  and  he  may  find  that  in  "  the  lowest  depths" 
of  disgrace  there  is  yet  "  a  lower  deep." 

Having,  however,  waded  through  the  tediousness  of  these 
contradictions,  I  am  anxious  to  "  improve  the  occasion." 
What  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  misery? — Neglect  and 
absenteeism, 

Mr.  Donleavy  is  asked  (page  153), — 

"  Does  the  Marquis  of  Conjmgham  visit  his  property  ?  I  never  knew 
him  visit  his  property  since  he  became  heir  but  once ;  and  that  was  in 
November  last 

"  Have  the  tenants  any  opportunity  of  making  their  complaints  known 
to  him  ? — No  ;  he  never  answered  any  documents  or  complaints  that  were 
sent  to  him.  We  are  under  the  agents  and  the  bailiffs,  who  have  no  feeling 
for  the  people,  our  landlord  being  an  absentee  nobleman^  lie  never  comes 
near  us,  to  see  if  we  are  oppressed  or  tyrannized  over.  We  should  have 
some  hopes  if  our  landlord  would  visit  us  once  a  year,  as  other  landlords 
do,  that  we  should  have  some  redress." 
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Further  on  he  is  asked, — 

^  Is  there  any  conriderable  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  people  on 
the  different  properties  ? — Yes,  there  is.  A  landlord  convenient  to  this 
town  (Donegal)  that  holds  land  below  our  place — Mr.  Hamilton, — he 
attends  to  his  own  tenantry^  and  goes  and  visits  them  regularly.  There 
may  be  an  individual  case  where  the  rent  may  be  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  tenants,  but  I  consider  that  his  tenantry  live  here  happy  under  himJ* 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  in  the  same  district,  we  have 
misery  and  wretchedness  and  discontent  under  a  neglectful 
and  absentee  landlord ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  contented  and 
*'  happy"  tenantry  under  a  landlord  who  minds  his  business 
and  attends  to  the  duties  of  his  position. 

Some  Irish  gentleman,  who  signs  himself "  A  Member  of 
the  Legislature,'*  has  done  me  the  honour  to  address  a  letter 
to  me  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  in  which  he  ably  points 
out  the  evils  of  absenteeism.  The  historical  research  of  the 
letter  proves  the  writer  to  be  a  gentleman  of  education  ;  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  clings  to  the  memory  of  the  past 
denotes  him  to  be  what  he  terms  himself — an  Irishman.  He 
attributes  the  backwardness  of  Ireland  in  every  improvement 
to  past  oppressions  of  England.  Why  dwell  on  the  past  ? 
Grant  that  it  is  all  true ;  what  boots  it  now  to  dwell  on  the 
periods  of  Henry  II.  and  Elizabeth,  and  Cromwell  ?  Let  us 
face  things  as  they  are.  No  doubt  those  were  melancholy 
periods  for  Ireland,  and  may  have  originated  many  of  the 
prejudices  which  now  retard  her  progress.  But  let  us  be 
men.  Let  us  not  sit  down  with  dreamers,  and  in  the  language 
of  Ossian  sing  of  the  glories  of  departed  Fingal,  nor  yet 
anticipate  and  fear  evils  to  come,  if  we  would  expect  to 
triumph  over  difficulties.  Your  men  that  talk  of  yesterday^like 
the  men  who  fear  and  procrastinate  until  to^morraw^  are  not 
now-a-days  the  men  that  succeed.  To-day  is  what  we  have 
to  do  with.  Let  us  grapple  with  the  mischief  and  put  it 
down,  and  leave  sighs  for  the  past  and  fears  for  the  future, 
in  a  worldly  sense,  to  old  women.    Who  is  it  among  us  that 
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succeeds? — A  Watt,  an  Arkwright,  a  Napier,  a  Stephenson, 
and  a  thousand  others  indicate  to  us  our  course.  With 
individual  energy  they  grappled  with  the  difficulties  which 
met  them,  and  a  splendid  success  was  the  reward  of  each. 
Let  us  do  the  same ;  cease  fruitless  repinings  over  the  past ; 
leave  future  difficulties  to  future  exertion,  and,  with  deter- 
mination to  overcome,  apply  ourselves  to  the  evils  which 
exist.  If  absenteeism  is  ruin,  let  us  prevent  the  evil.  This 
is  the  feeling  which  will  raise  Ireland  to  rank  in  equality  in 
everything  with  the  rest  of  the  empire ;  it  will  banish  her 
supineness,  and  change  the  weakness  of  complaint"  into  the 
self-reliance  of  well-assured  and  confident  strength,  with 
prosperity  in  its  wake. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  CONNEMARA.— THE  FUTILITY 
AND  MISCHIEFS  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  Pictaresqne  Beaatj  of  Connemara — Its  Bogs  and  neglected  CapabiUtiei — 
Emigration  not  the  Remedy  to  benefit  its  Starring  Population — DeMrq^tUMi  of 
the  People — Evils  of  Emigration — Men  wanted  to  Cultivate  the  Land,  and  to 
make  the  Wastes  Fertile — The  Profit  and  Facilities  of  Cultivating  the  Waste 
Bogs — Rather  encourage  the  Industry  of  the  People  than  drive  them  to  Emi- 
grate— ^The  one  Course  will  Improve,  the  other  keep  Waste  the  Country. 

Clifden,  Co^inemaba,  October  10. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  inform  your  readers  that  Conne- 
mara is  the  wildest  portion  of  the  county  of  Gklway ;  that  it 
is  the  district  to  the  extreme  west  of  that  county,  and  inclu- 
ding what  is  called  Joyce's  country,  is  about  forty  miles  by 
thirty  in  extent,  the  greater  part  of  it  abutting  upon  the 
Atlantic,  and  indented  with  numerous  bays.  Its  name 
"  Connemara"  is  derived  from  the  many  bays  and  inlets 
which  are  found  on  its  western  coast,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  Irish  being  "  bays  of  the  sea,"  This  part  of 
the  country  has  long  been  noted  for  its  bold  and  picturesque 
scenery.  In  a  minor  degree  as  compared  with  Killamey,  it 
is  the  resort  of  tourists ;  and  if  their  taste  lie  in  contem- 
plating the  bold  and  magnificent  outline  of  lofty  barren  hills, 
and  numerous  lakes  so  shut  in  by  surrounding  mountains 
that  the  wind  can  scarcely  ruffle  their  glassy  surfaces,  reflect- 
ing the  face  of  the  steep  crags  which  abut  upon  them, 
nowhere  will  they  be  more  gratified.    Here  and  there,  as 
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each  ascent  is  gained,  the  distant  views  of  almost  inn  amerable 
lakes,  dotted  with  islands,  and  bounded  hj  abrupt  and  well- 
defined  hills,  open  ont  prospects  of  surpassing  magnificence.* 
Beautiful  as  is  the  hill  and  lake-scenery  of  the  western  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oban,  it  is  rivalled 
here.  Nature  has  been  all  bountiful.  The  eye,  however, 
searches  in  vain  for  a  resting-place  on  any  object  the 
accomplishment  of  man.  Miles  and  miles  of  red  bogs, 
inclined  so  as  to  be  capable  of  easy  drainage,  and  having 
below  them  the  limestone  gravel  which  would  render  them 
fertile,  lie  neglected  and  waste,  unable  even  to  afibrd  pastur- 
age for  sheep ;  whilst  the  steep  hill-sides  which  require  no 
draining,  and  which  have  scarcely  a  covering  of  earth  on  their 
rocky  formation,  are  scratched  into  potato-beds,  or  sown  with 
oats  by  the  poverty-stricken  population.  The  poor  peasants 
struggle  to  live  on  the  scanty  crops  which  these  steep  hill- 
sides will  yield  ;  whilst  they  have  neither  capital,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  encouragement  to  drain  and  improve  from  their 
existing  state  of  swamp  the  slopes  and  plains,  which  would 
abundantly  repay  cultivation.+    A  few  bare  legged  half-clad 

*  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say,  that  the  scenery,  m  passing  from 
Clifden  to  the  Killeries  and  Leenane,  is  the  finest  in  Ireland.  In  holdness  of 
character,  nothing  at  KiUamey  comes  at  all  near  to  it ;  and  although  the  deficiency 
of  wood  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  competition  with  Killamey  in  picturesque 
beauty,  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  Connemara — 
mcluding  especially  the  Killeries,  which  is  Joyce's  country — is  entitled  to  rank 
higher  than  the  most  praised,  because  better  known  scenery  of  Killamey.'' — 
Inglis*8  Tour  through  Ireland^  p.  244. 

t  **  As  to  the  removing  the  obstruction  which  our  tillage  meets  with  from  our 
ignorance,  it  must  proceed  from  time  and  practice,  and  the  example  of  those  of 
distinction  and  fortune  among  us. 

'*  If  skilful  English  husbandmen  were  invited  over  by  our  gentry,  by  good  wages 
or  farms,  to  be  their  overseers  or  their  tenants,  it  would  go  a  great  way  in  this 
matter.  This  would  bring  us  into  right  methods,  and  introduce,  among  other 
things,  the  steeping  our  seed  grain  in  different  wines  and  liquors ;  the  enriching 
different  soils  with  their  proper  manure ;  and,  in  short,  the  changing  many  of  our 
barbarous  customs  for  such  as  are  more  useful  and  profitable." — Re/leciions  and 
Retolutiont  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  oflrelandy  by  the  Me  Dr,  Madden  qfthe 
Royal  Dublin  Society ^  p.  109. 
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women,  loading  themselves  wifli  panniers  of  turf  to  conyey 
to  their  wretched  hovels,  alone  find  employment  on  miles  of 
waste  bogs  which  with  a  little  capital  and  enterprise  and 
knowledge  would  afford  constant  and  profitable  employment 
to  hundreds  of  men.  Yet,  with  these  facts  so  apparent,  there 
are  sublettings,  overcrowdings  of  lands,  clearances,  and 
emigrations  going  on  ;  and  want  of  employment,  with  con- 
sequent destitution  and  wretchedness  is  the  complaint  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  describe  the  charms  of  bold  and 
magnificent  scenery — to  picture  amidst  it  misery  and  distress 
— to  contrast  the  soul-elevating  grandeur  of  the  mountain 
and  the  precipice,  and  the  rushing  waterfall,  with  the 
debasing  hovel  of  the  native — to  compare  the  purity  of  the 
glassy  lake  on  the  borders  of  which  he  lives  with  the  cesspool 
at  his  door — to  indulge  in  vague  declamation  against  extra- 
vagant, and  poverty-stricken,  and  neglectful,  and  apathetic 
landlords,  and  grinding  agents— all  this  I  might  do,  with 
truth,  and  with  little  labour ;  it  might  amuse,  it  might  interest, 
but  would  it  convince?  I  have  a  higher  object.  I  believe 
it  to  be  your  wish  to  exhibit  the  capabilities  of  Ireland  to 
plain,  practical  common  sense — to  point  out  the  neglect  of 
those  capabilities — to  show  where  the  fault  lies ;  and,  whilst 
painting  the  undeniable  destitution  of  the  people,  to  urge  the 
natural  remedy  which  those  capabilities  will  afford  if  used 
and  improved.  Let  these  things  be  convincingly  shown  to 
the  English  people,  and  the  wants  of  Ireland,  and  those 
measures  which  will  do  her  "justice,"  will  be  made  plain. 
There  will  then  be  hope  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
and  the  doom  of  pernicious  agitation  will  be  sealed. 

In  my  letter  of  to  day  I  intend  drawing  your  attention  to 
the  inefficacy  of  a  measure  of  alleviation  which  has  con- 
tinually been  advised  in  all  periods  of  distress,  and  which  has 
been  acted  on  frequently  in  Ireland — I  mean  extensive  enu- 
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gratuni.  I  intend,  then,  to  show  what  are  the  neglected 
capabilities  of  this  district  of  country,  and  what  is  required  to 
render  those  capabilities  available.  I  think  the  conclusion, 
from  undeniable  evidence,  will  then  be  drawn,  that  exten- 
sive emigration,  for  Ireland  at  least,  is  the  very  last  mea- 
sure which  ought  to  be  advised,  or  to  which  a  Government 
ought  to  resort.  Taking  it,  then,  to  be  conceded,  that 
wmething  must  be  done  to  remedy  an  extensive  state  of 
wretchedness  which  is  alike  disgraceful  and  dangerous  to  the 
empire,  if  we  find  that  emigration  ought  not  to  be  that 

something,"  we  shall  have  cleared  the  way  of  one  ingredient 
of  confusion  and  mistake ;  and  the  concentration  of  attention 
on  measures  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  which  are  almost 
self-evident,  may  eventually  compel  legislation  according  to 
rules  of  common  sense,  and  enforce  a  straightforward  instead 
of  a  crooked  and  shifty  policy. 

The  argument  though  strongly  applicable  to  Connemara, 
is  equally  so  to  almost  every  part  of  Ireland.  The  people 
here  are  a  much  finer  race  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior 
of  Connaught.  The  men  generally  are  tall,  stout,  handsome 
fellows ;  the  women  well  clad,  buxom,  and  good  looking. 
The  county  of  Galway,  indeed,  is  throughout  peopled 
generally  by  a  fine  race.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  better 
than  is  seen  elsewhere,  and  is  peculiar.  Their  red  worsted 
petticoats  and  blue  cloth  cloaks  wrapped  round  them,  are  at 
once  comfortable  looking  and  becoming.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood great  numbers  of  Crom well's  soldiers  are  said  to  have 
settled,  and  Spanish  blood  is  also  said  to  be  general  among 
the  people.  It  is  certain,  however,  whatever  the  race,  that 
very  many  of  the  names  are  English.  In  walking  through 
the  town  yesterday  the  names  over  the  shop-doors  struck 
me;  there  are  Corbetts,  Milletts,  Owen,  King,  Kean, 
Joyce,  Needham,  Carr,  Parsons,  Prendergast,  &c.  all  of 
which  are  English,  Scotch,  or  Welsh  names;  whilst  the 
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old  Irish  names  to  be  met  with  are  not  nearly  so 
nnmerooa.*  The  physiognomy  of  the  people  is  as  dissimilar 
as  possible  from  that  of  the  people  of  Cayan,  Leitrim,  or 
Boscommon,  neither  is  it  purely  English.  Whatever  mix- 
tore,  howerer,  the  race  may  be,  they  are  here  a  fine  people, 
and  very  few  of  the  men  of  Leitrim  or  Cayan  are  either  so 
tall  or  so  stont  as  the  generality  of  the  women  of  Connemara. 
They  are  generally  well  and  neatly  clad,  and  seem  an  indns- 
trions,  frugal,  good-natured,  and  honest  people.  Tet  with 
all  this  the  greatest  poverty  exists  among  them.  Inglis,  in 
his  Journey  Through  Ireland,  says — 

^  Many  penons  were  so  miserably  off  when  I  Tisited  Ouchtenird,  that 
the  panah  priest  had  been  obliged  to  become  security  for  the  price  of  a 
little  meal  to  prerent  them  firom  stanring.'* 

This  was  in  1834,  eleven  years  ago.  In  1844,  the  Rev. 
John  Griffin,  parish  priest  of  Ballinakill,  in  this  neighbour- 


*  "  On  loddng  over  the  list  of  namei  this  monung  in  Mr.  HaieL's  book,  I 
was  mndi  stmck  by  the  Dovelty  and  aristocratic  appearance  of  many  of  tfaeon. 
Aa  may  be  expected  in  any  part  of  Connemara,  there  is  a  hurge  proportion  of 
Flaherties,  Donof^es,  and  Joyces;  bat  the  following,  not  nsoal  among  tin 
working  classes  in  Irdand,  are  also  to  be  found  in  iSbe  Society's  hat: — Dnndaa, 
King,  Cooke,  Lee,  Powell,  Cosgrave,  Lyden,  Ridge,  Hemon,  and  one  whoae 
surname  is  Nee  rejoices  in  the  classical  prefix  of  Festus." — Vitit  to  ike  Kilktrrm 
Estate  f  Galway,  qftke  Irish  Waste  Land  Impnwement  Society,  hy  Miliar  Lmi* 
low  Beamish,  1846,  p.  35. 

"  Joyce, — ^This  old  Galway  £unily  is  of  ancient  and  honoorable  Rng^A  descent, 
and  was  allied  to  the  Welsh  and  British  princes.  Thomas  Joyes,  the  first  of  the 
name  that  came  to  Ireland,  sailed  from  Wales  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and 
arriTed  with  his  fleet  at  Thomond  in  Munster,  where  he  married  Norah  O'Brien, 
daughter  of  the  chief  of  that  district.  From  thence  putting  to  sea,  he  directed  hia 
coarse  to  the  western  part  of  Connanght,  where  he  acquired  considerable  tracts  of 
territory,  which  his  posterity  still  inhabit.  Wliile  on  the  voyage,  his  wife  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  whom  he  named  M*Mara,  son  of  the  sea."  He  extended 
his  father's  acquisitions,  and  from  him  descended  the  sept  of  the  Joyces,  a  race  of 
men  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  stature,  who,  for  centories  past,  inhabited 
the  mountainous  district  in  Jar,  Connanght,  called  from  them  Duthaidh  Sheo- 
dhoigh,  or  Joyce's  Country,  now  forming  the  barony  of  Ross  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  and  for  which  they  were  formerly  tributary  to  the  O'FIaherties." — 
HardimaiCs  History  of  Galway, 
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hood,  gave  evidence  before  Lord  Devon's  Commission* 
and  was  asked, — 

"  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  do  you  consider  that  the 
laige  &nners  are  improving  in  their  worldly  means  ? — ^There  arc  no  lai^e 
farmers,  bat  the- small  farmers  are  very  poor  generally. 

Is  there  a  class  of  labourers  as  contradistinguiabed  from  the  small 
farmmf-^Tes. 

**What.  is  their  coDdition    ^Mismblc.*'    :He  daseiibes  itirther 
tiieir  diet,  as    potatoes,  with,  in  some  cases,  milk,  not  generally  and 
those  who  hold  '^  net  more  than  three  acres  of  land"  have    bodsteads  in 
ibeir  houses,  but  no  bedl'*      They  may  have  straw,  and  blankets  mi« 
seiably  filthy.** 

"  The  condition  of  the  people,"  says  the  Rev.  W.  .Flaonelly,  the 
Roman  Catholic  curate  of  Ballinakill,t  "  can  scarcely  be  described,  they 
they  are  so  wretchedly  poor.  Th^ir  poverty,  indeed,  is  iodcscribable.*  * 
He  attributes  this  poverty  in  some  cases  to  the  banishing  of  some  of  the 
people  from  their  h6ldings;  *^from  some  districts  entire  villages  have 
been  thrown  on  the  world.  In  other  cases,  I  attribute  it  to  paying  high 
and  enormous  rents  fbrthdr  lands;  for  instance*  paying  50^.  an  acre  fwr 
some  portion  of  the  land;  that  has  been  on  account  of  their  relative 
position  by  the  sea,  being  a  fishing  country,  and  where  they  have  been 
depending  upon  the  fishing,  whicli  has  failed  for  the  last  three  years  prin- 
cipally. They  pay  the  same  rent,  50a-.  per  acre,  for  what  is  considered 
arable-land  of  a  very  bad  description;  in  some  places  30^.,  and  in  others 
20^.,  which  arc  still  exacted.  Then,  as  a  consequence  of  that,  as  the  rent 
must  be  paid,  they  must  have  recourse  to  what  is  considered  in  the  country 
as  a  great  evil,  that  is,  the  loan  funds  and  the  usurers.  In  some  cases  the 
usurers  demand  as  much  as  Sg.  for  the  use  of  1/.,  I  believe,  for  half  a  year, 
and  indeed  it  may  be  for  a  quarter  of  a  year."  Further  on  this  witness 
gays — "  It  is  jdreadful  to  witness  such  extreme  poverty ;  I  liave  not  been 
here  more  than  eight  months,  and  it  is  dreadful."  "  We  cannot  get  a 
stool  or  a  chair  to  sit  on  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  or  a  jug  to  take 
a  drink  of  water  from ;  and  as  to  beds,  it  is  dreadful ;  the  people  arc 
stretched,  not  on  straw,  but  on  heath,  the  growth  of  the  wild  moimtain." 

Such  then  is  the  condition  of  the  people  here,  and  it  fully 
bears  out  the  description  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  given  by  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiry 


*  Part  n.  p.  469.  t  iM,  p.  472. 
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into  the  Condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in  Ireland/'  in 
their  third  report,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  that — 

A  great  portion  of  them  are  insufficiently  provided  at  any  time  with 
the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  Their  habitations  are  wretched  hovels ; 
several  of  a  family  sleep  together  upon  straw,  or  upon  the  hare  ground, 
sometimes  with  a  blanket,  sometimes  even  without  as  much  to  cover 
them ;  their  food  commonly  consists  of  dry  potatoes,  and  with  these  they 
are  at  times  so  scantily  supplied  as  to  be  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to  one 
spare  meal  in  the  day.  There  are  even  instances  of  persons  being  driven 
by  hunger  to  seek  sustenance  in  wild  herbs.  They  sometimes  get  a  her- 
ring, or  a  little  milk,  but  they  never  get  meal,  except  at  Christmas,  Easter 
and  Shrovetide.** 

As  one  remedy  for  this  horrible  condition  these  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  third  report,  recommend  extensive  emigration. 
I  now  propose  to  examine  from  this  report  what  is  the 
character  of  the  people  that  emigrate,  and  the  cost  to  the 
country  of  any  system  of  extensive  emigration,  and  the  effect 
produced  on  those  who  remain  at  home. 

In  the  barony  of  Kilconnel,  county  of  Galway  Ibid.  (p.  9, 
et  seq.)y — 

^  The  witnesses  enumerated  above  one  hundred  individuals,  who  had 
emigrated  from  their  barony  during  the  last  five  years.  All  of  them 
were  persons  of  very  moderate  means ;  a  few  were  young  men  who  pos- 
sessed from  15L  to  20^,  but  not  two  could  be  mentioned  who  had  the 
command  of  100/.  All  these  were  persons  [who  would  have  stayed  at 
home  if  they  could  have  got  a  sufficiency  of  land.  The  number  of  ikon 
who  have  left  has  not  had  the  slightest  effect  either  in  redwing  rents  or  m 
increasing  wages,^ 

BABOKT  DBOMAHAIB,  COUNTY  OF  LEITKIM. 

Considerable  numbers  have  left  from  this  barony  for  the  colonies 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  they  have  been  in  general  persons  possessed 
of  some  substance.  Few  labourers  are  to  be  foimd  among  the  emigrants. 
Several  witnesses  consider  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  immense 
competition  for  land,  and  the  high  nominal  rents  which  the  poor  pea- 
santry readily  undertake,  drive  the  substantial  farmers  from  the  country, 
and  prevent  their  getting  land  at  such  a  price  as  would  give  them  a  fiur 
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letnm  for  their  capital.  It  would  require  fuUy  one-third  of  the  able-bodied 
population  of  the  parish  to  be  unthdrawn^  that  steady  employment,  at  lOd. 
a  day,  might  be  secured  to  the  remainder.** 

This  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that  more  land  is  wanted; 
that  emigration  takes  off  the  best  of  the  population,  and  that 
one-third  of  the  best  of  the  people  must  emigrate  before  any 
effect  is  produced  upon  wages  or  rents.  It  is  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  emigration  can  ever  be  carried  to  this  extent; 
it  is  useless  without  it,  as  a  means  of  good;  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
positive  evil,  in  sending  off  ^'substantial  farmers"  and 
young  men  possessed  of  some  substance."  Why,  then, 
recommend  emigration?  Why  not  take  measures  to  give 
"  more  land  ?"  There  is  land  enough  to  give.  In  this  very 
county  there  are  708,000  acres  of  uncultivated  land  out  of 
1,666,000,  or  nearly  one-half  the  county  is  uncultivated  bog ; 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Griffith's  return,  about  400,000  acres 
of  this  bog  and  unimproved  land  might  be  profitably 
reclaimed,  or,  deducting  for  the  space  covered  by  lakes,  about 
one-third  of  the  county. 

But  I  proceed  with  the  evidence,  and  it  will  be  seen  how 
these  views  are  borne  out. 

BABONT  MOHILL,  COUNTY  OF  I.E1TBIM. 

"  Emigration  has  been  very  considerable  among  all  classes  of  late 
years ;  many  persons  possessed  of  capital  have  gone  after  the  expiration 
of  old  leases  of  farms  held  by  them  at  a  low  rent,  and  of  which  they 
could  not  expect  a  renewal  on  the  same  profitable  terms.  All  agree  in 
saying  that  the  amount  of  emigration  has  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce  in 
the  least  degree  the  competition  for  land  or  emplo3rment." 

BARONT  MURRISK,  COUNTY  OP  MATO. 

**  Two  or  three  ships  have  left  this  port  with  emigrants  annually  until 
this  year.**  Most  of  those  who  departed  were  persons  possessing  small  capi- 
taly  hardly  any  destitute  persons^  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  the  means  to 
pay  their  passage.**  "  The  number  of  those  who  have  gone  has  not  in 
the  least  perceptibly  improved  the  condition  of  those  who  'Jiave  remained  ; 
there  is  just  the  same  competition  for  land,  and  just  as  many  looking  for 
labour  and  unable  to  find  it" 
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SLlXOHT  CABBBBBT,  COUHTT  OF  SLIGO. 

**'  The  number  of  thoee  who  hare  emigTEted  is  reiy  coinklenuUe. 
Those  who  lefl  were  chiefly  persons  poeseflBed  of  some  Bioney.  The  wiA- 
dsMral  of  those  who  have  gone  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
wages  of  kbour,  or  the  numbers  of  emplo7er.%  or  on  the  oompetiticn  for 
small  holdings.** 

BAXOHT  nALSOTBSBT,  COUKTT  OF  DUBLDT. 

^  For  some  years  the  emigration  of  labourers  and  small  farmers  has 
been  considerable,  but  unfortunately  for  Ireland,  they  have  gemeraUy  been 
the  most  induetrioue^  well  behaved^  and  in  most  eases  the  monied  of  their 
eiass,  thus  leaving  the  worsts  and  edl  the  riff-n^j  as  an  inereased  hurden  «fi 
the  country r 

BASOHT  QALMOT,  COUHTT  OF .UULBZIITr. 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  em%rated  from  this  barany  has  been 
coDstdeEable,  but  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  reduce  the  oompetition  for 
labour  and  for  small  holdings. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  majority  of  the  ^ritncsses  that  it  would  require 
the  removal  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  able  male  population  to  give 
constant  employment  to  the  remainder,  at  lOd  a*  day.^ 

BABOirr  CLOHUSK,  KIKG^S  COUNTY. 

The  emigration  that  has  as  yet  taken  place  has-not  haid  any  efiect  on 
either  wages  or  rents." 

Precisely  the  same  evidence  is  given  from  the  'baronies  of 
Phillipstown,  in  King's  county,  Dundalk,  county  of  Ltrath, 
Kells  and  Moybeuragh,  county  of  Meath. 

In  the  barony  of  Maryborough,  Queen's  county, ;  all  the 
vritnesses  concur,  that  "  5771a//  farmers^,  and  the  beit  kind  of 
labourers^  are  the  classes  of  persons  from  which  the  principal 
emigration  has  taken  place,"  and  that  "though  there  has 
been  considerable  emigration,  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  competition  for  labour  and  small  holdings,  and 
thereby  to  reduce  rents,  and  raise  wages."  Precisely  similar 
evidence  is  given  from  the  barony  of  Parjtnahinch,  Queen's 
county,  that  "  small  farmers,  the  best  labourers,  and  agriciil- 
tural  and  useful  mechanics"  are  those  who  hare  emigrated  ; 
and  that  the  emigration,  though  "  considerable,"  "  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  affect  wages  or  rents."   The  same  evidence 
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is  given  from  the  barony  of  Talbotstown,  county  of  Wioklow. 
In  the  bsrony  of  Coroomroe,.  county  Clare,  ,  the  witnesses 
say, — 

^  In.orderito  Taise  the.  price  of  labour,  ift  would  be  neceasary  to  Temoye 
nearly  cmt'half-  th^  labourers.  Nearly  CYcry  man  works  his  own  land, 
and  does  not  employ  much  labour." 

In  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  county  of  Kerry,  the  same 
evidence  is  given.  "  In  most  instances,  those  who  emigrated 
were  the  better.  sort<  of  farmers  ;'*  and  the  emigration  has  not 
^*  raised  wages^.or  lowered  rents,  by  reducing  the  competition  for 
empiayment  or  small  holdings^' 

From  the  county  Limerick,  the  witnesses  say  the  emigrants 
were  usually  good^  industrious  men.*'  In  Tipperary, 
Waterford,  Armagh,  Down,  Cavan,  Tyrone,  evidence  of 
precisely  the  same  character  was  given.  The  best  men  leave 
the  country,  leaving. the  riff-raff"  behind ;  whilst  the  effect 
of  the  emigration  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  improve 
the  condition  of  those  who  remain.  To  remove  "  one-third" 
or  "  one-fourth"  of  the  population,  as  some  of  the  witnesses 
say  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  to  produce  any  beneficial 
effect,  is  simply  impossible.  It  is,  too,  but  a  temporary 
remedy ;  the  same  pressure  of  population  must  soon  arise 
again.  It  is  an  unwise  remedy,  for  the  evidence  is  conclu- 
sive tliat  it  deteriorates  the  population  by  sifting  from  it  the 
most  industrious  and  enterprising — in  fact,  the  very  men  that 
the  country  requires  to  improve  it.  It  is  a  costly  remedy, 
for  it  requires  at  least  10/.  to  remove  a  man  and  his  family 
who  has  not  himself  the  means  of  emigrating;  and  it  is 
diminishing  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  country,  if  those 
who  emigrate  can  by  any  means  be  advantageously  em})loyed 
at  home ;  because  the  produce  of  their  labour  increases  the 
w^caltli  of  the  country,  and  their  consumption  increases  the 
available  market  for  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  others. 

Tliis  naturally  brings  on  the  question — Can  they  be  advan- 
tageously employed  at  home?    Look  at  this  county  from 
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which  I  write.  Is  it  not  a  disgraee  to  the  proprietors  of  it 
that  400,000  acres  of  its  sarfiuse  capable  of  profitable  cnltiya- 
tion  should  be  left  in  a  state  of  nature — swamp  and  bog; 
whilst  the  people,  willing  to  work,  and  to  reclaim  it,  are 
starring  in  idleness,  and  the  best  of  them  forced  to  emigrate! 
Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  any  goyemment,  to  statesmen,  that  with 
this  fact  before  them  they  permit  it  to  continue,  whilst  they 
listen  to  projects  about  emigration?  In  coming  here  I 
passed  through  the  town  of  Cong,  situated  between  Loughs 
Mask  and  Corrib.  These  two  loughs  are  dirided  by  three 
miles  of  land.  Lough  Corrib  communicates  with  the  sea  at 
Galway  by  a  riyer  about  three  miles  long.  By  about  eight 
miles  of  canal  cutting,  according  to  the  suryey  of  Mr.  Bald, 
*'a  narigation  inland  of  fifty-three  miles  direct  could  be 
secured,  ayailable  to  a  district  containing  800,000  inhabitants, 
who  now  possess  none  but  the  rudest  and  most  expensiye 
intercourse."  These  yast  lakes,  one  nearly  thirty  miles  long, 
and  the  other  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  with  a  mean  depth  of 
fourteen  feet,  are  wholly  useless  to  the  people.  Their  apathy 
is  disgraceful.  It  is  equally  disgraceful  that  any  goyernment 
should,  amidst  the  trumpery  straggles  and  triumphs  of  party, 
Aus  neglect  the  country's  adyantage,  whilst  the  people 
starye.  No  steam-boat  for  either  business  or  pleasure  nayi- 
gates  Lough  Corrib,  and  the  finest  scenery  in  Ireland,  and 
the  greatest  adyantages  for  either  agriculture  or  commerce 
are  neglected.*    Lough  Corrib  has  a  fall  of  fourteen  feet, 

*  Hie  soeoery  of  Ma'am,  at  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib,  is  fine — very  fine. 
If  a  lake  filled  the  hollow  of  the  moontains,  Killamey  might  tremble  for  its 
supremacy  ;  for  the  outline  of  the  mountain-range  surpasses,  in  picturesque  form, 
any  of  the  ranges  that  bound  the  lakes  of  Killamey.  At  Ma'am,  one  is  forcibly 
struck  with  the  advantages  which  would  be  opened  up  to  thu  district  by  the 
extension  of  the  navigation  of  Lough  Corrib  to  the  sea.  Fine  slopes  of  reclaim- 
able  land  border  the  deep  stream  that,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  flows  into 
Lough  Corrib ;  and  the  same  boats  that  would  carry  to  market  the  produce  of  the 
cultivated  land,  would  bring  from  the  Bay  of  Galway  sand,  sea-weed,  and  lime,  to 
be  laid  upon  the  yet  unimproved  wastes." — IngWa  Journey  through  Ireland 
{Connetnara)t  p.  224. 
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Loagh  Mask  a  fall  of  thirty-six  feet,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Kane,  in  his  book  on  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland, 
these  two  lakes  have  a  water-power  of  6,860  horses,  which 
nature  has  provided  without  cost,  readj  to  employ  the  people, 
and  which,  except  a  portion  of  it  at  Galway,  is  almost 
entirely  unnsed ;  and  the  people  starve  for  want  of  employ- 
ment !  At  Cong  the  lime-stone  rocks  are  shooting  np 
through  the  bog;  the  very  material  which  will  make  the 
bogs  fertile  is  beside  them  ;  it  is  unused,  the  bogs  are  bogs 
still,  as  they  have  been  for  centuries,  and  the  people  starve ! 
From  Cong  to  Ma'am,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Lough  Cor- 
rib,  the  bogs  incline  to  the  lake,  affording  the  greatest 
facilities  for  draining ;  they  are  wholly  undrained.  As  you 
proceed  from  Ma'am  through  Joyce's  country  to  the  Kil- 
leries,  you  loose  the  limestone,  but  there  is  fine  gravel 
and  marl  immediately  nnder  the  bog,  the  best  material  for 
reclaiming  it.*   The  bogs  are  still,  except  in  small  patches, 


*  *'  I  question  whether  much  ever  will  or  can  be  done  in  cultiTating  the  waste 
reclaimable  lands  of  Ireland  by  the  proprietors  themselves.  Capital  and  enter- 
prise are  alike  wanting.  This,  however,  it  is  —  the  cultivation  of  the  reclaimable 
wastes,  that  can  alone  provide  permanent  employment  for  the  people,  and  effect 
a  real  change  in  their  condition/' — InglU^a  Tour  through  Ireland — Cltfden, 
p.  231. 

Marl  is  a  certain  sort  of  fat  and  clayish  stuff,  being  as  the  grease  of  the  earth. 
It  hath  from  ancient  times  been  greatly  used  for  manuring  of  land,  both  in  France 
and  England,  as  may  appear  out  of  Pliny,  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
chapters  of  his  seventeenth  book.  The  same  also  is  still  very  usual  in  sundry 
parts  of  England,  being  of  an  incomparable  goodness,  the  which  caused  the 
English,  who,  out  of  some  of  those  places  where  marl  was  used,  were  come  to  live 
in  Ireland,  to  make  diligent  search  for  it,  and  that  with  good  success  at  last,  it 
having  been  found  out  by  them,  within  these  few  years,  in  several  places — first,  in 
the  King's  county,  not  far  from  the  Shannon,  where,  being  of  a  grey  coulour,  ii 
is  digged  out  of  the  bogs;  and  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  the  use  of  it  was 
grown  very  common  before  the  rebellion,  especially  in  the  parts  lying  near  the 
sea,  where  it  stood  then  in  very  good  stead,  the  land  of  itself  being  nothing  fruit- 
ful ;  for  although  the  ground,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  good  black  earth,  yet  the 
same  being  but  one  foot  deep,  and  having  underneath  a  crust  of  stiff  yellow  clay 
of  half  a  foot,  is  thereby  greatly  impaired  in  its  own  goodness.  In  this  depth  of 
a  foot  and  a  half  next  under  the  clay  licth  the  marl,  which  reacheth  so  far  down- 
wards that  nowhere  they  are  come  to  the  bottom  of  it.    It  is  of  a  blew  coulour  and 
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pggferrvg  acsr  rile 

*  IT  tie  irrvcloscfid  zcascci  &■!  'hie  ^irl  ^foattsssDes  f^r  atcB- 
nm  13d  .  "Ml  ir*.  lefr*  ' "  ■  ■  ■■'■■»t«j«» — Calauij- 1  tried  k  uimJC 
jBd  5Mid    axs«v  TaMfcLUv- vcB.   I  haiv  fMiKi  dai  tot  I  km 

vkk  -rtT'fng  SOS  ean£-fiad  and  »-toL  Ijhk  s  tibe  bat  thiag  t* 

acd  fccdb.  izc  evsvili&r  e^se— 55  ibcQ2  IOl   I  rfrfnV  I  viC  bxre  them 
=  5jr  I!!.  Ii>-  ibe  a«.  larfjf  t  rrervtrsr. 


Tcrj  &! — f  vkk^  «»  m  ccbrr  cr«d.  »  =i  taak  s  caaidr  yenjLicA  ' 

wet  — >«r  rrscfe  aad  out;  ne&  ic  if  err. 

"  Tie  =ar!  a  oal  TOa  Ac  =i  Lear* :  :t  scoe  brftre  it  a  pLjved.  Iit 
oIlKff  ifttr  ~  msar  kow  it  We  iv«crd  scitfh^ 

Mf  c«^ia2T  d^;de  ad  ma,  i: :  the  xn.  =>:i:a.  lad  jar  ■kIm'  aad  cncoqianle 
3  MrfL  '±e  ar±.  Oat  ^lusad  cari-jcakii  ci  hiis  r>erh  U>  cot  EBzGeii  acre  of 
gr:'.ad :  h  ^«r^  tstt  dba7Teib>.  f:r  erf-  ^:  irse  who  <£r  :?  c«t  cf  ifcair  cwn 
m«id.fo«tkPTireatB»  odjcr  bm  Ar  hae  <rf  tihe  kfcuwm,  ctctt 

acre  coicii  to  stand  ia  tteee  ptmk  iccxiiBf .  B«i  tkew  ^nat  ifiMi  are 
OTflcvBtfr  r«ro»pciiicd  br  the  ereal  frcstfebaea  wikt  is  camh.  brinx  f«cii  ai 
awr  «em  jM.ied.bae;  for  the  naried  kad.  cwb  the  ^«vt  fm  rear,  fulr « 
all  the  mts  be^amed  cm  it.  Thee,  bende*.  'n  u  Wi.*  oBce  to  a 
the  crdlaaxT  dznnD^  nmst  be  rrcar^f  i  c  fiejitiz^es- 

*'  If  tLe  ciarlcd  umd  be  tfavs  used,  and  by  tarns  ceTt  ssoer  cora  aad  staaf,  it 
kvps  ita  fnikfiilEe«>  for  erer.  vtee.  to  liie  ancnrr.  if.  year  after  year,  it  be 
Mwed  tin  the  heart  be  drawn  o«.  it  is  c  jite  spctied,  fo  a»  ^emnk  it  »  not 
poBRble  to  brin^  it  a^  to  tmr  passable  ccnikioa  br  anr  idnd  of  du^iif  or 


*The  proTiaw  of  Comui^ht,  br  wbat  tas  been  diseorered.  is  nmdk  ^ 

pl^ii/ui  m  nwrl  thmn  Leimter,  at  in  otker  cmmtiet;  so  in  tho»  of  Roa- 
cofamon,  Sli^o,  and  GaUoir^,  almost  in  erery  i»rt  of  it.  It  if  there  of  dace 
mreral  rfmiann,  pfmt  \mn^  wj.ite  a«  chalk,  otfaert  grer.  and  some  black,  bnt  cone 
Mew,  MM  that  in  th#!  r^ty  of  WcxfoH.  It  lietfa  nothmr  deep  under  the  nppcr 
fpnmnA  tff  *nr^m.  of  the  rtuth,  commonlT  not  aborehalf  a  foot ;  but  its  omi  depth 
ia  ao  gr#«t,  that  mrt  njiy  body  yet  di«rc|ed  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  Hilt  t}mn  rttvfh  in  known,  at  well  in  Connanght  as  other  parta,  that  thoae  who 
aim  thr  mnrM  l»f»d  mitil  it  can  bearno  more,  and  be  quite  ont  of  heart,  will  find 
U  exrrr^Mnt;  dlfTicnlt,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  ever  to  amend  or  improre  the 
nine  again  by  any  means  whatBoever."— Uotf/e  amd  Moiymtw^t  Saimi  Uittoiy 
qflrttandf  p.  56,  et  teq. 
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"  What  is  the  value  of  the  crop  ?  Ten  tons  an  acre,  at  Sd.  a  stonev 
uould  be  aboui  20/.** 

And  yet  the  people,  amidst  miles  of  this  unreclaimed  land, 
starve  for  want  of  potatoes.  Government  will  give  10/.  to 
get  rid  of  an  industrious  man  by  emigration.  That  very 
industry  and  102.  thrown  away  would  bring  in  an  acre  of 
useless  bog,  the  profit  of  which  would  keep  him  and  be- 
nefit the  country.  The  Killeries  is  an  inland  bay  twenty 
fathoms  deep^  and  ranning  eight  miles  inland.  There  is 
not  a  quay  on  it;  and  a-  vessel  rarely  comes  up  it.  It  swarms 
with  herrings  and  mackerel,  and  it  of  course  affords  oppor- 
tunities of  easy  and  cheap  carriage  for  ooral«sand  and  sea* 
weed  from  the  coast  for  s^ricultural  purposes."*^  Streams 
and  waterfalls  are  tumbling  down  the  hilUsides  from  the 
various  lakes  into  this  navigable  bay.  Not  a  mill  is  to 
be  seen,  nor  is  a  water-wheel  turned  by  one^  of  them ;  and, 
despite  the  facilities^  of  obtliining.  coral^sand,  sea-weed,  lime, 
marl,  and  gravel,  and  notwithstanding  the  manifest  profit 
of  cultivation,  there  are  miles  of  unreclaimed  bog;  and  the 

*  "  Most  encouraging  proofs  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  bogs  of  Coimeraara.  On  the  one  hand,  I  saw  heaps  of  turf  newly  cut  out  of 
the  bog,  and  close  by  the  finest  crops  of  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  even  wheat. 
There  is  no  crop  that  cannot  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  either  limestone,  or  of 
other  natural  products  of  this  neighbourhood — coral-sand  and  sea- weed.  These 
have  an  advantage  over  limestone,  inasmuch  as  they  need  no  quarrying  or  pre- 
paration. First-rate  crops  are  here  i)roduced  the  third  year.  Potatoes  are 
generally  taken  for  the  two  first  crops,  and  these,  by  the  operation  of  trenching, 
drain  the  land.  Oats  then  follow,  and  extraordinary  crops  are  produced  ;  sixteen 
barrels,  two  hundred  and  seven  stone  to  the  barrel,  is  not  reckoned  an  uncommon 
product  of  an  acre. 

*'  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Ireland  so  well  adapted  for  experimenting  on 
waste  lands  and  reclaimable  bogs  as  Connemara.  No  part  of  Connemara  is  more 
than  six  miles  from  some  sea-bay,  or  lake  having  a  communication  with  the  sea. 
If  there  were  good  roads  in  all  directions,  the  length  of  land-carriage  would  not 
be  great ;  but  even  this  distance  would  be  much  diminished  by  improving  and 
connecting  the  navigation  of  the  chains  of  lakes  which  extend  through  every  part 
of  Connemara.  One  part  of  that  chain  drains  into  Lough  Corrib,  and  through  it 
to  the  Bay  of  Gal  way  ;  the  other  part  drains  into  the  western  bays.  One  has  but 
to  glance  at  the  map  to  see  how  much  nature  has  done  for  Connemara." — Jn^lis's 
Jbur  through  Ireland,  p.  235.. 
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people  BtarTe  for  want  of  emphymentl  And  these  fiicilities 
of  advantageous  and  profitable  employment  are  general 
through  the  district.  No  part  of  Connemara,"  says  Inglis 
in  his  tour,  ^*is  more  than  six  miles  from  a  sea  bay,  or 
lake,  haying  communication  with  the  sea." 

There  are  a  class  of  men  called  patriots.*'  It  would  seem 
now  a  days  that  men  have  only  to  pander  to  the  worst 
passions  of  a  mob  to  earn  the  title.  Flatter  poor  men, 
delude  them,  tell  them  that  they  are  that  which  they  are  not, 
make  them  discontented  and  n^lectful  of  their  duties  by 
teaching  them  that  they  will  obtain  by  foolish  bone  and 
sinew"  demonstrations  that  which  God  himself  has  told  diem 
that  they  shall  not  have — plenty  without  industry^  and  you  are 
straightway  dubbed  a  patriot."  Oh,  what  an  opening  is 
there  here  for  any  Irish  gentleman  really  to  earn  and  to 
deserve  the  title !  He  who  will  never  cease  impressing  on 
his  countrymen  the  capabilities  which  they  neglect,  and  what 
industry  and  knowledge,  and  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  knowledge^  may  effect — ^who  will  never  cease  pointing  out 
to  the  Government  the  benefits  which  the  empire  allows  to 
be  lost,  and  who  shall  at  length  compel  attention  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  country  —will  save  the  poor  Irish  firom 
starvation  and  expatriation,  bless  his  countrymen,  and  enrich 
the  empire — will,  in  fact,  be  a  patriot  indeed. 

My  letter  is  too  long  now  to  draw  attention  to  local 
matters.  Generally  here,  however,  I  may  say,  proprietors 
are  embarrassed ;  the  estates  of  several  are  under  receivers, 
who  exact  the  highest  obtainable  rents ;  no  leases  are  given, 
aud  the  people,  from  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  are  disinclined 
to  improve.  This  town,  however,  is  an  exception.  Mr. 
D' Arcy,  the  proprietor,  gave  building  leases  in  perpetuity  on 
its  site.  The  effect  of  this  encouragement  has  been  that  this 
good- sized  town  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
That  which  before  was  valueless  bog,  is  now  a  thriving  town. 
The  example,  however,  has  not  been  followed.    With  an 
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utter  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  people^  of  the  absolute 
necessity  which  exists  to  encourage  them  by  every  means, 
and  to  urge  them  on,  the  rule  appears  to  be  to  grasp  the 
utmost  rent,  and  to  increase  a  tenant's  rent  after  every 
improvement.*  The  effect  is  precisely  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  people  so  constituted — they  do  not  consider 
the  balance  of  advantage  which  they  themselves  derive  from 
the  improvement;  they  only  see  this, — that  their  rent  is 
raised  because  they  improve — that  a  temporary  difficulty  is 
thrown  in  their  way  because  they  improve ;  the  difficulty  is 
at  hand,  the  balance  of  advantage  is  at  a  distance,  and  they 
therefore  will  not  improve.f 

*  It  was  this  rapacioiis  disporition,  this  short-sighted  folly,  which  led  Lord 
B]rroii  to  pen  the  fbllowing  eovplet : — 

*<  Thax  good,  iU,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — ^rent ! — rent ! — rent ! " 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  the  distressed  condition  of  the  landlords  as  one 
cause  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  lower  orders ;  but  I  ought  to  have  added  that,  in 
Tery  many  cases,  landlords  have  no  power  of  being  kind  or  otherwise,  and  have  no 
control  over  their  own  property,  the  management  of  which  is  vested  in  persons 
acting  under  legal  authority.  Such  individuals  must  have  rents.  Crops  are 
seized,  cows  driven,  and  all  the  results  of  improvidence  amongst  the  upper  classes 
are  visited  upon  every  link  in  the  chain  of  agriculturists." — Jnglis'8  Journey 
through  Ireland — Vitii  to  Connemara,  p.  221. 

It  is  chiefly  for  want  of  care  in  our  landlords  that  such  shoals  of  our 
families  have  gone  to  the  West  Indies,  by  which  the  nation  loses  near  thirty  pounds 
a  head,  valuing  them  as  little  better  than  slaves  and  negroes,  besides  the  substance 
and  manual  arts  they  carry  with  them,  which  will  come  to  much  more.  Had  they 
any  proper  encouragement,  good  usage,  or  bargains  here,  they  would  never  run 
the  hazard  of  long  voyages  and  shipwrecks,  and  being  starved  at  sea,  or  dying  by 
the  country  disease  when  they  get  on  shore ;  by  which  at  least  one-third  of  t]\em 
perish,  and  especially  of  the  poor  infants  which  they  sacrifice  to  their  wandering 
humour.  They  would  never  go  to  live  with  transported  felons,  and  thieves,  and 
off-scourings  of  the  earth,  where  there  is  no  worship  paid  to  God  or  regard  to 
man — where  they  can  neither  see  their  old  friends,  acquaintances,  nor  relations — 
where  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  as  cattle,  clothes,  furniture,  beef,  and  even 
Indian  flour,  are  so  excessively  dear — where  labour  and  slaves  are  so  expensive— 
and  where  they  must  build  their  own  houses,  and  stub  and  grub  every  acre  they 
get,  and  thereby  pay  fully  thirty  years'  purchase  for  it — and  where,  at  the  same  time, 
their  lives  are  every  hour  in  danger  from  the  treacherous  assaults,  day  and  night, 
of  the  savages,  and  from  open  wars  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  their  goods 
from  private  thefts  of  their  neighbouring  felons." — Reflections  and  Resolutions 
proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland^  by  the  late  Dr,  Madden^  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  p.  28. 
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The  embarrassments  of  the  landlords  prevent,  their  being 
able,  if  willing,  to  do  much  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
country.  But  the  peoplfe  starve.  Ought,  then,  the  Govern- 
ment to  hesitate  about-what  is  their  duty  ?  I  think  there  are 
but  few  sensible  men  who  will  conclude,  after  reading  the 
iihove  facii,  that  the  dtity  of  the  Grovemment  lies  in  paying 
the  most  industrious  men  to  emigrate  ;  but  they  wills  probably 
be  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  advantage  in. a  oountry^  wliich 
needs  so  much  improvement,  is  industrious  men;  and  that  the 
way  to  secure  the  advantages  which*  the  country  possesses  is 
to  encourage  industry^  not  to  give  a  premium  for  its  extermi- 
nation ;  in  fact,  to  use  the  men  and  means  we  have,  to 
cultivate  the  land  which  we  possess,  and  in  the  doing  of  that 
to  employ  the  people,  to  benefit  the  proprietors,  to  enrich  the 
country,  and  to  increase  the  power  and' the  resources  of  the 
empire.* 

*  Crowds  of  people  make  land  and  the  produce-  of  it  vakuible,  and  ivithoat 
them  our  best  grounds  in  Ireland  would  be  as  worthless  and  useless  as  tfae  widt 
wastes  of  America. ''^jR«;fec^lofW  emd  Resolutions  proper  for  the  Oeniiemen  qf 
Ireland,  by  the  late  Dr,  Madden,  qf  tke  Rayal  Dublim  Seeietyj  p.  26. 

Were  our  gentlemen  in  Mmister  and  Connaught  half  so  diligent  in  sending 
people  and  letters  to  their  districtSi  and  bearing  tbdr  charges  to  -sec  their  lands 
and  proposals,  as  those  from  America  are,  we  might  soon  see  these  swarms  of  onr 
little  northern  hire  settle  there,  and  prevent  so  much  of  the  blood  and  treaaaie  of 
the  nation  running  off  from  ue,  and  then  we  should  in  time  see  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  well  peopled,  not  onlj  with  Protestants,  but  weavers,  spinners,  and 
bleachers,  like  the  north." — Ibid,  p.  29. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

GALWAY;  TPS  NEGLECTED  CAPABILITIES,  1T6  ORIGIN, 
AND  rrS  PEOPLE. 

Neconryto  laqaire  Immt  mnoh  of  Hieexutmg  Distress  nLlieUiidis  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  People  tbemsehres,  as  well  as  how  much  of  that  Distress  is  to  be 
traced  to  Oppression,  in  order  to  apply  appropriate  Remedies — Comparison  of 
Belfast  and  Galway— The  Contrast— Comparison  of  Celtic^and  Saxon  Qualities 
— Origin  of  Galway  and  its  Population*-T3ie  "  Tribes''  or  Original  Families  of 
Galway — The  Cloddergh  Fishermen — Irish  Rundale  Villages — Improvements 
effected  in  Galway — Difficulty  of  getting  the  Peasantry  to  improve — Necessity 
of  Teaching  and  Iirading  the  People — 'Enterprise  and  Industry  the  Qualities 
needed — These  will  make  Ireland  great,  and  not  a  Repeal  of  the  Union — Letter 
of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Galwat,  October  15. 

In  the  most  diflicult  task  of  endeavouring  to  account  for  the 
acknowledged  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  l)ulk  of  the  Irish  people,  it  was  mani- 
festly a  duty  to  inquire  whether  that  wretchedness  was  or 
was  not  unavoidable  under  existing  circumstances.  A  neces- 
sary part  of  this  inquiry  was,  how  far  have  the  peasantry 
been  beaten  down  and  oppressed,  so  -that  they  cannot  rise  to 
the  condition  of  comfort  ?  This  part  of  the  inquiry  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  prosecute.  Your  columns  bear  testimony 
to  many  descriptions  of  the  impolicy  of  checking  every 
improvement  by  an  immediate  increase  of  rent ;  of  the  folly 
of  expecting  men  to  exert  themselves  to  improve,  if  uncertain 
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that  they  shall  reap  the  full  reward  of  their  exertion,  and  of 
the  necessity,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  policy,  of  giving  leases 
for  the  security  of  the  tenant,  at  the  same  time  enforcing  the 
covenants,  for  the  benefit  of  both  landlord  and  tenant. 

To  have  stopped  at  this  point  of  the  inquiry  would  have 
been  to  take  a  mere  one-sided  view.  There  still  remained 
another  point  to  inquire  into,  and  that  was,  how  far  is  this 
wretchedness  the  fault  of  the  people  themselves,  or,  in  other 
words,  have  they  made  the  most  of  those  advantages  which 
they  possess  ?  If  they  have  not,  then,  however  blameable 
may  be  that  oppression  and  want  of  encouragement,  on  the 
one  hand,  which  retards  and  freezes  every  attempt  at  im- 
provement, and  which  I  have  never  hesitated  to  condenm, 
still,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  themselves  are  not  blame- 
less ;  and  it  would  neither  be  impartial  nor  just  to  attribute 
their  wretchedness,  which  in  a  great  measure  is  the  fault  of 
their  own  apathy  and  indifference,  entirely  to  the  fault  of  the 
landlords. 

I  came  not  here  as  a  party  man — to  make  out  a  case,  but 
to  state  the  &cts  as  I  found  them.  I  have  therefore  not 
hesitated  to  describe  that  undeniable  apathy  which  exists 
among  the  people  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  under  the  influence 
of  which  they  neglect  and  lose  advantages  unequalled  by  any 
other  part  of  the  empire,  and  which,  if  profited  by — if  used 
by  them,  would  certainly  have  produced  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity, in  spite  of  either  bad  landlords  or  bad  laws,  as  their 
almost  universal  neglect  of  these  advantages  has  resulted  in 
general  poverty  and  wretchedness,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  which  a  good  or  bad  landlord  is  not  the  most  material 
consideration. 

A  still  more  important  question  remained  to  be  dealt  with, 
— how  are  you  to  remedy  the  prevailing  state  of  misery 
which  exists  ?  So  far  as  that  is  traceable  to  the  landlords — 
to  their  neglect  or  folly  or  absenteeism,  the  landlords  must 
be  dealt  with  ;  so  far  as  it  is  traceable  to  the  people  them- 
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adres,  the  people  thrmwlTes  most  be  demit  with.  I  hare 
fthirV^  neither  eoane.  In  dealing,  howercr,  with  the 
people,  urn  ririlj.  yoor  first  step  is  to  inquire,  wrkat  is  the 
charadgr^tkepetfie  miiik  wokmrn  ymm  kmx  to  dadf 

In  endeaYOOiing  to  describe  the  ehnmcler  of  the  Irish 
people  I  have  not  insulted  them  by  flatterr.    I  hare  stated 
the  diflferenccs  of  dmrartpr  which  exist  in  diflerent  districts 
—differences  so  striking,  that  joa  must  be  witfoDj  Mind  not 
to  ofaserre  them.    What  more  opposite  than  the  character  of 
the  two  towns  of  Bei&st  and  Gal  war  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Irdand  ?   One  bosr,  thriring,  wealthj,  and  im- 
proving,  its  mano&ctnring  and  shipping  flourishing'  and 
keefMng  pace  with  the  best  parts  of  the  empire ;  the  oth»> 
bearing  all  the  erideneesof  a  decayed  town ;  withoat  mann- 
fiietnres,  its  shipping  eoatemptible,  and  it  woold  be  fbUj  to 
call  it  either  a  Terjr  wcahhj  or  a  rerj  improring  town, 
althoo^  some  local  improrements  hare  been  forced  apon 
it  of  late  years.    Tet,  compare  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
two  towns,  and  the  position  of  Galwav,  with  its  bay  facing 
America  on  one  side,  the  water-power  of  a  vast  lake  mnning 
through  the  town,  and  the  facilities  of  inland  traffic  and 
communication  which  that  lake  close  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town  affords,  and  it  stands  before  Belfast  beyond  all  com- 
petition. The  same  laws  operate  here  as  at  Belfast.  ^loney 
is  as  easily  earned  at  Galway  as  at  Belfast.    How  comes  it 
that  Belfast  puts  to  use  its  natural  advantages,  thrives  and 
prospers,  whilst  Gralway  neglects  those  which  belong  to  it, 
and  is  poor  ?    How  comes  it  that  one  town  improves  whilst 
the  other  decays  ?    The  advance  or  the  decay  must  in  either 
case  be  attributed  to  the  people ;  and  when  the  character  of 
the  respective  populations  is  evidently  widely  different — 
when  the  energetic  and  industrious  character  of  one  popu- 
lation insures  prosperity,  and  the  apathetic  indifference  of  the 
other  brings  about  decay,  it  was  but  one  step  further  in  the 
inquiry,  "  How  is  this  ?"  to  trace  it  to  the  acknowlodgcil 
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difference  of  raee,  the  re^pectivjB  jcharacteristics  of  each 
haying  long  been  well  known. 

I  have  never  concealed  the  virtues  of  the  Celtic  race, 
which  now  .  chiefly  populates  Galwfay.  Their  capacity  of 
long  endurance,  their  easy  tractability  of  dispoeition,  land 
their  contentment  with  almost .  any  lot,  are  \virtues  .wbkdi 
the  English  pepple  have  not.  The  Eogliahnianf  is  patient, 
forbearing ;  ;but  .he  will  not  endure, — he  is  tractable,  only  ^ 
long  as  he  is.well  used,  and  J  never  yet  met  with  a  contmtad 
Englishman.  But  it  is  .these  very  qualities  of  the  peoplie, 
not  virtues,  which  make  England  what  she  is.  -Her  people 
will  endure  ,no  oppression,  no  injustice ;  treat  themiiU  and 
they  are  turbulent,  and  every  ,  man  is  always -striving*  up: the 
ladder  for. the  step  .above  him,  urging  on  for  «ometliiiJig:lie 
does  not  possess.  And  it  is  the  very  .virtues  of  the  poor 
Celtic  peasant  which  tend  to  his  deterioration  and  wretched- 
ness. He  endures  oppression,  jand  be  has  therefore  i been 
oppressed  and  hardly  used;  his  easy  tractability  of* dispoai- 
tion  has  been  taken  advantage  of ;  jhe  has  been  put  upon, 
screwed  down^without  compunction,ibecau8e.it.was  found-he 
would  bear  it.  His  contentment  has  made  him  rest  satisfied 
with  shelter  and  a  turf  fire,  and  potatoes  and  water  to  live 
upon.  He  rests  content  and  satisfied  with  the  ^very  worst 
house,  and  clothes,  and  food,  is  happy  so  long  as. he  can.get 
them,  and  he  strives  for  nothing  better.  Yet  it  .is  his  worst 
misfortune  to  have  that  contented  disposition,  which  one 
almost  envies,  that  can  make  him  feel as  happy  as  a  prince 
if  he  can  get  but. potatoes  and  buttermilk."  It  is  impossible 
for  a  man  so  constituted  to  rise  unless  he  is  forced  and  urged 
upwards.  He.  has  no  volition;,  he  is  contented  as  he  .is. 
Wliat  contented  man  ever  attempted  anything  great-rany- 
thing  which  required  labour,  exertion,  risk,  or  aiuuoos 
thought?  Why  should  he?  He  is  satisfied  as  .he  is^he 
desires  nothing  better-^he  has  no  motive  ,  to  attempt  any- 
thing. 
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The  dnriilatioB  of  d»e  riewsL  ^vUeh  I  deem  xmporturt; 
as  pointing  o«t  the  eoBraewhiAcwglil  to  be  psrmed  tonnb 
the  people  of  the  west  of  Irdud,  kns  offended  the  prgn* 
dicesof  MMiefefr  of  the  CUeir  people.  It  is  a  chirartmitie 
weaknev  (if  I  nur  nse  the  term  witho^  ^aiee>  in  the 
Cdtie  laee  to  be  Tain.  Piaise  them,  extol  theai, — treatthen 
as  one  has  done  who  knows  didr  weakness  in  this  respeet 
and  trades  npon  ii,— «dl  them  *^  the  finest  peasantry  in  the 
WiMid,"  and  tiicj  wiD  lore  too,  though  it  is  an  insoh  to  their 
anderstandings  to  tdl  them  so.  Tdl  them,  thoogh  for  their 
real  benefit,  an  unpalatable  troth  and  th^  indignant  reeep- 
tioo  of  it  fi^eqnenthr  saroars  of  the  ridicnloas.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  I  am  happy  to  say,  but  few  of  them  who  prominently 
show  this  national  fiuling.  I  fed,  howerer,  that  I  can  very 
wdl  afford  to  pass  widMmt  farther  notice  the  pootings  and 
railings  of  some  who  are  affronted  that  I  shook!  not  esteem 
them  to  be  the  biggest,  stootest,  strongest,  finest,  brayest 
and  cleverest  men  in  all  creatioD. 

Had  I  picked  oat  a  town  in  all  Ireland  more  calculated  to 
impress  on  the  GoTcmment  tlie  necessity  and  the  duff/  of 
spurring  on,  and  urging  and  forcing  on  the  public  of  the 
west  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  make  them  prosperous  in  spite 
of  themselves,  I  could  not  hare  found  one  more  fitted  for  the 
object  than  Galway. 

A  slight  review  of  its  origin  and  of  the  character  of  its 
population  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  will  also  tend  to 
dissipate  a  very  common  mistake  about  the  Milesian  origin 
of  the  people,  on  which  Irishmen  are  apt  to  pride  them- 
selves ;  though  what  it  may  be  that  they  can  find  to  be 
proud  of  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

According  to  The  History  of  the  Town  ami  County  of 
Galway^  a  work  of  considerable  research,  published  in  1820 
by  Mr.  James  Hardiman,  "  Member  of  the  Hoynl  Irish 
Academy,  and  sub-Commissioner  on  Public  Kooords,**  this 
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town  is  called  Galway    from  GaeKs  or  GaUis,  *  traffic  or 

commerce,'  signifying  a  merchant,  and  iM  in  Irish,  sagnifying 

iribeM  or  families^  whence  GaUibh^  tribes  of  merchants^*  which 

name  was  pronoanced  GaUhe^  and  afterwards  cormpted  into 

Galiva,  Gabia,  and  finally  in  1440  into  Galway  (ppu  3 

and  4).   It  was  inhabited,  preriously  to  the  reign  of  Henry 

II.,  by  a  colony  of  fishermen ;  but  Lynch,  in  his  RamarkM 

drawn  from  Antiqwty^  written  in  1661,  says — ^"  It  was  Boi 

they  who  gave  any  name  of  credit  or  £une  to  the  town  of 

Galway,  but  the  colony  n^xt  after-mentioned,  for  until  the 

latter  came  hither,  this  town  was  but  an  ordinary  place,  with 

only  thatched  houses  and  some  castles,  but  it  was  by  the 

new  colonies  and  septs  made  famous  to  the  world,  for  their 

trading  faithfully,  discharging  their  credit^  good  education,  charity 

and  hospitality  both  at  home  and  abroad."   These  tribes  or 

{unities  settled  at  dificrent  times  and  were  thirteen,  some 

accounts  say  fourteen  in  number,  and  their  names  are  giren 

in  the  following  verse : — 

"  Atfay,  Blake,  Bodkin,  Browne,  Deane,  Darcy,  "Ljndi, 
Joyes,  Kirwan,  Martin,  Morris,  Skerrett,  and  French." 

In  the  7th  page  of  his  book,  Hardiman  enters  into  a 
genealogical  research  into  the  origin  and  extraction  of  these 
families.  Their  names  are  sufficient  proof  of  this.  How- 
ever, without  entering  at  further  length  into  this  enquiry- 
it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of 

Athy,"  and  "  Kirwan/'  whom  he  traces  to  be  originally 
of  Irish  extraction,  he  shows  every  one  of  the  others  to  be 
either  of  Norman,  or  Saxon,  or  Welsh  descent.  Several  of 
these  came  over  with  Strongbow.  "  From  the  earliest 
periods  these  trioes  were  celebrated  for  commerce,  and  for 
several  centuries  were  classed  amongst  the  most  consider- 
able merchants  in  Europe.  Their  wealth  was  consequently 
great,  and  the  ample  landed  properties,  which  they  gradually 
acquired  by  purchase  from  the  native  Irish,  throughout  the 
province  of  Connaught,  are  now  enjoyed  by  their  numerous 
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and  opulent  posterity."  (Hardiman,  p.  20.)  They  had  great 
commercial  intercourse  with  Spain,  and  from  that  intereonrse 
many  intermarriages  with  Spaniards  arose,  and  no  doubt 
this  led  them  to  copy  much  of  the  dress  and  architecture 
of  Spain,  which  the  town  and  the  people  exhibit  to  this 
day.    These  tribes    avoided  all  connexion  with  their  sur- 
itmnding  neighbours,  and  continually  intermarried  with  one 
another."    Sir  William  Pelham,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland, 
who  arrived  in  Galway  in  1597,  states  that, — the  townsmen 
and  wemmen  present  a  more  civil  show  of  life  than  other 
townes  in  Ireland  do and  in  Sir  Olivier  St.  John's  descrip- 
tion of  Connaught  in  1614,  they  are  thus  described  : — The 
merchants  are  rich,  and  great  adventurers  at  the  sea ;  their 
commonaltie  is  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
English  families  of  the  towne,  and  rarelie  admit  any  new 
English  among  them,  and  never  any  of  the  Irish/'  (Hardi- 
man, p.  22.)    As  they  got  rich,  religious  divisions  drove  the 
Protestants  in  disgust  to  their  estates;  and  those  of  them 
who  were  Roman  Catholics  were  oppressed  by  excessive 
charter  duties,  and  "  they  by  degrees  also  abandoned  the 
town,  and  this  trifling  remnant  of  its  former  commercial 
greatness  gradually  declined."    (Hardiman,  p.  183.)  In 
fact  the  commercial  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  former 
English  inhabitants  had  left  it,  and  as  the  Celtic  population 
began  to  possess  a  town  already  built,  with  a  trade  already 
created,  the  town  became  dilapidated  and  the  trade  decayed. 

In  walking  through  the  streets  here  and  there  magnificent 
old  mansions  with  coats  of  arms  indicative  of  former  splen- 
dour, carved  in  the  stone-work  over  the  pointed  arches  of 
the  en  trance- courts,  are  met  with,  nearly  all  of  them  now  in 
a  state  of  dirt  and  filthiness  and  melancholy  dilapidation. 

There  is  a  remarkable  tribe  of  fishermen  here,  who  inter- 
marry among  themselves — the  Cloddergh  fishermen,  whom 
also  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  call  Spaniards.  I  walked 
with  two  gentlemen  through  their  district,  talked  with  fifty 
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of  the  men  and  asked  them  their  names,  out  of  curiosity.  I 
never  Saw  a  community  more  like  a  mixed  community  of 
English  and  Welsh.  Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the 
men  and  women  have  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  with  here  and 
there  one  of  quite  a  different  complexion.  They  are  little 
stiff  men,  and  are  evidently  not  improved  by  their  constant 
intermarriages.  But  they  are  orderly  and  clean.  Not  one 
of  them  had  his  stockings  about  his  heels  and  his  breeches 
open  at  the  knees  (after  the  ordinary  fashion  of  Irish 
peasants),  as  if  he  had  dressed  while  his  house  was  on  fire ; 
but  they  were  well  and  neatly  clad.  There  were  no  rags 
about  them.  Their  wives  keep  their  clothes  in  order,  clean 
their  houses  and  make  their  nets ;  and  the  men  are  bold  and 
hardy  fishermen.  There  are  many  Irish  names  among  them, 
some  Spanish, — there  were  one  or  two  Costello's — but  the 
majority  of  their  names  are  Jones,  Bogers,  Ward,  Mulling 
or  Molines,  &c.  The  John  Joneses  are  unmistakeably  of 
Welsh  descent,  Rogers  is  also  a  Welsh  name,  and  the 
Wards  and  Molineses  are  Saxon  and  Norman  names.  Their 
fair  hair  and  blue  *eyes  point  out  their  race  as  certainly  as 
their  names,  and  the  order  of  their  houses  was  a  no  less 
certain  indication  of  race.  Their  houses  are  whitewashed 
and  built  in  regular  streets.  Take  a  real  Irish  Rundale  vil- 
lage, and  the  difference  cannot  be  mistaken  :  "  Order,"  which 
Pope  sets  down  as  "  Heaven's  first  law,"  you  will  look  for 
there  in  vain.  The  cottages  look  as  if  pitchforked  to  one 
side ;  some  are  placed  sideways,  some  endways,  some  corner- 
ways,  there  is  never  a  street ;  and  the  crooked  passages  in 
and  out  between  the  dunghills  and  irregularly-placed  cot- 
tages form  the  only  pathways.  Their  utter  forlomness  is' 
pitiable.* 

*  There  is  one  of  thM.^lfptiiges  about  four  miles  from  Galway,  called  Mcnlow, 
wMch  I  visited,  and  which  is  a  perfect  cariosity.  It  contains  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  their  chief  subsistence  is  derived  from  supplying  Galway  with 
milk.  The  inhabitants  keep  great  numbers  of  cows,  which  they  feed  principaUy  on 
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Until  after  the  Union  Galway  kept  getting  worse  and 
worse.  like  most  other  parts  of  Ireland,  however,  since  the 
Union,  it  has  improved.  About  twenty  years  ago  some 
energetic  individuals  (one  of  whom  it  would  be  an  injustice 
not  to  name — the  Rev.  John  Darcy,  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  original  tribes)  exerted  themselves  to  rescue  the  town 
from  its  fallen  state.  After  immense  opposition  it  was 
paved,  and  its  streets  rendered  passable.  A  fine  dock  was 
constructed,  and  a  g^house  was  built,  which  now  cheaply 
lights  the  town,  and  leaves  a  handsome  profit  to  the  share- 
holders. Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  and  vast 
advantages  are  neglected,  from  the  apathy  of  the  inhabitants. 
Lough  Corrib,  a  lake  45  English  miles  long,  by  from  8  to 
12  miles  wide,  is  within  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  clofll^  to 
the  town ;  the  lake  empties  itself  by  a  river  through  the 
town.  There  is  a  fall  of  water  of  14  feet,  and,  considering 
the  extent  of  the  lake,  this  water-power  is  enormous,  and 
never-failing.  A  canal  was  proposed,  to  open  this  lake  to 
the  sea,  which  would  afford  inland  communication  for  150 
miles  of  coast  round  the  lake.  The  estimated  cost  was 
10,000/.,  and  the  purchase  of  land  requisite  was  valued  at 
2,0007.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to  enable  the 
commissioners  to  borrow  money  and  complete  the  work. 


grains  bought  in  Galway.  There  is  no  church  or  chapel  in  the  village ;  no  school- 
master or  doctor,  and  no  magistrate,  though  the  population  is  as  large  as  that  of 
many  an  English  town.  The  way  through  the  village  is  the  most  crooked,  as 
well  as  the  most  narrow  and  dirty  lane  that  can  be  conceived.  There  is  no  row 
V)f  houses,  or  anything  approaching  to  a  row,  but  each  cottage  is  stuck  indepen- 
denUy  by  itself,  and  always  at  an  acute,  obtuse,  or  right  angle  to  the  next  cottage, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  irregularity  is  curious  ;  there  are  no  two  cottages  placed 
in  a  line,  or  of  the  same  size,  dimensions,  and  build.  The  Irish  mind  has  here, 
without  obstruction  or  instruction,  fully  developed  itself.  As  this  is  the  largest 
village  I  ever  saw,  so  it  is  the  poorest,  the  worst  built,  the  most  strangely 
irregular,  and  the  most  completely  without  head  or  centre,  or  market  or  church, 
or  school,  of  any  village  I  ever  was  in.  It  b  an  overgrown  democracy.  No 
man  is  better  or  richer  than  his  neighbour  in  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  Irish  nindale 
village* 
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but,  from  sheer  apathy  and  neglect,  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  Act  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  completed  was  Buffered 
to  expire,  and  it  was  never  commenced.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  canal.  The  summer  level  of  the  lough  is  modi 
below  the  winter  level,  and  in  winter  upwards  of  30,000 
acres  of  land  are  annually  flooded,  and  rendered  profitless. 
Until  recently  nothing  whatever  was  done  to  prevent  this 
mischief.  Some  draining  operations  are,  however,  at  length 
oonmienced,  with  the  view,  it  is  sud,  of  keeping  down  the 
lough  to  the  summer  leveL 

The  finest  possible  harbour  might  be  made,  lying  in  the 
direct  line  between  London  and  New  York.  There  is  an 
.  island,  called  "  Mutton  Island,"  a  mile  out  to  sea ;  the  com- 
munication to  this  island  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water ;  a  mole 
raised  on  the  bank  between  this  island  and  the  land,  the 
materials  for  which  are  on  the  spot,  and  a  breakwater  of  a 
few  cables'  length,  would  make  this  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  the  kingdom.  If  Government  undertakes  the  work  it 
will  be  done ;  the  people  all call  upon  Hercules,"  but  will 
never  "  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel."  A  magnifi- 
cent dock  is  almost  formed  in  the  harbour  by  nature.  It  is, 
however,  not  taken  advantage  of. 

I  had  the  opportunity  the  other  day  of  visiting  the  estate 
of  Lord  Wallscourt,  near  this  town,  a  nobleman  who  has 
made  great  sacrifices  and  exertions  to  improve  his  tenants. 
'Still,  with  every  advantage  of  nature  round  him, — abundance 
of  fish  of  every  kind,  oysters,  and  muscles ;  manure,  sea- weed, 
calcareous  sea-sand,  marl,  peat,  and  black  mud  sea  deposit, 
be  complains  that  he  cannot  get  his  tenants  to  exert  them- 
selves beyond  their  half-acre  of  potatoes,  and  he  has  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  prevent  them  underletting  their  land  in 
con-acre  at  4/.  or  51.  the  acre,  which  he  lets  to  them  for  30^., 
if  they  have  any  land  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  grow  their  potatoes.  He  built  a  very  neat  cot- 
tage as  a  model,  intending  to  have  similar  ones  built  on  hii 
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esttte.  For  fire  rem  no  tnut  wovid  so  into  i%  ud  the 
reason  MWgniJ  wv  that.  "  Svre  h  woqM  be  misfctj  eoU, 
and  my  Lord  wovU  be  expecdng  them  to  keep  h  too  dean.* 
A  tenant's  son,  who  had  married  and  had  no  eoctase.  appfied 
to  him  for  some  hmd  and  a  eottase.  and  Lord  WaDseoort 
offered  him  this  neat  two-^iory  elated  coctase.  and  the  man 
agreed  to  fire  in  it  at  hst,  because  Sure  it  was  better  than 
nothing  at  alL"  I  went  to  see  the  £unilT  in  this  cottage. 
An  "Rnglish  peasant**  wife  would  hare  been  prood  to  hare  it 
as  clean  as  hands  conld  make  it.  In  one  room  a  pile  of  torf 
was  in  the  comer,  the  floor  was  filthr,  the  woman  was 
sqnatted  with  her  children  before  the  fire,  and  the  pig  in  the 
middle  of  them,  whilst  another  room  at  the  baek  of  the 
hoose,  where  the  turf  and  the  pig  fif  it  most  dwell  in* the 
house)  might  hare  been  put,  was  empty.  The  man  (and  it 
was  the  best  feature  I  aawi  seemed  ashamed  of  his  dirtr  dis- 
orderly  wife,  when  Lord  Walkcoort,  in  a  tone  of  mortifica- 
tion, pointed  ont  these  things,  for  he  kicked  oat  the  pig. 

How  certainly  does  all  this  prove  that  the  poor,  iinedn- 
cated,  contented  Irish  peasant  ma?t  not  oiAv  be  taugLt  civil- 
ized habits,  but  forced  into  them :  example  alone  will  not 
do ;  nor  will  tfarhing  alone  do.  TLis  it  is  iLe  did^  of  the 
landlords  to  see  effected,  but  above  all  it  is  the  dutj^  of  the 
Government  to  insare  its  being  effected.* 


*  It  wd  scvcdr  be  cndiutd  xiat  a  zMnr<j4p^  of  tbe  LocaJitj  VxJk  on  itielf  tlie 
defence  of  this  temf  •  dirtj  balnti ;  tbe  <SeliR«oe  beinr.  tkat  perfaap^  Lord  Walls- 
court  had  bnilt  no  pi^atre,  and  tbat  xbfirrfon  it  va«  Au  £udt  that  the  pi^  was  in 
the  tenant*!  hoiue.  If  there  were  no  yi^je  ia  a  whole  Enfrli^  lillafet  and  erery 
peasant  kept  tveatj  pi^,  I  will  rentwe  to  sar  that  each  yif  would  be  taught 
sense  enon^  not  to  pat  its  iK»e  wldmi  anj  cottaj^  door ;  for  it  would  most 
certainly  meet  tbere  with  the  broom.bandle  in  the  hand*  of  the  hoose-wife,  and 
have  that  weapoo  most  Tigonmslr  applied  about  its  ean.  The  editor  of  the  Irish 
newsp^>er  who  wrote  ttd»  was  no  doabt  a  "  natire,  and  to  the  manner  bom."  To 
his  mind,  of  ooune,  it  wai  an  imposiible  acfaierement  for  the  peasant  to  set  about 
hmlMmg  ftrMmtelfm  pifHye,  sapposing  him  not  to  hare  one.  But  that  woi^ 
bcve  bftiflfcfpJ  exertion  and  iodHStrj,  and  a  deare  to  i 
in  Aeweataf  IrrlMfi 
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but,  from  sheer  apathy  and  neglect,  the  time  men" 
the  Act  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  completed  was 
to  expire,  and  it  was  never  commenced.    There  is, 
fore,  no  canal.   The  summer  level  of  the  lough  " 
below  the  winter  level,  and  in  winter  upwards  of 
acres  of  land  are  annually  flooded,  and  rendered 
Until  recently  nothing  whatever  was  done  to  prevc- 
mischief.    Some  draining  operations  are,  however,^ 
commenced,  with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  keeping^ 
lough  to  the  summer  level. 

The  finest  possible  harbour  might  be  made,Tyi 
direct  line  between  London  and  New  York.  Tli 
island,  called    Mutton  Island,"  a  mile  out  to  sea ; 
mu«ication  to  this  island  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water ; 
raised  on  the  bank  between  this  island  and  the  1;) 
materials  for  which  are  on  the  spot,  and  a  break^^ 
few  cables'  length,  would  make  this  one  of  the  fines: 
in  the  kingdom.    If  Government  undertakes  tl 
will  be  done ;  the  people  all    call  upon  Hercuk- 
never  "  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel." 
cent  dock  is  almost  formed  in  the  harbour  by  mi. 
however,  not  taken  advantage  of. 

I  had  the  opportunity  the  other  day  of  visiting 
of  Lord  Wallscourt,  near  this  town,  a  noblema 
made  great  sacrifices  and  exertions  to  improve  1 
Still,  with  every  advantage  of  nature  round  him, — 
of  fish  of  every  kind,  oysters,  and  muscles ;  manun 
calcareous  sea-sand,  marl,  peat,  and  black  mud 
he  complains  that  he  cannot  get  his  tenants  to  ex 
selves  beyond  their  half-acre  of  potatoes,  and  1 
greatest  difficulty  to  prevent  them  underletting  thi 
con -acre  at  4/.  or  5/.  the  acre,  which  he  lets  to  thei 
if  they  have  any  land  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
for  them  to  grow  their  potatoes.   He  built  a  rerf 
tage  as  a  model,  intending  to  have  similar  om 
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ffk,  and  offer  them  an  immediate 
li.  cannot  have.    But  if  you  expect 


volition,  where  no  one  has  gone 
^oiiy  kind,  you  will  fail.    There  is  no 
iUgJom  where  energy  and  enterprise, 
iiie  whatever  would  be  more  certain 
.iovcn  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a 
iiiurkct  at  Galway,  and  no  bacon  was 
liman  named  Greaves  thought  there 
iiimcnced  buying  pigs  and  curing 
his  shop  in  New-street,  Coven t- 
ililishcd  his  sou  here,  who,  though 
lii'd  a  trade,  and  now  kills  and 
-hop  well  managed,  any  hotel 
liatcver  well  managed,  with 
.nt^lishmen  commonly  devote 
any  man  a  fortune  in  Gal- 
tl)itants  arc  Repealers,  and 
:it  ;*  they  abuse  and  vilify 


ver,  held  a  far  different  opinion,  as 
>  have  thought  on  the  question.  He 
iich  Great  Britxiin  might  receive  from 
jui ;  but  I  shall  pass  them  by  to  mention 
cm  all,  which  will  also  include  them,  and 

atriots,  as  well  as  the  best  writers  and  judges 
ves  publicly  of  this  opinion,  that  in  all  probabi- 
.1  earnest  accomplished  in  due  time  ;  and  especially 
I  management,  we  would  take  care  to  improve  our 
nlarge  our  wealth,  and  so  bring  a  better  portion,  to 
.ch.  Nothing  but  the  ))lain  expediency  and  benefit  of  an 
.romwell  (who  studied  to  please  the  peo])le  when  he  hurt  not 
take  inch  paces,  as  we  all  know  he  did,  in  this  matter ;  and 
i  oome,  when  we  shall  not  hang  like  a  dead  limb  on  Great  Britain 
■ach  good  work  for  it  if  our  bandages  were  removed  entirely. 
\f  mm  hardly  a  more  disjointed  heap  of  states  tlian  England, 
'  *vdaiid  aeemed,  before  Wales  and  Scotland  were  so  happily 
nhud  lias  greatly  the  advantage  of  both  the  last  in  extent 
nd  number  of  people,  it  is  not  improbable  she  wiU 
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'The  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  tbe  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  in  their  third  report,  state 
tfith  truth  that, — "  Those  who  are  uncivilized  cannot  ciyilize 
themselves ;  it  requires  external  aid  to  enable  them  to  im« 
prove."  They  thus  speak  of  the  Irish,  even  when  residing 
in  Great  Britain  :— 

^'  Bvety  thing  connected  with  the  etate  the  Jrieh  in  Great  Britain  ehowi 
that  their  mode  qf  life  ie  very  elowly  and  very  elightly  improved^  unleee  eowte 
civilizing  it^uence  deecende  upon  them  from  above — eome  external  moving  force 
independent  qf  their  own  volition,  as  qf  masters,  employers,  superintendants, 
education,  nntnicipal  regulations,  8fc.  Wherever  they  are  untouched  by  any 
influence  qf  this  kind,  they  appear,  for  the  most  part,  either  to  remain  the 
tame,  or  even  to  deteriorate,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  qf  their  earnings.'*^ 
(P.  33.) 

The  italics  are  not  mine,  but  the  commissioners',  and  ex- 
press their  conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  this 
sentence.  At  the  hazard  of  being  made  the  object  of  the 
womanish  railings  of  some  vanity-wounded  and  silly  Irish 
**  patriot,"  I  would  urge  my  conviction  from  all  I  have  seen 
of  the  truth  of  this  report. 

The  people  must  be  taught,  and  led  and  encouraged — nay, 
forced  on  to  do  that  which  will  benefit  themselves.*  A  more 
tractable  race,  or  a  harder-working  race,  where '  you  lead 

*  The  low  place  which  Comiaiight  holds  in  the  statistics  of  edacatioii,  as  com« 
pared  with  the  other  tiiree  provinces  of  Ireland,  wiU  appear  from  the  following^ 
tabular  statement^  extracted  from  the  Commissioners'  Report : — 


ProTinccf. 

Population 
1841. 

National 

School*. 

Namber  of 
Ohildrvn 
actuallj  in 
Altendaaee. 

2,386,373 
2,396,161 
1,973,731 
1,418,859 

1,005 
482 
642 
208 

90,531 
75,191 
88,092 
25,897 

Connaught  .... 
Total  

8,175,124 

2,337 

279,711 

According  to  the  last  census  (1841),  the  proportion  of  persons  in  the  county 
of  Galway  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was  78.7  per  cent.,  while  in  Cork  it 
was  68.1,  in  Cavan  51.9,  m  Wexford  42.2,  in  Dublin  37,  and  in  Antrim  23.7* 
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tbem,  put  thaa  to  work,  ud  c&r  then  m  •nrnit^naw- 
indaeement  to  woik,  you  oasoc  lare.  Bic  x  -}  i'l^  e=3«K 
from  them  indepCDdcot  Tofitioa,  ^vlcrt  m  me  ja»  |9W 
lefore,  or  enteqme  of  any  kxad^  y«  idl  iiL  ZiiSSi  m  la 
town  in  the  Unifeed  Kingdon  vWre  cwrsj  imt  axte-icKL 
and  attention  to  any  tnde  whaxifrtr  wmsd  k  aiiir»  k  miu 
to  realize  a  fortune.  Elerea  year§  ae>»  to*  «i»S7  a 
pigtobebooglitiBtbemaikecaxGamy.aaiiio  lacm 
dved  here.  An  Eagfiikmaa  maoLti  0?w*»  ^fi&t  ium 
was  an  opemng",  and  eonnKncexi  ^vyair  uut  txtjh^ 
them,  in  cotmexkm  widi  Ids  sfaoo  ii  y^wnrsw.  •>iwsb&' 
garden,  in  London.  He  esci&&hefi  ais  «ti  igr»  ▼iii.  -&m^ 
qmte  a  yoong  man,  hat  crcasefi  a  zmfe.  ami  anw  kaLt  jod 
cores  1,000  pigi  a  vcdL  Any  i&m  well  nanaer^t  aov  jnael 
well  managed,  any  Voneai  vucev^r  ▼'*sL  nanagpfL  -vtdi 
the  energy  and  •'ff «  Enetia&miei  •nmmoniv  ig^rtim 
to  their  bosineas,  woali  wmt^  'a  lay  aian  a  i\mw,  .n  <^ «fa^ 
way.  Yet  the  m^ority  of  Tihaoitanra  xn.  sb^y^er^.  tnn 
great  talkers  abont  nDse^-nm'^r     "iier  \ivv^  urn  '.'1117 


*  The  late  nkljiicr^  Dr.  Xattiia.  in^i^r^  jriit  i       ti^^r^nr  -r«mvji.  m 
indeed  do  MMt  mck  U  mai  jad^aaz  -na  jacv^  iirr.«3r  m  iir  icMT^ii. 
says, — "There  se  bbt  w^rma^  ▼Tura  >t>su-  Ir-t^  iu«&c  -wm  'wtwrn 
Ireland  if  she  ptnagJ  ^         -ue  \f  iusn    uic  I  lAul  uw*  ivsn  iMntirt 
the  greilert  md  aoiC  Varfrat  if  tuai  ul.  v*u.*a  -v«j1  iMn  aeuuttr  -Wsn 
tibat  is,  to  join  ■•  to  them  37  «  — iw. 

«« So  manj  of  dbe  acit  Zatpam.  ytcrm.  w  W  w  vac  v'^bva  m  .iMni 
in  politics,  here  dctkrid  aeuema  yixuinv  -iu*  umbvwi.  n  «1  >rrviiir*i, 
Utj  it  win  be  rWifIr  of.  aii  a  «vai*3C  wvMn^iti^  a  fur  im^  <fwf  •vn^^l^ 
if,  by  oar  iadMCj|  md  ^yA  am^Rauat.  v>»  v^-vnut  s^Mt  •art»  .-,  mn*'-''"'*  v 
people  ad  1.  said  mttr^  vtr  -p^urSi.  «ift  in  vnc  t  i^.^ 

drtre  on  this  poBtiral  Mtek.  imt  -jir  iwn  *xv)#«(S#^fr7  «n/f  vr%^r  \f  m 

onion  ooald  haipeMideCrw««flL  «*ia  codMsf  -n  iushk^,  vnf>»#(  v*vn  u»  w  mt- 
his  own  imaert  by   ^  take  SKk  ^aen.  as  -V4  tiL  lut.  h  -but  futf?<^ 

forely  thedsy  win  yet  erjsK.  wtea  -w^  ttml  j^r  tjm^  iw^  \  irsirt  imi\  vi  V'-a*  .Vr»tt 
when  we  might  do  swh  fvyt  4vr  x  f  vir  Mnut*^  »^.»  ••mn-  •nr^7 , 
The  Ssxon  beptsfthy  was  herfty  a  auv»  ii«iMiir^  i«n  ^  r-«r«  ".t-jv  Jui<.i«ut, 
Wales,  Scodaad,  nd  bciaBd  seesMii.  -wttf^r*  m  tf.v^.mt  ir*r^  u^r^T 

united  to  her;  sod  MlreisBd  baa  f7^7  ^^  v*^^  -ai*       a  «s«e 

and  goodM  of  soil,  tnde,  mk  wamt^  ^  y*'^^  *  *  ^9*''^^"^' 
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England  ^nd  English  connexion,  boast  how  mighty  wdl 
they  would  manage  Irish  affiurs  in  a  parliament  on  C!oUege- 
green,  and  n^leet  their  own  basiness  to  their  hearts'  ooa* 
tent.  Englishmen  bnilt  them  a  town,  which  they  haye  flmf* 
fered  to  decay ;  Englishmen  got  rich,  and  purchased  estates^ 
where  they  grow  poor :  but  the  English  inhabitants  attended 
to  their  business,  were  enterprising  and  industrious;  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Galway  prefer  vain-glorious  talk  about 
the  phantom  Bepeal,  and  look  on  every  substantial  and  £ur 
advantage  within  their  grasp  with  apathetic  indifference. 
This  general  &ult  is  the  true  cause  of  more  than  half  the 
misery  under  which  Ireland  labours. 

Whilst  here,  a  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood  showed  to 
me  an  original  letter  from  the  great  Lord  ChesterfieU^ 
written  a  century  ago  to  one  of  his  ancestors,  with  a  copy  of 
which  I  was  politely  furnished.  It  so  exactly  describes  the 
fiulings  of  the  Irish  people  of  the  present  day,  and  is  so  true 
and  valuable,  because  emanating  from  so  shrewd  an  observer 
and  so  eminent  a  man,  and  is  so  applicable  to  the  subject  of 
my  present  letter,  that  though  I  feel  the  too  great  trespass 
on  your  space,  I  shall  conclude  my  letter  of  to-day  with  it, 
in  the  hope  that  the  truth  and  wisdom  which  it  contains  may 
not  be  entirely  thrown  away : — 

"  Sir,— I  thank  you  for  the  favour  of  your  letter  with  tlie  indond 
msbaae  fiir  eanying  on  the  war,  which  if  othen  approved  of  as  modi  as  I 
do,  and  the  present  situation  of  the  war  permitted,  would  be  soon  put  in 
execution.  As  you  are  one  of  the  few  in  Ireland  who  always  think  of 
the  publick,  without  any  mixture  of  private  interest,  I  don't  doubt  hut 
that  you  have  already  thought  of  some  useful!  methods  of  emi^oyiiig  the 
King*!  bounty  to  the  Dublm  Sodety.  The  late  additional  tax  upon  gksi 
here,  as  it  mnrt^coiuideraMy  raise  the  price  of  glaas-bottles  into  Irelsnd, 


one  day  hare  the  same  happine$9  and  honour." — H^leetiom  and  JZeaoftiliaaff 
proper  Jbr  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  hy  Dr,  Madden,  qf  the  Ropal  DMm 
Society,  p.  94. 
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seesDM  to  point  out  tlie  murafkchiring  of  *em  there ;  whkfa  eonnderatkn, 
with  a  mall  pranhim  added  to  it,  would  in  my  mind  set  up  sodi  a  ma* 
nnfacture.  Fine  writing  and  printing  paper  we  have  often  talk'd  of  to- 
gether, and  the  specimen  you  gaye  me  before  I  left  Dublin  proves  that 
nothing  but  care  and  industry  is  wanting  to  bring  that  manufacture  to 
such  a  perfection  as  to  prevent  the  importation  of  it  from  Holland,  and 
through  Holland  from  France ;  nay,  I  am  convinced  that  you  may  supply 
England  with  a  great  deal  of  it  if  you  pleased,  that  is,  if  you  would  make 
it,  as  you  could  do,  both  good  and  cheap.  Here  is  a  man  that  has  found 
out  a  method  of  making  starch  of  potatoes,  and  by  the  help  of  an  engine 
of  his  own  invention  to  make  a  prodigious  quantity  of  it  in  a  day ;  but 
here  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  strictly  prohibits  the  making  starch  of 
any  thing  but  flour, — have  you  such  an  act  of  Parliament  in  Ireland? 
If  you  have  not,  and  that  you  import  your  starch  from  England,  as  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  do,  for  you  import  every  thing  that  you  can,  it 
would  be  well  worth  this  man*s  while  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  advantageous 
for  you  that  he  should,  his  starch  being  to  my  knowledge  and  experience 
full  as  good,  and  abundantly  cheaper,  than  any  other.  These  are  the  sort 
of  jobbs  that  I  wish  people  in  Ireland  would  attend  to  with  as  much  in- 
dustry and  care  as  they  do  to  jobbs  of  a  very  different  nature ;  these  honest 
arts  would  solidly  increase  their  fortunes,  and  improve  their  estates,  upon 
the  only  true  and  permanent  foundation,  the  publick  good ;  leave  us  here 
and  your  regular  forces  in  Ireland  to  fight  for  you;  think  of  your  ma- 
nufactures at  least  as  much  as  of  your  militia,  and  be  as  much  upon  your 
guard  against  poverty  as  against  Poper}% — take  my  word,  you  are  in 
more  danger  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  I  hope  my  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Meath  goes  on  prosperously  with  his  Charter  schools ;  I  call 
them  his,  for  I  really  think  that,  without  his  care  and  perseverance,  they 
would  hardly  have  existed  now ;  though  their  operation  is  sure,  yet  being 
slow  it  is  not  suited  to  the  Irish  taste  of  the  time  present  only ;  and  I 
cannot  help  saying  that,  except  in  your  claret,  which  you  are  very  soli- 
citous should  .be  two  or  three  years  old,  you  think  less  of  two  or  three 
years  hence  than  any  people  under  the  sun.  If  they  would  but  wish 
themselves  as  well  as  I  wish  them,  and  take  as  much  pains  to  promote 
their  own  true  interests  as  I  would  do  to  contribute  to  it,  they  would  in  a 
few  years  be  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  which  they  are  now 
in  at  present ;  go  on,  however,  you  and  our  other  friends,  be  not  weary  of 
well  doing,  and,  though  you  cannot  do  all  the  good  you  would,  do  all  the 
good  you  can.   When  you  write  to  the  most  worthy  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
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pray  assure  Iiim  of  my  truest  regard  and  esteem,  and  remember  me  to  my 
honest  and  indefatigable  friend  in  good  works,  Dr.  Madden ;  and  be  per« 
suaded  yourself  that  I  am,  with  sincere  friendship  and  regard. 

Your  most  futhfull  humble  servant, 

"CHESTERFIELD.- 

"  J/ondon,  June  14,  1746. 
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LETTER  XX. 

AN  IRISH  ARGUMENT.— EFFECT  OF  LOAN  FUNDS. 

The  Diffusioii  of  Opinioiis  in  favour  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union — The  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy  generally  the  Advocates  of  Repeal — Specimen  of  an  Iriah 
Argument  on  this  Question — Money-lending — The  Irish  Character — **  Gom- 
been" Men — Loan  Funds,  and  their  effect  on  the  Condition  of  the  People- 
Ignorance  of  the  Commercial  Use  of  Money — Pawning  Bank-notes  and 
Guineas. 

Ennis,  Clabe,  October  18. 

It  is  a  fact  which  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  senseless  and  inca- 
pable of  defence  by  any  kind  of  argument  as  the  agitation 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  is,  there  yet  are  many  estimable 
and  good  men  who  advocate  it,  though  the  great  majority  of 
respectable  citizens  repudiate  it.  It  is  a  fact  also,  which  I 
do  not  pretend  to  explain,  that  the  most  strenuous  of  its 
advocates  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  That  ignorant  and  unreflecting  peasants 
should  shout  for  "  Repeal,"  when  they  are  told  that  it  will 
remedy  the  pressure  of  the  distress  they  feel,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  It,  however,  affords  food  for  thought  when 
we  find  men  of  education  and  of  habits  of  reflection  taking 
up  the  cry.*    Is  it  possible  that  these  gentlemen  really  feel 

*  **ltia  certain,  bodies  politic,  like  natural  ones,  are  so  far  strong  and  great, 
as  all  their  limbs  are  firmly  knit  and  well  united,  and  equally  fed  and  nourbhed  $ 
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what  tLey  assert — that  Repeal  alone  will  save  the  country  ? 
Or  is  it  that  they  find  themselves  in  the  position  which 
Plowden  has  described  (vol.  iii.  p.  716) — "The  peasant  will 
love  a  revolution,  because  he  feels  the  weight  of  poverty, 
and  has  not  often  the  sense  to  perceive  that  the  change  of 
masters  may  render  it  heavier.  The  priest  must  foliate  the 
impulse  of  the  popular  toave^  or  be  left  behind  on  tlie  beach  to 
perishJ*  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  pretty  clearly 
to  the  Government  the  means  which  would,  at  any  rate, 


and  wbile  Ireland  stands  excluded  from  the  fmvoon,  riglits,  and  prirflegei  which 
her  feUow-subjects  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  so  happily  enjoy,  she  wiU 
naturally  languish  and  pine  like  an  over-shaded  branch  in  a  great  tree,  and  perhaps 
aft  last  die  for  want  of  free  air.  Were  we  once  united^  how  yastly  should  we  enjoy 
Hie  wide  foundations  of  England's  wealdi  and  power !  And  surdy  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  being  jealous  of  our  putting  in  for  some  proportioned  share  of  it,  since 
there  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for  fire  times  the  commerce  we  could  all  carry 
<m,  were  our  stocks  and  labours  joined  by  such  an  union.  .  .  .  How  much  better 
would  this  prove  to  the  common  good  of  these  nations  (Great  Britain  and  Ireland) 
than  keeping  feUow-subjects  and  countrymen  in  so  doubtful  a  state  as  to  govern- 
ment, liberty,  and  property,  than  making  Englishmen  who  go  thither  (to  Ireland) 
aliens  and  foreigners,  and  forfeit  their  birth-rights,  than  weaning  us  from  Uiose 
hreasta  that  nursed  us ;  and  now  we  are  grown  up,  by  sometimes  correcting  us 
too  severely  for  children  of  the  family,  force  us  to  forsake  our  natural  parents^ 
and  fly  for  help  to  the  aid  of  strangers,  with  the  poor  labour  and  business  we  can 
give  them.  And,  indeed,  it  is  amazing  how  so  wise  a  nation,  and  so  desirous  to 
enlarge  her  trade,  as  Great  Britain  is,  should  so  long  let  this  large  and  fertile 
country  lie  fallow  on  her  hands  without  sowing  those  seeds  ef  arts  and  manu- 
factures in  it  which  it  is  so  capable  of  bearing  to  great  perfection.  It  has  cost 
Great  Britain  much  blood  and  treasure  to  make  us  fit  for  such  purposes,  and  to 
Delect  to  make  a  proper  use  of  us  for  the  increase  of  their  trade,  is  as  imprudent 
as  if  a  rich  merchant  should  be  at  the  charge  and  trouble  of  building  a  d&ip,  and 
then  let  her  rot  in  the  port  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  employing  her. 

'•Whenever  we  are  so  happy  as  to  see  our  superiors  think  to  purpose  of  such 
an  useful  settlement,  we  may  be  secure  that  whatever  representatives  are  allowed 
ns  as  oar  just  proportion,  or  whatever  limitations  or  restrictions  it  may  be  abso- 
lutely proper  for  the  common  good  to  tack  to  it,  everything  will  be  managed 
agreeable  to  those  great  principles  on  which  it  is  bottomed — tiie  general  advantage 
and  welfare  of  the  whole  ;  and  possibly  we  may  in  time  see  that  the  union  of  the 
seven  provinces  has  not  affected  the  trading  world  more,  in  the  last  century,  than 
the  union  of  these  three  nations  would  in  this.*' — Reflections  and  Resolutions 
proper  for  the  Gentlemen  ^f  Ireland^  by  the  late  Dr.  Madden,  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  p.  98. 
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remove  these  gentlemen  from  the  influence  of  the  popular 
cry,  which  would  enlist  them  among  the  friends  of  order  and 
good  government,  rather  than  leave  them  compelled,  whe- 
ther their  better  judgment  may  approve  or  not,  to  fan  into  a 
fary  the  blind  passions  of  an  ignorant  and  misguided  mob."* 
T  have  had  the  opportunity  here  as  elsewhere  of  meeting 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  men  who  are  deservedly 
respected,  and  who  are  estimable  in  their  vocation.  I  have 
found  them  earnest  (however  sincere)  advocates  of  Repeal. 
An  argument  with  them  on  the  question  is  certain  —  to 
reason  with  them  on  the  subject  impossible.  ^*  The  infamy 
of  England  in  obtaining  the  union  by  wholesale  bribery  and 
delusion,"  is  dilated  upon.  Suggest  that  to  every  "  bribe  *' 
there  are  two  parties,  the  briber  and  the  bribed,  and  if  the 

*  Whilst  at  Ennis,  I  wrote  a  note  to  Dean  O'Shang^inessy,  a  dignitary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  simply  asking  if  I  might  have  the  honour  of  an  interriew 
with  him  at  his  leisure.  This  was  a  step  I  rcrj  rarely  took ;  and  I  did  it  in  this 
instance  for  two  or  three  reasons.  First,  because  I  knew  no  one  in  Ennis ; 
secondly,  because  I  had  heard  that  Dean  O'Shaaghnessy  was  one  of  the  old  class 
of  priests,  and  a  gentleman  of  education  and  extensive  information ;  and,  thirdly, 
because  I  wanted  to  ascertain  something  about  the  effect  of  loan  funds  in  Ennis^ 
as  that  was  the  subject  on  which  I  was  going  to  write.  The  dean  sent  me  a  polite 
note,  saying  he  would  be  happy  to  see  me  at  his  house ;  and  I  in  consequence 
called  upon  him  in  the  evening.  The  dean  commenced  a  very  animated  conver- 
sation about  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  which  continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
when  a  gentleman  named  O'Connell — (a  cousin  of  Mr.  Daniel  OX'onnell's,  whom 
he  styled  **  The  Liberator") — entered  the  room,  and  went  over  again  nearly  all 
the  topics  we  had  previously  discussed.  This  protracted  the  conversation  another 
hour,  when  a  priest  joined  us,  and  he  also  re-opened  the  same  subject,  which^ 
after  a  conversation  of  three  hours,  promising  to  be  interminable,  I  rose  to  depart ; 
and,  on  taking  my  leave,  Dean  O'Shaughncssy  shook  hands  with  me,  and  was 
pleased  to  say,  that  *'  though  differing  with  me  in  opinion  on  the  question  of 
Repeal,  he  esteemed  it  a  great  honour  that  I  had  called  upon  him."  My  surprise 
may  be  imagined  when,  a  week  afterwards,  while  in  Tippcrary,  I  read  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell's  in  Conciliation  Hall,  stating  that  Dean  O'Shaughnessy 
had  threatened  "  to  kick  me  out  of  his  house."  I,  of  course,  immediately  took 
the  proper  steps  to  have  this  invention  exposed.  Tlie  whole  history  of  the  affair 
will  be  found,  posty  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XI. ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  disgraceful  figure  than  Mr.  Daniel  O' Council  cuts  in  the  trans- 
action. He  is  certainly  not  one  atom  more  fortunate  in  this  his  second  or  third 
attempt  to  calunmiate  me  than  in  his  "  John  Foster"  letter  forgery. 
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briber  be  infamons,  the  bribed^  who  sold  their  country  for  the 
bribe,  cannot  be  less  so,  and  the  scene  is  adroitly  shifted  to 
*Uhe  injustice  of  England  in  taxing  Ireland  to  pay  her 
debt.**  Hint  to  them  that  for  their  dogs,  their  horses,  their 
carriages,  their  windows,  their  servants,  they  are  untaxed, 
that  their  Excise  duties  are  comparatively  low,  and  that  their 
incomes  are  free  from  taxation,  whilst  for  all  these  things  we 
in  England  are  dearly  taxed,  and  as  we  think  unjusdy 
taxed,  compared  with  Ireland,  and  the  scene  is  again 
adroitly  changed ;  something  is  said  about  the  ability  of 
England  to  bear  all  this,  and  a  fierce  invective  is  indulged 
in  against  England  for  not  conceding  equal  laws.'*  Ask 
in  what  is  the  inequality  ?  and  you  are  told  about  unequal 
representation — about  the  intelligence  and  numbers  of  the 
Irish  people  who  ought  to  be  represented.  Just  hint  to 
them  an  equality  with  our  10/.  householders  and  60/.  tenants 
at  will,  and  they  fall  back  on  the  "  poverty  of  Ireland," 
which  in  truth  is  a  fair  measure  of  her  intelligence ;  tell 
them  that  the  number  of  her  representatives  being  few,  can- 
not, in  reality,  be  felt  as  a  grievance,  for,  whatever  their 
number,  the  majority  of  them  choose  to  neglect  the  duty  en- 
trusted to  them,  and  you  are  impetuously  assailed  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
—  "neglected  and  jeered  at.'*  Why,  what  stuff  is  this? 
What  Irish  member  ever  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
addressed  himself  with  ability  and  good  sense  to  the  question 
before  it,  and  was  not  listened  to  with  respect  and  attention. 
"Jeered  at"  they  must  expect  to  be,  if  they  give  utterance  to 
the  personalities  and  tom-fooleries  which  pass  current  for  wis- 
dom and  eloquence  in  Conciliation-hall.^Tell  them  this,  and 
then  there  is  another  shift !  "  Irish  questions  arc  scouted,  and 
Irish  members  are  out-voted."  Prove  it  as  a  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  time  of  Parliament  is  occupied  with  the  discus- 
sion of  Irish  questions,  and  that  Irish  members  vote  both 
ways  on  every  question  as  well  as  English  members,  and  there 
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is  another  shift  to—"  What  do  we  want  to*do  with  discnss- 
ing  English  questions,  or  questions  about  Jamaica,  or  India, 
or  Australia*  It  is  enough  for  us  to  goyem  Ireland/'  Tell 
them  that  it  is  unworthy  of  them  to  shun  participation  in  the 
councils  of  the  empire,  and  to  prefer  the  littleness  of  a  parish 
vestry — the  hubbub  of  an  Irish  house[of  assembly,  overridden 
as  it  must  be  by  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliament — to 
equal  participation  in  that  authority,  and  you  arrive  at 
length  at  that  which  ends  every  Irish  fgrievance — ^a  com- 
jdaint  at  non-participation  in  Government  patronage — ^in  the 
^  loaves  and  fishes  "  of  sinecures  and  snug  berths.  Here  the 
profitless  talk  has  an  end;  it  can  get  no  further.  ^'The 
murder  is  out,"  at  last.  It  ends  in  a  job— an  Irish  job. 
The  "infamy  of  England,"  justice  to  Ireland,"  "equal 
laws,"  "  equal  representation,"  and  all  the  other  hackneyed 
topics,  which  are  repeated,  parrot-like,  without  a  single  ar- 
gument to  defend  them,  all  seem  founded  in  this  last  shift 
to  which  we  eventually  arrive — •give  us  pay.  Whatever,  how- 
ever, may  be  the  motives  of  these  leaders,  whether  they  be 
mercenary,  or  whether  they  feel  compelled  "  to  follow  the 
impulse  of  the  popular  wave,"  or  not,  it  is  but  too  true  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  existing  in  a  condition  which  is  a 
good  cause  of  complaint,  and  upon  this  fact  do  the  leaders 
of  this  absurd  Repeal  outcry  found  their  influence.  In 
attempting  to  arrest  this  pernicious  agitation  the  Government 
will  act  wisely  first  to  set  about  removing  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint which  exist,  and  agitators  and  agitation  will  die  of  in- 
anition. "  I  believe  it  possible,"  says  Burke,  "  for  men  to  be 
mutinous  and  seditious  who  feel  no  grievance ;  but  no  man 
will  assert  seriously  that  when  people  are  of  a  turbulent 
spirit,  the  best  way  to  keep  them  in  order  is  to  furnish  them 
with  something  substantial  to  complain  of" 

Passing,  however,  from  this  fruitless  topic,  I  wish  to  draw  • 
attention  to  a  subject  about  which  much  evidence  has  been 
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given,  and  about  which  there  appears  to  be  yarious  opinions, 
— I  allude  to  the  almost  universal  system  of  money-lending 
and  to  the  habit  of  subsisting  on  credit,  which  prevail  amongst 
the  peasantry  of  this  country.  No  doubt,  the  necessities  of  the 
people  lead  them  in  many  cases  to  resort  to  this  kind  of  ex- 
pensive relief ;  but  the  prevailing  habit  of  never  thinking  of 
to-morrow  so  long  as  they  get  over  to-day — the  want  of 
forethought,  has  more  to  do  with  it.  A  more  strange  mix- 
ture than  your  genuine  Irishman  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
No  man  will  higgle  more  for  G^f.,  will  part  with  money  when 
he  has  it  with  less  facility,  or  be  more  backward  to  lay  out 
any  sum  for  any  useful  or  profitable  object  whatever.  He 
is  great  at  a  hard  bargain ;  still  greater  at  a  job  in  which  be 
supposes  he  has  effectually  done*'  you.  He  will  take  as 
much  pains  and  resort  to  as  many  devices  to  win  5/.  by  a 
job  as  would  win  him  50/.  by  straightforward  enterprise 
and  industry.  Yet,  with  all  this  hardfistedness,  he  will 
blindly  agree  to  pay  cent,  per  cent,  for  the  loan  of  money, 
which  i{  he  pays  will  bring  him  to  ruin;  and,  as  he  is  gene- 
rally compelled  to  pay,  this  is  a  never  failing  source  of  liti- 
gation and  heartburnings. 

This  fondness  of  hard  bargains  and  readiness  to  grasp  at 
present  advantages,  even  at  the  risk  of  future  ruin,  gave 
rise  to  a  class  of  extortioners  who  pass  by  the  name  of 
**  Gombeen"  men,  or  meal-mongers.  The  word  "Gombeen*! 
simply  means  usurer  or  extortioner ;  but  the  sale  of  meal  or 
oats  \^  as  the  usual  medium  of  evading  the  usury  laws,  and 
of  exacting  the  most  enormous  interest.  Every  village  had 
its  "  Gombeen"  man ;  for,  if  a  man  saved  20/.,  his  fondness 
for  hard  bargains  and  exorbitant  gains  made  him  invariably 
turn  usurer,  though  the  20/.  laid  out  with  intelligence  and 
industry  on  his  undrained  and  wretchedly  cultivated  farm 
would  render  him  a  more  than  equal,  and  far  more  certain 
return.   The  absolute  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
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as  to  the  commercial  value  of  money  made  them  the  willing 
dnpes  of  any  amount  of  extortion.* 

These  "  Gombeen"  men,  however,  had  their  trade  in- 
jured by  the  competition  of  private  loan  societies,  which, 
though  charging  exorbitant  interest,  were  still  more  reason- 
able than  the  unconscionable  usurer.  And  again,  these  pri- 
vate loan  societies  have  been  made  more  reasonable  in  their 
charges  by  the  establishment  of  public  loan  funds,  having 
for  their  object  the  benefit  of  the  poor  rather  than  private 
interest,  although  it  is  very  questionable  whether,  on  the 
whole,  they  have  benefited  the  poor. 

The  private  loan  funds  generally  exact  Is,  in  the  pound 
interest,  the  money  lent  being  repaid  by  weekly  instalments^ 
of  Is.  in  the  pound,  with  fines  of  6d.  or  1*.  on  non-payment 
of  a  week's  instalment.  Other  charges  for  fees  run  up  the- 
rate  of  interest  to  some  30  or  40  per  cent,  for  this  accommo- 
dation, letting  alone  the  loss  of  time,  and  injury  they  inflict.. 
A  man  would  often  lose  a  day  a  week  in  paying  his  instal- 
ment. 

In  some  cases,  as  at  Sligo,  a  inuch  fairer  plan  of  loan  fund 
has  been  adopted,  and  6d.  in  the  pound  interest  is  charged 
for  money  lent  upon  a  stamped  promissory  note,  in  which 
two  sureties  join,  without  any  fines.    This  costs  the  borrower 


*  For  example,  numerous  cases  have  since  become  known  to  me,  where  a 
poor  man,  from  a  miss-crop,  loss  of  cattle,  health,  or  any  other  cause,  has  been 
obliged  to  buy  on  irttstf  as  they  term  it.  He  is  then  charged  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent,  more  for  the  article  he  wants  than  the  market  price.  When  this  payment 
becomes  due,  it  most  commonly  happens  the  debtor  has  no  means  of  paying.  To 
remedy  this,  a  new  transaction  takes  place,  and  he  is  obliged  to  buy  a  cow  or  a 
pig,  meal,  potatoes,  or  anything  the  usurer  has  to  dispose  of  thirty  or  forty  per 
cent,  above  tl|e  market  price  a  second  time,  and  this  he  sells  for  the  most  he  can 
get,  bringing  back  the  produce  of  the  sale  to  pay  his  first  engagement.  And  so  it 
goes  on,  the  usurer  getting  his  victim  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt,  whilst,  by 
occasional  payments  on  account,  labour  work,  and  often  getting  a  portion  of  hii 
land  to  crop,  he  has  been  himself  paid  twice  over  the  real  value  of  anything  he  had 
•old." — Prrfaee  to  Mr.  Stacker's  Eesay  on  the  Improvement  of  Smalt  Farmer 
p.  6. 
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abont  10  or  12  per  cent.,  and  realizes  6  per  cent,  to  the 
lender,  whilst  a  system  is  adopted  of  sending  a  card  to  mark 
off  the  weekly  payment,  which  a  child  may  carry.  This 
lessens  the  e?il  of  loss  of  time,  and  in  the  town  is  said  to 
have  effected  good,  enabling  a  poor  man  to  porchase  a  cow 
with  the  loan,  the  weekly  interest  of  which  is  paid  by  the 
milk  she  yields,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  weeks  the  poor 
man  has  gained  the  cow.  In  the  country,  howerer,  it  has 
worked  injarioosly,  and  the  farmers'  wives,  in  order  to  pay 
the  weekly  5$.  interest  on  51.  borrowed,  perhaps  to  pay  their 
rent,  are  often  compelled  to  sell  a  lamp  of  batter  below  its 
Talae  to  some  neighbour  to  raise  the  5s,  The  extent  to 
which  this  has  been  carried  has  giyen  rise  to  an  inferior 
article  in  batter,  termed  "  boxy"  butter,  or  batter  of  Tarioos 
qualities,  bought  in  this  way,  and  made  up  in  firkins. 

The  principal  loan  funds,  however,  now  existing  are  the 
Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Central  Loan  Fund, 
each  of  which  have  many  branches. 

The  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  takes  its  rise  from  an 
unappropriated  charitable  fund  raised  in  England  in  the 
years  1821  and  1822  to  relieve  the  starving  Irish,  who  were 
visited  with  a  dreadful  famine  from  the  failure  of  their  potato 
crop.  In  those  years  much  reviled  England  subscribed 
304,000/.  to  relieve  the  then  starving  Irish.  About  60,000/. 
however,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  unappro- 
priated, when  the  ensuing  harvest  brought  abundance,  and 
40,000/.  of  this  sum  was  appropriated  to  the  establishment 
of  loan  funds  in  the  several  counties  in  which  the  distress 
had  prevailed.  This  money  is  lent  to  trustees  in  each 
county  at  2  per  cent.,  who  let  it  out  to  sub-committees  of 
gentlemen  in  sums  of  100/.,  to  be  by  them  re-issued  to  the 
peasantry  in  sums  not  exceeding  10/.,  payable  by  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly  repayments,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4d.  in  the  pound.  In  the  county  of  Galway,  where  this 
fund  has  been  well  managed  by  the  gentry,  I  am  assured  it 
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has  been  produeiiye  of  mach  benefit,  especially  in  the  tawM.^ 
— ^The  Central  Loan  Fund  is  established  in  Dublin,  by  Aet 
of  Parliament,  under  a  central  board,  the  object  of  which 
waa  to  restrain  the  almost  innumerable  private  loan  funds 
which  existed.  The  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  this: 
loan  fond  was  established  authorizes  persons  to  lend  money 
on  debentures  to  trustees  acting  under  the  central  board. 
The  owners  of  the  debentures  receive  five  per  cent  for  their 
money,  which  forms  a  fund  to  be  lent  out  in  small  loans,  for 
which  4d.  in  the  pound  interest  is  charged.  The  amount 
borrowed  is  repaid  by  weekly  instalments,  and  fines  for  non- 
payment are  authorized,  and  the  money  is  recoverable  on 
summons  before  a  magistrate,  and  on  a  decree  is  levied  by 
the  police. 

In  a  work  on  this  subject,  published  in  1839,  under  the 
odd  title  of  "  A  Circular  to  the  Ladies,"  it  is  said  that  there 
are  above  six  hundred  loan  societies  in  Ireland,  two  hundred 
of  which  only  have  been  enrolled  by  the  barrister  under  the 
Loan  Fund  Board.  I  had  the  opportunity,  through  the 
politeness  of  Mr.  C.  Strickland,  the  secretary,  of  examining 
the  working  of  one  of  these  loan  funds  at  Ballagaderreen, 
near  Castlerea,  Roscommon.  Generally,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns,  it  appeared  to  have  been  beneficial.  The 
extent,  however,  to  which  the  system  of  borrowing  money  is 
carried  is  almost  inconceivable.  I  have  before  me  the  Report 
of  the  Letterkenny  Loan  Fund  Society,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that,  "  in  the  village  of  Conwall  there  is  rather  mare 
than  one  loan  to  every  family^  or  one  loan  to  every  Jive  of  the 
populationy*  whilst,  in  twelve  months,  ending  1841,  every 
family  in  Conwall  had  lent  to  it  4/,  10^.  7Jrf.,  or  16s.  G^d.  to 
each  soul  of  the  population."  Several  other  similar  in- 
stances are  given. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  few  quotations  from  the  evidence 
tak^  before  Lord  Devon's  Land  Commission,  selected  out 
of  a  vast  number  which  I  have  before  me  of  precisely  similar 
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character,  from  the  general  bearing  of  which  it  will  be  seen 
that,  on  the  whole,  loan  fonds  are  thought  to  effect  more 
mischief  than  good.  In  the  country  this  eyidence  is  remark- 
ably unanimous;  in  the  towns  opportunities  are  often 
afforded  of  deriving  a  greater  profit  from  the  loan  than  the 
interest  demanded,  and  with  prudence  in  the  individual  these 
societies  have  often  produced  beneficial  effects. 

With  regard  to  local  usurers,  or  "  Gombeen "  men,  Mr. 
Patrick  M'Keon,  solicitor  and  attorney,  of  Drumshambo, 
Leitrim,  says  (Appendix,  Part  2,  page  253), — 

^  I  consider  the  local  usurers  the  great  curse  of  the  country.  Suppose 
a  poor  farmer  required  one  cwt.  of  meal  when  the  season  got  advanced, 
and  it  was  selling  for  cash  in  the  market  at  13«. ;  the  local  usurer  would 
require  an  I  O  U  for  1/.  At  three  months  after  that  he  might  sue  for  it, 
and  the  unfortunate  person  who  had  given  it  him  was  obliged  to  give  him 
5s,  or  6s,  interest,  and  give  him  another  I  O  U,  and  so  continue  till  he 
had  paid  several  pounds.  This  came  before  the  Ckmrt,  and  I  have  known 
other  instances  where  ISs.  was  given,  and  6s.  Sd,  charged  fur  a  half-year 
for  the  13«.,  and  so  on  continuing,  processing  the  unfortunate  defendant 
until  I  have  known  very  often  90s.  paid  for  that  1S«.** 

Mr.  George  Cecil  Wray,  farmer  of  Ardnamona,  near 
Donegal,  says  (p.  167), — 

Much  of  the  poverty  and  distress  in  this  district,  and  indeed  ajl  the 
north  of  Ireland  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
local  usurers  and  meal  seUers,  who  charge  exorbitant  interest,  never  less 
than  25  per  cent,  and  I  have  frequently  known  instances  of  cent  per 
^nt.  being  given.** 

Mr.  James  Simpson,  farmer  of  Sligo,  says  (p.  223), — 

"  The  system  of  usury  in  my  county  is  carried  to  a  very  awful  extent 
I  have  known  hundreds  of  instances  of  a  person  borrowing  4/1,  and  giving 
a  rood  of  his  prime  tillage-land,  his  potato-soil,  as  interest  for  the  41,  till 
it  would  be  repaid :  and  I  have  known  instances  of  its  running  on  for  ten 
years  befbre  it  was  paid.** 

Mr.  John  O'Donnell,  of  Letterhilly,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  near  Glenties,  Donegal,  says  (p.  148)^ 
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^  There  are  no  loan  funds  in  the  district ;  local  usurers  only.  Inmany 
instances  the  rate  of  interest  they  charge  comes  up  to  300  per  cent.** 

Mr.  John  Davis,  of  French-park,  in  the  coanty  of  Ros- 
eommon,  says  (p.  360), — 

"  There  is  a  large  farmer  in  this  district ;  he  brings  a  bag  of  com  into 
the  market,  and  this  is  the  way  he  carries  on  his  usury : — A  man  comes 
to  buy  his  bag  of  com;  he  charges  him  30s.  for  it;  he  then  takes  his 
I  O  U  for  30«. ;  he  can  recover  upon  that  at  any  moment,  or  issue  his 
civil  bill  upon  it.  As  soon  as  be  gets  his  note,  he  buys  the  same  bag  of 
com  from  the  same  party  at  20s. ;  and  that  same  bag  of  com  will  go 
through  forty  or  fifly  hands  in  that  way,  and  that  is  the  way  he  makes 
hb  money." 

Regarding  the  eflTect  of  loan  funds  generally,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bailey,  -  guardian  of  the  Clones  Union,  Fermanagh,  says 
(Ibid.  p.  127),— 

"  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  the  loan  fund;  it  has  been  the  making  of  a 
great  number  of  people.  I  think  it  a  very  useful  institution.  There  are 
many  things  which  blacken  the  other  side ;  but  my  opinion  is,  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  the  country  when  properly  conducted.*' 

Mr.  J.  P.  Hamilton,  of  Oakfield,  Fermanagh,  says 
(Ibid.  p.  130),— 

**  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  loan  funds ;  they  are  a  good  thing  for  pm* 
dent  people,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  prudent  people  among  the  lower 
orders." 

Messrs.  M'Manus  and  James  Smith,  tenants,  are  asked  by 
the  Land  Commissioners  at  Cavan  (App.  Part  2,  p.  105), — 

"  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  for  assist- 
ance in  the  paying  of  his  rent? — A  great  number  do.  It  is  utterly 
ruinous  to  them;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  is  ruining  them.** 

Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  magistrate  of  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone, 
agent  for  Sir  Arthur  Brooke's  estate,  says  (Ibid.  p.  141), — 

The  under  tenants,  cottiers,  and  labourers,  resort  to  the  loan  funds 
most  extensively,  but  not  the  larger  tenants. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  advance  by  the  loan  funds  ? — 
I  believe  it  is  the  curse  of  the  country;  the  labour  of  all  the  under  classes 
is  mortgaged  to  them,  and  all  the  little  property  they  have." 
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Ifr.  T.  Kernaghan^  merchant  and  landowner  of  Endis- 
killen  and  Sligo,  says  (p.  145), — 

^  I  tbmk  tbe  gretl  corse  of  tfie  wIk^c  of  this  eoimtry  is  this  most 
dreadful  loan  fund  system.  If  I  was  to  slop  here  till  nid^t,  I  eoold  not 
describe  to  you  the  iiguiy  and  harm  they  have  done ;  they  haye  nearly 
ruined  the  country ;  their  fines  and  penalties  beat  anything.** 

Mr.  J.  M'Gan,  farmer  of  Sheepwalk,  Roscommon,  says 
(p.  227),- 

**  I  think  the  83r8tem  of  loan  funds  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  countxy,  and 
ruin  the  small  farmers.  They  not  only  pay  an  interest  of  twenty  per 
cent.,  but  they  lose  an  immensity  of  time— several  days ;  and  then  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  it  back  in  twenty  payments,  which  must  be  Yery  inju- 
rious to  them,  if  they  knew  the  value  of  thdr  time.** 

The  Rev.  J.  Kearney,  the  parish  priest  of  Kilkenny  West, 
says  (p.  331), — 

I  have  come  to  the  opinion,  and  I  think  it  is  well-founded,  after  an 
observation  of  fifteen  years,  that  loan  funds  are  destructive  to  all  classes 
who  dabble  in  them,  except  the  tradesmen  in  the  towns.  A  very  small 
loan  fund  in  my  parish  has  produced  most  calamitous  effects,  in  waste  of 
lime,  and  improvident  expenditure  of  what  was  got  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  which  appeared  to  be  treated  rather  as  a  gift  ^  A  person 
comes  with  two  different  securities  three  different  days  before  he  gets  a 
loan  of  2/. ;  then  he  has  the  expenses  of  those  persons  to  pay  and  to  treat 
them,  and  the  loss  of  his  own  time  too,  and  it  would  be  30  or  40  per  cent* 
if  all  was  calculated.'* 

'  Mr.  James  Shannon,  farmer,  of  Craggaknock,  county  of 
Clare  (Ihid.  p.  706),  gives  the  following  tahle  of  costs  for 
borrowing  1/.  from  a  loan  fund : — 


*  The  Letterkenny  Loan  Fand  Society,  in  their  fourth  Annual  Report,  state,  on 
the  f abject  of  Repayments — ''The  Committee  hare,  as  usual,  oontimied 
rigidly  to  enforce  the  regulations  on  this  subject ;  they  ha^e,  howerer,  still  c«Me 
to  regret  that,  in  doing  so  during  the  past  year,  they  have  had  occasion  to  apply 
fbr  one  hundred  and  seven  summonses  and  eighty-nine  warrants,  for  die  recovery 
of  199/.  it.  Id. ;  and  although  this  number,  compared  with  that  of  the  fonBei* 
year,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  greater  number  and  amount  of  loans  for  the 
present  year,  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  this  respect,  yet  it  fidls  short  of 
what  diey  hope  to  lee  as  the  result  of  subsequent  years." 
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One  good  effect,  however,  produced  by  the  loan  funds 
generally  has  been  to  decrease  and  knock  up  the  trade  of  the 
local  usurers,  though  very  many  of  these  harpies  still  exist. 

In  some  instances  I  have  met  with  great  abuse  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  loan  funds.  Tenants  who  cannot  pay 
their  rents  to  the  day  are  often  urged  to  go  to  the  loan  funds 
by  the  smaller  landlords  and  agents.  They  have,  of  course, 
a  high  rate  of  interest  varying  from  10  to  40  per  cent.>  to 
pay  on  the  amount  of  their  rent,  which  they  borrow  ;  and,  if 
they  cannot  pay,  then  the  loan  fund  officers  drive  them  and 
force  them  to  pay,  whilst  the  landlord,  who  has  pocketed  the 
money,  cunningly  escapes  the  odium  of  distressing  his  tenant, 
which  is  thrown  on  the  loan  fund.  In  all  these  cases  as  the 
money  borrowed  is  not  turned  to  advantage,  the  loan  funds 
act  most  injuriously.  Wherever,  however,  the  money 
borrowed  can  be  turned  to  advantage,  as  in  towns,  and  there 
is  ordinary  prudence,  they  seem  to  be  beneficial,  in  teaching 
the  people  the  commercial  value  of  money,  of  which  they 
seem  entirely  and  absurdly  ignorant,  and  in  leading  them  into 
industrious  habits.  Very  much  of  the  apathy  and  indifference 
which  mark  the  Irish  labourer  in  his  own  country  may,  I 
think,  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  he  rarely  handles  money. 
His  year's  labour  is  often  bought  with  an  acre  of  con-acre 
land  for  his  potatoes.  For  this  he  will  often  work  a  whole 
year  for  a  farmer,  "  riding  the  dead  horse,"  and  wiping  out 


1.  An  •ppUealioQ   

To  a  day's  work,  going  for  ditto 

2.  To  two  sureties  and  self,  three  days*  work  lost 

3.  Woik  to  sureties,  two  days  to  each  for  being  so 

4.  To  sulMistence  to  self  and  sureties,  when  money  is  got 
6.  To  twenty  messengers,  at  Id.  per  ^day,  going  to  bank 

with  money          ..  .. 
Xaterest   
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his  debt.  He  rarely  feels  the  stimulus  of  present  reward, 
and  he  is  unused  to  consider  the  relative  value  of  money  and 
how  it  can  be  best  laid  out.  This  may  account  for  the 
absurd  value  which  he  often  attaches  to  the  most  trumpery 
article,  and  for  the  folly  with  which  he  often  wastes  money 
when  he  has  it.  In  Galway  I  was  assured  that  so  little  do 
the  people  know  the  commercial  value  of  money,  they  are 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  pawning  it.  I  was  so  incredulous 
of  this  that  the  gentleman  who  informed  me  wished  me  to  go 
with  him  to  any  pawnbroker  to  assure  myself  of  the  fact ;  and 
I  went  with  him  and  another  gentleman  to  a  pawnbroker's 
shop  kept  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  Galway.  On  asking  the 
question  the  shopman  said  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to 
have  money  pawned,  and  he  produced  a  drawer  containing  a 
10/.  Bank  of  Ireland  note,  pawned  six  months  ago  for  10«. ; 
a  SO5.  note  of  the  National  Bank,  pawned  for  \0s. ;  a  30^. 
Bank  of  Ireland  note,  pawned  for  1*.;  a  1/.  Provincial 
Bank-note  pawned  for  6«.,  and  a  guinea  in  gold,  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  pawned  for  1 5^.  two  months  ago.  Anything 
more  childishly  ignorant  and  absurd  than  this  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive.  The  lOf.  bank-note  would  produce  6f.6<f. 
interest  in  the  year  if  put  into  the  savings-bank,  whikt  the 
owner  who  pledged  it  for  IO5.  will  have  to  pay  2*.  6rf.  a  year  for 
the  IO5.,  and  lose  the  interest  on  his  10/. ;  in  other  words,  he 
will  pay  90  per  cent  through  ignorance,  for  the  use  of  10*., 
which  he  might  have  for  nothing,  and  realize  besides  some 
5s,  or  Gs,  for  the  use  of  his  9/.  IO5.  Mr.  Murray  told  me,  that 
often  money  was  sold  as  a  forfeited  pledge  ;  that  a  man 
would  pawn  a  guinea  for  155.,  keep  it  in  pledge  till  the 
interest  amounted  to  3*.  or  45.,  and  then  refuse  to  redeem 
it.* 

*  TliiB  statement,  after  being  thoroughly  sifted,  and,  1  ha^e  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  on  its  being  found  to  be  literally  accurate  in  every  particular,  was 
contradicted,  in  a  jocular  style,  by  a  Galway  newspaper,  in  this  way,  that  I  was 
not  the  man  for  Galway,"  and  that  Murray,  the  pawnbroker,  had  fiunoualy  deceiyed 
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Anything  which  will  teach  people  the  use  of  money,  and 
prevent  them  wasting  their  substance  in  this  absnrd  way, 
must  benefit  them.  Like  children,  however,  they  require 
protection,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  boon  to  them  for  the 
Legislature  to  stringently  enforce  the  usury  laws,  and  prevent 
the  more  knowing  amongst  them  robbing  and  imposing  on 
their  poorer  and  more  ignorant  neighbours. 


me.  I  need  not  say  that,  with  the  name  of  the  pawnbroker,  and  every  particular, 
HifB  editor  of  Umb  Galway  paper  mig^t  have  satisfied  himself  of  the  Teradty  of  the 
statement— o  I  hare  no  doobt  he  did :  but,  finding  he  coold  hazard  no  weU-foonded 
contradictum,  he  thns  tried  to  get  OTer  the  factt  When  I  state  that  the  rector  of 
Galway  and  a  landed  proprietor  of  the  neighbourhood  were  with  me,  and  saw  the 
notes  in  pawn,  as  I  did,  I  have  said  enough  to  establish  the  fact.  It  is,  however, 
extraordinary  that  the  press  of  Ireland  seems  to  imagine  that  it  gains  honour  by 
deceiving  the  public  and  subverting  the  truth.  I  make  no  doubt  but  thousands 
believed  that  I  had  been  ikmously  gulled.  In  ftct,  I  was  told  so  on  one  or  two 
oceasions,  vrilh  an  air  of  as  great  glee,  as  if  there  was  something  very  creditable 
in  such  a  feat  I  merely,  however,  repeat,  that  every  word  of  tbis  statement, 
absurd  as  it  may  seem,  is  UteraUy  true,  I  was  called  on  subsequently  to  notice 
these  contradictions,  in  the  Letter,  pott^  dated  Kenmare. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

LDIEEICK  AND  ITS  TRADE.— THE  PKOFTTS  OF  GOOD 
CULTIVATION. 

DcBcriptkm  of  limerick  and  its  Trade^The  Womea  of  limerick — The  ¥n6t 
iriiick  Tenente  would  be  eertain  to  derife  by  exertiiig  tbumwihres  to  Improve 
tbeir  C«ltiTatk»,  whether  tiieir  Rents  were  ndeed  or  not — Celmlttkwi  siMMviiif 
tiie  Expense  tad  Profit  of  bringing  an  Acre  of  Land  into  CukiTatioOy  and  the 
Value  of  the  Crops  daring  four  years  of  the  nsaal  UnimproTed  System  of 
Hosbandry—TheRcsiikof  siieiia  Systemof  CidtiTatkminraisb^^ 
aboTC  want. 

LiMEsicK,  October  23. 
Without  entering  into  any  lengthened  description  of  the 
city  of  Limerick,  it  will  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  state,  that  it 
is  a  large,  well  built,  and  evidently  a  thriving  town.  It 
possesses  wide  and  straight  streets — the  first  instance  I  have 
yet  met  with  of  this  being  the  character  of  any  town  in  the 
west  of  Ireland — many  handsome  public  buildings,  some 
manufactories  of  lace,  gloves,  and  brushes,  most  extensive 
flower-mills,  and  a  very  large  "  pig  factory,"  as  it  is  called, 
at  which  about  1,000,000  pigs  a  year  are  slaughtered.  The 
Shannon,  which  is  here  a  magnificent  river,  passes  through 
the  town,  which  is  built  on  either  side  of  its  banks.  A 
handsome  bridge,  designed  by  Nimmo,  and  several  other 
bridges,  connect  each  portion  of  the  town.  A  good  deal  of 
shipping  and  small  craft  find  sufficient  commerce  for  employ- 
ment, and  the  one  dock  which  exists  is  very  inadequate  for 
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the  trade.  A  number  of  men  are  seen  idling  about  the  streets, 
■who  might,  it  is  said,  obtain  work  at  Is.  a  day,  which  they 
refuse;  still,  however,  an  air  of  commercial  activity  and 
prosperity  pervades  the  place. 

The  brush  &ctory  employs  about  300  men,  who  receive 
from  1/.  to  309.  a  week  wages,  and  many  of  the  brushes  are 
sent  to  London.  When  it  is  considered  that  14  lb.  of  potatoes 
may  be  purchased  for  2d.  or  3cf.,  according  to  the  market, 
and  that  this  is  the  chief  food,  this  rate  of  wages  is  high^  as 
compared  with  that  in  most  English  towns. 

The  lace  fiietories  give  employment  to  about  1 ,000  girls ; 
the  most  extensive  of  these  factories — that  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Greaves — employs  240  girls,  who  receive  on  an 
average  3s.  6d.  a  week  each.  Very  beautiful  lace  is  made  at 
this  fiu^tory,  on  an  invention  of  the  proprietors,  for  which  they 
obtained  a  prize  of  a  silver  medal  at  the  exhibition  of  Irish 
manufactures  in  1844;  it  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
finest  Brussels  lace,  and  Her  Majesty  is  said  to  have  obtained 
several  specimens  of  it. 

The  pig  factory,"  and  the  extensive  flour-mills  of  Messrs. 
Russell,  also  give  a  great  amount  of  employment  and 
encouragement  to  trade.  The  glove  manufacture  is  falling 
oflF,  from  the  gloves  manufactured  not  maintaining  their 
former  character. 

The  town  and  county  of  Limerick  have  also  obtained 
much  celebrity  for  their  pretty  women.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity yesterday  of  being  present  at  a  charitable  bazaar 
held  in  the  town,  and  certainly  the  number  of  handsome 
women  and  the  female  beauty  assembled  there,  maintained 
this  character,  and  fully  equalled  in  these  respects  any  simi- 
lar assemblage  which  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  England. 
This  affords  me  an  opportunity,  though  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while,  to  answer  one  slander  which  has  been  industri- 
ously propagated  on  every  possible  occasion  by  "the 
Liberator,"  as  he  is  fantastically  termed  by  his  party,  to  get 
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up  a  prejudice  against  me,  by  asserting  that  I  bad  accused 
tbe  women  of  Ireland  of  being  "  ugly."  There  are  those 
with  whom  such  an  assertion  may  have  a  certain  influence, 
and  therefore  it  was  made.  The  man,  however,  who  unblosh- 
ingly  dared  to  slander  the  women  of  England  en  masse  by 
accusing  them  of  being  unchaste,  was  the  last  man,  one  would 
have  thought,  to  forget  his  own  glass  windows  when  he  threw 
this  stone,**  even  had  I  made  the  broad  assertion  that  *Uhe 
women  of  Ireland  were  ugly,"  which  I  need  not  tell  you  I 
never  did.  In  an  early  letter  from  Enniskillen  I  drew  a 
comparison  between  the  appearance  of  the  counties  of  Fer- 
managh and  Leitrim,  and  also  between  the  people,  of  those 
two  counties,  the  contrast  in  both  respects  having  forcibly 
struck  me  at  the  time.  In  one  county  was  dirt,  disorder, 
wretched  poverty,  rags,  and  the  rudest  system  of  cultivation ; 
and  the  people,  both  men  and  women,  seemed  generally  under- 
sized and  plain.  In  Fermanagh  the  country  was  infinitely 
improved — there  were  generally  cleanliness  and  order,  and 
the  people,  both  men  and  women,  were  well  dressed,  tall  and 
good-looking.f  It  was  "  not  convenient"  however,  to  "  the 
Liberator"  to  state  all  this ;  but  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  or 
rather  broad  unfounded  assertion,  which  tells  "mighty  well" 
before  the  audience  at  Conciliation-hall,  he  extracted  out  of 
this  that  I  had  said,  that  "  the  women  of  Ireland  were  ugly.":{: 

*  It  has,  however,  been  wittily  remarked  that,  since  the  DenTnane 
exposure  (which  will  be  found,  poat),  it  is  proved  that  this  gentleman  koi  ffot  no 
glatt  unndow9. 

t  See  an/e,  p.  44. 

X  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  (a  protege  ^  by  the  way,  of  the  "  Liberator  ")f  on  one 
celebrated  occasion,  with  that  clearness  of  argument  which  distinguidKS  him» 
volunteered  to  prove  the  soundness  of  his  views  by  expressing  his  readinen  to 
vote  that  black  was  white."  Bishop  Whateley,  in  his  Treatise  on  Logic,  has 
given  an  example,  under  the  head  of  "  False  Logic,"  how  it  may  be  proved. 
Thus,— 

"  White  is  a  colour ; 
Black  is  a  colour ;  therefore, 
Black  la  white." 
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In  my  letter  of  to-day,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  an 
ezcose  which  is  almost  universally  made  by  the  tenants  for 
not  improving  their  land  and  cultivating  it  properly,  and  to 
show  to  them  its  folly.  In  conversing  with  the  tenants  in 
almost  every  part  of  Ireland  where  I  have  yet  been,  the 
usual  complaints  are  against  high  rents,  want  of  tenure,  and 
want  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  landlords.  If  you 
ask  a  tenant  who  is  loud  in  these  complaints,  and  who  is  evi- 
dently steeped  in  poverty,  and  who  therefore  apparently  has 
truth  to  back  him,  why  he  leaves  one-half  of  his  farm  un- 
drained,  untrenched,  unimproved,  and  in  the  most  wretched 
state  of  cultivation,  you  are  quite  certain  to  be  met  with  the 
reply,  "  Sure,  who  should  I  improve  for  ?  My  landlord 
would  raise  my  rent  directly,  and  if  I  could  not  pay  it,  he 
would  turn  me  out,  and  another  would  get^  my  farm  that  I 
had  improved.  Sure,  wouldn't  I  be  ruining  myself  by  im- 
proving, and  be  only  benefiting  the  landlord  ?"  Not  only  have 
I  continually  heard  this  from  the  tenants,  but  scores  of  times 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who,  surely,  ought  to  know 
better.  Often  and  often  I  have  tried  to  convince  them  in 
vain  of  the  truth  of  that  common  sum  in  arithmetic,  that 
"  three  and  two  make  five — that  if  the  tenant,  by  improv- 
ing his  land,  can  make  it  yield  a  profit  of  51.  the  acre,  where 
it  yielded  no  profit  at  all  before ;  and  taking  them  on  their 


By  the  same  process  of  logic,  1  presume,  the  *♦  Liberator"  arrived  at  his  **  ugly" 
conclusion .    Thus,  — 

The  women  of  Leitrim,  per      are  plain ; 

The  women  of  Leitrim  are  the  women  of  Ireland ;  tlicrefore, 

The  women  of  Ireland  are  *  ugly/  " 

This  is  really  a  very  excellent  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  this  gentleman  treats 
the  reason  of  his  auditors.  If  they  like  being  thus  gulled,  on  the  principle  which 
Hudibras  has  laid  down,  that — 

Sure  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat." 
So  long  as  it  is  in  a  harmless  matter  like  this,  few  will  begrudge  them  the 
loznry. 
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own  ground,  and  supposing  the  worst,  that  the  landlord  did 
immediately  raise  their  rent  from  6s.  to  2/.  an  acre ;  stilly 
if  they  put  a  balance  of  3L  into  their  pockets  bj  the  im<* 
proTement,  it  was  clearly  their  adyantage  to  improye,  eyen 
though  that  which  they  seem  so  terribly  afraid  of  should 
take  place,  and  their  hard  landlords  (assuming  them  to  be 
such)  should  increase  thebr  rentals,  and  profit  2L  by  the  im- 
proyement. 

It  may  be  of  adyantage  to  point  this  clearly  out,  and  to 
proye  the  &ct  by  figures  and  eyidence.  In  one  of  my  early 
letters  from  Denial,  relating  to  a  piece  of  land  at  Pettigo, 
I  showed  that  a  piece  of  land  which  before  was  worthless,  on 
being  properly  cultiyated  left  a  profit  of  8L  per  annum  on 
an  ayerage  of  three  years.  Deduct  the  most  exorbitant  rent 
you  please,  or  w{iich  any  landlord  would  haye  the  conscience 
to  impose,  from  this,  say  3^  an  acre,  still  you  haye  the  tenant 
putting  5/.  a  year  into  his  pocket  oyer  and  aboye  the  rent, 
as  the  reward  of  his  improyement,  from  land  which  before 
was  worth  nothing  to  him. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  eyidence  giyen  before  Lord 
Devon's  Commission,  page  168,  Mr.  G.  C.  Wray,  a  large 
farmer  of  Ardnamona,  near  Donegal,  says,  "  I  consider  that 
the  cost  of  reclaiming  moor-land,  where  limestone  is  abun- 
dant, and  a  proper  fall  for  drainage  exists,  unndd  be  repaid  in 
every  case  hy  the  second  crop"  and  he  gives  instances  to  prove 
this. 

Mr.  Alexander  Thompson,  a  magistrate  and  landed  pro- 
prietor of  Ballynahinch,  in  Galway,  gives  an  instance  of  the 
cost  of  reclaiming  an  acre  of  mountain  and  deep  bog-land, 
and  of  the  value  of  the  produce,  the  first  year.  He  says 
(t&W.  page  463) — ^'^The  whole  cost  of  an  acre  of  potatoes 
which  I  am  gi'owing  this  year,  the  reclaiming,  enclosing, 
open  draining,  manuring,  and  seeds,  and  everything  else,  is 
about  lOZ. ;  I  think  I  will  have  them  got  in  ibr  lU  10«.  the 
acre,  including  everything."   That  acre  of  land  he  estimates 
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prodaoed  ten  ions  of  potatoes,  "  which  at  Sd.  the  stone 
wonld  be  about  20Z."  Here,  then,  was  a  profit  of  8/.  10*. 
the  first  yeccr.*  Suppose  a  tenant  farmer  had  done  this,  and 
his  landlord  had  put  on  the  most  exorbitant  rent  because  of 
the  improvement,  say  3L  an  acre,  still  the  tenant  would  put 
51.  lOs.  into  his  pocket,  even  though  his  landlord  did  thas 
raise  his  rent ;  and  without  the  improvement,  even  though 
his  rent  was  but  5*.  an  acre,  he  would  scarcely  realise  any 
profit  at  all.t 

On  passing  through  the  county  of  Clare  to  this  town  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  judicious  improvements 
which  have  been  effected  by  Mr.  David  John  Wilson,  of 
Belvoir,  on  his  estate,  in  draining  and  subsoiling,  and  in 

*  This  statemeat  was  treated  with  an  air  of  ridicule  by  one  of  the  DabHn 
newspapers — the  Freeman's  Journal — and  it  was  asked  why  I  did  not  gire  the 
profit  of  such  land  die  second  year  ?  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  is  a  fact  deposed 
to  by  a  respectable  witness  on  oath ;  and  every  man  who  knows  anything  of  bog 
caltiration  knows  that  the  second  crop  is  always  a  heavier  one  than  the  firsts 
because  the  soil  is  pulyerized  and  improved  by  the  mixing  and  digging  it  has 
obtained. 

t  Adjoining  the  buildings  of  the  steward  on  the  estate  is  the  model  farm, 
consisting  of  sixteen  statute  acres,  and  where,  upon  a  piece  of  pure  bog  only  two 
years  reclaimed,  we  were  shown  as  fine  Swedish  turnips  as  could  be  found  in  the 
fertile  barony  of  Cork.  Mangels,  rape,  potatoes,  and  retches  are  also  flourishing 
in  the  same  description  of  land.'' — VUit  to  the  Gleneask  Ettate  qf  the  Irieh 
Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  by  Major  Ludlow  Beamish,  of  Cork. 

After  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Smith's  (of  Deanston)  lecture  on  furrow-draining, 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  at 
Cork,  it  was  stated  by  a  gentleman  who  had  known  Mr.  Smith's  property,  that 
though  it  was  now  worth  4/.  an  acre,  it  was  not  worth  more  than  2s.  6d.  before  the 
improvements  he  spoke  of,  in  draining  and  subsoiling,  had  been  carried  into  effect. 

"  This  last  winter,"  says  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  advocating  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Land  Draining  Company, — ''I  have  drained  about  thirty  acres  of 
land,  statute  measure,  the  drains  three  feet  deep,  and  at  a  distance  of  one  rod,  or 
sixteen  and  a  half  feet ;  and  in  order  to  procure  stones  to  fill  the  drains,  the  soil 
was  trenched  seventeen  inches  deep  with  the  spade.  The  expense  of  the  two 
operations  combined  was  about  8/.  per  acre,  which  I  feel  certain  will  be  repaid  by 
the  two  first  green  crops ;  and  the  land,  which  had  been  formerly  under  the 
plough,  and  had  been  also  limed  and  partially  drained,  so  as  to  render  it  worth  a 
rent  of  20s.  per  acre,  will  be  now  better  worth  32s.  6d.  to  35».  per  acre ;  so  that, 
after  all  the  outlay  incurred  has  been  paid  back,  there  will  be  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  rental  effected  of  seventy  or  seventy-five  per  cent." 

Y 
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building  tor  his  tenantry  a  better  descriptioii  of  cottage* 
Tbifi  gentleman,  though  spending  from  400/.  to  6002.  a  year 
in  improvements,  from  200/.  to  300/.  of  which  is  appro- 
priated to  paying  his  tenants  to  drain  and  subsoil  their  lands 
at  so  much  per  pereh,  has  found  the  greatest  diflieuky  in  in- 
ducing his  tenants  to  change  their  old  mode  of  cultivation. 
Every  such  step  taken  by  any  landlord  is  viewed  with  sus- 
picion by  the  tenantry ;  tiiey  look  on  it  only  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  rents,  and  never  for  a  moment  consider  the 
benefits  which  they  themselves  will  derive  from  it,  even 
though  their  rents  are  increased.  Mr.  Wilson's  plan,  after 
thus  improving  a  farm  chiefly  «t  his  own  expense,  is  to  add 
one-half  of  the  increased  value  to  the  original  rent  agreed 
4>a,  as  a  repaymrat  to  him  for  the  outlay  of  lus  capital,  the 
other  half  going  to  the  benefit  of  his  tenants.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  compelling  his  tenants  to  follow  an  im- 
proved system  of  cultivation,  this  gentleman  has  already  re- 
ceived one  or  two  notices  that  he  will  be  Ju^.* 

Whilst  at  Belvoir  I  obtained  a  calculation,  which  was  de- 
sived  from  the  tenantry  themselves,  as  to  die  cost  of  im- 
proving an  acre  of  moorland  and  thoroughly  draining  it 
with  30-inch  drains  at  twenty-one  feet  apart,  and  cultivating 
it  for  four  successive  years,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
tenantry,  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  cultivate 
it,  with  potatoes  the  two  first  years,  and  oats  the  two  follow- 
ing, together  with  the  produce,  which,  according  to  their 
estimation,  would  be  yielded,  charging  for  the  price  of  labour 


*  I  am  informed  that  he  has,  since  my  visit  to  his  house,  been  adyisei  to  qvit 
^e  country  for  the  winter  for  his  personal  safety,  and  he  has  gone  to  reside  in 
Paris.  It  was  commonly  talked  of  in  Galway,  that  he  was  certain  to  be 
Ijefore  the  winter  was  over.  I  drove  with  him  to  an  evening  party  some  four 
miles  from  his  house ;  and  such  is  the  painful  state  of  apprehension  to  which 
men  are  continually  reduced  in  parts  of  Ireland,  that  he  went  armed  with  pistols^ 
though  but  going  to  viait  his  next  neighbour.  Nor  was  this  an  unnecessary 
precaution.  A  small  landlord  in  his  ndghbourhood  was  shot  dead  in  his  gig  m. 
short  time  before. 
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for  eyery  expense,  and  estimating  the  produce  at  a  low 
rate.  The  country  around  BdToir  ig  generaUy  thin,  poor 
moorland.  My  object  in  obtaining  this  valuation  was  to 
show  the  folly  of  Ae  excuse  for  apathy  and  want  of  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  which  I  again  heard  here  as  else- 
where— that  the  rent  would  be  raised  if  they  improTed  their 
land,  and  they  would  be  no  better  off.  I  wished  also  to  take 
their  own  yaluation  and  estimate  of  both  cost  and  produce, 
and  their  own  mode  of  cultivation  (which  every  agriculturist 
will  see  at  once  is  not  the  best)  in  order  to  prove,  on  their 
own  showing,  the  inexcusable  apathy  of  not  improving,  and 
the  absurdity  of  their  excuse.  In  the  following  estimate  the 
price  of  labour  is  charged  at  the  full  rate ;  spread  over  a 
little  time,  the  tenant  and  his  family  would  themselves  be 
able  to  aceomplish  this  labour,  so  that  it  toould  cost  them 
nothing^  and  would  in  fact  leave  nothing  but  the  cost  of  lime 
and  seed  to  pay  for. 

TRie  outside  rent  of  the  moorland  unimproved  is,  say  5*. 
the  Irish  acre ;  and  the  tenants  agreed  that  they  could 
barely  get  this  value  out  of  it  for  rough  grazing.  I  will 
now  show  what  they  agreed  it  would  cost  to  improve  it,  and 
what  the  produce  would  be,  according  to  the  general  crops.* 

*  "  Wlien  you  have  once  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  prosperity  as  to  be 
possessed  of  stock,  be  assured  there  is  nothing  wantiDg  but  industry  and  sobriety 
to  insure  your  future  comfort  and  independence,  and  also  such  a  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  property  as  will  enable  you  to  provide  for  your  children  without  applying 
to  the  miserable  resource  of  dividing  your  farm  (alreadyi  perhaps,  .too  small) 
among  them,  thereby  making  paupers  of  your  entire  family ;  and  let  no  one  be 
discouraged  from  commencing  to  raise  green  crops,  if  he  has  the  means  of  doing 
so,  by  the  consideration  that  he  has  not  a  cow  to  get  the  benefit  of  them. 

"  Supposing  he  is  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  buy  a  cow,  still  there  are  few  who 
have  their  health,  and  are  inclined  to  be  industrious,  who  cannot  raise  the  price  of 
one,  two,  or  three  pigs,  on  which  these  crops  will,  in  a  little  time,  produce  such 
an  improvement  that,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  before  many  months,  he 
will  be  enabled  to  purchase  the  cow  he  was  in  want  of,  which  he  would  most 
Ukely  not  have  been  able  to  get  in  any  way.  Vetches,  clover,  and  cabbage  are 
exceUent  feeding  for  growing  pigs,  and  would  soon  augment  their  value  to  the 
amount  required  ;  and  if  this  plan  of  getting  a  cow  fail,  he  will  seldom  be  dis- 
appointed (whilst  the  system  of  farming  now  in  practice  continues)  in  getting  the 
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Krst  Year. — Draining,  trenching,  and  bringing  in  the 
land,  and  sowing  it  with  potatoes : — 

£  s.  d. 

Faxing  and  burning,  30  men  or  days,  at  lOd.  15  0 
Digging  and  spreading  ashes,  24  ditto,  at  lOd.  10  0 
Seed,  180  stone,  at  2\d,  per  stone  .  .  1  13  9 
Cutting  and  sticking,  14  women,  at  6e^.  .070 
Trenching,  &c,  18  men,  at  lOd,  .  .  .  0  15  0 
Digging  the  potatoes,  36  men,  at  \0d.  .  . '  1  10  0 
Picking  ditto,  6  women,  at  6</.  .  .  .030 
Lime,  40  barrels,  at  lOd.  .  .  .  .  1  13  4 
Drains,  160  perches,  at  6</.  .      .      .  .400 

First  year— Total  expense  of  improving   

and  cultivating      .       .  £12   7  1 

Produce  of  first  year — 

12  barrels  (of  96  stone)  of  potatoes,  at  IS*.    10  16  0 

Loss  first  year  ....  £1  11  1 
This  is  charging  for  the  labour  at  the  highest  rate,  8rf.  per 
day  being  the  current  wages.  Most  of  the  labour  the  tenant 
might  do  himself,  as  much  of  his  time  is  unoccupied,  and 
then  the  expense  would  only  be  for  lime  and  seed,  or 
3/.  11*.  \d.y  leaving  him  a  profit  on  hU  Jirstyeoars  crap^  to 
pay  him  for  his  labour,  of  7Z.  4s.  lid. 
Second  year. — Potatoes  sowing — 

£  #.  d. 

Re-digging,  12  men,  at  lOd.  per  man  •  .0100 
Seed,  160  stone,  at  2id,  per  stone  .  .  1  10  0 
Cutting,  &C.,  14  women,  at  Gd.  per  woman  .070 
Trenching,  12  men,  at  lOd.  per  man  .  .  0  10  0 
^Second  spitting,  12  men,  at  lOd.  per  man  .  0  10  0 
"Two  weedings,  8  women,  at  6d.  per  woman  0  4  0 
digging)  40  men,  at  lOd,  per  man  .  .  1  13  4 
Picking,  8  women,  at  6d.  per  woman  .  .040 

Total  expense  £5   8  4 

lue  of  a  cow  for  her  ktep  from  those  who  have  not  sufficient  food  for  their  stock, 
by  which  arrangement  he  will  have  milk  for  his  fiunily  and  manure  for  his  farm." 
— An  E89ay  on  the  Improvement  to  he  made  in  the  Cultivation  qf  Small  Farmf, 
hy  William  Blacker,  Esq.  p.  88. 
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Produce  of  second  year — 

£  i.  d. 

18  barrels  of  potatoes,  at  18«.  per  barrel    .   16   4  0 


Profit  second  year  .      .   £10  15  8 

Third  year. — Sowing  with  oats — 

Seed,  12  stone,  at  9(;^  per  stone  .      .  .090 

Trenfihing,  12  men,  at  lOd.  per  man  .  .  0  10  0 

Cutting,  12  men,  at  lOd.  per  man       •  .   0  10  0 

Binding,  6  women,  at  6d.  per  woman  .  .030 

Stacking,  &&,  4  men,  at  lOcL  per  man  .034 

Threshing,  8  men,  at  lOd.  per  man     .  .068 

Cleansing,  &c.  0   2  0 

Total  expense      ....  £240 

Produce  of  third  year — 

120  stone  of  oats,  at  7</.  per  stone  .  .  3  10  0 
Straw*  2  10  0 

£6   0  0 

Deduct  expense  2   4  0 

Profit  of  third  year      .      .      .      £3  16  0 

Fourth  year — oats — 

Extra  expense  oyer  third  year  for  digging 

stubbles  •   0  10  0 

For  clover  and  grass  seed    .      .      .      .10  0 

Total  expense       .      .      .      .      £3  14  0 


*  Several  of  these  items  were  carped  at.  One  gentleman  in  Limerick  made 
the  dbcovery  that  tenants  never  sold  their  straw ;  that  therefore  this  item  was 
wrong,  and  the  whole  calciUation  worthless.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  argu- 
ment what  the  tenant  does  with  his  straw  ;  whether  he  sells  it  or  consumes  it  on 
the  land.  If  he  sells  it,  he  gets  the  value  for  it  in  money ;  if  he  consumes  it,  he 
gets  the  value  for  it  in  another  shape — Yi2.,  in  feeding  his  cattle,  and  in  manure. 
But  he  stiU  gets  the  value  of  it,  and  that  value  is  therefore  taken  into  the  calculation. 
I  believe  the  calciUation,  in  almost  every  item,  to  be  rather  below  than  above  the 
mark,  because  it  was  furnished  by  the  tenants  themselves.  But  suppose  a  lOt. 
inaccuracy  to  be  discovered  in  the  calculation  (which  I  do  not  believe  to  exist), 
how  far  will  that  interfere  with  the  principle  of  the  argument  ?  Why,  simply  to 
the  extent  of  lOt . 
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Produce  of  fourth  year — 

£  9.  d. 

144  stoneof  oati,  at  7dL  per  ftone  .440 
Stxaw  SCO 


£7   4  0 

Deduct  expense  .      .  ^ .  •  3  14  0 


Frafit  of  fourth  yetr     .  £»  10  0 


£  (L 

First  year  .  .  "  .  .  12  7  I 
Second  year  .  .584 
Third  year  .  .  .  .240 
Fourth  year       .  .     3  14  0 


Total  .  £23  13  5 

PBODUGE. 

First  year    .      .      .  .    10  16  0 

Second  year        .  .    16   4  0 

Third  year  .      .      .  .600 

Fourth  year  .740 


Total   ....  £40   4  0 
23  13  5 


Total  gain  for  four  years   .  £16  10  7 
Or  41.  2s,  7  id,  average  profit  per  acre  each  year. 

From  this  profit  there  will  be  to  deduct  rent.  Now,  take 
the  tenant's  own  argument,  and  suppose  that  for  the  first 
year  he  paid  only  5s,  rent  for  the  unimproved  moorland,  but 
that  the  landlord,  seeing  the  improvement  and  produce  ob- 
tained, immediately  raised  the  rent.  Now,  a  fourth  of  the 
produce  is  a  fair  rent  (see,  on  this  subject  more  fully,  the 
evidence  of  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel  before  the  Land  Con- 
missioners.  Appendix,  Part  III.,  p.  148,*)  therefore  this  fm- 
proved  land  would  bear  to  pay  IZ.  rent.   But  suppose  the 

♦  This  wiU  be  found,  postf  in  the  Appendix  to  thia  Tolixme,  No.  4^ 
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kndloril  wss^  in  wery  respect,  a  hard  hukUord,  and  lie 
noBed  tlM  rest  from  59.  the  aere  to  30$.  for  the  improved 
kad,  whkk  m  here  a  very  high  rent  tor  such  hoid^ — in  fket 
not  cibtaiDcdy— 4hea  the  revolt  would  be — 


£  9.  (L 

Fint  yeaf 8  rent  050 

Three  followiDg  years  at  30<.  4  10  0 

County  cess,  poor-rates,  and  tithe  rentcharge, 
estimated  at  4i.  per  year  0  16  0 


sua 

The  aceoimt  wiB  flien  stand — 

Total  profit  for  four  years  16  10  7 


Dedoet  kaAordTs  increased  resft  and  charges  ^  11  0 
Leaving  dear  profit  to  tenant  in  fooryears  £10  19  7 

Or  21.  14s^  lO^d^  eaeh  year  per  improyed  acre,  besides  pay* 
ifig  him  for  his  labour,  and  this  under  the  most  unfaronrable 
circamstances  that  the  tenant  can  suppose  —  namely,  that 
the  landlord  will  put  upon  him  an  exorbitant  rent  as  soon  as 
he  has  improved.  With  proper  cultivation  and  rotation  of 
crops  a  much  greater  profit  than  this  might  be  obtained. 

Now,  this  is  an  ordinary  and  every-day  case.  The  state- 
ment cannot  be  disputed ;  the  whole  calculation  is  from  the 
tenants  themselves ;  the  rent  is  charged  high  and  the  pro- 
duce low,  and  yet  the  tenant,  after  being  paid  for  every  day's 
labour  at  the  highest  rate,  tliis  unfavourable  calculation 
shows  he  would  pocket  about  2L  15*.  profit  per  acre,  for  im- 
proving the  land,  in  spite  of  his  bad  landlord.  Bat  whilst 
his  land  is  left  unimprovei^  though  he  only  pays  5s.  rent,  he 
pockets  nothing  at  all.  Now,  simple  calculation  shows  this 
It  is  the  farmer's  business  to  make  these  calculations ;  the 
&rmers  and  the  schoolmaster  made  this  very  calculation  for 
me,  showing  this  result ;  and  yet,  with  this  result  of  their 
own  showing  before  them,  they  were  still  unconvinced,  and 
kept  crying,  "  Yes,  but  the  landlord  would  raise  the  rent. 
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and  who  should  we  improve  for?"  The  only  surprising 
thing  is,  that  the  priests,  as  men  of  education,  should  not  see 
this,  and  point  it  out  to  the  tenants,  if  they  are  too  stupidito 
see  it  themselves.  What  matters  it  to  the  tenants  whether 
the  landlord  benefits  or  not  by  their  exertions,  so  long  as  they 
themselves  make  a  profit  by  it  ? 

Now,  let  me  point  out  to  the  tenants  what  would  be 
another  effect  of  their  simply  minding  their  own  interests, 
and  endeavouring  to  get  as  much  produce  out  of  their  land 
as  it  will  bear,  and  not  caring  whether  the  landlord  or  any- 
body else  also  derives  a  profit  as  well  as  themselves.  They 
may  depend  upon  this,  that  the  landlord  is  more  likely  to  do 
things  for  their  benefit  if  he  sees  them  industrious,  improving 
tenants,  rather  than  if  he  finds  them  apathetic  and  indifierent, 
and  seeking  only  to  sublet  the  land  to  the  injury  of  his  estate, 
which  they  ought  to  cultivate  and  improve.  But  the  above 
calculation  has  shown  that  in  the  worst  case  they  would 
reap  a  profit  where  they  now  get  nothing.  This  year, 
unhappily,  their  potato  crops  have  generally  failed.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  was  to-day  informed  by.  the  priest  of  the 
parish  of  Clonlea,  in  the  barony  of  Tulla,  the  district  in  Clare 
about  which  I  have  just  written,  that  the  potatoes  generally 
are  infected  with  disease.  He  last  week  saw  eight  barrels 
of  potatoes,  or  about  five  months'  provisions  for  a  family, 
apparently  sound,  put  into  a  pit,  and  sixty  barrels  put  into 
another  pit,  which,  on  being  opened  to-day,  had  not  a  barrel 
of  available  potatoes  in  either  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
potatoes  were  found  to  be  diseased  and  decomposed.  His 
accounts  to  me  are  most  alarming.  On  digging  the  potatoes 
generally  throughout  the  district  they  are  found  in  the  same 
manner  diseased.  A  black  spot  on  them  spreads  under  the 
surface  of  the  skin  round  the  potato,  and  at  length  goes 
through  to  the  heart  of  it,  the  whole  substance  becoming 
black  and  decomposed.  Some  of  the  people  have  given  up 
digging  their  potatoes  in  despair,  and  it  is  most  alarming  to 
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contemplate  what  the  result  may  be.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  some  steps  will  be  required  to  be  taken  to  avert  the 
horrors  of  a  famine.  This  is  a  subject  too  immediately 
pressing  and  dreadful  to  work  out  an  argument.  But  had 
these  poor  people  cultivated  and  improved  their  land  as 
they  might  have  done,  without  stupidly  refusing  to  improve 
because  it  would  benefit  their  landlords,"  the  extra  profit 
in  their  pockets,  which  they  would  be  certain  to  Iiave  madey 
would  be  sufiicient  to  avert  the  severity  of  the  calamity 
which  they  now  apprehend. 

It  is,  however,  I  feel,  of  little  use  pointing  this  out  to  the 
people :  but  little  can  be  done  with  the  existing  generation, 
who  are  without  the  means  of  being  better  taught,  and  who 
are  prejudiced  to  old  habits. 

It  may  astonish  some  English  farmers  to  learn  that  these 
tenants  told  me  they  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  getting 
nine  successive  crops  of  oats  off  this  mountain-land,  manuring 
with  lime  only  every  third  year^  till  at  length  it  would  grow 
nothing  but  a  few  weeds ;  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible, 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  shot^  to  get  them  out  of 
their  old  habit  of  cultivation  after  this  fashion. 

This,  however,  strongly  points  out  the  necessity  of  securing 
to  the  rising  generation  the  means  of  being  taught  agricul- 
tural knowledge.  That  knowledge  will  dispel  their  present 
stupid  and  prejudiced  notions,  will,  in  fact,  teach  them  the 
trade  by  which  they  live,  will  secure  them  from  periodical 
famines,  and  in  insuring  them  comfort  and  competence  will 
benefit  every  class  in  the  community. 
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LETTER  XXIL 

TIPFERARY  AJSD  US  OUTRAGES.  —  STATE  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  AND  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Anomalies  and  Inconsiatencies  which  prevail  in  Tipperary— The  former  Habiti 
of  the  Gmtrj'  idAA  may  hacwf  given  riae  to  numj  of  thtm  Aaonidte-— The 
Syalim  of  OtatngeaniiTenroriainwhidi  prevaih-^ApiUM  inaa  of  the  Coontay— » 
Backward  State  of  Agricultore — Impoaaible  to  get  the  Tenantry  out  of  their 
old  Habits— Hie  continual  Murdiers — Destitution  of  the  Fsople — Reme&t 

Thuklb%  TmaftAKEy  October  a7. 

The  coanty  of  Upperary  bas  long  possessed  the  BOtoriety 
of  being  a  focus  of  oatrage  and  disorder — of  embodying  in 
itself,  in  an  aggrayated  form,  all  the  strange  anomaly  of  evils 
which  mark  this  coimtry  generally. 

You  have  here  the  richest  land  and  the  most  extreme 
poverty.  The  })eopIe  complain  of  high  rents,  and  yet  extract 
but  half  the  profit  out  of  the  land  which  it  will  yield.  They 
struggle  desperately  to  possess  a  patch  of  land,  because  they 
have  no  employment  by  which  to  live,  and  yet  the  land  is 
only  half  cultivated  for  want  of  the  labour  which  might  be 
profitably  bestowed  upon  it.  They  shoot  one  another  in  the 
struggle  to  possess  a  patch  of  land,  and  leave  neglected  and 
waste  thousands  of  acres  which  would  amply  repay  their 
labour  and  capital.  They  complain  of  the  want  of  tenure, 
and  the  moment  they  get  a  lease  they  sublet  and  get  rid  of 
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tbeir  tenore  U>  aaotber.  Thej  eomptm  {btd  landlords  and 
ageiit»  m  parte  of  Ae  eoantj  wiU  not  refide*,  and  thej  nhcct 

How  siFaagelf  do  these  eentradietioiM  jmnble  together ! 
Bow  oddljr  eaek  eomplunt  seenw  to  point  out  its  own 
remedjr !  Bat  not  the  kasl  strange  part  of  the  eonAderatbn 
is,  that  with  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands  thej  neglect  it, 
and  call  open-monthed  on  the  Ooremment  to  do  something 
to  help  them,  whidi  mdeed  seems  necessary,  if  any  remedy 
ia  to  be  obtained. 

The  moYxng  springs  of  any  condition  of  society  rarely 
ascend  from  the  lower  ranks,  bat  proceed  from  the  apper. 
The  direction  of  intdligence  and  station  wiU  insure  harmony 
and  prosperily.  If  intelt^ence  and  station  neglect  or  misnse 
the  advantage  ef  their  position,  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  and 
selfish  cunning  step  in,  and  violence  and  disorder  are  the 
natural  results. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest  to  consider  how  the 
strangely  anomalous  condition  of  this  county,  as  an  example 
of  what  is  the  case  with  much  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  has 
been  bronght  about.  Has  the  eflTect  of  bygone  neglect,  and 
mismanagement,  and  wrong,  generated  a  self-defensive  resort 
to  suspicious  obstinacy,  and  violence,  and  fraud  ? 

What  were  the  usual  habits  of  the  gentry  of  the  past 
generation,  and  of  some  of  the  present?  Was  it  their 
ambition  to  live  a  useful  existence,  to  lead,  and  guide,  and 
instruct  those  whom  fortune  had  placed  below  them  ;  or  did 
they  neglect  these  duties,  ape  the  manners  and  the  style  of 
living  of  those  above  them,  use  the  advantages  of  fortune  as 
the  mere  instruments  for  the  attainment  of  short- sighted  and 
selfish  ends,  and  ruin  themselves  and  all  depending  on  them  ? 
An  answer  to  these  questions  may,  perhaps,  give  an  insight 
into  much  of  the  misery  which  now  pervades  Ireland,  and 
this  county  particularly. 

From  all  I  hear,  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  former  days 
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kept  open  house,  lived  usually  in  a  style  &r  beyond  his 
income,  aped  the  expenditure  of  men  of  superior  fortune, 
shot  and  hunted,  and  got  money  as  he  could,  to  keep  going 
on.  Most  of  the  estates  were  entailed ;  the  owners  married, 
and  every  means  was  resorted  to  to  raise  money.  Some- 
times long  leases  were  granted  to  men  of  property  in  order 
to  obtain  fines,  who  commenced  letting  out  the  land  at  an 
increased  rent  as  middlemen.  The  sons  of  a  landowner 
grew  up,  hunted  and  shot  with  their  father,  and  would  have 
shot  any  one  who  suggested  to  them  that  they  ought  to  do 
something  to  maintain  themselves.  The  sole  means  of  pro- 
viding for  them  was  to  let  to  them  portions  of  the  estate, 
which,  being  usually  entailed,  could  only  be  done  at  the 
best  improved  rent.  The  younger  sons  then  got  a  local 
standing,  became  squireens,"  started  shooting  or  hunting 
lodges,  sub-let  the  land,  which  they  never  thought  of  farm- 
ing themselves,  at  an  increased  rent,  and  so  long  as  their 
father  lived  were  principally  at  home.  On  the  death  of  the 
&ther  the  elder  brother  came  into  the  estate,  and  the  knives 
and  forks  of  the  younger  brothers  were  no  longer  r^ularly 
set  for  them.  The  stables  were  not  always  ready  for  their 
horses  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  they  found  out  that  they 
had  to  support  themselves.  To  do  this  another  screw  was 
put  upon  the  sub-tenants,  and  all  kinds  of  chicanery  were 
resorted  to  by  these  needy  men  to  obtain  money  from  those 
nnder  them.  As  they  could  barely  live,  the  usual  course 
was  to  try  and  get  some  Government  place,  as  they  could 
turn  to  neither  business  nor  profession.  To  obtain  this  the 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  was  flattered  and 
besieged,  and  then  they  began  to  find  out  that  their  tenants 
might  be  made  405.  freeholders,  and  that  this  was  an  avail- 
able means  of  influence.  The  unfortunate  under-tenants 
were  then  compelled  to  sub-divide  their  land  with  their  sons, 
to  make  voters,  in  order  that  at  the  next  election  these  votes 
might  be  bargained  for  a  place.   The  mischief  did  not  cease 
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here.  This  forced  sub-division  rapidly  increased  the  popu- 
lation. As  there  was  nothing  but  the  land  to  live  by,  the 
increased  population  brought  competition  for  the  land,  and 
eagerness  to  get  any  patch,  however  small,  at  increased 
rents.  The  people,  following  their  teaching,  began  them- 
selves to  sub-divide ;  and  then  these  squireens,"  or  needy 
middlemen,  raised  their  rents  proportionately  to  the  in- 
creased competition  for  the  land  which  they  had  themselves 
brought  about.  But  the  increase  in  population  went  on ; 
Ihe  absence  of  any  trading  or  professional  knowledge  among 
these  small  gentry,  too  proud  to  do  or  learn  anything,  but 
not  too  proud  to  resort  to  any  tricky  jobbing  to  raise  money 
or  to  get  a  place,  brought  with  it,  of  course,  the  absence  of 
any  enterprise  or  any  business  undertaking  whatever  which 
could  afford  other  employment  for  the  people  than  the  culti- 
vation of  a  patch  of  land.  The  people  thus  got  beaten  down, 
and  became  mere  serfs,  crushed  down  to  the  worst  food,  and  the 
most  miserable  clothing  and  dwellings ;  and,  being  neglected 
and  without  knowledge,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  improve 
themselves.  As  the  families  of  the  squireens  increased  their 
estates  decreased ;  not  so  their  expenditure :  nor  did  their 
attempts  to  gain  a  living  by  any  profession  or  trade  increase 
with  their  increasing  necessities.  Their  poverty  became  so 
great  that  they  were  utterly  unable  to  aid  their  tenants  to  im- 
prove ;  all  this  operated  on  the  poor  tenant  in  deteriorating  his 
social  position.  In  England  you  sometimes  hear  of  landlords 
compelling  their  tenants  to  vote  for  them  ;  but  in  Ireland  the 
tenants'  votes  were  a  valuable  commodity,  not  to  be  given 
away.  They  were  bargained  for  places,  and  I  am  assured 
of  instances  where  they  have  been  sold  by  the  landlord  for 
money,  which  the  landlord  himself  has  pocketed.  The  poor 
tenants  were  deprived  even  of  that  resource  of  the  vilest  in 
England — ^they  could  not  even  sell  their  political  franchise 
for  a  bribe,  for  their  landlord  generally  sold  it  for  them  and 
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pocketed  the  amount  without  oonsnltiBg  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  vote  as  he  liked. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 'such  a  system  should  bear 
sad  fruits?  The  fruits  are  now  being  reaped.  Much  ot 
this  kind  of  proceeding  has,  howerer,  been  put  an  end  to ; 
but  you  still  have  young  men  brought  up  to  lire  as  gentle* 
men  on  some  1002.  a  year ;  and  no  trade  or  enterprise  to 
employ  a  dense  populatkm,  because  there  are  none  to  engage 
generally  in  either.  Ddbts  and  incumbrances  are  the  eon- 
sequence.  Estates  get  into  the  courts,  and  receivers  are 
appointed  who  exact  the  highest  competiticm  rents ;  raibar- 
nssed  landlords  live  abroad,  or  in  Englidi  towns,  and  they 
also  exact  the  highest  rents  they  can.  The  best  tenants  who 
u»U  live  in  comfort  are  compelled  to  emigrate,  and  the  most 
ignorant  and  unenterprising  tenants  remain,  without  know- 
ledge or  means  to  improve  the  land,  and  atriviog  by  endur- 
ance and  poor  potato  diet  to  squeese  out  the  rent  They 
have  no  means  of  employment ;  laxid  they  must  have  to 
live,  until  the  struggle  for  the  patch  of  land  has  become  so 
desperate  that  it  is  retained  by  a  system  of  terror  and 
assassination  disgraceful  to  any  country.* 

There  are  many  good  landlords  in  this  county  the  reverse 
of  this  description ;  but  with  society  thus  disorganised,  from 
past  misconduct,  often  their  best  intentions  are  suspected^  the 
slightest  attempt  on  their  parts  to  interfere  with  the  posses- 
sion of  land  is  resisted,  no  matter  what  the  object  oaay  be, 
and  a  system  of  assassination,  and  threats  of  assassination,  is 
resorted  to,  which  in  reality  often  drives  the  best  landlords 

*  "  What  embitters  the  misery  of  our  calamitiea  u,  that  we  have  brought  them 
on  ourselves  by  the  wildness  of  our  extravagance  of  the  one  side,  and  the  moat 
stupid  want  of  care  and  industry  of  the  other ;  for  betinxt  the  monstrous  mia« 
manageooent  of  the  splendour  and  expense  of  the  rich  in  foreign  countries  or 
commodities,  and  the  idleness  and  laziness  of  the  poor,  the  tradesmen,  labourers^ 
and  husbandmen  (chiefly  for  want  of  encouragement),  have  been  ground  to  pieces 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone/' — Pr^ace  to  Dr.  Madden* 9  ko^t, 
*  Reflectiont  and  BesolutioM  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  qf  Ireland.** 
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mt  of  the  oDuntry,  and  increafies  the  alreadj  exisfang  poy  ertj 
and  want  ef  employment.  As  an  mstanoe  of  this,  the  other 
day  I  had  the  opp(»tanity  of  vinting  the  estate  of  Mr.  Car- 
den,  of  Benume,  near  this  town.  This  gentleman,  on  the 
fijling  in  of  an  old  lease,  found  his  land  in  snch  a  wretched 
condition,  and  the  tenants  upon  it  so  mis^^ble,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  buy  tiiem  ont,  and  take  the  land  into  his  own  hands. 
They  agreed  to  take  160/.,  and  to  leare  the  land.  It  is  a 
hard  case  for  poor  men,  with  no  means  of  employment  to 
fly  to,  to  lose  even  the  most  wretched  means  of  subsistence. 
Though  this  gentleman  was  giving  much  employment  in  re- 
nding, and  in  building  a  fitmily  mansion,  this  step  created 
a  strong  feeling  against  him.  His  steward  paid  the  out' 
going  tenants  the  money  they  had  agreed  to  take,  and  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  in  Xime  last  year,  though  an  old  man 
much  respected,  he  had  two  shots  fired  at  him  and  was 
wounded  in  the  arm.  In  the  following  October  another 
lease  of  mountain-land  fell  in,  covered  with  cottier  tenants 
in  the  most  wretched  condition.  Mr.  Garden  was  anxious 
to  obtain  this  land,  because  it  was  in  the  centre  of  his  plan- 
tations. He  oflTered  to  buy  their  interest,  to  provide  the 
tenants  with  houses,  and  to  give  them  constant  employment 
on  another  part  of  the  estate.  He  employed  his  wood- 
ranger  to  negotiate  with  them,  and  this  poor  fellow  was  most 
treacherously  and  inhumanly  murdered.*    A  notice  was 


*  By  desire  of  Mr.  Garden,  his  wood-ranger,  after  the  steward  had  been  shot 
at,  never  went  about  alone,  and  was  always  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  gun. 
He  chose  for  his  companion  a  tenant's  son,  a  fine  grown  young  man  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  to  accompany  him  as  a  protector.  It  was  proposed  to  give 
the  tenants  200/.  for  removing,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  wood-ranger  should 
meet  the  principal  men  among  them  at  a  cottage  on  the  estate  to  settle  the  terms. 
The  wood-ranger  accordingly  went  to  the  cottage,  accompanied  by  his  companion 
for  protection,  and  having  laid  his  gun  on  a  table,  sat  down.  He  had  no  sooner 
done  so,  than  a  turbulent  fellow  on  the  estate,  who  was  there,  said,  addressing 
him, — **  I  thought  you  would  not  have  con^e  into  my  company.  The  wood- 
ranger,  not  liking  the  appearance  of  things,  answered, — '*  Had  I  known  you  were 
here,  perhaps  I  should  not  have  come and  rose  firom  his  seat  to  take  his  gun 
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then  stuck  up  on  a  part  of  the  estate,  that  if  any  persons 
reaped  this  gentleman's  crops,  or  dug  his  potatoes,  they 
would  be  murdered.  He  offered  5s.  a  day  to  get  his  pota- 
toes dug,  but  such  was  the  feeling  of  terror  inspired  amongst 
the  rest  of  his  tenantry,  that  no  one  would  attempt  it.  Being 
a  young  man  of  high  spirit  and  determination,  he  went  to 
Shinrone,  to  a  Protestant  colony,  to  procure  labourers,  and 
a  number  volunteered  to  reap  his  crops.  These  men  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  murdered  by  the  people,  and  had  to  be 
protected  by  the  police.  During  the  whole  of  last  winter 
there  was  a  perfect  system  of  terror  established.  This  gen- 
tleman, on  riding  up  the  avenue  of  his  domain  one  night, 
was  fired  at  by  four  different  people,  who  fortunately  missed 
him.  On  another  occasion  shortly  afterwards,  on  driving 
through  his  entrance  gate,  two  shots  were  fired  at  him,  and 
his  horse  was  shot — a  tenant-farmer  living  within  ten  yards 


and  depart.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  the  young  num  he  had  brought  with 
him  to  protect  him  threw  hit  arma  round  htm  behind^  and  pinioned  him ;  a  man 
widi  a  hatchet  in  his  hand  sprang  from  behind  the  door  and  cIoto  his  sknll ;  and 
another  stabbed  him  in  the  neck  with  a  knife.  His  lifeless  body  was  then  dragged 
into  a  field  adjoiningi  and  thrown  into  a  ditch,  where  it  was  found  some  days 
after.  These  teucis  were  deposed  to,  on  the  trial  of  one  of  the  parties,  by  the 
daughter  of  the  tenant  in  whose  cottage  the  mnrder  was  committed,  and  who  saw 
it.  On  this  young  woman's  testimony,  one  of  the  villains  was  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  Another,  who  was  subsequently  apprehended,  was  also  indicted,  and  this 
same  young  woman  was  brought  forward  to  give  her  evidence.  A  aurgeon  of  a 
neighbouring  town  was  then  put  into  the  witness-box,  and  he  swore  that  the  young 
woman  was  in  his  surgery,  several  miles  off,  at  the  time,  and  the  same  night  that 
she  swore  the  murder  was  committed.  On  this  testimony,  the  prisoner  was  found 
not  guilty  f  and  discharged,  and  the  prisoner  under  sentence  of  death  was  reprieved. 
Subsequently,  the  young  woman  who  was  the  witness  brought  another  young 
woman  before  the  magistrates,  who  deposed  that  she  was  at  the  surgeon's  on  the 
night  and  at  the  time  'stated,  and  not  the  witness.  The  surgeon  was  confronted 
with  the  two  young  women,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  sworn  in  error.  Thus 
a  known  murderer  is  at  large  on  this  gentleman's  estate.  The  man  who  was 
convicted  was  lying  in  Nenagh  gaol  at  the  time  I  was  there ;  and  though  a  year 
had  elapsed  since  the  crime  was  committed,  and  of  which  he  was  convicted,  he  has 
been  neither  hung  nor  transported.  This  is  the  tardy  mode  in  which  the  majesty 
of  the  law  is  vindicated  in  Upperary. 


of  the  spot.*  Ib  tke  tkre*  ^^tg^Ls  r^f  i*?;  jfar  -  ?  thaa 
eight  murders  were  cosLSthiei  En  ifce  jwEce  districi  of  B>r- 
risoleigh  adjoinmg;  geaeralh-  ^L^^^dz^  £roxn  behind  hed^>P!S« 
because  of  iBrpni  wmjiij  of  laapi  br  the  teznnts  amongst  one 
another.  How  maaj  gemleznea  vho  could  afford  to  lire 
elsewhere  woold  risk  their  fires  br  residing  in  snch  an  on- 
fortnnate  eonmnmitT  ?  It  is  enongh  to  compel  absenteeism. 
This  gentkmaa  is  binlding  an  agricnltmvl  school — is  afford- 
ing mnch  empfermeBt—and  vet  is  compelled  to  T«-alk  about 
his  estate,  widi  two  men  with  gnns  to  gnard  him,  to  hare 
ball-proof  window-shutters  to  his  house,  and  two  armed 
policemen  to  g'uard  his  steward  as  he  walks  about !  This 
fiightful  state  of  society  I  saw,  or  could  scarcely  have  ere* 
dited  it.  The  rery  men  who  attempted  to  shoot  him,  who 
shot  his  steward,  and  murdered  his  woodrangcr,  are  his  own 
tenants,  and  atlaige! 

In  coming  to  this  town  I  had  made  a  circuit  of  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  county,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  country  around  Tipperary,  Cahir,  and  Casliel.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  cultivation  is  in  a  very  advanced  state  to 
what  you  see  it  in  Connaught.  Most  of  the  fields  arc  well 
squared  and  fenced,  and  there  arc  many  well-built  and 
decent-looking  farmhouses.  The  country  often  spreads  out 
from  the  foot  of  fine  ranges  of  hills  into  vast  tracts  of  level 
rich  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  nearly  all  of  wlileh  is 
under  cultivation.  Many  of  the  sloping  hill-sides  and  sonic 
bogs  are,  however,  still  uncultivated.  The  southern  part  of 
Tipperary  is  now  very  quiet,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  many  resident  land- 
lords there  for  some  time,  several  of  whom  are  highly  spoken 
of  as  good  landlords ;  and  some  of  those  who  are  non-resident 
have  good  resident  agents.  I  heard  Lord  Stanley  everywhere 


*  Having  escaped  six  shots,  this  gentleman  has  been  named  the  wood-cock,^ 
hj  which  cognomeo  he  is  generally  known  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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spoken  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tipperary,  as  an  excellent 
landlord,  and  also  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien,  M.P.,  who  has  been  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  town.  The  very  men  who  complained 
about  high  rents,  which  are  in  that  neighbourhood  about 
3/.  3*.  the  Irish  acre,  and  who  were  violent  in  declaiming 
against  the  general  neglect  of  the  landlords  as  a  body,  in 

not  caring  a  rap  about  their  tenants  as  long  as  they  got 
the  rents,"  spoke  well  of  these  gentlemen.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cahir,  Lord  Glengall  has  greatly  improved  his 
property  and  the  town  by  building  good  houses ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shanbarry,  further  on,  Lord  Lismore  has 
greatly  beautified  tlie  country  by  planting,  and  has  given 
much  employment  amongst  his  tenants  as  a  resident  land- 
lord. From  Cahir  to  Cashel  the  drive  is  through  a  magni- 
ficent arable  country.  The  richness  of  the  land  seems  to  set 
at  defiance  the  very  indifferent  system  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Michael  Doheney,  barrister,  of  Cashel,  when  exa- 
mined before  the  Land  Commission  (Appendix,  Part  III., 
p.  209),  says,— 

In  this  country  there  is  no  system  pursued  by  the  fanning  popolation 
&8  to  rotation  of  crops  or  the  improved  modes  of  agricoltore.'* 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Larkin,  parish  priest  of  Moyne,  near 
Thurles,  is  asked  (itbid.  308),— 

If  the  land  might  be  rendered  more  productive  by  improvements  ? 
imd  answers,  *  Oh  dear^  yes  P  " 

''I [should  think,**  says  Mr.  Edward  Dalton,  farmer  of  Ballygriffin, 
near  Golden  (t'&tW.,  262),  the  small  farmer  would  do  very  well  if  ht  was 
industrious^  and  got  into  a  good  system  of  tillage;  but  there  is  a  bad 
system  of  tillage  in  the  country  now." 

Mr.  John  Ellis,  the  agent  and  steward  of  Mr.  Trant,  near 
Thurles,  says  {bid.  321),— 

"  Mr.  Trant  allows  half  the  expense  of  drains,  and  if  they  sow  turnips 
after  the  drains  they  are  allowed  the  other  third ;  but  not  many  have 
taken  advantage  of  that.  We  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  them  even  to 
drain  land  with  that  encouragement.  They  refuse  to  give  up  their  bad 
land  to  let  us  improve  it** 
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"  In  general  they  are  not  an  improving  class  of  tenantry," 
says  Mr.  Nicholas  Maher,  the  county  member  (ibid.  Part  I. 
p.  100).  This  gentleman  manages  an  estate  of  19,000  acres, 
and  he  is  asked, — 

"  If  the  occupiers  are  not  prosperous,  do  you  attribute  that  more  to  the 
mismanagement  of  their  fiurms,  rather  than  to  the  rate  of  rents  Tes, 
indeed  I  do,  to  their  badly  farming  the  land  in  many  instances.** 

The  same  gentleman  says,  further  on, — 

"  He  has  no  doubt  the  produce  of  the  land  might  be  considerably 
improved  by  a  better  system  of  &rming." 

The  small  farmers,  however,  are  so  ignorant  of  every- 
comfort,  and  of  any  better  system  of  farming,  that  they  have  - 
"  no  desire  or  disposition  to  improve,  even  when  they  can 
aflford  it." 

"  They  have  no  desire  for  it,  and  the  true  reason  for  my  saying  they  farm 
badly  is  this,  that  they  have  one  sptem  of  &rming  land.  They  take  a  cropr 
or  two  of  potatoes ;  they  then  take  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  after  that  a  crop 
of  potatoes  again,  and  a  crop  of  wheat  again,  and  that  upon  land  which  i» 
not  of  the  best  quality.  That  is  theu:  system,  and  you  cannot  get  them  to 
change  it;  and  where  a  tenant  has  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land,  if  he  had 
one-third  of  it  well  tilled  and  properly  cultivated,  I  think  it  would 
produce  him  more  than  half  of  what  it  does  at  his  present  mode  of  farming. 

"  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  want  of  desire  to  improve  ?— It  is  the 
system  they  have  got  into,  and  thet/  cannot  be  persuaded  out  of  it;  no  rea- 
soning, no  advice  will  put  them  out  of  it. 

"  When  you  spoke  of  two  crops  of  potatoes,  do  you  mean  that  thej 
commenced  ¥rith  a  ley  field  ? — Yes. 

'*  First  potatoes  and  then  wheat  ? — Yes.  ' 

**  And  then  manure  ?— No,  without  manure;  they  will  dig  the  stubble, 
and  then  crop  it  again  with  potatoes,  and  afterwards  with  wheat  or  oiats. 
This  is  almost  the  only  practice. 

Do  the  landowners  take  no  steps  to  endeavour  to  introduce  a  better - 
S3r8tem,  such  as  having  a  model  farm  ?  No,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
country.    I  do  not  think  there  is  one  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.** 

Now,  is  not  this  lamentable  ?  Ignorance  so  complete  that 
they  will  not  even  listen  to  reason,  and  will  not  improve 
and  no  steps  taken  to  show  them  what  may  be  done.  And 
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while  they  thus  waste  one-half  the  sabsistence  they  might 
get  oat  of  the  land,  the  most  frightinl  struggles  for  subsist- 
ence are  going  on ;  and  atrocities  and  cowardly  assassina- 
tions are  committed  which  are  a  disgrace  to  any  country. 
The  bravo  of  Italy  is  more  than  equalled  by  the  cowardly 
mffian  of  Tipperary. 

Mr,  Edward  Dalton  in  his  evidence  (Appendix,  Part  III. 
p.  263),  says, — 

It  is  generally  known  in  the  country  who  initigate  the  mnxden.  It 
is  generally  the  aggrieved  party  and  his  fricnda  that  manage  it.  Hie 
friends  of  the  murdered  man  will  not  take  much  pains  to  trace  out  a 
murder,  as  they  ought  to  do;  but  resort  to  tcild  revenge,  by  retaliation^ 

In  some  cases  the  murders  are  committed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Keeting's  steward,  because  he  was  too  hard 
in  making  the  people  stick  close  to  their  work  {ibid,  265), 
tboogh  he  did  much  good." 

■■  This  very  week,  at  New  Birmingham,  neu*  this  town,  a. 
man  named  Morris,  the  overseer  of  some  coal-mines  at  Bal- 
lynnnty,  which  are  worked  by  a  mining  company,  having 

^  *   made  himself  obnoxious  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty 
in  putting  a  check  on  a  system  of  pilfering,  has  been  shot. 
Mr.  Edward  Dalton  is  asked  {ibid.  p.  263), — 

In  what  have  the  outn^ges  generally  arisen? — From  the  poverty  of 
the  people, — and  all  ahout  land  and  good  sitoaticms,  and  all  those  things. 
If  a  herdsman  goes  inside  another,  there  is  an  outrage ;  or  if  a  confi- 
dential man  is  displaced.  In  one  word,  it  is  all  on  account  of  the  po- 
verty of  the  people." 

But,  generally,  the  murders  are  all  about  the  possession  of 
land ;  and  it  matters  little  what  the  character  of  the  land- 
lord may  be, — he  may  give  great  employment,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Scully,  or  be  a  most  exemplary  gentleman,  like  Mr. 
Cooper, — if  he  ventures  to  turn  out  a  tenant,  or  his  agent  on 
his  behalf,  they  will  be  murdered — shot  in  the  back,  or  from 
behind  a  wall,  if  they  dare  to  venture  out. 
Lord  Hawarden  has  ejected  many  tenants  for  various 
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causes,  and  taken  their  land  into  bis  own  possession.  This 
has  produced  great  misery  among  them,  and  intense  hatred* 
The  life  of  Mr.  Stuart,  his  agent,  has  been  repeatedly  at- 
tempted in  consequence ;  and,  accordmg  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Doheny  p.  298),  he  has,  as  a  means  of  protcfction, 
been — 

In  the  habit  of  taking^  two  boys,  one  before  and  one  behind  him»  m 
the  horse,  when  he  mold  be  ridmg  through  the  eonntiy ;  so  that  he 
eonld  not  be  killed  wkhont  one  of  those  boys  being  shoL** 

The  horrid  distress  of  the  people  drires  them  to  commit 
these  atrocities,  but  they  will  bear  no  extenuation.  They 
disgrace  the  country,  and  they  are  as  cowardly  as  they  are 
brutal.  But  is  not  this  enough  to  compel  many  men  to  be. 
absentees?  There  can  be  no  worse  mischief  to  an  estate 
than  an  absentee  landlord ;  but  what  man  would  bear  to  live 
in  perpetual  apprehension  of  some  villain  shooting  him  in 
the  back,  or  from  behind  a  hedge,  unless  influenced  to  re- 
main by  motives  of  attachment  to  his  estate,  or  by  a  strongs 
sense  of  duty  ?  The  very  atawities  which  the  people  resort  to 
in  brutal  and  barbarous  ignorance,  which  make  any  Chris- 
tian shudder,  heap  upon  themselves  further  miseries ;  for,  as 
crime,  from  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  the  criminals^ . 
goes  unpunished,  the  men  who  could  give  them  employment^ 
and  who  would  spend  money  among  them,  are  driven  out  t<> 
more  civilized  communities,  where  their  lives  will  be  safe. 

Along  the  roadsides,  as  I  drove  through  the  country,  ad- 
joining land  perhaps  the  richest  in  Europe,  I  continually 
saw  hovels  of  the  most  wretched  appearance.  There  is  a 
filth  and  a  squalor  about  them  and  their  miserabit?  inmates 
which  I  cannot  describe. 

Amongst  poor  creatures  so  reduced,  the  competition  far  a 
patch  of  con-acre  land  to  live  upon  is  "  dreadful,"  says  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  a  landed  proprietor  near  Tipperary : — 

"  It  is  wretched,"  stys  this  gentleman  (ibid.,  270),  *•  to  see  the  state  of 
some  <^  the  poor  ibr  want  of  employment.   I  may  say,  and  I  do  say  it 
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fearlessly,  that  they  are  little  better  than  the  brute  beasts,  far  ¥rant  of  em- 
plojrment.** 

They  eometiimn  get  employed  at  the  rate  of  6^  or  a  day,  and 
their  whole  object  is,  by  means  of  their  dung-pit,  to  get  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  ground;  and  they  get  their  living  through  the  year  from  it.** 
(tlfid.  p*.  279,  Captain  Thomas  Bolton^s  evidence,  agent  to  Lord  Stanly.) 

''They  have  miserable  huts,*'  says  Mr.  Jordan,  land-agent  to  Baron 
Fennefather  (tlnd.  p.  294), ''  and  it  is  only  wonderful  how  they  have  pa- 
tience to  live  as  they  are  at  alL**  This  gentleman  says,  further  im, — 
"  There  were  a  few  shots  fired  into  my  own  house  very  lately,  but  there 
ms  nobody  shot ;  we  do  not  mind  Uiese  lUtle  trt/lesJ* 

"Land,"  says  Mr.  Doheny  (tin'd,  p.  299),  "is  their  only  resource  to 
Bustain  life  with  any  certainty  .** 

The  competitioD,  therefore,  for  it  is  so  great  and  dreadful, 
.that  this  witness  says,  in  Cashel, — 

A  man  would  offer  any  amount  whatever  for  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land.** 

"  Agricultural  labourers,*^  says  Mr.  John  Loughnane,  of  Boytomratb, 
near  Cashel  (tbtd.  p.  302), ''  are  the  most  miserable  men  upon  tlie  &oe  of 
the  earth  at  the  present  day.   I  could  not  describe  the  dtoatioii  of  the 
creatures.   They  have  neither  food  nor  raiment;  they  have  no  bed- 
-clothes ;  the  clothes  they  wear  in  the  day  they  must  clothe  themselves 
-with  at  night." 

"  They  are  half  a  year  idle  for  want  of  employment,  and  their  wives 
are  generally  out  as  paupers  in  the  country,"  says  Mr.  O'Flynn,  fanner 
of  New  Birmingham,   (ibid.  p.  309.) 

Their  huts  arc  very  miserable.  There  are  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  of 
them  upon  one  heap  of  straw,  and  generally  the  clothing  they  have  in 
the  day  is  their  night  covering.  Their  is  no  sheet  or  blanket,  and  those 
vrho  are  last  in  bed  must  get  up,  for  they  have  no  clothes  to  keep  them 
warm.   I  have  witnessed  that" 

Is  Xioi  this  sad  story  enough  to  account  for  the  state  in 
wh\ch  society  is  here  ?  The  people  for  the  most  part  here 
^-ire  a  fine  race.  The  majority  of  them  are  stout  and  of  an 
average  size,  and  you  see  among  them  many  tall  and  power- 
ful men.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  being  many  of  them  de- 
scended from  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  were  disbanded  in 
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this  county,  the  original  debentures  and  grants  of  land  to 
ivhom  are  still  extant. 

Near  Nenagh,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  M'Curtin, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  distress  and  misery  and  shootings 
about  the  possession  of  land,  there  is  an  immense  tract  of 
waste  land — the  finest  mountain  land  in  the  world — firom 
16,000  to  20,000  acres  of  wild  land."  And  according  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  "  it  is  probable  that  about  300,000 
acres  of  waste  land  might  be  reclaimed  for  cultivation,  and 
60,000  acres  might  be  drained  for  pasture,"  in  this  very 
county. 

Now,  to  what  conclusions  does  a  review  of  this  evidence 
lead?  The  object  of  every  Government  is  the  prosperity 
and  safety  of  the  people.  Neither  is  accomplished  in  this^ 
county.  It  is,  then,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that 
they  shall  be  accomplished.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  take  measures  to  compel  these  waste  lands  to  be  brought, 
into  cultivation,  as  an  immediate  means  of  affording  employment 
to  the  people^  to  save  thenr  from  starvation  and  the  commis* 
sion  of  outrage.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  have 
the  people  properly  taught  their  trade  of  agriculture  by 
example  as  well  as  precept — by  means  of  agricultural  model 
schools,  so  that  they  shall  not,  as  now,  waste  one-half  the 
land  they  liave.  And,  above  all,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  strong  and  determined  hand,  to  put  down  the 
system  of  terror  and  assassination  which  drives  men  of  pro- 
perty out  of  the  country,  and  deprives  the  poor  peasants  of 
the  employment  they  would  otherwise  have.*    As  a  means 

*  The  dreadful  crime  of  murder,  like  many  of  the  other  evils  of  Ireland,  would 
seem  to  have  been  fostered  and  almost  created  by  the  impunity  with  which  it  was 
committed.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Madden  thus  writes  on  this  subject : — But  what, 
is  yet  worse,  and,  I  fear,  harder  to  cure,  is  that  dreadful  indulgence  which,  through 
the  whole  kingdom,  is  shown  to  fair  and  honourable  murderers  of  all  denomina- 
tions. As  to  gentlemen  who  are  guilty  of  this  crime,  there  is  hardly  one  in  a 
hundred  ever  condemned ;  and  as  it  will  be  hard  to  subdue  this  inveterate  trampling 
on  our  laws,  we  should  beg  of  our  Legislature  that  if  they  cannot  be  hanged,  thej 
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of  effecting  this,  I  would  suggest  a  partial  return  to  the  ancient 
constitution  of  Alfred  the  Great :  divide  each  barony  into  dis- 
tricts, poMce  districts  would  do,  and  put  a  fine  on  the  district 
for  every  offence,  uidess  the  offender  be  apprehended  and 
brought  to  justice.  This  has  been  found  effective  with  regard 
to  burnings  and  houghing  of  cattle,  for  which  the  barony  is 
made  to  pay;  why  should  it  not  be  so  in  the  protection  of 
human  life  ?  For  every  murder  or  attempt  at  murder,  fine 
the  district,  say  501.,  unless  the  murderer  be  brought  to 
justice,  and  rigidly  enforce  the  payment.  I  am  much  mis- 
taken in  my  estimate  of  Irish  character,  if  a  few  of  these 
payments  exacted  would  not  rapidly  turn  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling  as  strongly  against  assassins  as  it  is  now  in  their 
fiEivour  and  protects  them.  There  is  no  chimera  about  any 
of  these  measures.  They  are  plainly  pointed  out  as  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country,  letting  alone  its 
prosperity*  Party  has  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  and  the 
Government  will  neglect  its  obvious  duty,  in  the  opinion  of 
every  man  of  plain  common  sense,  if  measures  having  these 
objects  in  view  are  not  immediately  brought  forward. 


may  at  leMt  be  fined  for  it ;  and  that  the  murderer,  if  acquitted  or  pardoned, 
should  be  liable,  without  appeal,  to  pay  a  proportion  of  his  annual  income  ar 
Mbfltanee  to  Hie  maintenance  of  the  widow  and  children,  er,  if  there  be  none  watkp. 
tothebrothersandiistersyor  the  next  heirs  of  the  deceased.  This  would  possibly 
haTe  a  good  effect  in  tying  up  the  honourable  hands  of  men  of  fortune  or  family  ; 
and  as  for  inferior  people,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  Ae  criminal,  though  aciyritteir 
should  always  snfler  twdve  months'  dose  imprisonmeBt.  In  the  mean  time,  it  ia 
certain  that,  in  general,  it  is  safer  to  kill  a  man  than  to  steal  a  sheep  or  a  cow  ; 
and  as  this  is  the  vilest  mark  of  barbarism,  and  is  not  only  an  imputation  on  tiie. 
justice  of  Ae  nation,  but  an  eridence  of  the  contempt  of  the  laws  both  of  CM 
and  man,  surely  every  one  that  wishes  wdl  to  Ireland  should  resolve  to  do  hia 
almost  to  enforce  ov  laws,  and  wipe  off  sudi  a  stain  irom  the  honour  and  justice 
of  his  country." — lUfUcHona  &md  JUtoluiions  jnrcftrj^  the  Gentlemen  qf 
MrHmid,     the  Imte  I)r.  MtMm  ^  tMe  IU>9ea  IMlm  SoeiHp,  }^  Ul. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

UPPERARY  AND  ITS  OUTRAGES. 

Cooditk»i  of  ibt  Coantj  oi  Tqpperary — Report  of  the  Land  CommiBnionm  «pon 
it — The  Syitem  of  Terrorism  which  prevails  there — Outrages  that  disgraced 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Roicrea  and  Nenagh  during  my  visit  to  those  places 
The  miBOW  absurdity  of  Labourers,  Farmers,  and  Indiridnak  being  protected 
at  tfadr  work  for  months  by  Policemen — The  Necessity  of  establishing  the 
Supremacy  of  tbe  Law  before  there  can  be  any  hope  of  Prosperity. 

RoscBEA,  TipPBSAmT,  Octobcr  30. 
In  speaking  of  this  county  in  their  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Land  Commissioners  say  (page  42), — 

^  Li  Tipperary^  for  a  long  time  past,  aud  in  some  other  counties  more 
recently,  there  has  prevailed  a  system  of  lawless  violence,  which  has  led  in 
numerous  instances  to  the  perpetration  of  cold-blooded  murders.  These 
are  generally  acts  of  revenge  for  some  supposed  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
party  who  conunits  or  instigates  the  commission  of  the  outrage.  But  the 
notions  entertained  of  injury  in  such  cases  are  regulated  by  a  standard 
fixed  by  the  will  of  the  most  lawless  and  unprincipled  members  of  the 
conmiimity.  If  a  tenant  is  removed,  even  after  repeated  warnings,  from 
land  which  he  has  neglected  or  misused,  he  is  looked  upon  in  the  districts 
to  which  we  are  now  referring  as  an  injured  man,  and  the  decree  too  often 
goes  out  for  vengeance  upon  the  landlord  or  the  agent,  and  upon  the  man 
who  succeeds  to  the  farm ;  and  at  times  a  large  numerical  proportion  of 
the  ndghbourhood  kok  with  indifference  upon  the  most  atrocious  acts  of 
violence,  and,  by  screening  the  criminal,  abet  and  encourage  the  crime. 
Murders  are  perpetrated  at  noonday  on  a  public  highway,  and,  whilst  the 
9immn  coolly  zetires,  the  people  look  on,  and  evince  no  horror  at  the 
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bloody  deed.  The  whole  nature  of  Christiaii  men  appears  in  such  cases 
to  be  changed,  and  the  one  absorbing  feeling  as  to  the  possession  of  land 
stifles  all  others,  and  extinguishes  the  plainest  principles  of  humanity.** 

This  is  a  shockiDg  testimony,  when  made  by  undeniable 
authority,  as  to  the  character  of  any  county.  That,  howerer, 
which  was  true  in  1844  is  no  less  true  now;  assassinations 
still  continue,  the  atrocity  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  their 
cowardice.  It  is  horrible  to  think  tharmen  professing  to 
be  Christians  should,  from  whatever  cause,  bear  the  abore 
character ;  and  terrible  indeed  must  have  been  the  process 
which  inculcated  it  in  them. 

Men  in  England,  who  follow  their  occupations  in  peace 
and  security,  can  form  no  estimate  of  circumstances  here 
unless  put  in  possession  of  facts  as  they  exist.  The  walls  of 
this  town  are  covered  with  placards  offering  rewards  for  the 
apprehension  of  criminals  charged  with  shooting  into  houses, 
waylaying,  beating,  and  murdering.  One  is  at  this  moment 
being  stuck  up  (a  copy  of  which  I  send  you,  with  others) 
offering  100/.  reward  by  the  Government  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  some  cowardly  villains  who  last  week  fired  two  shots 
through  the  back  of  the  overseer  of  a  neighbouring  coal- 
mine.* Men  are  seen  walking  about  the  town  foUowed  by 
a  couple  of  armed  policemen  to  protect  them  as  they  transact 
their  business.  Threatening  notices,  which  are  not  mere  idle 
threats,  are  sent  by  every  post;  crime  escapes  with  com- 
parative impunity,  and  in  such  a  state  of  society  what  sane 
man  can  expect  prosperity  ?+ 


*  This  man,  though  not  killed,  was  lingering  dangerously  ill  in  bed  in  oonie- 
quence  of  the  wounds  he  receiTed,  when  I  left  Ireland  three  months  afterwards. 

t  Geraldus  Cambrensis,  in  his  chapter  "  De  HibemiA  qualiter  Gubemanda," 
writes  thus  of  the  native  Irish : — *'  Semper  insidias  sub  pads  ftico  gens  hsec 
inimica  molitur.  Nationis  sub  dolse  longe  fortius  timenda  est  an  quam  Man- 
pax  quam  fax — mel  quam  fel — malitia  quam  militia — proditio  quamezpeditio— > 
amicitia  perfucata  quam  inimidtia  defricata." 

There  is  a  curious  passage,  which  shows  the  antiquity  of  the  Irish  shillelah — die 
country  weapon  for  remedying  the  evils  of  Ireland.   Geraldus  says, — "Ab 
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I  do  not,  however,  admire  vague  declamation,  but  prefer 
giving  facts,  that  Englishmen  may  form  their  own  judgment 
of  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  people  in  Ireland.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  the  starving  people  who  dwell  in  hovels  who 
alone  deserve  sympathy  here.  Nor  do  these  offences  all 
spring  from  starving  people  ;  many  farmers,  well  to  do,  are 
engaged  in  them.  They  have  for  their  object  a  system  of 
terrorism,  which  shall  set  the  law  and  the  rights  of  indivi* 
duals  at  defiance,  and  they  are  directly  fostered  and  increased 
by  the  Repeal  agitation  which  is  going  on.  I  have  it  on 
undoubted  authority,  and  from  numerous  parties,  that  the 
expectation  of  the  small  farmer  is,  that  if  he  gets  Repeal  he 
will  secure  the  possession  of  his  land  without  acknowledg- 
ment or  rent  to  anybody.  Under  this  impression  a  code  of 
terrorism  is  encouraged,  which  resists  not  only  ejectment 
from  land,  and  the  payment  of  arrears  of  rent,  but  which 
forbids  the  turning  away  of  a  servant,  resists  the  payment 
of  debts,  prevents  the  giving  of  evidence,  and  punishes  the 
assertion  of  every  right  with  the  threat  of  violence  or  death, 
which  is  almost  invariably  carried  out.  When  this  is  the 
case  who  can  wonder  that  men  of  capital  will  not  resort 
here,  that  landlords  who  can  afford  to  live  elsewhere  will 
not  live  here,  and  that  the  country  does  not  prosper  ? 

I  saw  a  respectable-looking  man  walking  about  the  town 
guarded  by  two  armed  policemen,  who  followed  him  wherever 
he  seemed  to  wish  to  go.  I  inquired  the  reason  of  this.  I 
was  informed  by  the  authorities  that  he  is  a  schoolmaster 
named  James,  whose  house  was  attacked  some  months  ago 
by  three  men  searching  for  arms.  He  made  some  resistance, 
and  one  of  the  men  immediately  fired  at  him  and  shot  him 
with  slugs  in  the  head,  some  of  which  are  still  not  extracted. 
Thus  wounded  he  seized  a  dirk,  and  with  it  killed  one  of  the 

armoram  omnium  usu  arceatar  Hibernus.  .  .  .  iuterim  autem  illud  detestabile 
proditionis  instrumentumt  quod  de  antique  consuetudine  semper  in  manu  quasi 
pro  baculo  bajulanti  pacis  nunquam  vel  loco  ycI  tempore  {>nesumere  gestiant." 
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pAiiieSy  and  the  other  two  ran  away.  One  of  them  was 
afterwards  apprehended  and  transported  on  his  eridrace. 
Tmrfead  of  his  eoorageoos  resistance  carrying  with  it  the 
sympathy  of  the  peojde,  their  sympathy  is  with  the  cowardly 
ruffians  who  attacked  him,  and,  if  not  guarded  by  the  police^ 
he  would  be  murdered. 

A  fiirmer  named  Sheedy,  of  BallinafciU,  near  this  town^ 
some  years  ago  became  toiant  of  about  ten  acres  of  land 
UMier  the  Court  o{  Chancery,  the  former  taumt,  named 
Cummins,  having  been  gected  for  non-paymoit  o{  rent* 
Afier  he  had  been  some  time  in  possessioD,  Cummins  took 
it  into  his  head  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  land,  and  Sheedy 
was  threatened  with  death  unless  he  gave  it  up.  Sheedj 
applied  for  protection,  and  he  now  ploughs  and  digs  in  his 
fidds  with  two  polic^nen,  partly  paid  by  the  county  and 
partly  by  the  country,  to  protect  him,  and  they  accompany 
him  wherever  he  wishes  to  go. 

A  man  named  Ho<dey,  the  tenant  of  half  an  acre  «f  land 
at  Ashm^,  near  this  town,  wanted  to  anigrate  to  Ampricay 
and  sold  his  good-will,"  as  they  call  it,  or  the  right  to  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  land,  for  about  20/.,  to  a  small 
farmer  named  Jackson,  the  tenant  of  a  few  acres  of  adjoining 
land,  Jackson  having  also  to  pay  a  smart  rent  for  it  to  the 
landlord.  A  younger  brother  of  this  Hooley  took  it  into  his 
head  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  land,  and  that  the  elder 
brother  had  no  right  to  sell  the  possession  of  it,  and  that 
Jackson  ought  to  give  it  up.  Without  any  offer  to  repay 
him  the  money  he  had  paid  for  it,  Jackson  was  threatened 
with  murder  if  he  did  not  give  the  land  up,  and  this  man 
now  goes  about  his  labour  protected  by  two  armed  police- 
men. Hooley  has  since  been  sent  to  gaol  for  going  about 
with  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  pocket,  which  was  not  registered. 

A  farmer,  named  Tracey,  of  Gertnaskea,  near  this  town, 
took  a  farm  formerly  held  by  his  own  brother,  who  was 
ejected  for  the  non-payment  of  rent.    The  ejected  brother 
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had  him  served  with  threats  of  death  unless  he  left  the  farm, 
and  so  frightened  him  that  he  was  compelled  to  apply  for 
protection,  and  he  now  goes  aboat  his  daily  labour,  protected 
by  two  armed  pdkemen. 

In  February  last  Mr.  Henry  Bridge,  a  landowner  at  Ash- 
bury,  within  a  mile  of  this  town,  dismissed  his  ploughman, 
because  he  was  an  idle  fellow,  and  took  another  man  into 
his  seryice.  The  fresh  ploughman  has  been  repeatedly 
threatened  that  if  he  did  not  give  up  his  employment  he 
would  be  shot  Jjast  week  a  party  a£  men  visited  Mr. 
Bridge's  steward,  fired  two  bullets  through  his  door,  and 
warned  both  him  and  the  ploughman  to  leave  Mr.  Bridge  s 
service.  The  steward  became  so  intimidated  that  he  was 
determined  to  give  up  his  appointment.  To  avoid  losing 
both  his  steward  and  ploughman,  Mr.  Bridge  has  been 
compelled  to  apply  to  have  them  both  protected  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  police. 

A  gentleman  named  Mason,  residing  at  Clonekenna,  four 
miles  from  this  town,  had  some  property  left  him  there  by  a 
relative  some  time  ago.  The  tenants  on  the  property  would 
not  pay  any  rent  for  several  years,  and  at  length  he  was 
compelled  to  eject  them  about  a  year  ago.  His  life  was 
immediately  threatened  in  a  most  outrageous  manner,  and 
since  then  to  t^is  day  two  armed  policemen,  paid  partly  by 
the  county  and  partly  by  the  country,  accompany  him  to 
protect  him  wherever  he  goes. 

A  man  named  Jeremiah  Wall,  of  Belnaglass,  about  four 
miles  from  this  town,  some  time  ago  took  four  acres  of  land 
from  a  gentleman  named  Griffith.  Wall  immediately  sub- 
let it  to  other  tenants  under  himself  at  a  profit  rent.  His 
tenants  then  threatened  his  life  if  he  did  not  give  the  land 
up,  that  they  might  hold  it  direct  fi*om  the  landlord,  without 
paying  his  profit  rent.  This  Jeremiah  Wall  has  in  conse- 
quence been  protected  in  his  daily  avocations  for  a  year 
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and  a  half  by  two  policemen,  paid  partly  by  the  county  and 
partly  by  the  country. 

A  gentleman  named  Downey,  of  this  town,  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary,  is  the  manager  of  a  local  loan  fund.  On 
returning  from  the  post-office  one  night  last  week  he  was 
knocked  down,  dreadfully  beaten  with  sticks  by  a  number 
of  men,  and  his  head  cut  open.  Three  men  have  been 
arrested  for  this  act  of  violence.  His  supposed  cause  of 
offence  is  that  he  either  refused  to  or  enforced  payment  of 
a  loan  from  some  man  in  the  neighbourhood. 

.  A  miller  named  Fitzpatrick,  residing  two  miles  from  this 
town,  was  returning  home  last  week  with  money  in  his 
pocket  to  pay  for  some  com  he  had  bought.  He  was  way- 
laid and  knocked  down  by  a  party  of  men,  received  seven 
desperate  wounds  in  the  head,  and  was  robbed  of  332. 

A  gentleman  named  Hone,  an  English  barrister  on  the 
Northern  Circuit,  has  recently  had  a  property  left  to  him  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town.  For  the  last  three  months 
he  has  been  living  upon  his  estate,  and  report  says  he  has 
been  most  kind  to  his  tenants  in  giving  them  lime  and  slates 
for  their  houses  and  land.  On  the  17th  of  this  month  he 
received  the  following  notice : — 

•*0ctl7,  1845. 

'  Sir,— I  take  liberty,  under  Captain  Starlight^s  law,  to  truly  Enform 
you  that  I  am  Bound  on  my  solid  oath  to  keep  up  to  the  following  ijiw. 
You  are  counted  a  good  landlord,  and  were  it  not  for  that,  I  would  not 
put  you  in  possession  of  what  you  are  going  to  hear,  npr  would  I  expose 
myself  By  giving  you  this,  and  of  course  must  encounter  with  you  here- 
after. 

**  Nones. 

There  did  twelve  of  us  sit  on  a  jury  and  agreed  on,  that  if  you  were 
lift  in  Old  Castle  long,  that  you  would  be  a  good  man  to  some,  and  a  very 
bad  man  to  more  of  us.  We  agreed  on  the  above  Captain*s  law  to  Bemove 
you  Either  (dead  or  alive),  which  we  all  drew  lots  with  the  exception  of 
one,  for  to  know  wbomb  should  take  your  life,  and  be  joined  with  two 
more,  if  necessity  requires  it.  Now  the  lot  fell  to  me  to  undergo  the  task, 
and  what  ever  two  I  choose  to  take  with  me. 
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Et  ifl  Btill  in  mj  power  to  notice  you  once  Before  I  commit  the  deed. 
I  therefore  Notice  you  under  my  authority  for  to  Quit  Old  Castle  with 
health  as  you  came  with  it,  and  is  sorry  to  the  heart  that  we  lift  you  so 
long  as  we  did,  but  we  must  make  bad  good  now.  So  you  must  be  ac- 
cessory to  your  own  death  if  held  with  opposition,  as  much  as  I  am  for 
shooting  yon. 

I  therefore  the  third  time  Bid  you  quit  if  you  like,  or  Remain  there  if 
you  dare ;  for  if  you  do,  I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  small  English 
powder  and  Irish  slugs  when  you  may  think  you  are  safest  Ton  know 
you  gave  plenty  of  opportunity  to  us,  but  we  did  not  agree  *on  taking 
your  life  until  this  time.  Now  we  are  left  but  a  very  short  time  to  un- 
dergo our  task,  and  that  we  will  do  faithfully  if  put  to  it.  I  will  make 
you  know  what  a  Faddy  mouse  is,  with  a  Blunderbush  in  his  hand. 
Perhaps  yon  may  laugh  at  this,  and  say  it  were  some  cowardly  Blaguard 
wroted  it.  Do  that  if  you  like  or  if  you  dare, 

"  Giyen  under  our  hand 

Captain  STARLIGHT. 
"  Captain  CLARE,  Do. 
"  CAPTAIN  TO  THE  POOR. 

"  To  Mr.  Hone,  Old  Castle." 

This  precious  epistle  was  left  at  his  house.  It  is  written 
in  a  good  hand.  It  has  since  been  under  the  investigation 
of  the  magistrates,  and  Mr.  Hone  has  left  for  England. 

Mr.  Edward  Wall,  an  extensive  grocer  in  this  town,  a 
very  respectable  man,  and  the  Poor  Law  clerk  of  the 
Roscrea  Union,  yesterday  received  the  following  threatening 
letter  through  the  post : — 

This  is  to  take  notice  that  if  you  don't  hring  Johannah  Hickey  safe 
out  of  her  trial  on  Board-day,  you  may  expect  your  coffin,  or  to  leave 
the  Poor-house  as  soon  as  you  can. 
"  To  Mr.  Ed.  Wall,  Roscrea." 

The  same  sort  of  intimidation  is  going  on  at  Nenagh, 
which  I  visited  to-day. 

A  gentleman  named  Minnitt,  a  magistrate  near  Nenagh, 
occupies  two  farms  near  each  other,  and  last  year  he  wished 
some  of  his  labourers  on  one  ferm  to  do  some  work  on  the 
other.   The  men  were  indisposed  to  go,  and  persisted  in  not 
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going  to  their  work  till  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Minnitt  went  to  his  farm  one  morning,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  patting  a  stop  to  this, 
and  fbnnd  none  of  the  men  at  work.  He  inquired  of  his 
steward  (named  Atkinson)  why  the  men  were  not  at  work^ 
and  his  steward  told  him  they  would  not  come  to  work 
before  the  hour  that  suited  themselves.  The  men  were  jost 
then  coming  to  work,  and  Mr.  Minnitt  desired  his  steward 
to  point  out  any  one  man  in  particular  who  was  worse  than 
the  rest.  The  steward  pointed  out  two,  who,  he  said,  had 
laid  themselves  down  on  several  occasions  in  the  wheat  field 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  had  refused  to  get  up  and 
work  when  he  spoke  to  them.  Mr.  Minnitt  immediately 
discharged  these  men.  On  the  10th  of  October  last,  on 
coming  home  from  a  iair,  the  steward  was  waylaid,  beaten, 
and  his  skull  fractured  ;  and  from  circumstances  which 
occurred,  and  from  his  having  been  warned  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  get  those  men  back  into  Mr.  Minnitt's 
service,  it  is  believed  by  the  magistrates  that  his  cause  of 
offence  is  pointing  out  the  two  lazy  vagabonds  in  the  field. 
This  morning  Mr.  Minnitt  found  the  following  notice  pasted 
outside  his  hall-door : — 

I  heer  buy  Give  you  notice  Robert  Minnitt  that  if  you  dont  disem- 
ploy  Artkison  and  his  too  sones  a  gain  the  first  day  of  November  you 
will  marke  the  consequence.  If  jou  thinke  more  about  Mb  life  thCT 
your  own  you  msy  keep  him.  If  what  Peelers  and  aoldietB  were  in 
Limerick  around  you,  you  will  fall,  By  Powder  and  Ball ;  and  the  death 
of  Wallerd  was  nothing  to  the  death  you  will  get  Sent  buy  Captain 
Steel  Ribes.   Have  your  coffin  made." 

Here  follows  a  drawing  of  a  coffin  and  a  gun. 

Another  similar  notice  was  picked  up  on  the  road  close  to 
the  steward's  door,  addressed  to  him,  and  warning  him,  if  he 
remains  there  after  the  1st  of  November,  he  will  be  worse 
served  than  he  was  before.  This  is  signed  "  Captain  Bock,'* 
and  has  the  figures  of  a  coffin  and  gun  drawn  at  the  foot. 
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There  are  twelve  policemen  entirely  occupied  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nenagh  in  guarding  and  protecting  men  whose 
lives  have  been  threatened.  I  am  informed  if  a  shopkeeper 
there  gives  credit  to  the  country  people,  and  attempts  to 
get  in  his  debts,  this  is  an  offence  thought  deserving  of  a 
threatening  notice,  and  to  warrant  his  death,  if  he  should 
persevere. 

Lord  Dunally  is  the  owner  of  considerable  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nenagh.  General  report  says  he  is 
an  excellent  landlord.  I  am  informed  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  tenants  on  his  estate  who  for  the  last  seven  years  have 
not  paid  him  one  farthing  of  rent,  and  he  is  afraid  to  eject 
them. 

Now,  I  have  not  given  you  one-half  the  cases  of  outrage 
and  defiance  of  the  law  which  have  been  mentioned  to  me 
by  the  authorities,  and  the  proofs  of  which  have  been  laid 
before  me,  but  have  confined  myself  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhoods where  I  happened  to  be.  I  have  scarcely  met  a 
gentleman  in  the  district  who  has  not  been  armed,  and  I  am 
informed  by  the  police  that  most  of  the  respectable  farmers 
carry  pistols  for  protection. 

You  will  now  be  able  to  judge  in  some  measure  of  the 
state  of  society  here.  I  imagine  most  men  in  England  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  who  can  afford  it  is  not 
to  blame  for  leaving  this  part  of  the  country  and  going  to 
reside  where  something  like  law  and  order  and  government 
are  enforced,  where  life  is  respected,  and  where  he  can  walk 
about  without  the  apprehension  of  some  cowardly  ruffian 
shooting  him  in  the  back  or  from  behind  a  wall. 

In  vain  need  the  country  hope  for  prosperity  where  even 
decent  ploughmen  and  farmers,  and  schoolmasters,  to  say 
nothing  of  agents  and  landlords,  are  obliged  to  have  their 
lives  protected  by  policemen  whilst  following  their  vocations. 
The  absurdity— the  positive  ruin  to  a  community — of  two 
well-dressed  and  well-paid  policemen  being  employed  to 
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guard  one  ploughman  at  his  work — not  in  one  case,  but  in 
numerous  instances — can  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  Europe.* 

Some  gentlemen  are  getting  up  agricultural  societies  and 
model  farms  to  teach  the  people  how  to  use  their  land  to 

*  "  If,  then,  such  be  die  real  state  of  the  questioii — (diat  tiiere  are  nearly  three 
millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland  which  might  be  profitably  reclaimed)^ 
whati  it  will  be  demanded,  can  prevent  the  population  now  in  existence  from 
seizing  npon  comforts  so  completely  widiin  their  reach,  and  appl3ring  tiiemsehres 
at  once  to  the  cultinition  of  these  immense  tracts  of  improvable  land  at  preMot 
lying  useless  ?  The  answer  to  this  will  lead  me  to  the  point  I  wish  to  arrive  at, 
and  the  reply  I  should  give  would  be,  that  the  chief  reason  was  Me  want  qf 
wecurity  fitr  perttm  emd  property  which  deters  tiie  working  classes  from  attempting 
to  settle  in  any  place  remote  from  their  own  connections,  and  thereby  prevents 
the  population  from  extending  itself  to  the  more  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  being  thus  pent  up  in  particular  districts,  it  occasions  land  to  be  almost 
unattainable  where  diere  is  the  greatest  wish  to  cultivate  it,  and  leaves  it  lying 
idle  where  it  exists  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  state  of  Iretsnd  knows  that  it  it  not  9({fe  in  a  farmer  to  emigrate  enen  to  oh 
mdjoining  parish  without  paying  largely  for  what  it  called  *  Me  good^wiW  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  succeeds,  whidi  explains  fUly  the  reason  why  a  sua  of 
money,  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  tfie  land,  is  often  given  to 
get  into  possession  of  a  farm,  under  a  respectable  landlord,  in  a  quiet  neighbour- 
hood, although  the  land  may  be  subject  to  \tijkll  vahie  in  rent.  But  to  tiie  want 
c»f  secnrity  for  person  and  property  may  also  be  added,  tiie  vrsnt  of  ekiil  sad 
capital  in  the  working  population,  and  the  consequent  incapacity  of  tiioae  who 
have  neither  to  attempt  the  business  of  reclaiming,  which  requires  both;  and  thus 
(even  where  land  might  be  acquired)  they  cannot  proceed  without  meeting  that 
support  and  assbtance  from  the  landlords  which  they  are,  generally  i^Making^ 
unwilling  or  unable  to  afford  ;  and  thus  things  have  been  left  to  take  their  own 
course  from  century  to  century,  the  local  improvement  creeping  on  by  degrees, 
as  it  hi^pens  to  be  pushed  forward  by  the  advancing  tide  of  popnklion  in  cadi 
particular  district,  without  almost  an  instance  of  anything  being  undeitaken  upon 
an  extended  scale  to  bring  into  cultivation  the  numerous  tracts  of  country  which 
would  so  weU  repay  the  sum  that  might  be  judiciously  expended  upon  ihem,  and 
the  land  is  left  waste  which  alone  is  capable  of  affording  the  necessary  employ- 
ment, and  the  people  are  left  turbulent,  discontented,  and  disaffected,  and  wiU 
always  remain  so  xmtil  employment  is  provided  for  them.  The  existing  state  of 
tilings,  therefore,  operates  as  cause  and  effect.  The  land  lying  waste  ksTBS  the 
people  lawless  and  turbulent,  and  again  the  lawlessness  and  turbulence  of  the 
people  is  the  cause  of  the  land  being  left  so. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  in  vain  to  look  for  amendment,  or  to  expect 
any  beneficial  change  in  the  present  deplorable  state  of  things,  until  that  complete 
dominion  of  the  law  is  obtained,  and  that  absolute  and  decided  stete  of  security 
is  established,  which  may  open  to  industry  and  enterprise  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  kingdom,  snd  guarantee  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  labour.   Thb  is  wliat 
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profit.  A  gentleman  named  Stoney,  of  Kyle-park,  near 
Nenagb,  lias  recently  established  one  of  these  schools,  and 
there  are  other  similar  projects  on  foot.  But  all  will  be  in 
vain  if  there  be  not  security  established  for  life  and  property. 
Capital  will  fly  the  country,  and  it  will  ever  remain  what 
it  is.  The  first  duty^  then,  of  the  Government  is  to  take 
measures  to  bring  about  that  security.  What  is  the  use  of 
the  Government  if  it  does  not?  If  firm  and  temperate 
measures  will  not  do,  measures  which  will  compel  security 
ought  to  be  resorted  to.  The  people  are  to  be  pitied,  aided, 
and  taught ;  but  they  must  be  made  to  respect  the  law.  At 
present  a  set  of  ruffians  completely  intimidate  those  among 
the  peasantry  themselves  who  are  respectable. 

In  my  last  letter  I  suggested  fining  each  townland  or 
district  for  every  outrage  committed  in  it,  unless  the  offender 
be  brought  to  justice.  Try  this.  It  has  succeeded  in  other 
cases.  It  put  a  stop  to  illicit  distillation,  and  has  put  a  stop 
to  injuries  to  property ;  why  should  it  not  protect  life,  by 
making  it  every  man's  interest  to  secure  personal  safety  in 
his  neighbourhood,  if  he  is  devoid  of  the  incentive  of  com- 
mon humanity? 

Much,  however,  as  we  may  pity  the  people — ignorant, 
prejudiced,  neglected,  brutalized — those  who  pander  to  their 
ignorance,  who  foster  their  prejudices,  who  excite  their 
brutality— those  who,  by  a  system  of  sordid  agitation,  for 
objects  which  they  know  can  never  be  accomplished,  excite 
and  keep  up  the  spirit  of  outrage,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  viewed 
with  execration  by  every  good  citizen  as  the  curse  and  ruin 
of  their  country. 

Ireland  has  never  yet  enjoyed ;  and  until  it  be  arrived  at,  no  hope  need  be  enter- 
tained of  seeing  the  kingdom  prosper  as  it  ought  to  do." — Prize  Essay  on  the 
Management  of  Landed  Property  in  Ireland^  by  WtUiam  Blacker y  Esq,  p.  32. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

«THE  GOLDEN  VALE."— COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  GRAZING  AND  TILLAGE. 

^' The  Golden  Vale* —Arthur  Young's  and  Wakefield's  Opinion  of  the  Richness 
of  the  Soil  and  its  miserable  Cultiyation — The  Peasant,  without  means  of 
Knowledge,  cannot  follow  any  better  System  of  Ullage — ^Middlemen — Graziers 
— ComparatiTe  advantages  of  Grazing  and  Tillage — Holidays  and  their  Evil- 
Necessity  of  Teaching  and  Directing  the  People. 

LiMBBicK,  November  3. 
There  is  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  extending  up 
to  the  town  of  Tipperary,  and  to  the  foot  of  the  Galtee  moun- 
tains on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  spreading  through 
the  centre  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  which,  from  its  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  is  called  "  the  Golden  Vale."  This  tract  of 
land  or  vale  is  of  vast  extent,  spreading  over  about  18  by 
14  Irish  miles,  and  is  for  the  most  part  perfectly  level  low 
land,  with  a  rich  loamy  soil;  it  produces  the  most  extraor- 
dinary crops  when  tilled,  and  as  grazing  land  is  unequalled. 

Arthur  Young,  who  wrote  on  Ireland  some  20  years 
before  the  Union,  or  upwards  of  60  years  ago,  when  describ- 
ing this  part  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  says, — "  It  is  the 
richest  soil  I  ever  saw,  and  such  as  is  applicable  to  every 
wish.  It  will  fatten  the  largest  bullock  and  at  the  same 
time  do  equally  well  for  sheep,  for  tillage,  for  turnips,  for 
wheat,  for  beans,  and,  in  a  word,  for  every  crop  and  circum- 
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stance  of  profitable  husbandry."  Here,  then,  the  riches  of 
nature  are  lavishly  bestowed.  What,  in  reasonable  expecta- 
tion, should  be  the  condition  of  -a  people  dwelling  on  land 
teeming  with  such  fatness  in  Arthur  Young's  time,  before 
that  great  "  bugbear,*'  the  Union,  was  discovered  by  some 
very  disinterested  geniuses  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  Irish  people  ?  Comfort,  independence,  smiling 
prosperity?  Arthur  Young  shall  himself  answer  : — You 
must  examine  into  the  soil  before  you  can  believe  that  a 
country  which  has  so  beggarly  an  appearance  can  be  so  rich  and 
fertile:" 

Wakefield,  who  wrote  in  1812,  has  in  a  similar  strain 
written  about  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  this  district,  and 
speaks  of  it,  and  other  tracts  of  land  in  Roscommon,  Galway, 
Clare,  and  Meath,  of  the  same  description,  in  the  following 
terms : — "Where  such  soil  occurs,  its  fertility  is  so  conspi- 
cuous that  it  appears  as  if  nature  had  determined  to  coun- 
teract the  bad  effects  produced  by  the  clumsy  system  of  its 
cultivators."  That  which  Arthur  Young  found  this  district 
60  or  70  years  ago,  "  beggarly  in  appearance"  with  all 
its  richness  and  fertility,  it  is  yet.  Beside  a  field,  the  ferti- 
lity of  which  is  such  that  for  it  the  con-acre  tenant  can  afford 
to  pay,  or  at  least  does  pay,  12  guineas  an  acre  rent,  and 
raise  potatoes  enough  to  live  upon  for  a  twelvemonth,  you 
see  a  mud  hovel,  half  thatched,  without  windows  or  chimney, 
the  walls  often  tumbling  down,  and  wide  cracks  in  them, 
through  which  and  the  door  the  smoke  from  tlie  inside 
issues :  and  often  a  cesspool  right  before  the  doorway,  with  a 
few  stones  thrown  in  it  to  enable  the  cottager  to  enter  his 
cottage  without  getting  ankle  deep  in  the  filth  which  he 
does  not  choose  to  remove.  It  is  the  same  in  Roscommon ; 
by  the  richest  land  are  the  most  beggarly  hovels.  "  The 
clumsy  system  of  cultivation"  which,  upwards  of  30  years 
ago,  Wakefield  described,  exists  still.  You  will  see  a  field 
of  potatoes,  on  which  the  whole  subsistence  of  a  cottier  and 
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his  family  depends,  completely  green  with  weeds,  growing 
in  rank  luxuriance,  every  weed,  of  course,  extracting  an 
amount  of  nourishment  from  the  soil  which,  if  the  land  were 
properly  cleaned,  would  go  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  pota- 
toes, and  give  more  food  or  profit  to  the  cottier.*  You  pity 
the  misery  of  the  cottier  as  it  obtrudes  itself  upon  you  on 
the  road-sides,  because  his  complaint  is  but  too  true, — he  cau 
get  no  employment;  but  when  you  look  at  his  field  and  see  its 
condition,  and  see  the  man  and  his  wife  and  half  a  dozen 
children  kippering"  themselves  in  the  turf  smoke  of  their 
wretched  hotel,  watching  their  potatoes  grow  and  their  pig 
get  fat,  with  nothing  on  earth  to  do  but  to  weed  their  pota- 


*  The  pastures,  too,  in  many  places,  not  only  in  this  district,  bat  yery  generally 
where  there  is  good  land  in  Ireland,  are  corered  with  a  tall  weed,  bearing  a 
yellow  flower  called  rag-weed."  This  weed  grows  to  the  height  of  from  one  to 
two  feet,  and  the  yellow  flowers  at  the  top  spread  out  as  larg^  as  the  crown  of  a 
bat.  Goats  will  eat  them,  bat  no  other  animal.  I  have  seen  the  finest  meadopr- 
land  covered  sometimes  so  thickly  with  these  weeds  that  the  whole  field  looked 
yellow.  Yet  the  peasantry  never  pall  them  ap,  or  endeavoar  to  prevent  them 
seeding,  though  they  mast  greatly  impoverish  the  land.  Mr.  Blacker,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  SmaU  Farms,  ^ns  notices  this  weed  and  its  per- 
mitted lazariance : — 

"  There  is  another  weed  which  I  likewise  see  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief — I 
mean,  rag-weed.  The  qaantity  of  nourishment  it  draws  firom  the  ground  ia 
shown  by  this,  that  it  will  not  grow  upon  bad  land.  In  regard  to  it,  a  most 
ridiculous  notion  prevaib,  which  I  have  frequently  found  people  possessed  of  who 
ought  to  know  better — namely,  that  all  the  nourishment  it  has  eztracted  firom 
the  soil  in  its  growth  is  again  returned  to  it  in  its  decay ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
after  ripening  the  seed,  th%  sap  descends  and  enriches  the  earth,  which  is  there- 
fore left  nothing  the  worse. 

The  absurdity  of  this  idea  reminds  me  of  having  been  onoe  very  urgent  with 
a  man  to  drain  part  of  his  farm,  which  I  saw  was  actually  good  for  nothing  from 
the  neglect  of  it.  And  what  do  you  think  was  the  reason  assigned  for  wishing  to 
do  so  ?  It  was  this,  that  '  if  he  made  drains  in  his  land,  all  the  &t  would  nm 
away.'  You  may  perhaps  laugh  at  this  man's  absurdity ;  but  the  idea  that  the 
nourishment  extracted  by  the  growth  of  a  plant  and  the  ripening  of  the  seed  can 
ever  descend  through  the  dry  stalk  and  be  discharged  again  by  the  roots  for  the 
enriching  of  the  soil,  is  an  absurdity  fiilly  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  the  notion 
of  the  poor  man  alluded  to,  who,  although  you  may  pity  his  ignorance,  had  just 
as  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  drain  as  yoa 
can  possibly  have  in  regard  to  the  rag-weed." — Bttay  on  the  Imprxtvtmeni  qf 
Small  Farmtf  by  William  Blacker,  Esq,  p.  76. 
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toeSy  to  clean  their  house,  and  to  mend  the  thatch,  your  pity 
changes  its  object.  You  pity  their  misery,  but  you  pity  still 
more  that  hopeless  ignorance  and  that  unfortunate  quality 
of  mind  which  can  be  satisfied  thus  to  live. 

As  the  Irish  peasant  is  now  as  "  beggarly"  as  he  was  ia 
Arthur  Young's  time, — as  he  cultivates  as  rudely  as  he  did 
when  Wakefield  wrote, — is  it  not  apparent  that,  trace  it  to 
whatever  cause  you  may,  if  left  to  himself  he  does  not  and 
cannot  improve  his  condition?  Two  generations  of  men 
have  passed  away  since  Arthur  Young's  time ;  science  has 
made  vast  strides ;  the  whole  tone  of  society  has  changed ; 
but  the  Jrish  peasant  remains  the  same — "  beggarly"  and 
'y^retched,  a  "  clumsy  cultivator,"  half-clad,  and  living  con- 
tentedly in  the  midst  of  filth.  Ought  not  some  efibrt  to  be 
made  to  raise  him  out  of  this  condition,  for  he  has  neither 
the  power  nor  the  knowledge  nor  the  wish  to  do  it  himself? 
The  only  hope  of  remedy  and  change  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  supervision  and  guidance  and  government  of  a  superior 
class  of  men. 

Let  us  not,  however,  blame  the  poor  peasant  too  much  for 
this,  but  examine  the  influences  which  surround  him.  He 
was  born  amidst  the  same  scene,  and  has  lived  all  his  life^ 
perhaps,  in  the  same  hut  in  which  he  now  lives.  He  knows 
nothing — desires  nothing  better  tlian  he  has — potatoes  and 
his  hut.  From  his  boyhood  but  half  occupied,  is  it  wonderful 
that  as  a  man  he  should  be  given  to  indolent  habits  ?  There 
is  no  man  to  talk  to  him  and  instruct  him — ^to  make  him 
conscious  of  self-respect,  if  he  deserve  it.  The  landlord  of 
the  estate,  if  resident,  is  too  far  removed  above  him  for  inter- 
course; there  is  rarely  a  farmer  of  intelligence  to  guide  him 
above  his  own  class ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  middle  class ;  and 
thus  the  poor  Irish  peasant  who,  from  character  and  educa- 
tion, is  the  last  man  that  ought  to  be  left  to  his  own  volition, 
is  by  the  force  of  circumstances  thrown  on  his  own  unguided, 
unaided,  ignorant  efforts. 
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If  you  ask,  how  can  you  remedy  this  ?  you  are  told  it 
is  one  of  those  evils  in  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  which 
you  never  can  overcome. 

The  remedy,  I  own,  is  difficult,  though  apparent,  for  there 
are  prejudices  on  all  sides  against  it;  and  prejudice,  not 
reason,  holds  sway  in  Ireland. 

It  would  seem  apparent  to  reason,  that  if  for  generations 
the  small  tenant  and  cottier  system  of  dividing  the  land  has 
kept  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  stationary  in  misery,  their 
land  in  wretched  cultivation,  and  has  prevented  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  it  is  a  system  not  to  be  approved  of,  or  to 
be  clung  to.  Those  men  who  rent  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
who  in  England  would  be  intelligent,  active  farmers,  im- 
proving the  land,  and  employing  the  people  upon  it  as 
labourers,  are  in  Ireland  what  are  called  "  middlemen"— 
men  too  proud,  or  too  lazy  (or  perhaps  a  little  of  both),  to 
do  anything,  who  sublet  the  land  at  a  profit  rent  to  peasants 
in  the  condition  and  class  of  labourers.  The  prejudices  of 
the  middlemen,  and  their  habit  of  realizing  a  profit  without 
trouble,  must  therefore  be  overcome,  or  rather  the  middle- 
man must  be  got  rid  of,  where  possible,  as  an  useless  incubus, 
and  a  practical  intelligent  farmer  be  obtained  in  his  place. 
Then  comes  the  chief  difficulty — what  are  you  to  do  with 
the  people?  You  cannot  give  a  large  tract  to  one  man  to 
farm  without  clearing  it  of  the  people  who  have  small  hold- 
ings upon  it.  This  would  be  cruel  in  all  cases — in  many 
impossible;  and  you  would  have  here  the  prejudices  of  the 
body  of  the  people  against  you.  Though  you  convince  the 
majority  of  them  that  the  additional  labour  which  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  land  would  require  would  employ  most 
of  them  at  fair  wages,  and  insure  them  a  more  comfortable 
subsistence  than  they  now  have,  still  naturally  theywill  cling 
to  their  patches  of  land,  as  a  kind  of  certainty  on  which  to 
live  and  multiply  in  wretchedness  and  misery. 

There  are,  however,  a  class  of  men,  the  majority  of  whom 
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are  men  of  intelligence  and  wealth,  who  might  be  the  means, 
if  their  prejudices  were  overcome,  of  gradually  introducing 
the  system  of  large  tillage  farms,  which  alone  can  put  a  stop 
to  the  ruinous  system  of  subdivision  and  waste  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  which  now  exist,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  employment  for  the  people — I  allude  to  the  large 
grazing  farmers.  It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to  convince  men 
who  have  got  rich,  and  who  realize  annually  handsome 
incomes  from  grazing  farms  at  little  trouble,  that  it  is  better 
to  till  and  green-crop  than  to  graze  the  land,— first,  because 
it  is  more  profitable ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  the  people.  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  grazing, 
however,  once  overcome,  there  remains  no  further  difficulty, 
for  this  4and  is  cleared  already  of  people,  and  is  almost 
always  of  the  richest  quality  of  soil.* 

In  the  Golden  Vale  there  is  some  land  I  am  informed 
by  both  grazing  farmers  and  tillage  farmers  which  it  is 
more  profitable  to  graze.  It  is  liable  to  be  flooded,  and  til- 
lage crops  would  be  injured  thereby ;  and  it  is  of  so  rich  a 
quality  that  wheat  does  not  grow  well  upon  it,  but  runs  into 


*  **  God  is  peculiarly  styled  « the  God  of  the  Isles '  in  Holy  Writ ;  but  though 
we  have  such  advantages  from  our  situation  and  numberless  other  circumstances, 
we  seem  to  do  all  we  can  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Providence,  and  make  the  ocean 
that  surrounds  us  and  our  fine  ports  perfectly  useless,  or  to  serve  only  to  impoverish 
us  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  greatest  part  of  our  trade,  which  is  chiefly  taken 
up  in  exporting  our  provisions.  It  is  evident  to  common  sense  that  this  is 
employing  our  land  and  reducing  our  merchants  to  the  lowest  way  of  profit  they 
can  be  turned  to  ;  and  yet  our  gentlemen  are  as  well  contented  and  pleased  with 
it  as  your  poor  Irish  tenants  are  with  their  dirt,  and  rags,  and  potatoes.  Who 
cannot  see  that  there  is  vastly  more  gained  by  agriculture  than  pasture  to  the 
nation — by  manufactures  than  agriculture — and  by  merchandize  than  bare  unex- 
ported  manufactures  ?  Of  consequence,  therefore,  those  nations  who  pasture  most 
must  be  poorest ;  next  to  them,  those  who  only  till  the  land,  without  manufacturing 
the  produce  of  it ;  and  those  must  be  the  richest  who  work  up  and  also  export  their 
manufactures  to  others.  And  yet  our  landlords  are  as  jealous  of  tillage  of  aU 
kinds  as  if  they  thought  it  the  blessing  of  Ireland,  as  Isaiah  says  it  would  be  of 
Judea,  that  *  their  cattle  fed  in  large  pastures.'  " — Reflections  and  Resolutiont 
proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  by  the  late  J)r,  Madden,  of  the  Royal 
JMlin  Society,  p.  152. 
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straw,  withoat  yielding  a  profitable  crop,  and  in  wet  seasons 
the  crops  £euL  This  uncertainty,  therefore,  renders  grazing 
on  part  of  these  lands  the  more  profitable  mode  of  using 
them.  Mr.  Gubbins,  a  gentleman  residing  on  his  own  estate^ 
and  one  of  the  most  extensive  graziers  in  the  southern  part 
of  Limerick,  informs  me  that  some  of  this  land  will  fatten  a 
sheep  and  a  bullock  of  any  weight  to  the  Irish  acre.  The 
average  land  in  the  vale  will  take  an  acre  and  a  half  to  do 
this.  The  rent  of  average  land  is  there  50s.  an  acre ;  and 
the  average  profit  on  a  bullock  and  sheep  thus  &ttened  is 
about  6/.,  which,  after  deducting  the  rent  of  an  acre  and 
a  half  of  land  at  50«.,  leaves  a  profit  to  the  grazier  of  21.  5s.^ 
or  30s.  an  acre.  With  good  seasons,  however,  this  profit  is 
sometimes  doubled ;  against  which,  of  course,  are  to  be  set 
occasional  losses  amongst  cattle  from  disease.  Much  of  this 
land  is  also  let  out  in  what  are  called  dairy  {afma.  The  dairy 
£armer  lets  to  a  dairyman  so  many  cows,  which  he  provides, 
and  grass  feeding  for  them.  The  usual  rate  of  payment  is 
41.  lOs.  per  cow  each  year  and  a  hundredweight  of  butter, 
worth  about  41. 6s.  or  8/.  15s.  for  the  use  of  the  cow  and  land 
for  a  year.  Whatever  the  dairyman  can  make  above  this  is 
his  profit.  Taking  into  account  the  rent  and  deterioration 
of  stock,  the  profits  of  the  dairy  farmer  are  said  to  be  about 
3/.  the  acre,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  grazing.  Against  these  certain  profits  the  grazier  is  in 
the  habit  of  contrasting  his  profits  from  the  land  under  til- 
lage, for  which  he  is  paid  a  rent  by  small  farmers,  but  which 
he  rarely  tills  himself.  The  first  two  years  he  will  get  twelve 
guineas  an  acre  clear  rent  for  breaking  up  ley  land  for  pota- 
toes. He  then  manures  and  tills  the  land  for  the  tenant,  and 
gets  71.  to  lOZ.  an  acre  for  three  following  years  for  the  oat 
crop.  The  land  is  then  exhausted,  and  will  take  three  years 
before  it  will  recover  to  feed  stock,  and  several  more  years 
before  it  will  fatten  stock  as  before.  He  therefore  gets  about 
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50/.  for  five  years'  tillage  rent,  and  his  land  rendered  of  little 
worth  for  five  years  more,  or  aboat  6i  clear  profit  an  acre, 
firom  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  land-rent  of,  say  50$.  an 
acre,  bringing  the  profit  down  to  about  21.  lOs.  the  acre,  or 
very  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  profit  of  grazing;  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  losses  from  small  tenants,  and 
the  injury  which  they  invariably  do  to  the  land,  and  the 
difficulties  which  getting  a  pauper  population  on  the  land 
always  entails,  the  grazing  farmers  generally  prefer  keeping 
entirely  to  grazing.  It  is  however  clear,  that  this  is  the 
most  unsatis&ctory  and  unprofitable  tillage  farming  which 
can  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Christie,  a  very  intelligent  Scotch  tillage  fiumer  and 
agriculturist,  employed  by  Lord  Dunraven,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adare,  informs  me  that  for  all  medium  land,-— 
for  land  which  will  scarcely  pay  in  grazing,  tillage  b,  beyond 
question,  the  most  profitable,  and  will  insure  a  clear  profit 
to  the  farmer  of  1/.  an  acre  over  every  calculation  of  expen- 
diture. He  also  informs  me  that  he  knows  land  in  the 
Golden  Vale,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  would  fatten  a  bul- 
lock to  the  acre,  which  will  now  hardly  keep  a  goat,  so 
completely  have  the  cottier  farmers  exhausted  it  by  their 
ruinous  system  of  cultivation.  From  his  experience  he  is 
convinced  that  large  tillage  farms  would  answer  well,  would 
give  great  employment  to  the  people,  and  the  available  pro- 
duce by  the  proper  and  skilful  cultivation  of  the  land  by 
intelligent  large  farmers  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Kennedy,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land 
Commission  (Part  1.  p.  977),  enters  into  a  lengthened  detail 
to  show  the  relative  benefits  of  grazing  and  tilling  a  moim- 
tain  farm  in  Donegal,  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Style,  and 
he  states  that  "  the  effects  there  of  improved  tillage  in 
creating  a  demand  for  labour  are  immense."  The  same 
gentleman  shows  from  evidence  that  tilling  this  description 
of  land,  instead  of  grazing  it,  "  will,  in  fact,  multiply  the 
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amount  of  profitable  employment  by  about  six,  and  the 
former  gross  produce  by  about  ten."  * 

Mr.  John  Quin,  of  Bray,  a  landowner  and  occupier  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Land  Commission  (Part  III.  p.  712),  recommends  as  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  "  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  in  preference  to 
grazing  ;  it  could  be  done  to  the  advantage  of  every  one  who 
holds  land  in  this  district.  Land  can  be  tilled  with  greater 
advantage  than  it  can  be  grazed ;  no  man  is  a  grazier  unlesd 
he  is  a  man  of  large  capital ;  there  are  no  such  things  as 
graziers  upon  a  small  scale.  And  why  do  they  become 
graziers  ? — because  they  can  live  at  ease,  and  they  are  not 
put  to  the  trouble  of  tilling.  Upon  the  plains  of  Roscommon 
one  man  has  4,000  sheep,  and  only  two  herds  attending  the 
flock,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  grazier  lives  at 
ease,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  in  the  district  is  a  dis- 
grace to  human  nature."  f  This  gentleman  then  delivered 
in  a  paper  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  expenditure 


*  **  Mr.  Dobbs  (whom  I  cannot  name  but  with  honour  for  his  essay  on  our 
trade)  has  demonstrated  that  the  least  adyantage  that  can  be  made  by  tillage  abore 
the  best  kind  of  pasturage  is  over  three  to  one — to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  hj 
the  first  and  the  damage  by  the  last  to  our  unhappy  country,  when  ten  acres 
under  the  plough  are  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  family,  and  scarce 
two  hundred  when  kept  under  sheep  or  bullocks." — Reflection»  and  RetohUionM 
proper  for  the  Gentlemen  qf  Ireland,  by  the  late  Dr,  Madden,  qf  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  p.  104. 

t  **  The  curing  our  people  of  their  fondness  for  pasturing  their  lands  must,  I 
fear,  have  some  additional  helps,  or  in  time  it  will  prove  ruinous  to  us,  and  make 
us,  as  we  observed  before,  a  despicable  nation  of  butchers  and  drovers.  So 
wretched  a  condition  have  we  brought  ourselves  to,  that  while  other  nations  I 
could  name  are  jealous  of  taking  too  many  hands  to  the  plough  from  their  more 
gainful  manufactures,  and  therefore  would  only  have  as  much  com  as  would  feed 
themselves,  without  allowing  any  for  exportation,  we  cannot  be  industrious  enough 
to  plough  as  much  as  will  keep  us  from  want  and  famine  at  home,  and  the 
consequence  of  them — the  extortion  of  foreign  corn-factors — who  thus  consume 
our  few  pence  that  should  keep  our  trade  from  perishing." — Reflection*  and 
Resolutions  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  by  the  late  Dr,  Madden,  qf 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  p.  108. 
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and  profit  of  good  tillage-land  under  a  five  years'  course,  and 
also  of  good  grass-land.  It  is  too  long  to  extract  in  full,  but 
it  may  be  referred  to,  and  I  give  you  the  results. 

Clear  profit  of  tillage  of  an  acre  of  land  on  a  five  course  system,  deducting 
every  expense  of  ploughing,  manuring,  digging,  furrowing,  shovelling, 
&c,  seed,  rent,  taxes,  and  expenses  of  implements. 


£  s.  d. 

Ist  year,  clover  ley  prepared  for  wheat    .   12  10  6 

Sid  year,  potato  crop  2   4  6 

3d  year,  for  wheat  12  19  6 

4th  year,  hay  crop  8  10  6 

5th  year,  grazing  and  depasturing   ....  1  18  6 

38   3  6 

Average  per  year,  realized  7  12  8 


It  will  be  here  seen  that  the  net  profit  of  grazing  per  acre, 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Quin,  does  not  materially  difier  from 
the  profit  realized  by  grazing  per  acre  in  the  Golden  Vale, 
which  is  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  according  to 
the  season.  But  the  average  net  profit  of  tillage  per  acre 
is  71.  I2s,  8rf.,  whilst  the  net  profit  of  grazing,  as  shown  by 
the  5th  year's  profit,  is  but  1/.  18^.  6rf.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
favour  of  tillage  per  acre  pf  51. 14s.  2d. ;  whilst  the  difference 
in  the  increased  amount  of  employment  given  to  the  people 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Kennedy  at  six  to  one.  And  even  for 
the  feeding  of  stock,  or  dairy  farms,  Mr.  Blacker,  in  his 
excellent  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  has  shown  that  a  proper 
system  of  green-crop  cultivation  "  will  make  the  ground 
generally  allotted  to  feed  one  cow  in  reality  supply  food  for 
three.* 


*  **  Now,  by  referring  to  the  experience  of  all  good  farmers  in  all  countries 
and  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  ascertained,  beyond  dispute,  that,  by  the 
practice  of  sowing  green  crops,  such  as  clover  and  rye-grass,  winter  and  spring 
vetches,  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  &c.,  the  same  ground  which,  in  poor  pasture, 
would  scarcely  feed  one  cow  in  summer,  would,  imder  the  crops  mentioned, 
feed  three,  or  perhaps  four,  the  whole  year  round,  by  keeping  the  catUe  in  the 
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«  dsrce  led  »  iLe  Ma.'*--ute  Am^  m  lie  . 
WiOiMm  BUchar,  £ff .  p.  38. 

tte  hamm  lor  tke  cadre  tmiy-fimr  msmtu  «iD  pdd  «  i 
eovB  thit  are  oalj  kepc  ia      kiw  lior  Of    hon»  fhe  ^ 
fiyiaed  tbe  wme  m  bodi  eaia  ;  and       vo«U  i 
■■■cij,  thit  Mreowled  nttm  woali  fiic  as  i 
aal  tfaerdbfc,  vlMa  lArae  cm  be  kcfC  b  fhe  aa  1 1 

fiw  Mr  kcfC  ia  &e  o/icr,  ii  U  m  eUmr  m  three  1 
itaak  of  the  flni lafion  wffl  be  j— t  aa  1 1 
ebtaia^bythe  riiwy  cf  afi^ea^  aiarfi■r■aa^■ck■^^^fca^ciBBa■he 
wcmU  bare  b  Oe  iAar^IhU,  p.  41. 

I  aeed  oalj  adc  jo«  to  Aiak  wbat  foa  mis^  do  ia  jov  firi  if  jam  bad  bit 
dx,  ife,  or  even  fiw  tiiKa  at  wamdk  mmaam  m  jtm.  mm  bate  ?— or,  let  me  wA, 
whmt  it  U  ftm  »ufU  ao/  do  if  foa  bad  aocb  a  a^ppty  ?  Sareif  yam.  i 
in  neb  a  case,  let  the  land  lie  waste,  m  jou  now  do,  to  reoorer  kadf^  \ 
bad  tbe  mgant  of  iiwtant  tccotctj  in  toot  own  band* ;  nor  woold  joa  reiy  apoB 
ooebalf  of  joar&rmtopajtbe  renfcof  tbe  vbole,  vbca  joa  badtbe  Maavitin 
fCmeU  oi  Biaking  tbe  other  half  prodactiTe." — iW.  p.  43. 

"  Yon  win  bare  more  profit  on  your  oowb  if  yon  feed  them  on  gnm  fsod,  aad 
pay  a  fair  price  per  acre  for  it,  than  if  yon  fed  them  upon  the  bay  and  atiav  yon. 
generdly  give  them,  and  got  the  laid  bay  and  itraw  for  nothing." 

Mr.  Blacker  then  gires  examples  of  the  prodooe  of  a  tenant* a  cov  fed  tm 
green  cropf  and  on  ftraw  to  prore  thia : — 

#.  d. 

"  Foorteen  quarts  of  milk  produced  by  rape-feeding  a  cow  belonging  to 
James  O'Neill,  a  tenant  of  Lord^  Gosford's,  wlio  tried  the  expert* 

ment,  at  1^^.  a  quart,  comes  to  19 

The  price  paid  for  the  rape  cost  only  2d,  per  day,  to  which  add  half 
a  stone  of  straw,  Id.  (being  at  the  rate  of  1«.  4d.  per  112  lbs., 
which  is  abore  the  general  price  of  that  article),  and  the  expense, 
dafly,  comes  to  03 


Learfing  profit,  per  day,  arinng  from  feeding  on  rape,  of  ...   .  1^6 
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the  inveterate  habit  in  the  coantry  of  subletting  and  sub- 
dividing, that  the  fairest  lands  would  soon  be  ruined  by  such 
a  system,  whilst  the  peasantry  would  multiply  in  inert, 
unguided  ignorance,  until  they  starred  and  all  would  be 
injured.  But  it  does  appear  a  reasonable  conclusion  to 
arrive  at,  that  if  intelligent  men  of  capital,  who  understood 
fanfiiing,  commenced  as  large  tillage  farmers,  not  only  would 
they  do  so  to  profit,  but  they  would  vastly  benefit  the  smaU 
tenantry  by  their  example ;  they  would  give  much  employ- 
ment to  labourers ;  and  the  necessity  of  depending  on  labour 
would  inculcate  into  the  Irish  peasantry  those  habits  of 
constant  industry  which  they  are  forced  into  when  they 


"  When  the  cow  had  heen  led  on  straw,  she  only  gave  seven  qnarts,  and  yery 
soon  would  have  giren  still  less,  the  price  of  whidi,  daily,  would  be  only  lOld. ; 
therefore,  if  O'Neill  got  die  straw  for  nothing,  he  wonld  only  have  lO^d,  by 
tiie  cow ;  whereas,  after  paying  for  the  rape,  he  gained  1«.  6d. ;  but  if  he  had  to 
pay  for  the  straw,  the  cow  would  require  three  stone,  whidi,  at  1«.  4d.  a  cwt., 
wonld  be  6d.,  and  deducting  diis  from  lO^d,  (the  price  of  the  seven  quarts  of 
milk)  there  would  only  be  a  profit  by  the  cow  of  4|(f.  a  day,  in  place  of  the  1«.  6<f. 
a  day  yielded  by  the  rape.  The  same  thing  may  be  proved  in  regard  to  turnip 
feeding  in  winter.  If  a  cow  calves  at  November,  and  is  fed  on  turnips,  she  will 
keep  up  her  milking,  but  if  fed  on  straw,  she  will  fall  off  immediately  to  half  the 
quantity.  Now,  allowing  the  acre  of  turnips  to  be  worth  10/. — which  is  more 
than  any  other  crop  generally  produces — and  reckoning  the  produce  at  thirty 
tons  (although,  by  good  cultivation,  Mr.  Mitchell  had  fifty-five  tons  to  the  acre 
last  year),  the  five  stone  of  tumix)8,  which  I  reckon  good  daily  feeding  for  a  milch 

cow,  would  cost  02^ 

And  a  stone  of  straw  would  cost,  at  la.  4d,  a  cwt  0  2 

Total  cost  per  day  for  turnips  and  straw  04^ 

Whereas  three  stone  of  straw,  which  she  would  require  if  fed  on  straw  alone,  at 
It.  4d,  -per  cwt.,  comes  to  6d,  a  day ;  so  that,  by  the  use  of  turnips  in  winter,  it 
appears  you  can  feed  your  cow  (after  allowing  10/.  an  acre  for  the  farm)  tXl^d, 
a  day  less  than  upon  straw  alone,  and  you  get  double  the  quantity  of  milk  ;  so 
that  one  cow  fed  in  this  way  yields  you  fully  as  much  milk  as  two  would  give  fed 
on  straw,  and  the  manure  is  also  twice  as  valuable.  This  ought  to  show  you  aU 
the  error  you  fell  into.  When  you  talk  of  keeping  a  cow  all  the  winter  upon 
straw,  you  merely  talk  of  keeping  her  alive.  But  your  object  should  be,  to  keep 
her  so  as  to  yield  you  a  projit ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  her  on  moiit 
^odf  which,  I  have  shown  you  above,  it  is  more  profitable  for  you  to  do  than  to 
feed  her  on  straw,  supposing  the  straw  was  made  a  present  to  you." — Jbid.  p.  48. 


3ffi 
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Bugrate  into  Eag^aad.*  Thk  mode  of  skSfid  CwTing  worid 
greatly  increase  tke  arailable  prodaee,  or,  ia  <iclier  arorda^tike 
capital  of  the  fimer;  tlttt  capital  anoald  re-act  in  girii^ 
emplorment  to  the  people,  whilst  increaacd  industry  ■wnafc 
the  people  would,  with  the  oppurtanity  to  ezerase  it,  inane 
to  most  of  them  eomfiirt. 

With  the  present  system  of  small  cottier  tenants — their 
prejodiees  and  ignorance,  their  apathy  and  indifference,  and 
the  neglect  with  whidi  they  are  soffered  to  do  as  they  like 
— hope  of  amendment  b  fofly,  and  it  is  Tain  to  ezpeet  that 
half  a  century  hence  they  will  be  better  than  Arthur  Toong 
described  them  to  be  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  a 
melancholy  &et  that  a  fiuaine  from  a  fiulure  of  the  potato 
crop  is  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  known  that  exposure  of 
the  potatoes  to  the  air  and  son  dries  up  the  diseased  sap  <m 
their  sor£tce,  and  arrests  their  decay.  It  is  also  known  that 
putting  them  through  quick-lime  has  the  same  effect.  The 
people,  too,  generally,  know  how  to  grate  the  potato  into 
water  and  save  the  &rina  or  starch,  which,  when  mixed  with 
flower,  or  eren  alone,  makes  wholesome  bread,  and  wiU  keep 
for  years.  The  sound  part  of  a  diseased  potato  may  thus  be 
saved.  Unless  the  disease  be  arrested,  it  rapidly  destroys 
the  whole  potato.    Xow,  with  the  knowledge  of  these  6tet8 

^  **  There  is  a  Gennan  cokmT,  that  settled  in  the  oonnty  of  LimeridLabovt  tlie 
beginniDf  of  the  last  century.  The  settlers  were  finom  the  Palatinate,  and  their 
descendants  are  still  called  Palatinates,  though  they  hare  lost  the  language  of 
their  fathers.  They  haye  not,  howerer,  lost  the  German  character  for  good  order 
and  honourable  dealing,  and  are  looked  on  as  the  best  £mners  in  the  countrj." 
**  They  are  most  respectable  people,"  said  an  Irish  lady  to  me,  "  and  much  wealthier 
and  far  better  off  than  any  of  their  Irish  neighbours."  It  is  a  constant  subiect 
of  discussion  in  Ireland,  between  the  Irish  patriots  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Engliish,  that  iii,  between  the  Celtomanes  and  the  Anglomanes,  whether  the  misery 
and  poTerty  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  tyranny  and  bad  goTemment 
of  the  English,  or  whether  the  indolence  and  want  of  energy  of  the  Irish  diem> 
seWes  be  not  in  a  great  measure  to  blame.  Now  the  prosperity  of  this  German 
colony,  though  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  influences  as  the  natiye  Irish,  would 
seem  not  to  decide  the  question  in  £ivour  of  the  friends  of  the  Celts." — KoAfM 
Ireland,  p.  41. 
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and  with  fiunine  before  them,  it  will  hardly  be  conceived  in 
Cngland  that  Saturday  last,  a  fine,  bright,  sunshiny  day, 
whra  ihe  potatoes  might  have  been  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
sun  and  the  worst  grated  into  flour,  was  proclaimed  as  a 
holiday  (no  doubt  for  some  good  purpose),  and  not  a  man 
was  to  be  seen  at  work  in  the  whole  county,  whilst  their 
potatoes  were  rotting.  Some  even  will  not  take  ihe  trouble 
to  dig  them,  because  they  are  diseased,  though  there  is  not 
a  question  about  it  but  much  of  them,  though  rotten,  may 
be  saved.  The  town  of  limerick  was  like  a  fair.  There 
were  thousands  of  people  idlingjabout  in  the  streets  and  at 
night  getting  up  party  fights,  and  they  were  leaving  their 
food,  which  in  a  few  months  they  will  be  begging  from 
England,  to  rot  for  want  of  exertion,  because  it  was  a  holiday  I 
Here  is  opportunity  enough  for  comment,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  broach  the  subject.*    It  is,  however,  another  evidence 


*■  **  Sure  I  am,  howerer  necessary  it  might  have  been  in  tiie  primitive  times  to 
bring  over  the  Gentiles  to  keep  many  of  our  saints'  days,  by  making  them  times  of 
diversion,  it  is  now  most  necessary  for  our  Legislature  to  watch  better  over  the 
industry  of  our  people,  by  making  it  penal  to  drink  or  idle  on  many  of  their 
festivals,  when  it  is  plainly  sporting  with  the  nation's  ruin." — ReflecHom  and 
Resolutions  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland t'^by  ihe  late  Dr,  Madden,  qf 
ihe  Royal  Zhtblin  Society^  p.  72. 

**  Our  priests  and  the  Popbh  religion  are  also  a  great  occasion  of  the  idleness 
and  poverty  of  the  Irish  by  the  number  of  foolish  holidays  which  they  oblige 
them  to  observe.  Betwixt  this  wicked  custom  (for  it  deserves  no  other  name)  and 
the  bad  weather  of  our  climate,  which  so  frequently  interrupts  our  labour  in  these 
parts  of  the  earth,  I  verily  believe  one- third  of  our  time  is  not  only  rendered 
useless,  but  spent  in  a  lazy,  listless  way,  that  makes  our  people  less  inclined,  and 
indeed  less  able  to  work  the  rest  of  the  week.  Sir  William  Petty  computes  that 
they  keep  twenty-four  days  in  the  year  more  than  the  Protestants  ;  and  allowing 
six  hundred  thousand  working  Papists  to  be  here,  makes  the  national  loss  thereby 
250,000/.  per  annuntf  and  proves  that  the  Protestants  work  a  tenth  part  more 
yearly  than  the  Papists.  Mr.  Dobbs,  in  his  ingenious  essay  on  our  trade,  has 
computed  it  much  higher,  and,  I  think  with  reason,  makes  our  loss  amount  to 
325,000/,  which,  as  labour  and  riches  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  thing, 
is  a  mismanagement  that  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  on  those  who  thus  keep 
so  many  poor  families  starving  and  idle,  and,  what  is  worse,  indispose  them  to 
labour  when  the  holiday  and  their  loitering  or  debauchery  are  over." — Ibid.  p.  71. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  holidays  are  now  reduced  in  number  to  six  a  year. 
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how  ntterly  unfit  the  peasantry  are  to  be  left  to  themselTes 
to  act  firom  independent  Tolition.  But  guide  them,  lead 
them,  govern  them,  keep  a  strict  hand  over  them,  whieb  is 
only  to  be  done  bj  their  acting  under  large  and  intdKgent 
tillage  farmers  and  capitalists  and  resident  landlords,  and 
they  are  capable  of  anything.  The  police  are  drawn  firom 
them ;  the  police  are  trained  and  stricdy  gOTemed.  It  is 
impossible  to  see  a  finer  or  more  intelligent  body  of  men 
than  the  Irish  police  force.  Wherever  the  people  are  cm- 
ployed  by  others,  and  directed  and  managed  by  others,  thej 
exhibit  much  quickness  and  talent,  are  industrious  and 
faithful.  I  have  seen  exquisite  workmanship  executed  by 
them,  as  at  Adare,  near  here,  where  Lord  Dunraven  em- 
ploys great  numbers  of  them  in  stone  and  oak  carving  for 
his  mansion.*  But  leave  them  to  themselves,  though  placed 
in  comfort, — ^neglect  them,  and  their  multiplied  pauperism, 
ruin  to  the  land,  non-payment  of  rent,  and  odium  on  the 
landlord  may  as  surely  be  predicted  in  a  few  years  as  Uiat 
the  sun  will  continue  to  shine. 


^  Lady  DunraTen  bas  taken  great  pains  to  hare  the  children  of  Adare  propcily 
educated  and  trained.  Her  ladyahip  has  established,  and  takes  great  interest  io» 
m  large  school  there.  Measores  like  these, — teaching  the  people,  chriliitng  ttkcm, 
acting  kindly  towards  them,  and  treating  them  justly,  will  effect  more  in  the 
advancement  and  improrement  of  Ireland  than  all  the  legislatire  enactments  timt 
hare  erer  been  passed  relative  to  that  country. 
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LETTER  XXV. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  KERRY  PEASANTRY.— THE  WASTE 
AND  UNIMPROVED  LANDS  OF  KERRY. 

Tralee— The  River  Shannon  compared  with  the  River  Homber — ^Want  of  "Woods 
in  Ireland — ^The  Condition  of  the  Kerry  Peasantry — The  Waste  Landa  capable 
of  caltivation — ^N^lect  of  Agricultural  Improvements — ^Bad  Treatment  of  one 
another  by  the  Peasantry — No  encouragement  given  by  the  Landlords — Leases 
alone,  without  the  Attention  and  Supervision  of  the  Landlord,  will  not  be  of 
Service — Extent  of  Waste  Land — ^The  Land  owned  by  too  few  persons  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  those  persons  generally  but  Nominal  Owners 
because  of  Debts — Facilitate  the  Sale  and  Transfer  of  Estates. 

Tbalee,  Kerry,  November  6'. 
It  would  not  result  in  much  public  benefit  to  occupy  your- 
space  with  a  description  of  the  towns  which  I  may  visit.  It 
is  enough,  perhaps,  to  say  that  Tralee,  like  most  of  the  towns 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  is  irregularly-built,  ill-paved,  unlit,, 
and  dirty.  The  river  Lee  runs  through  it  under  an  archway. 
Neglect  has  suffered  the  archway  to  be  partially  blocked 
up  with  gravel,  and  whenever  there  is  a  flood,  which  now 
happens  to  be  the  case,  the  river,  unable  to  pass  through 
the  archway,  passes  over  the  public  street  and  floods  the 
houses.  It  is  now  two  feet  deep  in  the  main  street.  It  has 
always  done  so,  and  therefore  it  is  permitted  to  do  so.  There 
is  a  prospect,  however^  of  the  town  being  shortly  lighted, 
through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  inhabitants. 

Wishing  to  see  something  of  the  river  Shannon,  which  has 
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been  so  moefa  and  so  jastly  extolled  by  ererr  writer  on  Ireland, 
I  chose  that  magnificent  natural  means  of  transit  as  my  route 
into  Kerry.  The  enterprise  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Xar^tion 
Company  in  placing  steam-boats  on  the  Shannon  has  opened 
this  water-communication.  Below  Limerick  the  river  rapidly 
expands,  and,  though  so  far  inland,  soon  becomes  equal  in 
breadth  to  the  river  Humber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull. 
Here,  however,  similarity  ceases.  A  vast  amount  of  com- 
merce from  all  parts  of  the  world  floats  up  the  Humber. 
Its  muddy  waters  are  the  source  of  wealth  to  the  busy 
thoosands  who,  with  industrial  activity  and  enterprise,  profit 
by  the  opportunities  which  it  afibrds.  The  taste  and  ex- 
penditure of  those  who  dwell  on  its  banks  have  in  many 
places  rendered  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  clothed  with  wood 
a  country  by  no  means  picturesque.  But  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Shannon,  navigable  from  limerick  to  the  sea  (a 
distance  of  upwards  of  eighty  mUes)  by  ships  of  1,000  tons 
harden,  except  by  two  small  steam-boats,  and  an  occaskmal 
trader  to  limerick,  is  rarely  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  any 
vessel  beyond  a  turf-boat ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  unin- 
teresting than  the  general  aspect  of  its  banks  ;  the  undulat- 
ing hills  of  Clare  on  one  side, — ^bare,  bleak,  and  unwooded, 
— the  low  lands  of  Limerick  on  the  other,  with  scarcely  a 
hedge- row  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  view.  Occasion* 
ally,  but  many  miles  apart,  you  see  a  gentleman's  seat,  with 
a  few  trees  about  it,  which  becomes  an  object  of  attraction, 
generally  more  from  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the 
apparent  desolation  around  it,  than  from  any  intrinsic  beauty. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  woods  in  Ireland  in  every 
part  of  it  is  remarkable.  The  roots  which  are  everywhere 
found  in  the  bogs,  and  the  fine  timber  which  is  occasionally 
dug  out  of  them,  show  that  the  present  wastes  were  formerly 
heavily  timbered.  From  whatever  cause,  however, — whether 
from  the  neglect  or  the  necessity  of  the  proprietors,  scarcely 
an  available  tree  for  any  purpose,  either  of  ornament  or  use. 
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is  now  to  be  seen,  often  for  a  dozen  miles  together.*  The 
difficulty  whieh  the  peasantry  find  in  obtaining  the  requisite 
timber  for  their  miserable  huts,  renders  it  a  costly  matter  to 
irateh  and  preserre  from  injury  and  depredation  trees  which 
may  be  pianted*  It  would  seem  as  though  a  heavy  retribu- 
tion hmig  oyer  the  proprietary  of  the  soil  for  the  errors  of 
their  predecessors;  for  eren  the  best  disposed  efforts  of 
many  of  them  now  are  thwarted.  They  sold  their  timber^ 
and  nerer  jdanted,  as  long  as  there  was  timber  to  sell,  until 
timber  has  now  become  so  scarce,  that  if  they  plant  it  they 
must  watch  it,  or  it  is  stolen.  They  subdivided  the  land, 
and  forced  the  tenantry  to  live  on  405.  freehold  patches  to 
increase  their  political  influence ;  the  tenants  now  subdivide 
in  spite  of  them,  and  multiply  into  pauperism,  till  they 
consume  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
placed.  They  degraded,  or  by  neglect  suffered  middlemen 
to  degrade  and  oppress,  the  people  to  the  lowest  pitch  of 
human  endurance;  and  now,  with  tastes  acquired  in  such 
a  school,  if  decent  cottages  are  built  for  them,  they  share 
them  with  their  pigs  and  destroy  them.  The  people  were 
left  unaided,  uninstructed,  and  neglected  in  their  rude  efforts 
to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and  now  it  is  difficult  to  change  their 

*  **  It  is  strange,  that  in  a  country  where,  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  near 
one-fourth  part  of  the  profitable  land  was  under  vast  forests, — (it  is  said  that,  ons 
hundred  years  ago,  a  squirrel  could  go  from  Londonderry  to  Cork  by  leaping 
from  bough  to  bough), — we  should  now  be  reduced  to  a  necessity  of  planting,  or 
lie  under  an  increasing  expense  of  40,000/.  per  annum,  which  we  now  pay  for 
timber.  But  this  great  waste  of  our  woods  proceeded  from  many  causes ;  for 
not  only  England,  but  foreigners,  used  to  build  great  numbers  of  shipping 
here,  as  commonly  as  they  now  come  to  our  ports  to  victual  them.  Not  only 
our  English  colonies  which  came  over,  as  is  usual  in  all  new  settlements,  but 
our  armies  and  garrisons  employed  themsehrea  chiefly  in  destroying  the  great 
forests,  as  the  main  shelter  and  lurking-places  for  rebels,  thieves,  &c. ;  and 
many  landlords  tied  their  tenants  to  bum  nothing  but  wood,  and  to  cut  down  so 
many  acres  a  year.  This,  in  process  of  time,  helped  to  clear  the  land.  Our 
buildings  and  spendthrifts  with  our  tanners  and  our  ironworks  soon  devoured 
the  remamder,  and  our  planting  goes  oo  now  as  damhf  as  if  we  still  remembered 
the  inoonveaicnoes  ovur  ancestora  suflered  from  the  hvge  woods  in  their  days."-^ 
ReftecHimf  &nd  RnelmHona  froptrfir  the  Geniifmtn  qf  IreUmd,  by  the  laU 
Dr,  Madden^     the  Royal  Dublin  Society j  p.  14. 
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habits  thus  acquired  and  fixed  in  adversity.  With  the 
most  enlightened  and  persevering  efforts,  it  will  take  long 
to  remedy  past  evils;  but  without  effort  at  all,  which  is 
unhappily  too  generally  the  fact,  the  prospect  of  equal 
advancement  and  prosperity  for  Ireland  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  gloomy  and  disheartening  to  contemplate. 

On  passing  from  Tarbert  through  listowell  to  Tralee, 
and  onwards  to  Dingle,  immense  tracts  of  waste  land, 
unimproved  bog  and  moor,  are  seen.  The  land  generally 
is  not  rich,  but  occasionally  there  are  very  fine  tracts  of 
land,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tralee.  For  those  parts 
of  it  which  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  there  is  the 
most  intense  competition,  and  consequently  high  rents.  "  I 
have  known,"  says  Mr.  Hurly,  of  Tralee,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  (Part  II.  page  851),  "  a  tenant 
bid  for  a  farm  that  I  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with, 
worth  60/.  a  year.  I  saw  the  competition  get  up  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  declared  the  tenant  at  450/."  The 
houses  of  most  of  the  people  are  wretched  mud-huts,  often 
roofed  only  with  sod  ;  and  their  children  are  running  about 
the  roads  half  naked.  With  these  appearances  of  wretched- 
ness, the  land  on  which  they  live  presents  the  further 
evidence  of  deplorable  ignorance  and  neglect.  High-rented 
as  it  may  be,  subdivided  as  it  may  be  into  insufficient 
patches,  yet,  if  properly  cultivated,  its  produce  would  be 
so  greatly  increased  as  to  alleviate,  for  the  most  part,  the 
privations  of  those  who  subsist  on  it.  But  one  naturally 
asks,  how  comes  it  that  there  is  such  infinite  subdivision  as 
is  seen  about  Dingle,  and  indeed  throughout  the  county, 
and  such  an  intense  struggle  for  a  miserable  patch  of  land, 
when  miles  of  it  are  on  all  sides  lying  waste  and  unre- 
claimed ?  Is  it  ruinous  to  reclaim  land  ?  Will  it  not  pay  ?♦ 

*  It  may  easily  be  comprehended,  that  whoso  could  drain  the  water,  and  for 
the  future  prerent  the  gathering  thereof,  might  reduce  most  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland 
to  firm  land,  and  presenre  them  in  ihMA  condition.   But  this  hath  never  been 
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Cannot  men  be  got  to  work  it  ?  Or  are  wages  too  high  to 
render  such  a  project  feasible  ?  Let  us  see  what  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Land  Commission  says  in  these  respects. 

Mr.  Crosby,  landed  proprietor,  of  Ardfert  Abbey,  is  asked 
(Part  II.  pp.  837,  839),— 

**  Does  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice  afford  any  opportunity  for  remu- 


known  to  the  Irish,  or,  if  it  was,  tiiey  never  went  aboat  it,  but,  to  the  contrary^ 
let  daily  more  and  more  of  their  good  land  grow  boggy  through  their  carelesaness^ 
whereby  also  most  of  the  bogs  at  first  were  caused.  .  .  .  This  draining  of  the 
b<^,  as  it  tendeth  not  a  little  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  land,  by  amending 
of  the  air  (whereof  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  in  some  other  place),  and 
otherwise,  so  it  brought  great  profit  unto  the  authors,  for  the  land  or  soil  of  the 
bogs  being,  in  most  places,  good  of  itself,  and  besides,  greatly  enriched  by  the 
lying  still  and  the  soaking  in  of  the  water  for  the  space  of  so  many  years 
the  same  being  dried  through  the  draining  of  the  water,  is  found  to  be  rery  fit 
either  to  hare  com  sown  upon,  or  to  be  turned  into  pasture ;  making  also  excellent 
meadows,  so  as  those  who  haye  tried  that  do  affirm  that  the  meadows  gained  out  of 
the  bogs  might  be  compared  with  the  very  best  of  their  other  meadows — ^yea,  many 
times  surpassing  the  same  in  goodness ;  and  this  took  place  chiefly  in  the  grassy 
bogs  or  shaking  bogs,  whose  fruitfulness  in  this  particular  and  in  the  plentiful 
production  of  very  sweet  and  deep  grass,  after  the  draining  off  the  water,  was 
very  wonderful ;  and  all  this  without  any  other  trouble  or  costs  bestowed  upon 
these  meadows  than  that  they  dunged  them  the  first  year,  to  warm  them  the  better 
and  the  sooner,  and  more  thoroughly  to  amend  the  remainders  of  that  coldness 
and  rawness  contracted  through  that  long  and  constant  continuance  of  the  water 
upon  them ;  after  which,  once  dunging, — afterwards,  for  a  good  many  years, 
nothing  else  needed  to  be  done  to  them. 

"  This  draining  of  the  bogs  was  performed  in  the  manner  following  : — On  that 
side  of  the  bog  where  the  ground  was  somewhat  sloping,  they  cut  a  broad  deep 
trench,  beginning  it  in  the  firm  ground,  and  advancing  it  into  the  entrance  of  the 
bog,  into  which  trench  the  water  would  sink  out  of  the  next  parts  of  the  bog  in 
great  abundance,  and  that  many  times  so  suddenly  as  if  a  great  sluice  had  beext 
opened,  so  as  the  labourers  were  constrained  to  run  out  of  it  with  all  speed,  lest 
the  force  of  the  water  should  overwhelm  and  carry  them  away.  Some  part  of  the 
bog  bemg,  by  this  means,  grown  reasonably  dry  within  a  short  space  of  time^ 
opportunity  thereby  was  ministered  to  advance  the  trench  further  into  the  bog  i 
and  so,  by  little  and  little,  they  went  on  with  it,  until  at  last  they  carried  it  quite 
across  the  bog,  from  the  one  side  to  the  other ;  and  having  done  this  they  made  a 
great  many  lesser  trenches  out  of  the  main  one  on  both  sides  of  the  same  :  the 
which,  bringing  the  water  from  all  the  parts  of  the  bog  unto  the  main  trench,  did 
in  a  little  while  -empty  the  bog  of  all  its  superfluous  moisture,  and  turn  it  into 
good  and  firm  ground." — Boate  and  Molyneaux^s  Natural  HUtory  of  Irelandf^ 
p.  63. 
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Tteratite  impmttmaas  with  respect  to  wisfte  kniP—Yes,  if  there  wm 
ca|Htal. 

^  Are  there  large  trKts  of  property  betonging  to  ahtentee  proprie- 
tors  capable  of  improvement  P — Yes,  yeiy  large  tracts. 
Is  there  anything  done  upon  them  ?— Nothing.** 

This  gentleman  has  laid  out  about  1,500/.  in  allowances 
for  houses,  ditches,  and  lime,  upon  his  estate.  He  is  asked 
(p.  839),— 

^  Do  yoa  find  this  a  system  that  renders  the  gross  produce  of  the  land 
mnch  larger  P — Yes,  it  has  augmented  it  oonsideraUj.  /  had  dttirieiM 
of  several  hundred  acres  not  worth  It,  an  acre,  and  theyanwarth^tk.namm 
Do  you  bdiere,  looking  at  your  own  interest,  that  the  allowaiieea 
you  have  made  have  been  beneficial  to  yourself  P— Yes,  beneficial  to 
myself  and  immensely  so  to  the  peasantry,  because  it  is  immediately  re* 
productive.  The  change  from  destitution  and  misery  and  giving  them 
good  houses  was  instantaneous,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  thoa  to  £aUow  any 
rotation  of  crqps.**^ 


*  "  Hie  inciteiiieirt  to  industrf  arisiiig  from  a  loan  of  firae  not  bag  apptigut 
to  those  who  hare  not  considered  tiw  subject,  it  may  act  be  amisi  to  state  tfHit, 
in  this  neighboiiriiood,  twenty  diillings  will  bvj  at  the  Ub  twenty-az  or  tweaty* 
seven  barrels  of  lime,  whidi  is  quite  safBdent  to  manure  one  EngKA  acre  ibr  a 
crop  of  potatoes  of  the  kind  ealkd  cops.  After  ^os,  tiw  said  acre  will  yidd  a 
crop  of  wheat,  or  other  grain  saited  to  the  sofl,  to  whidi  will  saoeeed  tibe  erop  of 
dorer  that  has  been  sown  with  it,  and,  after  ihe  dorer,  aaodier  gnaa  crop. 
These  four  crops  are,  upon  an  average,  worth  five  pounds  eadi — that  is,  iwenfy 
pounds  in  the  whole — which  the  farmer  makes  by  hu  industry  oat  sf  imenty 
shillings  worth  of  lime  lent  him,  and  all  npon  one  acre  oaty  of  his  fivm ;  wfak^ 
acre  most  probd)Iy  wonld  hare  been,  perhaps  for  the  entire  time,  lyin;  o«t  l» 
rest,  as  it  is  called,  nominally  in  useless  pasture,  but  really  produdng  aothing. 
But  the  plan  is  not  confined  to  the  reclaiming  of  one  acre,  nor  is  the  occupier  to 
stand  idle  whilst  these  crops  are  coming  round  in  succesdon.  The  loan  of  fime  is 
still  continued,  and  another  and  another  acre  is  brought  into  cultivation,  openn^^ 
to  the  view  a  continually  increasing  return,  until  the  whole  farm  is  finally  brought 
Into  its  most  productive  state." — An  Essay  on  the  Improvement  to  he  made  ta 
Small  Farms,  by  William  Blacker ,  Esq.  p.  30. 

The  practice  of  seeing  and  rdieving  ^stress,  not  by  unproductive  almsgivings 
but  by  affording  the  means  and  encouraging  the  spirit  of  industry  among  dioae 
whom  sickness  or  misfortune  may  have  depressed  and  impoveridied,  wonld  soon 
create  in  the  landlord  that  interest  in  the  welfkre  of  his  tenants  which  acts  of 
kindness  and  benevdenoe  are  always  sure  to  ezdte  in  the  breast  of  the  ben^fseior- 
towards  the  benefited;  and  whoever  thinks  that  an  Irish  tenantry  (once  eau- 
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Mr.  Wikon  Gon,  landed  proprietor,  of  Oak-park,  near 
Tralee,  is  asked  (p.  836),— 

^  Is  the  land  of  a  nature  that  hy  pn^r  eultiyation  it  eonld  be  made 
more  productive  than  it  >? — ^Yes,  if  they  farmed  it  better.  The  only 
way  a  landlord  could  improye  them  would  be  to  have  agricultural  schools 
to  teach  them  how  to  grow  green  crops  and  house  feed. 

"Is  there  much  land  requires  draining ?— Yes,  a  good  deal.  No 
diainii^  m  going  on^or  only  in  a  small  way.** 

Mr*  Kerry  Supple,  land-agent  to  Mr.  Staughton,  of  Clan- 
maorice,  Kerry,  is  asked  (p.  841), — 

**DoeB  the  district,  in  yoor  oinnion,  afford  opportunities  for  ezteunre 
and  remuneniliye  improvements  ? — ^It  does. 

"  Of  what  nature? — A  better  system  of  farming.  I  do  not  think  they 
nndentaod  anything  about  fiurming  and  the  redamatian  of  land.** 

Mr.  Holme,  of  Gnrhenard,  near  Listowell,  agent  to  Lord 
Listowell,  is  asked  (p.  847), — 

*•  Is  there  [any  great  extent  of  unreclaimed  land  upon  Lord  Listowell's 
estate  ? — Ves,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  upon  which  capital  might  he 
very  profitahly  employed  in  thorough  draining^  which  is  altogether  omitted^ 

But  not  only  do  the  landlords  generally  neglect  to  improve, 
and  derive  a  profit  from  capital  so  employed,  but  the  tenants 
also,  vrho  would  be  more  than  equally  benefited  by  such 
improvements,  are  so  steeped  in  ignorance  and  apathy  that 
they  will  not  improve  to  save  themselves  from  starvation. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Holme,  thorough  drained  some  small 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house  for  example  as  well 
as  profit,  and  most  of  the  people  said  ^  he  was  throwing 
away  his  money  very  foolishly."  When  they  saw  the 
change  effected  by  draining,  and  were  satisfied  that  he  was 
more  than  paid  for  it,  still  they  did  not  follow  his  example 
except  in  a  very  few  instances. 


vinced  of  the  friendly  Jtapoiition  of  their  landlord)  would  not  repay  such  prooft 
of  his  regard  with  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  attachment,  knows  little  of  their 
natort.'^ — Ibid,  p.  34. 
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^  The  general  objection,**  says  Mr.  Holme,  they  make  is  this — *  Yoa 
have  plenty  of  money  and  we  have  none.*  The  manual  labour  and  the 
horse  labour  is]th€  principal  thing  required.  I  do  not  see  anything  to 
prevent  one  industrious  family  thorough  draining  an  Irish  acre  in  the 
course  of  the  yearT 

Mr.  John  Hurly,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  at  Tralee,  says  in 
his  evidence  (p.  852), — 

"  I  have  a  &rm,  where  I  reside  in  the  summer,  which  for  nine  years 
never  paid  more  than  40/.  or  50/.  a  year,  and  that  was  badly  paid.  I 
divided  it,  and  left  it  to  the  tenants,  and  set  it  at  the  full  value  of  it,  but 
I  gave  them  leases  for  a  mere  nominal  rent  for  seven  years,  and  during 
those  seven  years  they  conditioned  to  bum  and  lay  out  limestone,  whidi 
I  had  upon  another  farm,  and  which  I  gave  them  without  charge,  and  the 
farm  is  now  worth  200/.  ayear^  and  as  good  cottier  tenants  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  That  was  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  solely, 
and  by  lime.  But  there  are  tenants  who,  if  the  landlord*s  eyes  are  not 
open,  will  cheat  him,  and  not  lay  out  what  they  are  allowed  for." 

Again  we  see  what  attention  and  enlightened  liberal 
management  effect.  The  very  opposite  conduct,  however, 
is  the  general  rule.  "  Don't  lay  out  a  sixpence;  you  rob 
yourself  if  you  do.  Gripe  all  you  can ;  you  are  a  fool  if  you 
don't.  Cheat — impose  on — deceive — overreach — oppress 
one  another;  it  is  at  once  the  proof  and  the  reward  of 
ability."  Of  these  qualities  the  pages  of  evidence  before  me 
give  abundant  proof ;  what  wonder,  then,  that  the  land  is 
exhausted  and  but  half  cultivated — that  the  people  are  poor 
and  destitute,  and  without  opportunity  of  realizing  money, 
and  that  they  have  no  confidence  in,  and  snspect  and  disbe- 
lieve one  another  ?  Mr.  Holme,  in  his  evidence,  says  that  • 
in  Scotland,  as  indeed  is  the  case  throughout  Great  Britain, 
the  farmer  goes  to  the  market  with  his  sample-bag  of  com 
in  his  pocket,  and  sells  it  by  sample,  and  does  not  thrash  it 
out  till  he  has  sold  it : — 

There  is  a  general  feeling  of  confidence  in  each  other.   But  such  a 
thing  is  not  practised  here^  and  could  not  be  practised.^' 

And  thus,  because  of  this  want  of  confidence,  the  poor 
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farmers  pay  the  penalty  of  their  cheating  propensities  in 
being  compelled  to  drag  about  their  com  for  miles  to  market, 
and,  if  they  should  not  sell  it,  to  drag  it  home  again,  perhaps 
damaged  by  wet,  until  at  last  they  are  compelled  to  sell  it 
for  far  less  than  its  original  worth.  The  landlords  let  their 
lands  by  proposal  to  the  highest  bidder ;  they  rarely  do  any- 
thing for  a  tenant,  and  if  he  improves,  his  rent  is  generally 
raised  immediately,  and  if  he  will  not  pay  this,  his  farm  is 
put  up  to  proposal,  and  he  has  to  outbid  the  man  who  will 
offer  the  highest  for  his  improved  land,  in  order  to  retain 
possession  of  his  farm,  though  his  competitor  never  laid  out  a 
sixpence  upon  it,  and  can  therefore  afford  to  offer  the  highest 
rent. 

Jeremiah  O'Connor,  farmer  of  Brandanwell,  near  Ardfert, 
is  asked  (p.  869), — 

"  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

Of  what  kind  ? — Drainage  and  tillage ;  first  draining,  then  tilling. 

"  Is  any  encouragement  given  to  the  tenants  to  drain  ? — Not  the  least. 

"  Is  any  encouragement  given  to  the  tenants  to  improve  their  farm 
huilding  ? — Not  the  least. 

"  Does  ant/  landlord  encourage  them  to  do  ajiything  ? — No. 

"  Have  you  drained  any  land  yourself? — Yes ;  and  I  should  have 
drained  more  if  I  was  sure  of  my  land.  The  iniprenifion  up&n  my  mind  ist 
for  I  have  experienced  it,  that  if  we  improve,  the  improvements  would  go 
into  the  hands  of  competitors** 

Mr.  W.  Pope,  farmer,  of  Causeway,  in  his  evidence,  says 
(p.  844),- 

If  an  industrious  tenant  lays  out  money  iVi  improving,  he  will  be 
charged  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  more  rent  than  his  neighbour.  I  can 
prove  that." 

"  There  is  too  little  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant,*'  says 
Mr.  Hurly,  of  Tralee  (p.  800),  "  and  that  tends  to  prevent  the  proper  in- 
tercourse between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  in  this  country.  They  have 
not  much  faith  in  their  landlords,  in  my  opinion** 

The  same  gentleman  says,  further  on, — 
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"  There  was  one  very  great  road  propoeed  fh»i  Abbeyfeale,  and  one  of 
the  most  uaeful  roads.  It  had  been  adrocated  m  this  Grand  Jary-room 
over  and  over  again,  and  they  said  if  there  was  a  snbscription  of  1,400(. 
got  they  would  grant  the  presentment ;  but  it  has  never  been  got  and  the 
road  has  never  been  made,  though  it  would  have  improved  the  country 
beyond  measure.  There  would  be  no  claims  for  compensation  of  any 
kind,  and  the  result  would  be,  the  opening  of  an  entire  tract  of  eountiy 
between  this  and  Abbeyleale:  ht  M«  subicribers  woM  not  eamefmward^ 
and  one  of  the  kargesi  proprieiors  refu$ed  to  give  one  tixfmceT 

Mr.  J.  P.  Sullivan,  of  Killarney,  is  asked  (p.  872),— 

^  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  ? — Most  muerable. 
From  what,  in  your  opinion,  does  that  arise  ? — It  arises  from  the. 
heartlessness  of  the  farmers  m  exttetrng  the  most  exorintoMt  rents  from  the 

labourers  ;  and  I  think  the  landlords  have  not  interposed  sufficiently  to 
protect  the  labourers." 

Mr.  John  Lynch,  solicitor,  of  Tralee,  says  of  farmers  and 
small  middlemen  (p.  863), — 

I  have  found  them  more  oppressive  to  each  other  than  the  niperiar 
landlord  is.  I  know  of  many  cases  where  a  sublessee  distrained  an  his 
own  tenant,  where  he  had,  at  an  early  period  after  it  became  dae,  that 
man's  money  (either  sale  of  his  property  or  otherwiK)  in  Us  pocket, 
although  that  man  has  not  for  months  after%vards  been  called  upon  to  pay 
rent  to  the  head  landlord.**  * 


*  I  was  informed  by  several  magistrates,  that  the  chief  part  of  their  dnties 
consists  in  settling  complaints  against  the  fitrraers  made  by  their  labovrers.  It  is 
customary  for  the  labourer  to  give  his  labour  for  three  or  four  days  a  week  for 
the  use  of  his  cottage,  and  perhaps  half  an  acre  of  con-acre  land,  the  fanner  with 
whom  he  makes  the  bargain  freeing  to  plough  his  land  for  him,  to  keep  his 
cottage  in  repair,  to  allow  him  sometimes  to  have  grazing  for  two  sheep  for 
milking,  to  allow  the  labourer  to  collect  manure  for  his  potato  land,  and  some- 
times to  pay  him  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages,  the  rent  of  the  cottage  and  land  to  be 
deducted.  And  the  magistrates  have  daily  complaints  made  to  them  by  labourers 
of  breaches  of  these  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  The  farmers  often  will 
not  plough  the  poor  labourer's  potato  land  for  him  in  time  to  set  his  potatoes. 
This  is  a  great  loss  to  him,  as  the  potatoes  then  ripen  so  late  that  he  is  compelled 
to  dig  them  when  half  grown.  The  formers  very  generally  will  not  keep  tfie 
labourer's  cottage-thatdi  drop  dry.  They  will  often  give  the  labourer  a  part  of 
the  farm  for  grazing  his  sheep  (the  milk  of  which  partly  supports  his  fomily)  of 
so  worthless  a  character,  that  the  sheep  can  barely  live,  and  will  alTord  no  milk. 
Sometimes  they  will  not  allow  the  labourer  to  collect  manore  for  his  potato 
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**  The  lower  jrou  go,"  says  Mr.  Nicholas  Maher,  M.P.  for 
Upperary,  before  the  Land  Commissioners  at  Dublin  {Part 
I.  p.  103),— 

"  In  the  claw  of  middlemen,  the  wone  you  find  them;  in  &ct,Idonot 
undefsUad  the  English  lazigaage  sufficiently  to  describe  their  cruelty  and 
barbarity  as  they  ongfat  to  be  descnbed." 

Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any  country  can  prosper, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  thus  use  it  and  one  another  ?  Talk 
about  "  misgovemment"  ruining  Ireland !  First  be  honest 
and  just  to  one  another,  and  use  ordinary  exertion,  liberality, 
and  enterprise — this  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  and 
depends  on  no  government; — and  if  the  exercise  of  these 
qualities  (of  which  there  is  a  most  lamentable  absence)  does 
not  make  Ireland  what  nature  intended  her  to  be — one  of 
the  most  prosperous,  as  she  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  coun- 
tries on  the  globe — ^then  see  what  is  amiss  with  her  govern- 
ment. But,  first,  let  the  everlasting  talkers  about  **  mis- 
government"  "  pluck  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye." 

To  return,  however,  to  the  question  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  waste  lands, — Mr.  Edward  Gorham,  collector  of  poor- 
rates  at  Brennan,  near  Tralee,  is  asked  (p.  867), — 

"  In  the  district  over  which  your  collection  extends,  is  there  any  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land  that  might  be  reclaimed  remuneratively  ? — Yes,  to  be 
sure  there  is ;  there  is  an  immemity  of  improvable  land. 

"  What  prevents  it  being  improved  ? — Two  or  three  things.  First, 
short  leases ;  in  the  next  place,  the  want  of  capital  among  the  tenants 
themselves ;  and,  I  should  say,  the  tenants  not  being  properly  encouraged 
by  the  landlords.  If  the  tenants  got  long  leases  of  the  land  for  the  fair 
value,  they  would  endeavour  to  improve  the  land  for  the  advantage  of 
themselves  and  families." 

This  witness  says,  further  on, — 


ground,  and  very  often  they  dispute  and  refuse  to  pay  bim  the  balance  of  his 
\rages.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  farmers  are  themselves  but  a  degree 
above  the  labourer  in  condition,  and  that  they  must  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
privations  and  wants  of  the  labourers,  this  conduct  appears  the  more  heartless. 
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'^Tbe  dktorlMBiee  of  the  eomitiy  wm  cnnd  by  tbe  poicrtj  of  the 
people.  Bat  if  the  country  coold  be  broaglil  into  a  ilate  of  coltif»tioo, 
the  eondition  of  the  pec^k  woold  be  mndi  happier. 

Do  joa  think  that  the  improrements  of  the  kad,  if  niidatdDai» 
would  afford  them  fuffident  emjJojment  to  rdierc  ^bar  nuaerj? — /  mm 
qmU  sure  ofii:  I  am  quite  positive  ofiL  I  am  ecftain  that  the  land  if 
qmte  toffident  to  make  the  entire  popoktioneonifiiitafalc^  if  praperfyaMB- 
aged,  and  foffieient  fionda  were  in  the  handa  of  proper  penona  to  CBalile 
the  people  to  work.** 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  state  here,  for  there  is  no  geCtii^ 
over  the  oyerwhelming  mass  of  evidence  on  this  pointy  that 
what  this  witness  says  would  be  the  effect  of  leases,  and 
what  it  is  natural  to  expect  should  be  their  effect,  wiB  not  be 
produced  by  leases  alone.  There  must  be  the  constant  super- 
vision of  the  landlord,  and  stringent  clauses  in  the  leases, 
capable  of  being  quickly  and  at  light  expense  enforced, 
coupled  with  agricultural  teaching  and  knowledge,  or  leases, 
instead  of  being  an  encouragement  to  improvement  and 
industry,  will  be,  as  they  almost  invariably  have  been  where 
there  has  been  neglect,  an  encouragement  to  subdivision  and 
laziness,  the  forerunners  of  certain  misery.  Mr.  Crosby,  in 
his  evidence,  speaks  of  3,000  or  4,000  acres  of  land,  his 
property  in  this  county,  under  lease  during  his  minority. 
On  almost  every  lease  a  village  had  been  created  by  subdi- 
visions, "  tbe  population  was  in  a  most  dreadful  condition, 
and  the  state  of  agriculture  was  infamous."    (P.  839.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Saunders,  landed  proprietor,  speaks  (p.  879) 
of  his  father  having  granted  to  some  tenantry  on  an  estate 
of  his  at  Macroom,  in  Cork,  "  leases  for  three  lives,  or  31 
years;  two  of  the  lives  are  in  existence  now;  and  in  that 
period,"  he  says, — 

*•  I  have  not  known  the  tenantry  the  least  improving— in  fact,  they 
have  only  just  tilled  and  sown  oats,  and  tilled  again,  and  tried  to  take  out 
of  the  land  what  they  could." 

He  speaks  of  another  farm  at  Castle  Island  in  this  county, 
let  by  hb  brother  to  two  men  upon  two  lives,  and  says, — 
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It  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  pay  the  rent  They  burnt  some  of  the 
land,  and  they  are  not  disposed  to  improve,  more  than  to  pay  their  rent 
out  of  it." 

Mr.  J.  Leahy,  barrister,  whose  father  is  agent  to  Mr^ 
Herbert,  of  Mackross,  speaks  of  some  tenants  (page  885) 
^ho— 

**  So  long  as  they  were  yearly  tenants,  and  were  urged  by  Mr.  Herbert^ 
who  went  about  and  visited  their  farms,  were  more  inclined  to  grow 
green  crops  and  improve  their  farms  than  they  have  been  since  they  got 
their  leases." 

On  another  estate  of  Mr.  Herbert,  called  the  "  Palace" 
estate,  a  lease  of  a  farm  having  "  an  excellent  house,  fit  for 
any  gentleman,"  and  an  orchard  upon  it,  was  given  to  a 
tenant.  On  his  death  his  two  sons  came  into  possession, 
allowed  the  house  to  go  to  ruin,  sublet  the  farm  at  rackrents 
to  cottier  tenants,  and — 

^  At  the  end  of  the  lease,  so  far  from  Mr.  Herbert  or  any  one  claiming 
under  him  then  deriving  anything  from  it  in  the  way  of  profit  for  im- 
provements formerly  made,  the  land  will  come  to  him  nearly  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  and  com  has  been  thrashed  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  prlDcipal 
house." 

Leases  alone,  then,  will  not  in  Ireland  encourage  improve- 
ments. There  must  be  a  diffusion  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge, and  a  constant  supervision  of  the  landlord,  with  a 
power  reserved  to  prevent  mischief ;  as  one  witness  expresses 
it,  "  a  snaffle  must  be  kept  in  the  mouths  of  the  tenants,"  or 
leases  will  do  harm.* 

*'  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  waste  land  in  the  country  very  little 
reclaimed,  which  has  been  remunerative  wherever  there  was  capital  em- 
barked in  it,''  says  Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Killarney  (p.  871). 

Mr.  Leahy  says  (p.  884), — 

**  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this  county  that  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 


*  For  more  full  information  on  the  subject  of  leases,  see  Letter,  aniCf  dated 
Ballina,  p.  199. 
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afibrd  reey  extennve  ground  for  im^Temeot ;  and  with  reference  to  tlie 
fixit  and  moat  impoitant  consideration^  whidi  I  think  k  drainagep  it  Imb 

been  ahnost  wholly  neglected  by  the  farmers  in  this  county  np  to  tiie 
present  time.** 

Without  repeating  much  similar  eyidenoe,  it  is  eaaagh  to 
quote  the  evidence  of  Mr.  GriflSth,  the  General  Valoatkm 
Commiflsionery  respecting  this  county,  which  will  be  fiHmd 
in  the  report  of  the  Land  Commissioners  (p.  62) : — 

"  This  county  contains  a  vast  extent  of  unimproved  pasture  land, 
amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  727,000  acres,  of  which  it  is  probable  about 
150,000  acres  may  be  drained  and  reclaimed,  bo  as  to  produce  com  and 
green  crops,  and  250,000  may  be  drained  for  the  purposes  of  pasture  aod 
coarse  meadow."  ^ 

I  think  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  struggle  for 
land  is  not  because  land  is  scarce ;  and  that  it  is  profitable 
to  reclaim  it  It  is  almost  needless  to  prove  that  there  are 
thousands  of  men  without  employment,  starving  for  want  of 
support  and  who  are  willing  to  work  for  most  trifling  wages. 

Four  months  out  of  the  twelve  are  as  much  as  the  labourers  can  get 

constant  employment  at  8rf.  a  day,'*  says  Isir,  Wilson  Gun  (p.  836). 

The  labouring  population  are  in  the  most  dreadful  state  in  this 
county— nothing  can  be  worse ;  the  wages  are  low,  and  they  never  see 
money — they  are  not  paid  in  specie  ;  they  receive  a  score  garden,  And  it  is 
worked  out  of  them  at  the  rate  of  4/.  to  7L  an  acre,"  says  Mr.  Crosby 
(p.  840). 

"  The  labourers  generally  cannot  get  employment.  When  they  can, 
they  get  6d.  a  day,  and  their  diet,  and  Sd,  when  they  feed  themselves,** 
says  the  Rev.  E.  O'Sullivan  (p.  881.) 

There  is  then  land  to  reclaim;  it  is  profitable  to  reclaim 
it ;  and  there  are  men  starving  and  destitute  ready  to  do  it 
at  6d.  a  day.  Well,  why  do  not  the  landed  proprietors  set 
them  to  work,  obtain  profit  for  themselves,  and  benefit  the 
country  and  everbody  in  it  ?  The  truth  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  landed  proprietors  of  Kerry  are  embarrassed  and 
have  not  the  means.    I  have  in  a  former  letter  alluded  to 
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the  propriety  of  the  Goyernment  enabling  proprietors 
Act  of  Parliament  to  sell  portions  of  their  wastes  or  estates 
at  a  valuation  to  the  Government,  the  purchase-money  to  be 
appropriated  in  liquidating  debts  and  encumbrances  accord* 
ing  to  their  priority;  such  estates  to  be  then  saleable,  (with  a; 
clear  title  founded  on  the  Act  of  Parliament),  to  capitalists 
willing  to  purchase,  who  would  generally  be  improving  land- 
lords. Is  it  not  evident  that  some  such  measure  is  [abso* 
lutely  necessary?  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony,  a  landlord  of  this 
county,  who  has  carried  out  some  very  extensive  improve- 
ments on  his  estate,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Com- 
missioners (Part  III.  p.  759),  says, — 

^  The  greatest  evil  Ireland  labours  under  is,  that  the  lands  are  owned 
in  fee  by  too  fewpersons.  I  wish  to  see  land  as  freely  dealt  with  and  as 
generally  possessed,  in  moderate  extent,  as  possible.  The  principle  of 
monopoly  has  been  already  abandoned  in  trade  and  commerce ;  the  sooner 
it  is  extended  to  land,  by  allowing  land  to  circulate  by  transfer  from  hand 

to  hand,  and  thus  subdivide  itself,  the  better  Give 

fecUities  for  breaking  up  large  estates  now  encumbered  almost  to  their 
full  value,  and  only  held  to  gratify  the  pride  or  ambition  of  the  holders 
at  the  expense  of  the  country.*' 

Measures  which  would  eflTect  this  would  do  more  good 
than  10,000  college  bills;  would  diffuse  independent  and 
enterprising  capitalists  throughout  the  country ;  would  throw 
upon  the  capitalist  in  the  back  ground  the  responsibility 
which  he  ought  to  take,  and  which,  when  coupled  with  its 
honours  and  rewards,  he  would  generally  not  refuse  to  take; 
would  strip  from  men  who  now  flauntingly  wear  it,  the  tinsel 
garb  of  a  nominal  estate,  without  having  either  the  means  or 
the  power  to  use  and  improve  it;  and  would,  in  fact,  give  a 
reaUty  to  landed  property,  a  strength  and  a  stability  to  the 
country.  We  should  no  more  hear  of  starving  men,  beside 
waste  acres  ;  of  want  of  employment  on  lands  where  labour 
might  be  profitably  employed.    Profitable  employment,  and 

c  c 
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the  increase  of  produce,  would  create  wealth  and  aecuxnu- 
late  it  iuto  capital,  and  capital  iuTeated  in  derdoping  the 
resources  of  the  country  would  render  it  what  it  is  capable 
of  becoming — powerful  and  prosperous — ^the  right  arm,  the 
proud  partidpator,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  in  the  glories 
of  the  British  empire* 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

THE  PEASANTRY  OP  KERRY.— MR.  O'CONNELL  AND  HIS 
TENANTRY. 

t 

KUkniey — Character  mnd  Conditioii  of  the  F^>piilitioii  of  Kerry — Oppretnon  of 
the  lAboaren  by  the  Farmcn — System  of  Rahing — Hie  Bioney-pcwnixig 
habit—Iruh  RaihrayB — Cahirctreen — ^Mr.  O'Conndl  and  his  wietdied  Tenantry 
— Hie  propriety  of  abolidmig  Tenancies  under  "  Middlemen"  by  Law- 
Necessity  of  instructing  the  Peo|^  in  Agriealtoral  Knowledge. 

Kehmabe,  Keset,  November  10. 
The  peculiarities  of  individuals  are  ever  most  striking  when 
circumstances  have  confined  them  to  isolated  positions.  The 
attrition  of  minds  and  of  manners  in  large  congregations  of 
men,  smooths  and  polishes  off  the  prominent  peculiarities  of 
each  individual  to  an  uniform  and  common  standard.  That 
which  is  true  of  individuals  is  not  the  less  so  of  a  province. 
The  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  its  inhabitants  will 
be  the  more  marked  the  more  it  is  shut  out  by  circumstances 
from  habitual  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  county  of  Kerry,  westward  of  Kil- 
lamey.  To  Killamey  the  tide  of  English  tourists  sets  in,  to 
visit  its  far-famed  lakes.  The  continual  want  of  decencies 
and  comforts  has  at  length  secured  them;  and  but  little  is  to 
be  observed  amongst  the  people  there  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  tourists'  resort.  There 
is  the  same  eager  pouncing  on  a  stranger  as  a  prize  whom 

c  c  2 
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is  fair  game  to  plack;  the  same  excess  of  civility,  and  not  a 
whit  the  less  of  extortionate  exaction.  These  are  the  excre- 
scences which  luxury  and  the  careless  spending  of  wealth 
usually  create.  Westward,  however,  of  Killamey  but  few- 
visitors  journey.  There  is  no  commerce,  an  infinitely  sub- 
divided and  pauper  tenantry,  who  (excepting  a  little  butter, 
which  they  manufacture  to  pay  their  rents)  create  nothing 
beyond  their  consumption.  The  planting  of  potatoes  and 
the  churning  of  butter  bounds  their  knowledge ;  the  selling 
of  a  firkin  of  butter  a  year  to  some  Cork  merchant  is  the 
extent  of  their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here 
then  we  may  expect  to  find  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Irish 
character  strongly  marked,  and  their  habits  still  after  their 
own  hearts ;  and  we  do  find  them. 

I  have  written  to  you  in  former  letters  much  about  miser- 
able hovels  in  other  parts  of  Ireland ;  they  are  more  tban 
equalled  in  Kerry.  I  have  described  the  half-naked  and 
potato-fed  people  I  have  met  with  elsewhere.  Here  their 
nakedness  is  not  less,  and  they  know  no  other  food.  In 
filthiness  and  squalid  poverty,  starving  on  a  rood  of  land 
with  miles  of  waste  land  around  him,  which  the  application 
of  knowledge  and  industry  would  make  teem  with  plenty, 
the  poor  Kerry  farmer  exists  in  contented  wretchedness. 
Neglected  by  his  landlord,  he  knows  nothing  beyond  the 
growing  of  potatoes ;  oppressed  by  the  hard-fisted  middle- 
man, who  lives  by  squeezing  another  rent  out  of  his  industry, 
he  is  steeped  in  hopeless  poverty;  cheated  and  robbed  by  the 
bailiffs  and  drivers,  who  extort  from  him  his  last  sixpence 
for  rent,  and  their  fees ;  and  pounced  upon  by  the  middle- 
man for  an  increased  rent,  if  he  improves  an  acre  of  land, 
he  learns  cheating  and  extortion  from  his  betters,  and  prac- 
tises both  on  the  wretched  being  who  labours  on  his  farm. 
In  a  hovel  like  a  pigsty,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  stand 
upright,  without  chimney  and  without  window,  with  but  one 
room,  an  iron  pot,  and  a  rude  bedstead,  with  some  straw 
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litter,  as  the. only  furniture,  bed,  or  bed-clothes,  the  labourer, 
in  the  midst  of  half  a  dozen  nearly  naked  children,  with  his 
barefooted  wife,  sits  squatted  on  the  mud  floor  round  the 
peat  fire.  A  garden  plot  of  potatoes  is  their  whole  subsist- 
ence, and  for  this  patch  of  land,  and  the  hovel  which  shelters 
him  and  his  family,  his  labour  is  sold  to  some  farmer,  who 
lets  him  his  land  and  hovel,  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Hickson,  the  agent  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  a 
large  landed  proprietor  in  Kerry,  when  examined  before  the 
Xiand  Commissioners,  mentions  one  of  the  duties  of  an  agent 
to  be,  to  protect  the  labourers  as  much  as  possible  from 
oppression." 

To  what  oppression  do  you  allude  ?  Various  sorts,  such  as  making 
demands  on  him  for  rent  that  he  does  not  owe,  and  keeping  his  crops 
sometimes  from  him.  The  farmers,  under  whom  they  hold  extort,  firom 
them.**   (Appendix,  Fart  XL  p.  912.) 

The  Rev.  J.  Sullivan,  the  parish  priest  of  Kenmare,  g^ves 
similar  evidence  (p.  918). — 

The  labourers  are  the  most  wretched  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would 
suffer  the  privations  they  do  under  the  farmers.'' 

The  majority  of  the  landlords  are  non-resident,  and  very 
much  of  the  land  is  let  to  middlemen  on  leases.  "  There  are 
many  middlemen,  under  whom  the  land  is  much  dearer,  and 
the  tenantry  are  poorer,"  says  Mr.  J.  M'Lure,  farmer,  of 
Castlevien,  near  Kenmare  (p.  969). — ^The  land  is  thus 
taken  out  of  the  management  of  the  landlord,  and  the  mid- 
dleman, having  no  permanent  interest  in  it,  covers  it  with  a 
pauper  tenantry,  from  whom  he  exacts  a  competition  rent, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  term  renders  it  up  to  the  landlord  to 
deal  with  it  as  he  can.  The  land  being  generally  hilly  and 
rocky,  is  let  by  the  cow's  grass  and  not  by  the  acre.  A 
tenant  can  live  pretty  comfortably  on  about  ten  cow's  grass. 
"  Land  ranges  at  from  21.  to  4/.  rent,  by  the  cow's  grass, 
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according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pasture.'*— 
(Evidence  of  Mr.  Eugene  O'Sullivan  of  Westcove,  four 
miles  from  Derrynane,  p.  913.)  The  subdivision,  however, 
amongst  the  tenants,  especially  near  the  sea-shore,  has  gone 
on  to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  them  have  not  more  than 
«  cow's  grass  a*  piece  to  live  upon.  This  will  give  a  chie  to 
their  poverty.  A  cow  on  fair  good  land  in  this  part  of  Kerry 
will  yield  a  firkin  and  a  half  of  butter  a  year.  A  firkm  of 
butter  is  worth  2/.  16*.;  a  firkin  and- a  half  of  butter  will 
therefore  leave  about  41.  a  year,  and  the  rent  is  from  21.  to 
4/.  for  this  cow's  grass.  A  patch  of  the  land  is  manured 
with  sea- weed  and  shell-sand,  which  the  poor  barefooted 
women  carry  in  hampers  on  their  backs  great  distances,  and 
on  this  they  raise  the  potatoes  for  their  year's  consumptios. 
The  value  of  the  butter  barely  pays  their  rent,  and  the  but- 
termilk and  potatoes  are  the  only  food  or  means  of  subsist- 
ence which  the  small  tenants  have.  The  labourers  are  worse 
off ;  they  have  not  the  buttermilk. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year  there  is  abundance  of  fish 
on  the  coast,  but  the  people  are  so  utterly  ignorant  and 
untaught  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  fish.  "  There  was 
a  curious  system  along  the  coast  which  struck  me  as  a  very 
absurd  one,"  says  Mr.  Keane  Mahony,  of  Castlequin,  in  the 
barony  of  Iveragh,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners (Part  II.,  p.  898).— 

TLey  went  to  a  great  expense  in  preparing  nets  and  wailed  iiU  the 
fish  came  to  them  instead  of following  the  fish.  They  waited  in  the  har- 
bour till  the  fish  approached,  and  they  had  a  good  place  to  make  a  haul  ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  in  veiy  few  instances,  and  by  the  merest 
chance,  were  they  successftd.  They  have  adopted  a  different  system  in  thfl 
island  of  Valencia.  They  have  got  a  lighter  description  of  seine,  and  have 
given  up  the  habit  of  waiting  for  the  fish ;  and  now  follow  the  fish.** 

Absurd  as  this  appears,  it  is  only  another  evidence  of  total 
ignorance,  and  of  a  want  of  that  common  nous*'  and  intel- 
ligence which  are  substitutes  for  knowledge  in  most  other 
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places.  The  n^lected  and  untaught  Irishman,  full  of 
impulse,  has  his  sympathies  and  his  passions  easily  excited  ; 
he  is  guided  with  facility  when  he  trusts  you ;  but  of  himself 
he  has  no  sort  of  contriyance  to  help  himself  or  better  his 
Gonditioa.  He  simply  does  as  he  is  taught,  and  follows  the 
steps  of  his  fSeither  before  him.  The  natural  bent  of  his 
mind  is  not  to  ingenuity,  but  to  cunning.  He  is  as  helpless 
BS  a  child  at  a  contrivance  or  a  plan  which  shall  drain  his 
land,  or  aid  him  in  fishing,  or  improre  his  cottage,  or  save 
his  diseased  potatoes;  but  he  is  great  at  a  contriyance  which 
will  palm  a  bad  sixpence  upon  you ;  and  the  trouble  he  will 
take,  and  the  roundabout  way  he  will  go  to  overreach  yon, 
are  more  amusing  than  effective.  The  better  educated  vulgar 
among  them  take  a  pride  even  in  thinking  that  they  decdve 
you.  Who  has  not  heard  Irish-manufactured  stories  with- 
out end  of  the  great  ability  and  cleverness  with  which  John 
Bull  is  gulled  by  them.  Like  most  Irish  stories,  they  must 
be  taken  cum  grano  saUs, 

When  at  Galway,  I  had  a  conversation  with  two  gentle- 
men ;  one  the  rector  of  the  town — the  Rev.  John  D'Arcy,  a 
most  straightforward  and  useful  man,  and  a  gentleman  who 
is  allowed  by  all  parties  to  have  been  of  vast  service  in 
improving  the  town — the  other  a  landed  proprietor  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  conversation  was  upon  loan  funds, 
and  on  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  people  of  the  commercial 
value  of  money.  Mr.  D'Arcy  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of 
this,  the  &ct  that  the  poor  pawned  money  to  his  knowledge 
to  the  extent  of  hundreds  every  year,  in  the  town  of  Galway. 
I  laughed  at  this  as  an  incredulous  story.  Seeing  him 
serious,  I  told  him  I  did  not  doubt  his  word,  but  would  like 
to  be  convinced  of  the  fact  by  seeing  some  such  pledges 
myself,  otherwise  no  one  would  believe  me  if  I  mentioned  it. 
He  was  about  politely  to  show  me  the  town,  and  we  all  three 
walked  into  the  first  pawnbroker's  shop  we  met  with,  which 
happened  to  be  Mr.  Murray's.    Mr.  Murray  was  not  in,  but 
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his  shopman  was,  and  Mr.  D'Arcy  at  once  explained  the 
object  of  our  call,  and  told  him  that  I  doubted  that  money 
was  ever  pawned.  The  shopman  siud  he  would  soon  con- 
vince me  it  was  a  fact,  and  pulled  out  a  small  drawer  con- 
taining several  bank-notes  with  duplicate  tickets  pinned  to 
them,  and  also  a  guinea  with  a  duplicate  ticket  round  iU  I 
unpinned  some  of  these  myself,  and  took  the  description  of 
the  notes  down ;  the  other  gentleman  who  was  with  me  did 
the  same,  and  read  the  description  of  the  notes.  I  thought 
this  so  strange  a  fact  of  utter  and  absurd  ignorance  of  the 
commercial  use  of  money,  that  I  stated  it  to  you  in  a  former 
letter.  In  going  out  we  met  Mr.  Murray,  the  shopkeeper, 
who  seemed  anxious  to  account  for  the  pawning  by  various 
fiurmises,  such  as  the  10/.  note  being  a  daughter's  fortune 
that  the  poor  people  did  not  like  to  break  into,  and.  the 
guinea  being  a  heir-loom  or  pocket-piece.  In  answer  to  my 
question, — Was  a  guinea  ever  left  unredeemed  and  sold  as 
a  forfeited  pledge?"  he  replied  that  this  had  frequently 
occurred.  A  Tralee  paper,  however,  has  discovered  ^  that  I 
am  not  the  man  for  Galway,  where  I  have  been  served  in  a 
manner  the  most  laughable,  and  well  worthy  of  an  Irish 
wag."  It  then  says — Mr.  Murray  "  persuaded"  me  of  what 
both  myself  and  the  gentleman  with  me  had  seen  and  felt, 
with  our  own  eyes  and  hands,  and  that  I  "jotted  down"  his 
information  as  a  veritable  fact."  How  very  clever  this  is, 
to  be  sure.  What  "  waggery"  there  is  in  telling  a  lie,  even 
supposing  Mr.  Murray  to  have  done  so;  which  he  did  not.* 
These  poor  money-pawning  and  fish-catching  people  are 
such  sharp  fellows  to  attempt  to  deceive  any  body !  But 


*  The  Tralee  paper  afterwards  disowned  the  authorship  of  this  discorerj, 
wluchy  it  appeared,  had  been  invented  by  the  Galway  Vindicator,  or  some  mdtt 
creditable  authorityi  which,  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  close  to  it« 
own  printing-office,  unblushingly  ventured  a  falsehood  in  order  to  cast  a  slur  on 
an  undeniable  truth.  Such,  to  a  great  extent,  is  Irish  Journalism,  and  such  are 
Tery  many  of  the  sources  from  which  information  respecting  Ireland  is  derived. 
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your  information  is  not  usually  obtained  in  any  such  slip- 
slop manner.  Let  not  Galway,  however,  hold  down  her 
head,  for  the  people  of  Kerry,  where  the  paper  that  made 
this  bright  discovery  is  publishei^  spread  nets  and  wait  for  the 
JUh  to  come  into  them.  I  notice  this  foolish  attempted  contra- 
diction only  to  stop  it,  for  I  see  that  that  great  authority, 
Mr.  Dillon  Browne,  has  plumed  himself  much  upon  this 
assumed  "waggery"  of  the  poor  ignorant  money-pledgers 
in  imposing  upon  me. 

I  will  not  weary  you  by  repeating  the  story  of  the 
wretched  state  of  agriculture  of  the  people  here,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  exhaust  the  land.  You  see  here,  only 
more  strongly  marked,  the  ignorance  of  agriculture,  which 
elsewhere  prevails.  Their  want  of  enterprise,  their  content- 
ment with  little,  their  indisposition  to  improve  of  themselves 
and  their  suspicion  that  they  will  be  robbed  if  they  do  im- 
prove, are  here  plainly  perceptible.  They  will  not  leave 
the  place  where  they  are  bom  "  as  long  as  they  can  get  a 
comer  in  a  bog  to  stick  a  cabin  in  and  grow  potatoes,"  says 
Mr.  Butler  of  Waterville  (ibid.  895) ;  and  he  attributes  this 
to  "  the  want  of  a  spirit  to  better  their  condition,"  and  to 
their  "  being  easily  satisfied  in  that  way."  "  Where  there 
is  scarcely  any  resident  proprietor  the  people  will  not  ori- 
ginate any  improvements  themselves.  They  must  be  in- 
structed," says  Mr.  Keane  Mahony,  of  Castlequin  (ibid.  899). 
"  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  make  improvements ;  they  are 
naturally  an  indolent  people,  and  do  not  like  any  innova- 
tion," says  the  Rev.  Dennis  Mahony,  of  Dromore  Castle, 
near  Kenmare  (ibid.  917).  The  Rev.  John  Sullivan,  the 
parish  priest  of  Kenmare,  is  asked  (jbid.  p.  919), — 

Do  you  find  in  your  experience  that  a  few  instances  of  persons  being 
removed  who  have  executed  improvements  creates  a  general  distrust 
amongst  others,  and  a  disinclination  to  make  improvements  ?— Decidedly; 
it  remains  in  their  minds  for  twenty  years.  Things  that  have  occurred 
nine  or  ten  years  ago  will  be  given  to  you  as  a  reply  when  upbraiding 
them  for  not  improying  their  farms.** 
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All  this  clearly  points  to  those  remedies  which  will  akme 
avail.  They  must  be  taught,  and  employed,  and  enoooraged; 
they  must  be  led  on,  and  urged,  and  forced  on.  I  see  no 
plan  more  likely  eventually  to  effect  great  good  among  them 
than  the  establishment  of  railways.  It  will  drive  in  among 
them  men  of  enterprise  and  capital,  who  will  force  them  oo. 
It  is  very  problematical  whether  any  railroads  in  Ireland 
will  pay,  beyond  one  or  two  trunk  lines.  I  have  never  yet 
met  an  Irishman  of  intelligence  acquainted  with  the  coontry) 
that  said  they  would  pay.  That,  however,  is  another  ques- 
tion. If  established,  I  think,  it  certain  that  they  will  eflbct 
great  good.  One  is  projected  from  Valencia  harbour  to 
Wexford.  About  300  men  are  now  employed  regularly  lA 
Valencia  in  slate-cutting;  as  usual,  an  English  company 
finds  the  enterprise  and  the  capital.  Near  Kenmare,  alee^ 
there  is  a  copper-mine,  which  employs  about  70  people,  also 
worked  by  an  English  company.  The  scenery  around  the 
coast  of  Cahirciveen  is  magnificent.  Beautiful  as  are  the 
lakes  of  Eallamey,  they  are  eclipsed  by  Dingle-bay.  Were 
there  any  means  of  comfortable  travelling  and  accommoda- 
tion, there  can  be  doubt  that  this  coast  would  attract  many 
visitors  and  much  wealth. 

The  wretched-looking  town  of  Cahirciveen,  with  its  dirty, 
unpaved  streets,  and  old  hat  mended  windows^  reminds  me 
of  another  subject.  The  property  of  this  town  is  rented  to 
Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  who,  as  a  middleman,  sublets  it  to 
its  present  tenants,  and  extracts  a  profit  rent  out  of  it.*  In 

*  The  whole  of  this  statement  about  Mr.  O'Connell's  property  was  afterwarda 
violently  and  abusiTely  contradicted.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Irish  press  joined 
in  an  attempt  apparently  to  hnnt  me  down,  and  readily  gave  circulation  to  tii0 
abnsiTB  contradictions.  It  wiU  be  seen,  from  subsequent  letters,  with  what 
success  they  were  rewarded — or,  rather,  bow  disgracefully  false  were  the  contra-, 
dictions.  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  in  Conciliation  Hall,  denied  that  be  wai  a 
**  middleman."  The  fact  that  he  is  so  in  every  sense — exacting  three  timee  the 
amount  of  rent  from  his  sub-tenants  that  he  pays  to  the  head-landlord — wiU  bo 
found  conclushrdy  establiriied  in  a  Letter  subsequent  to  this,  dated  from 
KiUamey. 
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this  country  they  pluck  the  geese  alive  for  their  feathers,  and 
turn  the  poor  pen-feathered  and  wretched  birds  loose  to  get 
oyer  it  as  they  can.  This  is  repeated  seyeral  times  in  a  year. 
As  if  apprehensive  of  their  coming  fate,  as  each  goose  is 
caught  to  go  through  the  plucking  operation,  the  whole 
flock,  after  the  manner  of  geese,  set  up  a  terrible  cackling, 
and  screeching,  and  hissing.  This  habit  is  not  confined  to 
geese  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Until  I  came  into  Kerry,  and 
passed  over  the  estate  of  Mr.  Daniel  0*Connell,  I  never 
could  divine  the  reason  of  the  hubbub  of  the  O'Connells — 
of  file  ''screeching,  and  cackling,  and  hissing,"  when  the  ne- 
glectful conduct  to  his  tenantry  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyng- 
ham  was  exposed.  Why  should  men,  who  are  eternally 
prating  about  absentee  landlords  and  neglectful  landlords, 
and  who  are  ever  using  the  destitution  and  discontent  of  the 
poor  tenants  as  a  means  of  abuse  of  English  legislation,  fall 
foul  of  me  for  exposing  a  marked  instance  of  neglect,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  I  pointed  out  the  benefits  which  had 
accrued  to  tenants  from  the  attention  and  encouragement 
bestowed  on  them  by  Lord  George  Hill,  a  neighbouring 
landlord  ?  But  my  eyes  are  open  now.  "  The  murder  is 
out."  It  was  another  instance  of  what  that  clever  fellow  of 
Tralee  calls  "  waggery.*'  There  was  an  apprehension  that 
the  turn  to  have  their  decent  feathers  plucked  off  might  come 
round  to  the  occupiers  of  Derrynane,  and  hence  the  cackling, 
and  screeching,  and  hissing  of  the  flock  of  O'Connells,  and 
Brodericks,  and  Brownes.  At  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cahirciveen  and  Derrynane,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  pos- 
sesses an  income  from  land  of  about  3,000/.  a  year.  A 
small  portion  of  this  is  his  own  fee-simple  property ;  another 
small  portion  he  rents  on  lease  renewable  for  ever,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  property  he  holds  on  terminable  leases, 
under  the  Dublin  college,  Mr.  Hartop,  Mr.  Bland,  and 
Lord  Cork.  He  is,  in  fact,  for  two-thirds  of  his  property  a 
middleman,  living  on  a  profit  rent  derived  from  small 
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tenants :  and  we  will  see  presently  how  he  manages  them. 
The  bulk  of  this  property  is  held  on  a^lease  for  his  own  life. 
With  his  private  affairs,  however,  I  have  nothing  to  do,  nor 
will  I  meddle  with  them,  though  I  had  queer  stories  enough 
related  to  me.  I  have  no  business  with  anything  but  the 
manner  in  which,  by  his  treatment  of  his  sub-tenants,  he 
benefits  or  injures  his  countrymen  and  the  country.  A  gen- 
tleman named  Butler,  residing  at  Watenrille,  mentions  a 
lease  of  land,  let  by  his  father,  to  the  father  of  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell.  When  old  Mr.  O'Connell  died  there  were  not 
12  tenants  upon  it,  and  in  1841,  when  the  land  came  out  of 
lease  (16  years  afterwards)  there  were  54  tenants  upon  it 
{Ibid.  895.)  His  general  character  as  a  landlord  or  middle- 
man is,  that  any  tenant  who  applies  to  him  may  have  leave 
to  erect  a  cabin  where  he  pleases.  He  permits  subdivision 
to  any  extent.  This  wins  a  certain  degree  of  popularity; 
but  the  land  under  lease  by  him  is  in  consequence  in 
the  most  frightful  state  of  over-population.  The  competi- 
tion for  land  is,  therefore,  intense,  and  they  will  offer  almost 
any  rent  for  the  most  miserable  fragment  of  land.  In  this 
condition  they  are  left  in  a  total  state  of  neglect.  They  have 
no  agricultural  schools ;  no  encouragement ;  none  to  lead  or 
to  guide  them,  and  the  poor  creatures  are  left  to  subdivide 
their  land  and  to  multiply,  and  to  blunder  on,  until,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Keane  Mahony,  their  principal  feature  is 
distress."   (Ibid.  898.) 

I  entered  several  of  the  cottages  at  a  place  called  Derry- 
nane  Beg,  within  a  mile  from  Derrynane.  The  distress  of 
the  people  was  horrible.  There  is  not  a  pane  of  glass  in 
the  parish,  nor  a  window  of  any  kind  in  half  the  cottages. 
Some  have  got  a  hole  in  the  wall  for  light,  with  a  board  to 
stop  it  up.  In  not  one  in  a  dozen  is  there  a  chair  to  sit 
upon,  or  anything  whatever  in  the  cottages  beyond  an  iron 
pot  and  a  rude  bedstead  with  some  straw  on  it;  and  not 
always  that.    In  many  of  them  the  smoke  is  coming  out  of 
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the  doorway,  for  they  have  no  chimneys.   In  one  that  I 
entered  the  door  was  taken  off  the  hinges  and  made  a 
table  of,  by  placing  it  on  two  turf-baskets.    Unaided,  and 
unguided,  the  poor  creatures  are  in  the  lowest  degree  of 
squalid  poverty  I  have  yet  seen,  and  this  within  sight  of 
Derrynane-house.   As  one  of  the  tenants  told  me  they 
were  eating  one  another's  heads  off,  and  if  they  did  not  get 
some  assistance  they  would  starve  and  the  gaols  would  be 
full.'*   Wretched  as  are  the  tenants  on  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham's  property  in  Donegal,  their  condition  is  fully 
equalled  by  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  of  Derrynane.* 
The    hissing  and  the  screeching"  is  thus  fully  accounted 
for.  In  future,  however,  it  will  be  remembered  that  amongst 
the  most  neglectful  landlords  who  are  a  curse  to  Ireland, 
Daniel  O'Connell  ranks  first — that  on  the  estate  of  Daniel 
O'Connell  are  to  be  found  the  most  wretched  tenants  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  all  Ireland.   If  a  middleman  is  execrated, 
as  an  useless  drone  who  squeezes  the  very  life's  blood  out  of 
his  miserable  tenants,  the  name  of  Daniel  O'Connell  will  not 
be  forgotten.    Though  not  the  worst  among  middlemen,  he 
lives  by  the  system. 

Adjoining  the  cottages  on  this  property  are  neatly  thatched 
and  roomy  cottages  on  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  estate, 
who  takes  some  pains  to  encourage  his  tenantry. 

In  fact,  wherever  there  is  ordinary  attention  paid  by  any 


*  The  Derrynane  tenantry,  as  any  one  may  convince  himself  who  will  go 
through  Derrynane  Beg,  are  worse  off  than  any  tenantry  in  Ireland.  They  are 
in  a  more  lost,  filthy,  wretched,  and  neglected  condition.  Badly  off  as  are  the 
Marquis  of  Conyngham's  tenantry,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell's  are  worse  off,  and 
for  this  very  obvious  reason :  the  tenantry  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  hold 
under  the  head-landlord,  and  pay  but  one  rent,  whilst  the  majority  of  Mr.  Con- 
nellys tenantry  hold  under  him  as  a  middleman ^  and  pay  two  rents — namely,  the 
head-landlord's  rent  and  this  mi<f<f/«man'«  profit-rent— the  two  united  being  three 
times  a$  much  as  is  paid  to  the  head-landlord;  that  is,  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  a 
middlemanj  puts  twice  as  much  profit-rent  into  his  pocket,  extracted  from 
wretched  sub-tenants,  as  he  pays  for  the  same  land  to  the  landlord  from  whom  he 
rent!  it. 
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landlord  to  his  tenants  there  are  signs  of  improTement  and 
comfort  Wherever  there  is  a  middleman,  and  utter  neglect 
of  the  people,  and  subdiyision  is  allowed,  there  the  miierj 
which  marks  the  Derrynane  property  is  obeerraUe* 

I  know  the  difficulty  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty; but  a  terrible  mischief  requires  measures  to  meet  it. 
Were  all  subtenancies  of  lands  in  Ireland  made  Tcrid,  and 
the  tenant  constituted  the  tenant  of  the  superior  laodlwd, 
much  individual  wrong,  no  doubt,  would  be  done ;  but  the 
public  good  it  would  effect  would  be  enormous.  At  present 
the  middleman  has  no  interest  in  the  land,  and  cans  not 
how  it  is  injured,  so  that  he  gets  a  profit  out  of  it  The 
landlord  cannot  improve  it,  or  spend  money  on  it,  for  if  he 
did  the  middleman  would  reap  the  benefit  in  an  unproved 
rent  Tou  will  not,  however,  hear  Mr.  O'Connell  advooate 
any  such  measure.  This  and  instruction  of  the  people  in 
their  business  of  agriculture,  by  model  fiurms  and  schools ; 
and  the  encouragement  of  industry  by  simply  improving  the 
lands  to  the  profit  of  the  improvers;  or  by  any  means,  in 
&ct,  which  will  teach  the  people  how  to  work  profitably, 
would  soon  alter  the  aspect  of  Ireland,  and  rapidly  put  an 
end  to  the  repeal  agitation. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

BANTRY  AND  THE  CONDraON  OP  THE  SUEBOUNDDTG 
POPULATION. 

Beauty  of  tiw  Conntry  netr  Bcntry  Bay,  and  its  neglected  Capabffidca— Bantry 
Town  and  ita  Stadsdct— The  Inn  atBantry,  and  ite  Acoonmodatkina— Reaaona 
for  the  porerty  of  Ae  People  of  tbia  Diatrict— Reasonable  claim  of  the  Tenanta 
to  be  paid  for  their  Improrementa — The  want  of  Enconragement  and  High 
Rents  prerent  Improvements — Evidenoe  and  Contradictiona  regarding  theae 
Pacta — Of  the  yarions  aspecta  of  Truth  in  Irdand— What  Enconragement  and 
Attention  on  the  part  of  a  Landlord  will  effect— Their  want  keeps  Ireland  in 
Distress.  • 

Ba3»tbt,  Cobk,  November  14. 
The  road  from  Kenmare  into  the  county  of  Cork  passes  for 
the  most  part  through  a  barren  mountain  district.  The 
highest  elevation  of  the  road  is  attained  on  entering  the 
county  of  Cork.  From  this  point  nothing  can  exceed  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery,  or  the  beauty  of  the  dis- 
tant prospect  of  Bantry  Bay,  running  far  inland  and  dividing 
itself  into  many  shaped  and  numberless  creeks.  Nowhere 
in  Ireland  can  you  turn  without  being  struck  with  the 
beauties  or  the  fertility  which  nature  has  lavished  on  this 
unfortunate  country;  and  yet,  go  where  you  will,  there 
seems,  as  it  were,  a  blight  over  all  things.  Man— amidst 
all  this  beauty  and  fertility — man,  who  elsewhere  in  Great 
Britain  often  beautifies  that  for  which  nature  has  done  little, 
and  converts  barren  wastes  into  fertile  fields,  has  here  done 
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nothing,  nay,  worse  than  nothing.  If  there  be  an  eyesore  in 
the  prospect,  be  sure  it  is  the  work  of  man — his  wretched 
tumble-down  mud  hovel,  or  the  boghole  which  he  has  canred 
in  the  hill-side.  You  will  generally  look  in  vain  for  a  taste- 
ful cottage,  or  for  a  wood,  or  for  a  garden,  or  for  a  hedge, 
or  for  a  well  squared  clean  field  (unless  it  be  close  to  some 
gentleman's  domain,  and  they  are  indeed  few  and  far 
between") ;  in  fact,  for  anything  which  can  show  the  perse* 
vering  application  of  industry  or  taste.  But  you  see  in 
many  places  miles  of  waste  land  and  bog  sloping  to  the  very 
edge  of  Bantry  Bay ;  and  the  coral-sand  and  the  sea-weed  of 
that  bay  will  reclaim  any  land,  and  produce  the  richest 
crops  with  draining  and  cultivation.*  In  some  of  the  val- 
leys and  on  parts  of  the  land  adjoining  the  bay  where  these 
means  have  been  resorted  to  the  heaviest  crops  are  obtained. 
You  see,  too,  dotted  about,  cottages  so  wretched  that  no 
description  can  convey  an  idea  of  them,  in  the  very  midst  of 
scenery  which  you  would  think  would  exalt  and  refine  the 
taste  of  a  sajrage,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  land  lying  waste 

*  Major  Ludlow  Beamish's  account  of  hU  visit  to  the  Kilkerrin  estate  of  tlie 
Irish  Waste  Land  Company  contains  the  following  analysis  of  these  nnds,  it 
made  by  Dr.  Sullivan  of  Cork,  a  pupil  of  Liebig,  and  now  liiocistdd  wLUft 
Professor  Kane  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 

**  Coral-sand  in  100  Parts. 


Siliceous  sand   2.  3 

Carbonate  of  lime   90.  0 

Animal  matter   7.  5 

Phosphoric  acid   trace. 


99.  8 

**  Shell-sand. 

Grit,  or  siliceous  sand  21.  6 

Carbonate  of  lime  71.  0 

Animal  matter  6.  7 

Phosphoric  acid  trace. 

Magnesia  trace. 


99.  3 


From  the  large  supply  of  ammonia  which  the  animal  matter  contained  in 
these  sands  would  yield,  and  their  extreme  richness  in  carbonate  of  lime,  tlicj 
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with  the'  materials  for  rendering  it  abundantly  fertile,  as  it 
were  offering  themselves  temptingly  for  use.  There  is  some- 
thing sadly  wrong  in  all  this,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
there  should  be  discontent. 

The  town  of  Bantry  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  bay. 
There  is  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  any  tonnage  to  come 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  houses,  and  there  are  4,000  inha* 
bitants  in  the  town,  according  to  the  last  census.  Sprat  and 
herring-fishing  and  curing,  and  line-fishing,  are  carried  on 
in  the  bay,  I  am  informed,  by  about  250  heads  of  families. 
About  50  heads  of  families  live  by  pig  jobbing,  buying  hides, 
as  butchers,  and  slaughter-house  attendants.  About  50 
heads  of  families  are  shopkeepers.  There  are  about  20 
nailers,  about  a  dozen  gentry,  doctors,  agents,  and  heads  of 
police  altogether.  These,  with  cobblers,  tailors,  blacksmiths, 
masons,  washerwomen,  sawyers,  &c.,  about  make  up  50  other 
heads  of  families ;  and  there  are  about  80  labourers  heads  of 
families,  or  altogether  480  heads  of  families  with  apparent 
means  of  living.   There  are  600  inhabited  houses,  which, 


must  neoeisarily  exerdse  an  important  influence  upon  vegetfttion,  more  particolarly 
the  corU-sand ;  but  the  effect  is  gradiuly  and  not  immediately  apparent. 

Payen  and  Bouasingault,  measuring  the  manuring  powers  of  different  sub- 
stances by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain,  make  coral-sand  more 
valuable  than  £urm.yard  manure,  as  appears  by  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment of  tiie  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  iu  one  hundred  parts  of  each. 


Nitrogen. 

Relatire 
Value. 

100  lbs.  of  Coral  Sand  (Merl)  contams  •   .  . 

0-512 
0-  40 
0-  13 

128 
100 
32i 

"  From  the  experiments  made  at  KUkerrin,  it  would  appear  that  two  years  at 
least  must  elapse  before  any  sensible  benefit  is  produced  by  the  application  of 
either  of  these  sands,  more  particularly  the  first  named ;  but  their  fertilising 
property  is  fully  manifested  upon  that  part  of  the  shore  which  has  been  most 
exposed  to  their  influence,  and  where  a  rich  carpet  of  white  dorer  covers  the 
Buftce  of  the  gnrand.'' 
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with  one  family  (though  many  have  two)  to  each  house, 
wonid  require  each  family  to  average  seven  in  number  to 
make  up  the  population  of  4,000.  This  leaves  120  families, 
or  some  800  people,  without  means  of  living.  I  am  assured 
that  about  60  families  live  entirely  by  begging;  the  rest  get 
a  job  to  do  when  they  can,  and  live  by  a  bit  of  garden  and  a 
pig,  and  by  raising  coral-sand  and  sea-weed  out  of  the  bay, 
which  they  sell.  This  may  account  for  the  apparent  wretch- 
edness of  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  Many  of  these  poor 
people  are  ejected  tenants  from  the  lands  of  middlemen 
falling  out  of  lease,  who  resort  to  the  town  to  seek  a  hovel,  and 
such  chance-work  as  they  can  get.  Others  of  them  ^*  squat'* 
themselves  on  some  rocky  and  uncultivated  patch,  contrive 
a  wretched  cabin  to  shelter  themselves,  and  on  their  backs 
carry  bog-earth  from  some  exhausted  bog  to  make  a  surfieuse 
on  the  rock,  and  grow  themselves  potatoes  on  which  to  exist. 
The  town  itself  is  surrounded  with  hills,  and  affords  scenery 
which  our  Torquay,  in  Devonshire,  can  scarcely  rivaL  But 
you  will  look  in  vain  for  the  handsome  villas,  for  the  taste, 
the  diffused  wealth,  the  thriving  activity,  the  order,  the  com- 
fort, the  cleanliness,  which  you  see  there.  Excepting  the 
court-house,  the  church,  and  the  hotel,  there  is  not  a  decent 
building  in  the  town.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  unflagged, 
and  filthy,  and  not  one  of  them  is  straight  for  one  hundred 
yards.  Four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  mud  hovels, 
such  as  you  see  in  the  country,  and  which  here  form  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  These  consist  usually  of  a  single 
room,  a  hole  for  a  window  with  a  board  in  it,  the  door 
generally  off  the  hingqs,  a  wicker-basket  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  or  an  old  butter-tub,  stuck  at  one  corner  of  the 
thatch  for  a  chimney,  the  pig,  as  a  matter  of  course,  inside 
the  cottage,  and  an  extensive  manufacture  of  manure  goings 
on  on  the  floor.  This  is  in  the  streets  of  Bantry.  Surely 
there  is  something  wrong  here  ?  Still,  however,  I  am  in- 
formed that  Bantry  is  improving.   Nay,  the  very  hotel~the 
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sole  hotel  in  this  town  of  600  houses — ^in  which  I  write,  is 
infinitely  below  any  ale-house  of  the  very  smallest  six-house 
village  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  nook  in  England  in  ordi- 
nary comfort  and  cleanliness.   Tet  the  landlord,  who  is  very 
civil  and  obliging,  is  of  necessity  making  money.  My  break- 
fast service  this  morning  was  a  curiosity.   Boasted  bean- 
coffee,  in  a  leaden  teapot,  the  spout  a-crooked  from  a  tumble, 
the  broken  handle  clumsily  tied  on  with  a  thick  cord,  and  an 
old  cork  stuck  in  a  hole  in  the  lid  where  the  knob  had  once 
been,  and  everything  else,  as  thd^  newspaper  paragraphists 
say,  "  en  staie"   The  dirtiness  of  the  room  kept  the  break- 
fast service  in  countenance.   These  things  are  so  customary 
here,  that  I  have  almost  ceased  to  notice  them.   In  that 
congregation  of  wretchedness  called  Cahirciveen,  in  Kerry^ 
— O'Connell's  own  town — I  was  awoke  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  incessant  bellowings  of  a  bull-calf  that  wanted  itr 
breakfast  m  the  room  below  me;  and  yet  these  hotel-keepers 
are  respectable  citizens.*   The  greater  part  of  Bantry  Bay  vs 
an  oyster-bed,  and  there  are  shrimps  for  the  catching ;  but 
for  neither  love  nor  money  will  you  get  either  oysters  or 
shrimps  in  Bantry.    Nobody  buys  them,  and  therefore  no- 
body gets  them ;  or  perhaps  it  is  as  likely  nobody  gets  them, 
and  therefore  nobody  buys  them.   In  England  men  make 
money  by  spending  money,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear. 
The  shopkeeper  eats  oysters,  and  the  oysterman  has  money, 
therefore,  to  buy  goods  off  the  shopkeeper.   When  a  teapot 
gets  dilapidated,  the  hotel-keeper  buys  a  new  one  from  the 
ironmonger,  and  the  ironmonger,  thus  supported,  can  afford 
to  take  his  wife  and  family  an  occasional  trip,  and  put  up  at 
the  hotel.   By  supplying  and  paying  for  their  mutual  wants 
they  create  mutual  wealth  and  comfort.   In  Ireland,  how- 


*  On  my  subteqaeat  to  Cahirciveen  (see  poii,  Letter  dated  from  KiU 
lamej),  I  foand  the  hotel  at  CahirdTeen  ao  fiirbiahed  up  in  oonaequence  of  the 
notoriety  H  hid  obtidned  that  I  acaroelj  knew  it. 
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erer,  there  are  Uiree  wmys  by  which  this  general  diflfbakm  of 
wealth  and  eomfort  is  lost, — fuat,  a  Tact  number  of  the 
people  hare  nothing  wherewith  to  haj  anything,  and  do  not 
therefiore  think  of  baying.  Thrir  condition  is  an  onlia|yyena 
Secondly,  there  are  a  very  goodly  nnmber  of  the  people  who^ 
baring  nothing  wherewith  to  bay,  yet  boy  Tcry  egtenaifdjy. 
In  these  caaea  the  onfortanate  shopkeeper  who  aeUa  does  not 
derire  any  profit  from  the  transaction.  Iliere  is  here  evi* 
dently  the  will  to  spend  money  withoat  the  means.  TUs  is 
a  misfortane  to  all  parties.  Thirdly,  there  are  those  who 
haye  the  means,  bat  who  have  not  the  heart  to  spond.  The 
nnmber  of  the  latter  gentlemen  is  pretty  nameroas»  and  it  is 
qaestionable  which  of  these  three  classes  of  citiaens  is  the 
most  beneficial  to  society  in  general — those  who  cannot  boy, 
those  who  bay  and  cannot  pay,  or  those  who  can  bat  wfll 
not  bay. 

In  the  prefitce  to  the  second  edition  of  hismost  nsefid  book 
on  the  Industrial  Besottrces  of  Ireland^  Dr.  Kane  tmly  says,*— 

M  AUthstii  iOiBidaiidpenMnMn(m£iiglsad*sii^arti^  gmr 
not  out  of  oratorical  ekganaas  but  from  hard-handed,  Mem,  and  per- 
severing work.  By  such  work  alone— work  of  mind  and  of  hndj  rait 
a  people  hope  to  advance.*' 

Alas !  how  true  is  this  description  as  applied  to  Ireland ! 
It  is  by  oratorical  elegancies"  alone  that  Ireland  seems  to 
struggle  to  advance.  How  many  rigmarole  speeches  in 
Conciliation-hall  will  manu&ctore  one  bale  of  doth!— ^ 
how  many  of  Dillon  Browne's  speeches,  for  ingt<^nf><>^  will 
make  one  steam-engine  ?  If  it  needed  a  demonstration,  Adam 
Smith  has  given  it,— that  Labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.** 
It  was  this  which  made  England  wealthy :  it  is  the  want  of  this 
which  makes  Ireland  wretched.^i^  But  if  there  is  no  one  to 
pay  for  work,  you  cannot  expect  people  to  work  for  the  lore 

*  "  It  ifl  certain  that  the  property  of  ererj  nation  dq>ends  ai  abniliitelj  on  Hm 
industry  of  iti  people  ai  the  nfety  of  a  ship  on  the  diUgenoe  of  the  marinen  who 
Hdl  in  her ;  and  therefbre  it  is  to  the  lait  degree  tn^^r^Wtt  on  na  to  eecus  tta 
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of  it.  Then  comes  the  reaction :  there  is  not  the  work  tor 
which  to  pay,  and  those  who  want  the  work,  and  are  ready 
to  pay  for  it,  if  it  is  not  there  to  be  had,  resort  dsewhere 
with  their  money.  If  there  is  no  demand  there  will  be  no 
supply ;  if  there  is  no  supply  the  demand  flies  to  the  maiket 
where  it  is.  Bat  who  is  to  create  the  demand  in  the  oomi- 
try  ?  Sorely  those  who  draw  firom  the  country  the  means 
which  naturally  ought  to  create  it  And  who  is  to  create  the 
supply?  The  people  in  ordinary  cases  would  do  this  (there 
being  a  demand)  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws ;  but  they 
work  for  reward — that  ii  their  impulse  to  labour.  But  if,  by 
an  absurd  ingenuity, — ^by  a  greediness  which  chokes  itself 
**— by  a  system  of  ^  killing  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
^ggs,"  Aat  reward  is  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  the  labourer, 
the  supply  will  cease,  even  though  the  demand  should  exist, 
and  the  demand  must  be  driven  away  for  want  of  the  supply. 
It  is  the  curse — ^the  blight  of  this  unfortunate  country,  that 
both  these  erils  exist  in  full  force  in  it.  Those  who  draw 
from  it  the  means  which  ought  to  create  a  demand  in  it  do 
not  in  it  create  a  demand.  And  the  very  same  men,  by 
refusing  to  give  leases,  and  by  equally  reftising  to  refund  to 
a  tenant  his  expenditure  in  improving  the  land,  if  he  should 
do  this  without  a  lease,  freeze  industry,  put  a  stop  to  im- 
provement, banish  labour,  and  stint  the  supply. 

One  or  other  of  these  two  things  a  tenant  has  a  riffht  to 
expect  if  he  improves  his  land— either  that  his  land  shall  be 
secured  to  him  for  a  term  sufficiently  long  to  repay  him  for 


great  point,  wlddi  W6  are  generaDj  reckoned  yery  defiscthe  in.'' — Dr.  Madden* t 
BefUctUma  and  Buolutiom  proper  fur  the  Gentlemen  qf  Ireland,  p.  203. 

If,  aa  Dr.  Chamberlain  compntei,  the  very  children  of  Norwich,  from  aix  to 
nxteen  years,  do  earn  12,000/.  per  annum  more  than  they  spend,  what  a  sum 
night  we  raise  to  the  public  by  the  hands  of  onr  Irish  children,  who  do  nothing. 
In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  trade  and  onr  mannfsctnres  have  not  yet 
reached,  the  natives  have  contracted  a  sort  of  natural  indisposition  to  labour,  and 
have  an  habitual  sloth,  which  nothing  can  remove  but  the  severest  laws." — Ibid^ 
p.  20ft. 
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the  money  and  labour  lie  invests  in  it,  or  that  he  shall  be 
paid  for  the  value  of  the  improvements  he  has  effected  in 
the  land,  if  the  landlord  will  not  give  him  a  lease,  and 
chooses  to  terminate  his  tenancy  and  increase  the  rent; 
This  is  simply  common  justice ;  for  he  has  then  invested 
his  labour  and  money,  not  on  his  own  land  to  benefit  him- 
self, but  on  his  landlord's  land  to  the  benefit  of  his  laadlonL 
If  a  merchant  employs  a  tailor  to  manu&cture  his  bale  of 
cloth  into  coats,  the  tailor,  if  the  merchant  refiise  to  paj 
him  for  his  labour  and  skill,  has  his  action  against  the 
merchant  for  the  value  of  his  work  and  labour.  It  is  simply- 
just  that  he  should  have  it  But  if  a  landlord,  or  a  middle* 
man  aping  landlord,  employs  a  farmer  to  manufacture  his 
l>og  into  corn-fields,  or  permits  him  to  do  it  under  a  fiilse 
j)retence  of  security  that  he  shall  repay  himself  for  his 
iabour,  and  then  takes  from  him  the  corn-fields  so  manu- 
factured without  repaying  him,  then  has  the  tenant  no 
action  against  his  landlord  for  the  value  of  his  work  and 
labour  so  expended.  This  constitutes  the  difference  between 
the  law  as  regards  merchants  and  the  law  as  r^ards  land- 
lords. The  one  must  pay  for  permissive  labour  employed 
for  his  benefit  with  cash  down,  or  a  check  on  hb  banker ; 
the  other  need  only  wipe  off  such  little  scores  with  a  notice 
to  quit,  or  an  action  of  ejectment.  The  latter  course  has 
pldnly  an  advantage  over  the  former — that  is,  for  the  land, 
lord.  The  landlords  who  have  the  privilege  Qf  making  these 
laws  have  always  had  a  very  clear  perception  that  this  was 
an  advantage.  But  then,  as  Lord  Eldon  used  to  put  it, 
"  on  the  other  hand,"  the  farmers  are  not  so  stupid  as  not 
to  see  that  the  scale  is  not  quite  even — ^that  they  peep 
through  the  other  end  of  the  telescope:  through  the  end 
the  landlords  peep  through  the  profits  of  the  system  (sup- 
posing it  to  proceed)  are  very  considerably  magnified  to 
their  advantage;  but  taking  a  farmer's  peep  through  the 
other  end  shows  the  profits  to  them  to  be  infinitesimally 
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small,  and  the  vision  of  probable  advantage  so  minute,  and 
indistinct,  and  uncertain,  and  distant,  that  the  poor  farmers 
in  despair  cease  their  manufacture  of  bogs  into  corn-fields^ 
and  the  landlords'  bogs  remain  bogs,  and  repay  both  them 
and  their  tenants  with  bog-returns  and  bog-profits.  This 
is  but  another  elucidation  of  the  adage,  that  after  all^ 
honestj  is  the  best  policy."  The  simple  truth  is^  that 
this  principle  of  landlord  and  tenant-law  is  not  honest ;  and 
its  impolicy  is  seen  in  the  bogs  and  wastes  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  in  the  diminished  supply  and  the  want  of  demand. 

I  can  imagine  some  of  your  readers  exclaiming,  This  is 
all  very  well,  you  know,  but  this  is  mere  talk."  I  assure 
them  it  is  not  mere  talk,  as  a  perusal  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Land  Commissioners  at  this  town  of  Bantry 
would  convince  them.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  (Part  II.,  p.  924),  38 
families,  comprising  230  individuals,  have  been  ejected  from 
the  property  of  Lord  Kenmare  in  the  barony  of  Bantry  since 
1840.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  flatly  contradicted  by  Mr. 
Gallwey,  the  agent. 

Mr.  Michael  Murphy,  miller,  of  Dunimark,  says  in  his 
evidence  (Part  II.,  p.  930),— 

I  am  acquainted  with  many  cases  in  which  the  tenantry  on  the  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  have  been  very  hardly,  indeed  cruelly  treatedt 
and  subjected  to  arbitrary  exactions,  by  a  person  employed  as  the  under* 
agent  of  that  nobleman." 

He  says  further  on — , 

"  The  term  of  letting  is  generally  from  year  to  year."  "  The  effect  of 
this  mode  of  tenure  is  to  make  the  tenants  completely  subservient  to  their 
landlords,  and  to  place  them  in  subjection  to  the  persons  employed  under 
the  landlords  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible  to  those  unacquainted  with  th^ 
fact  from  actual  knowledge  and  experience.  It  has  also  the  effect  of  ren* 
dering  the  tenantry  utterly  careless  about  improving  their  condition.'* 

Mr.  Gallwey,  the  agent,  says  this  evidence  springs  from 
a  hostile  feeling  in  Mr.  Murphy  towards  him. 
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Furtlier  on  Mr.  Murphy  says  (p.  932), — 

liave  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  the  land  was  properij  cot- 
tiyated,  the  popiikticm  ivould  not  be  too  great  in  the  baioiiy  if  it  WIS  tl^ 
times  its  present  number.** 

William  Neale,  a  tenant,  swears  that  his  rent  under  a 
middleman  was  increased  by  Lord  Kenmare's  agent  from 
18/.  As.  to  30/.,  on  the  lease  falling  in ;  that  he  could  not 
pay  the  rent,  and  that  he  was  tamed  oat  without  being 
allowed  anything  for  the  improvements  he  had  made ; 
moreover,  that  he  was  compelled  to  bribe  the  driver,  or 
bailiff,  by  giving  him  5/.,  and  that  the  tenantry  generally 
paid  him  bribes  (p.  934). 

Mr.  Gallwey,  the  agent,  flatly  contradicts  each  of  these 
statements. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Barry,  the  Boman  Catholic  priest,  b 
asked  (p.  941),— 

^  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  extensive  removals  of  tenantry  in  the 
district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — ^Yes,  the  most  brutal.  I  have 
known  an  instance  where  there  were  persons,  of  an  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter, willing  to  pay  the  highest  rent  which  could  be  put  up  on  land  in 
the  countiy  by  their  industxy  and  exertions,  and  they  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  world. 

^Recently  ?^Yes ;  there  have  been  some  instances  within  thtf  year. 
^  Were  those  persons  tenants  who  had  previously  paid  their  rent  re- 
gularly P — Yes,  and  were  willing  to  pay  to  the  last." 

These  statements  have  reference  chiefly  to  Lord  Ken- 
mare's  estate.  Mr.  Gallwey  contradicts  them,  and  attributes 
them  to  resentment  against  himself. 

Mr.  W.  O'Sullivan  complains  that  he  was  turned  out  of 
the  land  on  which  he  was  born,  that  a  higher  rent  was  put 
upon  it,  and  the  new  tenant  was  broken  in  two  years.  That 
there  is  a  "  regular  system  of  oppression"  practised  by  the 
driver  under  Mr.  Gallwey,  and  that  "  cows,  sheep,  and 
money,  and  everything  is  given  to  him"  as  bribes  (p.  946). 

Mr.  Gdllwey  denies  the  whole  of  this. 
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TlmoUij  Connor  complains  (p.  946)  that  he  was  turned 
oat  of  his  house  on  the  lease  falling  in  because  he  would  not 
give  a  bribe  of  5/.  to  the  driver. 

Mr.  Gallwey  says  he  was  turned  out  because  he  was  a 
quarrelsome  tenant,  and  that  the  driver  is  warned  against 
taking  bribes. 

Cornelius  Connor  gives  similar  evidence  (p.  946). 

"  Do  you  remember  anytlmig  whkh  paased  between  you  and  Dennis 
Snllivan,  the  driver,  about  a  eow  ? — ^Yes. 

*^  What  WBi  it  P^Sullivan  sent  a  man  to  me  and  asked  me  for  a  bribe, 
and,  as  I  could  not  give  a  bribe,  I  offered  a  cow.  This  was  four  years  ago.** 

The  bribe,  it  appears,  was  in  order  to  get  some  land. 
Mr.  Qallwey  gives  the  same  answer  to  this  witness  as  to 
the  last. 

Cornelius  Henry  Donovan  complains  that  he  laid  out 
2002.  in  building  a  house  on  some  land.  He  was  asked  10/. 
more  rent,  which  he  refused  to  pay,  and  was  turned  out 
without  any  compensation  (p.  947). 

Mr.  Gallwey  says  he  was  turned  out  because  he  was 
obstinate  and  refused  to  pay  the  rent  the  place  was  worth. 

I  have  simply  here  given  you  a  digest  of  the  evidence  on 
both  sides.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  offer  an  opinion  upon  it, 
for  one  naturally  shrinks  from  meddling  with  a  question  in 
which  truth  has  so  many  aspects,  where  gentlemen  on  the 
one  side  are  ready  to  state  upon  their  oaths  that  black  is 
black,"  whilst  gentlemen  on  the  other  are  equally  ready  to 
assert,  upon  their  oaths  too,  that  this  is  all  a  mistake,  for 
that  "  black  is  not  black  at^U,  but  a  lovely  white."  The 
reference  backwards  and  forwards  to  these  pros  and  cons 
has  brought  under  my  eye  the  immense  mass  of  downright 
flat  contradictions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendices 
to  each  volume  of  evidence.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count 
them,  and  fiud  310;  and  there  are  at  least  double  this 
number  dispersed  throughout  the  evidence  on  oath.  That 
is  to  say,  in  about  1,000  instances  the  statements  made 
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before  Lord  Devon  upon  oath  have  been  flatly  contradicted 
upon  oath.  After  this  Very  convincing  proof  of  the  varietj 
of  aspects  which  truth  assumes  in  Ireland — for  there  is  not 
a  doubt  about  it,  but  that  every  one  of  these  gentlemen^  on 
both  sides,  swore  to  the  truth, — I  ought  to  esteem  myself 
most  fortunate  in  having  been  subjected  to  only  two  formal 
contradictions:  one  from  a  reverend  gentleman  in  CSavan, 
who  thought  a  statement  of  mine  about  him  not  compli- 
mentary, and  explained  it  away  "  on  the  other  side" — ^we 
were  both  right,  of  course;  the  other,  from  an  unhappy 
agent  in  Donegal,  who,  in  the  elucidation  of  his  view  of 
the  truth,  happened  in  the  conflict  to  get  hold  of  the 
unpleasant  end  of  the  stick to  be  sure,  this  v^as  not  his 
fault,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  satisfied.* 

There  is  other  evidence,  however,  which  must  be  taken, 
to  be  unbiassed  on  either  side — the  evidence  of  landowners 
in  the  district,  which  too  plainly  indicates  on  whose  shoul- 


*  Since  this  letter,  however,  was  written,  Mr.  O'Connell  took  upon  himidlf  to 
contradict,  in  characteristic  phraseology,  mj  testimonj  regarding  his  propcrtj  in 
Kerry.  A  reference  to  the  letter  dated  from  Killamey,  po9t,  will  show  iStmt  he  is 
the  least  happy  of  any  of  his  fellows  in  exposure ;  and,  to  use  the  mildest  phrsM^ 
his  eontradieiiotu  have  been  proved  to  be  most  enormous  mistak§if  idiich  it  is 
my  firm  belief  he  would  give  something  less  than  his  annual  tribute  never  to  hare 
made.  It  is  a  kind  of  law  of  human  nature — or,  rather,  it  is  a  ivj  common 
idling  of  human  nature— for  men  to  become  sycophantic  to  every  gre^t  man,  and 
to  every  man  in  a  position  of  influence  and  power.  The  reader  may  take  mj 
assurance  for  &ct,  that  in  Ireland  this  is,  at  the  least,  as  true  as  it  is  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Connell  has  his  sycophants-— a 
swarm  of  crawling,  creeping,  cringing,  lying  reptiles,  who  live  the  di^^raoe  of  our 
common  nature.  From  these  creatur^  it  may  be  well  conceived  that  a  perfect 
storm  of  abuse,  contradiction,  calumny,  and  coarse  personality,  was  heaped  upon 
me.  They,  however,  did  this  good  public  service — for  which  they  deserve  my 
thanks,  which  is  the  only  notice  I  will  take  of  them — that,  by  their  servility  to 
the  Liberator,**  (so  called) — by  their  calumnies  and  abuse  of  myself  for  stating 
the  truth  regarding  him — they  made  the  whole  facts  so  known  and  so  mudi  a 
matter  of  public  comment,  that  when  the  true  character  of  the  Liberator"  was 
subsequently  proved,  his  exposure  and  defeat  were  the  more  complete  and  signal. 
Henceforth,  perhaps,  his  servile  adulators  (if  any  such  now  there  be)  will  remem- 
ber the  adage, — Magna  e$t  Veritas  et  pravalebit.** 
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ders  must  rest  the  blame  and  the  fault  of  there  being 
uncuItiYated  wastes,  wretched  cultivation,  and  misery  in 
this  district. 

Mr.  John  O'Connell,  landowner,  of  Bantry — no  relative 
at  all,  by  the  way,  of  the  gentleman  whose  portrait  you 
painted  the  other  day  "  i*  the  act  to  kick,"* — ^has  encouraged 
his  tenants  at  Skibbereen  to  grow  green  crops,  and  they  are 
banning  to  do  so.   But  he  says, — 

^  The  landlords  must  press  the  people  to  do  so,  and  Encourage  them, 
and  Itbey  must  make  them  allowanoes,  because  the  high  rent  of  the  land 
will  not  admit  of  it,  unless  the  people  are  remunerated  to  some  extent.  • 
...  I  know  that  all  the  land  in  the  country  is  oyer-let  The  knd 
cannot  bear  at  present  what  is  put  upon  it  The  people  pay  too  much 
for  their  land— that  I  am  ready  to  admit  myself  as  a  landlord.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  expect  too  much.** — (Page  938.)t 

*  See  ^pendiz,  12. 

f  "  It  is  of  DO  use  to  insist  on  a  rent,  from  the  generality  of  Iri^  tenants,  audi 
as  a  firmer  of  iiili  and  c^gntal  might  afford  to  pay.  If  sach  a  rent  ia  wanted,  he 
must  first  be  given  the  ikill  and  the  capital  required,  otherwise  it  would  be  like 
the  Egyptian  order  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  The  thing  would  be  totally  out 
of  his  power ;  and  the  sure  consequence  must  always  be,  that  as  the  horse  which 
is  overburdened  wiU  not  draw,  so  the  tenant  that  is  so  overcharged  as  to  make 
him  lose  hope  of  being  able  to  live  by  the  land  instead  of  paying  the  exorbitant 
rent  demanded  (or  even  as  much  of  it  as  he  reasonably  might),  will  pay  nothing. 
He  will,  by  every  device  and  pretence  that  can  be  resorted  to,  get  everything 
possible  out  of  the  farm,  with  a  view,  if  he  finds  he  cannot  live  where  he  is,  to 
carry  off  as  much  as  he  can,  that  he  may  live  elsewhere ;  and  any  one  who  has 
been  employed  in  the  management  of  estates  shortly  after  the  peace  of  1814,  when 
the  (produce  of  land  declined  so  much  as  to  make  the  war-rents  more  than  the 
tenants  could  pay  from  the  produce  of  the  land,  will  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement." — Prize  Etiay  on  the  Management  qf  Estates  in  Ireland, 
by  William  Blacker,  Esq.  p.  5. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  rent  ought  not  to  be  such  as  to  enable  the  tenant  to 
pay  it  without  calling  forth  that  exertion  and  industry  which  he  may  be  fiurly 
expected  to  employ. 

The  miserable  appearance  of  some  farms,  held  under  old  leases  at  nominal 
rents,  contrasted  with  the  adjoining  lands,  let  at  a  Mr  and  moderate  rate,  wiU 
sufficiently  prove  this  assertion." — Ibid.  p.  6. 

"  The  landlord  in  embarrassment  wiU  be  driven  for  relief  to  high  rents  and 
harsh  measures,  under  which  all  those  of  his  tenants  must  suffer  except  the  few 
who  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  their  landlord's  distress,  and  procure  for 
themselves  beneficial  bargains  by  opportunely  affording  relief  in  some  pressmg 
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It  mppem  that  knd  is  let  bjr  tender  or  fimpnil,  mmi 
thmt  sneh  is  the  eompetitioa  that  if  4(ML  be  asked  for  kad 
worth  only  lOL  there  will  be  twenty  applicants  for  ity"  aad 
the  highest  bidder  is  nsoallj  accepted. 

This  same  gentleman  says  fnrther  on  (p.  939),  in  proof  of 
what  landlords  may  eflleet  by  looking  after  the  interota  of 
their  tenantry,— 

"  I  have  a  pniperU  that  eame  into  my  hands  about  fifteen  yemn  ago; 
there  were  about  700  niri  a  §ot  nnqile  pnipertf.  They  wcr  tibe 
moit  refitadory  men  m  the  eoontiy,  pri»fi^bten^  sad  the  head  of  a 
faetion;  they  paid  no  rent— ihcy  got  into  anear.  It  waa  the  calala  of 
Lord  Birendale.  I  booglit  the  pcopertj,  and  tent  for  them  Bnaw&fedy 
upon  bojing  it,  and  squared  the  acooonts:  they  owed  fiMir  yean  reat;  I 
forgave  them  three  and  eommenced  with  one  year,  and  they  are  payipK 
me  one  half-year's  rent  in  hand.  They  are  paying  the  original  rent  still, 
and  there  are  not  now  in  this  coontzy  a  more  oomfiatable  dasa  of  ten- 
antry; and  instead  of  heing  in  the  pahlic-hoose^  and  at  the  ftin  and 
markets  fighting,  they  are  well  clothedp  and  ereiy  man  has  a  dated  hoase 
and  ham,  where  there  was  nothing  hot  poverty  and  uidigcnce.* 

He  simply  enoooraged  them  in  building  the  hooaea,  and 
gave  them  leases.   He  says  afterwards^ — 

I  know  that  those  who  hold  by  lease  are  heeomipg  ladnstrkwi  and 
making  money." 

Mr.  Samael  Hutchins,  magistrate  and  landed  proprietor, 
speaks  of  the  great  facilities  that  exist  for  making  improre- 
ments  in  the  land  (p.  942).   He  is  asked, — 

**  In  any  of  the  other  districts  you  hare  reienred  to  (Mscroom,  Gutay, 
Skibbereen,  and  Charlerille)  has  any  pkn  been  acted  upon  by  the  land- 


emergency,  or  rapplying  the  means  of  some  desired  indolccnoe.  These  ooa- 
tncu,  however  beneficial  to  the  tenant,  are  not  always  of  adrantage  to  Oic  estate. 
From  tuck  trantaetiona  most  cosmionly  arises  that  injarioas  dsM  ef  pcisous 
denominated  '  middlemen/  who,  invested  tkertkif  with  a  temporary  power  over 
the  loilf  and  anreitrained  by  thoie  feelings  which  hereditary  property  is  ralcaktfwl. 
to  create, '  whofe  own  the  sheep  are  not,'  oppress  to  the  nttermost  die  wxetdied 
tenantry,  whose  unhappy  lot  it  is  to  be  brought  ander  tbdr  ooiitroL"~/lML 
p.  2. 
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tads  to  eneoonge  impmrementa  ?— belkye  not  Very  little  effort  has 
been  made  at  improTements  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Matters  are  im* 
pIOTing  generally,  hut  not  by  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  landlordSf  or 
very  little.'' 

Mr.  Bichard  White,  a  landed  proprietor  near  Bantry, 
who  was  educated  in  England  and  came  over  with  English 
habits,  and  who  has  managed  his  own  estate  for  twenty 
years,  says, — 

I  same  into  this  ooontiy  determined  to  pursue  a  totally  different 
system  to  any  other  landlord,  which  was,  to  give  an  enoonragiojg  lease  for 
three  lives.** 

He  assisted  his  tenants,  devoted  his  time  to  the  personal 
inspection  of  the  tenants  and  their  farms,  and  the  result  is, 
in  his  own  words,— 

*^  Since  I  have  done  so^  I  have  not  made  a  distress  upon  my  estate,  nor 
turned  out  a  man;  and  I  am  perfectly  eonmneed  that  my  estate  has  not 
only  doubted  itself ^  hut  trMed  itself,  in  value,  m  lA^  last  eighteen  years/' 

Further  on  he  says, — 

"  I  flatter  myself  there  is  not  a  better  paid  estate  in  the  country.** 
"  Do  you  attribute  the  improved  condition  of  your  property  and  the 
better  payment  of  the  rent  to  giving  leases?— Yes,  I  do,  solely.  I  am 
satisfied,  if  the  landlords  would  give  leases  to  the  tenants,  and  if  it  was 
the  &shion  to  do  it,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misfortune  in  the  country  that 
would  not  exist** 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Payne,  agent  to  Lord  Berehaven, 
says  (p,  935), — 

It  is  certainly  a  pity  that  there  is  not  a  legislative  enactment  insuring 
the  advantages  of  his  outlay  to  the  tenant.  It  is  only  an  act  of  justice 
and  prudence.** ..."  Mutual  protection  ought  to  be  the  object/* 

Well,  but  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  And  I  have  before 
me  the  names  of  ten  tenants,  all  with  families,  averaging 
six  in  a  family,  six  of  whom  have  had  actions  of  ejectment 
commenced  against  them  within  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
the  other  four  received  notice  to  quit  last  rent-day,  not  one 
of  whom  I  am  informed  owes  a  fraction  of  rent.  They  don't 
know  why  they  are  turned  out.   This  is  on  Lord  Kenmare's 
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property.  These  men  and  their  families  will  necessarily 
resort  either  to  Bantry  or  to  the  comer  of  a  bog,  and  become 
inhabitants  of  hovels,  and  beggars.  What  are  they  to  do  in 
Bantry  ?  There  is  no  trade,  and  no  encouragement  to  trade. 
They  mast,  therefore,  add  their  mite  of  starvation  to  those 
already  starving  for  want  of  employment.  Lord  Kenmare 
is  reputed  to  be  a  benevolent  man ;  and  there  may  be  a 
cause  for  turning  these  tenants  out,  and  there  is  certainly 
the  right  to  do  it.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  make  Bantry 
a  city  of  palaces,  nor  yet  to  have  a  thriving  and  contented 
people ;  for  these  people  mttst  starve,  and  perhaps  do  worse. 

Is  it  not,  then,  apparent  that  neglect  and  want  of  encour- 
agement of  the  people  have  had  much  to  do  in  making  the 
country  what  it  is  ?  And  the  neglect  has  been  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  attend  to  her 
interests — ^whose  dttfy^  in  fact,  this  was.  Where  ordinary 
attention  to  an  estate  and  to  a  tenantry  has  been  exhibited, 
we  have  seen  the  value  of  an  estate  trebled  in  eighteen 
years,"  and  the  people  made  comfortable  and  happy* 

Surely  the  Bantry  evidence  ought  not  to  be  without  its 
lesson  to  neglectful  landlords. 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 

CORK  AND  rrS  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES;  ITS  NEGLECTED 
AGRICULTURE,  FISHERIES,  AND  MINERAL  WEALTH.— 
COMPARISON  BETWEEN  CORNWALL  AND  CORK. 

Descriptioii  of  Cork — Neglect  of  Bishing  and  CnltiTation,  and  the  Wealth  tliefle 
occupations  would  produce— >The  Social  Remedy — The  Mineral  Wealth  of  the 
county  of  Cork — Comparison  between  the  people  of  Cornwall  and  Cork- 
Enterprise  and  Industry  make  the  people  of  one  County  rich,  with  few  bounties 
of  Nature ;  whilst  the  people  of  the  latter  County  are  poor  and  nuserablCf  with 
every  natural  advantage,  because  of  their  deficient  Enterprise  and  Industry. 

Cork,  NoTember20. 
It  is  in  some  degree  expected  that  when  you  write  from  a 
town  you  will  notice  its  peculiarities  and  its  capabilities — 
that  you  will,  in  fact,  localize  your  letter  according  to  its 
date.  The  larger,  however,  is  the  town  you  visit,  the  more 
impossible  does  such  a  task  become,  unless,  indeed,  you  give 
your  communication  the  character  of  a  mere  descriptive 
directory.  This,  however,  is  not  my  object ;  I  have  to  deal 
with  the  condition  of  the  people  more  than  with  the  towns  in 
which  some  of  them  may  dwell. 

It  will  be  enough,  then,  perhaps,  on  this  subject  to  say 
that  Cork  is  a  very  extensive,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  well* 
built  city.  It  stands  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills 
closely  impinging  upon  it,  from  which  fine  prospects  of  the 
city  below  are  afforded.   Many  of  the  streets  ascend  these 
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hills,  and  give  a  degree  of  picturesque  beauty  to  parts  of  the 
citjy  warranting  the  title  by  which  Cork-men  lore  to  design 
nate  it,  "  that  beautiful  city,  called  Cork.'*   A  fine  river  runs 
through  the  town  into  the  harbour  of  Cork,  which  is  eleven 
miles  below  the  city ;  and  the  quays  of  the  river  exhibit 
much  mercantile  bustle.  About  500  vessels  of  small  tonnage 
trade  to  the  place,  and  there  are  several  steamers.  The 
principal  trade  consists  in  the  export  of  pigs,  live  cattle, 
eggs,  com,  butter,  and  provisions  for  the  English  markets. 
There  are  twelve  good  markets  in  the  town  to  supply  the 
population,  which  amounts  to  100,000  inhabitants.  There 
is  a  celebrated  porter  brewery  in  the  town — that  of  Messrs. 
Beamish  and  Crawford — which,  before  Father  Mathews's 
temperance  movement,  brewed  100,000  barrels  a  year.  The 
temperance  movement  at  once  reduced  the  quantity  brewed 
to  one-half.   Its  manufacture,  however,  has  completely  ral- 
lied again.   There  are  many  fine  public  buildings  in  the 
town,  and  the  city  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  staff  of  the 
southern  military  district  of  Ireland.    There  is  also  a  mili- 
tary gaol  in  the  barracks,  on  a  plan  introduced  by  Colonel 
Mansell,  of  limerick,  with  much  success,  by  which  solitary 
confinement  and  labour  are  given  as  punishments  to  soldiera, 
under  military  supervision,  and  they  are  punished  for  offences 
and  reformed  without  being  degraded.   There  is  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  here,  too,  which,  by  an  odd  kind  of  contradic- 
tion, is,  in  fact,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  a  political  discus* 
sion-shop  on  the  question  of  repeal.    Politics  and  commerce 
have,  it  is  true,  a  distant  relationship  ;  but  how  the  extension 
of  commerce,  which,  it  must  be  presumed,  is  the  object  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  can  be  promoted  by  repealing  the 
union  of  the  country  with  the  most  commercial  country  on 
the  globe,  and  by  shutting  up  Ireland— one  of  the  least  com- 
mercial countries  on  the  globe — ^to  itself,  is  a  species  of  Irish, 
or  rather  Cork  repeal  logic,  which  it  is  not  worth  while 
further  to  dilate  upon.   Generally,  however,  there  is  peroep- 
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tible  in  Cork  an  eyident  spirit  of  commercial  actiyity,  to 
which  they  are  indebted  not  a  little  to  the  encouragement  of 
their  neighbours  across  the  water  (whom  these  repealing 
gentlemen  traduce  because  they  are  their  best  customers),  and 
to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  commerce  and  improyement  of 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  who  have  settled  amongst  them, 
who  conduct  and  own  their  most  eztensiye  establishments, 
and  whom  also  it  is  theffishion  of  these  repealing  gentlemen, 
by  way  of  reproach,  but  with  most  questionable  taste,  to 
term  foreigners."  A  railroad  is  in  progress  of  construction 
from  Bandon  to  Cork  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  town  in  opening  its  markets  to  a  distant 
district  to  the  west ;  and  eventually  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try between  Cork  and  Dublin  will  be  connected  by  railway, 
the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  such  a  line,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Dublin  and  Cashel  Railway,  having  passed 
last  session  of  Parliament. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  which  strikes  any  traveller 
through  Ireland  is  the  uniformity  of  neglect  of  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  of  misery  amongst  the  people,  which  are 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  Will  draining  improve  and  enrich 
the  country — draining  is  neglected,  and  the  people  exist  in 
poverty.  Will  liming  and  green-cropping  turn  bogs  into 
fertile  fields,  and  give  plenty  to  the  inhabitants, — ^liming  and 
green-cropping  are  unpractised,  and  the  people  starve.  Will 
fishing  on  the  coasts,  on  any  persevering  and  sensible  plan, 
insure  comfort  and  wealth — the  people  so  manage  it  that 
they  barely  live  by  it,  while  their  neighbours  from  the  oppo- 
site coast  come  and  take  the  fish  before  their  eyes,  and  make 
money  by  it.  Does  the  country  exhibit  mineral  wealth 
easily  to  be  won,  and  insuring  employment  and  comfort  to 
the  whole  community,  and  wealth  to  the  proprietors — the 
mineral  wealth  is  left  where  it  has  ever  been,  in  the  bowels 
of  its  native  mountains,  the  people  pine  for  want  of  employ 
ment,  and  the  proprietors  remain  inactive,  surrounded  by  a 
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ttietliwork  of  financial  difficulties.  These  reflections  wer^ 
strongly  impressed  upon  me  in  my  journey  from  Bantry  to 
this  city,  and  are  lamentably  borne  out  by  evidence.  Some 
few  miles  out  of  Cork,  between  Inishannon  and  Ballyhass^, 
you  see  cottages  by  the  road-side  the  delapidation  and 
irretehedness  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  There  is  a  deep 
Talley  extending  for  several  miles  in  length,  and  of  consider- 
able width,  in  which  for  ages  the  dfbris  of  the  surrounding 
Inlls  has  been  deposited.  Through  the  centre  of  it  runs  the 
Carrigaline  river,  a  small  slaggish  stream,  which,  for  want  of 
deepening,  floods  the  whole  valley,  and  renders  it  a  bog.  The 
TaHey  is  called  from  this  Anabog."  I  am  assured  that  such 
portions  of  the  valley  as  have  been  drained  are  the  finest  lands 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  bear  the  heaviest  crops.  Deepen^ 
ing  the  bed  of  the  river  and  increasing  the  fall  would  afford 
effectual  means  of  draini^.  Yet  one  of  those  miserable 
squabbles  in  which  Irishmen  think  it  a  luxury  to  indulge,  pre- 
vents its  drainage,  and  there,  by  the  high  road-side  for  miles, 
lies  a  valley  naturally  of  the  richest  land,  now  a  profitless 
swamp,  and  the  people  are  squatted  starving  on  insufficient 
garden-plotsbeside  it.  Mr.  Camegie,of  Northesk,  a  gentlemati 
who  holds  extensive  agencies  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  who 
has  exerted  himself  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  a 
letter  on  draining,"  addressed  by  him  to  the  tenants  on  two 
extensive  estates — the  Massy  and  Hutchinson  estates,  in  this 
county — says,  "he  found  the  land  not  yielding  one-quarter  the 
produce  that  it  would  if  regularly  drained  and  subsoiled;'* 
**the  tenants  all  anxious  to  get  more  land,  although  they  had 
not  cultivated  or  improved  the  half  of  what  they  had,  which, 
if  drained,  subsoiled,  and  limed,  would  give  them  more  than 
sufficient  employment,  and  treble  the  crops."*    He  tried 

''In  England  or  Scotland,  no  man  without  capital  would  think  of  famln^y 
luiy  more  than  he  would  of  setting  up  an  extensive  mercantile  establishment  with- 
out it,  but  in  Ireland  we  all  know  that  a  great  portion  of  those  who  are  called 
fannen  ban  ii8Ltb«r  skill  nor  capital.   The-  land  which  they  hold  it  wor  Mt, 
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himself  this  syBtem  of  improvement,  to  set  an  example  to  the 
tenants,  and  grew  the  finest  crop  of  yellow  Dantzio  wheat, 
that  had  been  seen  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  on  land  which  no 
one  ever  thought  of  sowing,"  and  which  grew  only  sour 
grass  and  rushes  before,  and  where,  of  course,  the  people 
were  always  poor,* 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  country  that  does  not  re- 
quire draining,"  says  Mr.  Saarsfield,  of  Doughcloyne,  near 
Cork,  before  the  Land  Commissioners  (Part  III.  p.  1). 

Without,  however,  quoting  a  mass  of  evidence  to  support 
this  position,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  one  quotation 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Shea,  of  Reanies,  in  the  barony  of 

and  eannot  be  made  prodacttve  in  the  hands  of  such  occupiers.  Althoogh  thef 
hare  no  means  to  cultivate  the  land  out  of  which  they  hare  dragged  die  ritala, 
and  made  it  as  poor  as  diemselTes,  jet,  having  no  other  means  of  existence,  they 
dfaig  to  it,  and  would  almost  as  soon  part  with  their  lives  as  leave  it."— Ire//er  /a 
Lord  Carberry,  by  Jame9  Oameyie,  Efq.,  Land  Agent,  Cork. 

"The  tenants  in  the  south  of  Ireland  are  generally  men  without  sufficient 
capital  for  the  lands  which  they  hold.  A  man  with  a  capital  of  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  would  take  a  form  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  No]man 
in  England  or  Scotland  would  think  of  such  a  thing.  But  that  respectable  class 
of  yeomanry  which  is  the  strength  and  pride  of  England  is  unknown  here." — 
Ibid. 

*  The  land  of  Ireland  is  uneven,  mountainous,  soft,  watry,  woody,  and  open 
to  windes  and  flouds  of  raine,  and  so  fenny  as  it  hath  bogges  upon  the  very  tops 
of  mountaines,  not  bearing  man  or  beast,  but  dangerous  to  passe,  and  such  bogi 
are  frequent  over  all  Ireland." — Fynes  Mory90n*9  Itinerary,  London,  1617. 
Part  3,  p.  159. 

"  The  fields  are  not  onely  most  apt  to  feede  cattail,  but  yeeld  also  great  iacreas3 
of  come.  I  will  freely  say,  that  I  observed  the  winter's  cold  to  be  ftir  more  mild 
then  it  is  in  England,  so  as  the  Irish  paitures  are  more  greene,  and  so  likewise 
the  gardens  al  winter  time ;  but  that  in  summer,  by  reason  of  the  cloudy  ayre  and 
watry  soile,  the  heate  of  the  sunne  hath  not  such  power  to  ripen  come  and  fruits, 
so  as  their  harvsst  is  much  later  then  in  England.  Also  I  observed  that  the  best 
sorts  of  flowers  and  fruits  are  much  rarer  in  Ireland  then  in  England,  which, 
notwithstanding,  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  inhabitants  then  to  ths  ayre." — 
Ibid,  Part  3,  p.  159. 

Ireland  yeelds  much  flax,  which  the  inhabitants  work  into  yarnc,  and  export 
the  same  in  great  quantity ;  and,  of  old,  they  had  such  plenty  of  linnsn  cloth,  as 
the  wild  Irish  used  to  weare  thirty  or  forty  elles  in  a  shirt,  al  gathered  and 
wrinckl3d  and  washed  in  saffron,  because  they  never  put  them  off"  till  they  were 
worae  out." — Ibid,  Part  3,  p.  160. 

E  E  2 
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Kinalea,  in  this  county,  which  embodies  in  it  the  pith  of  the 
majority  of  the  evidence  on  this  subject.  He  says  (ibid.  Part 
III.  page  26). 

The  district  is  for  the  most  part  hounded  on  the  east  and  south-east 
and  west  hy  the  sea-coast.*' 

That  is,  there  are  facilities  for  fishing,  and  obtaining  sea- 
weed and  sea-sand,  for  manure,  on  all  sides  of  it. 

The  soil  is  not  rich,  hut  productive ;  the  population  is  entixdy  de- 
pendent on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  suhsistence.  The  district  is  very 
thickly  inhabited.  The  great  nugority  of  the  people,  both  farmers  and 
labourers,  are  yery  poor,  and  obliged  to  live  from  year's  end  to  year*s  end 
on  the  worst  description  of  potato,  without  either  meat,Jhhf  or  mtZlb;  and 
are  very  often  reduced  to  a  limited  quantity  of  the  same,  though  the 
district  produces  a  vast  supply  of  the  best  description  of  that  esculent  fbr 
the  market  The  houses  are  in  general  of  a  bad  description,  being  com- 
posed of  mud  and  covered  with  straw.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wet  land,  very  capable  of  being  drained  and  made  productive.** 

With  such  poverty  and  want  of  employment  among  a 
dense  population,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  wet  land, 
capable  of  being  drained  and  made  productive,"  beside  them, 
it  would  seem  to  require  no  Solomon  to  find  out  a  social  re- 
medy, without  looking  for  a  remedy  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  for  existing  distress  and  poverty,  owing  to  the  want  of 
employment.  "  We  want  employment ;  we  have  no  food/* 
say  the  people.  "  Employ  labour,  guided  by  intelligence, 
upon  me,  and  I  will  produce  abundance  of  food,"  says  the 
land.  As  you  are  side  by  side,"  anybody  but  a  Repealer 
would  say,  "  then  help  one  another ;  and  it  is  evident  you 
will  satisfy  the  wants  of  each  other."  "  Oh,  no,"  say  these 
great  logicians,  "  it  is  a  Parliament  in  College-green,  and 
*  Ireland  for  the  Irish,'  that  are  the  things  wanted  to  set  all 
to  rights."  God  help  you,  gentlemen,  and  send  you  a  happy 
deliverance  into  the  regions  of  common  sense! 

The  sea  around  the  coast  teems  with  fish.  I  am  assured 
that  in  Scull-bay  and  Crookhaven  the  mackerel  are  often 
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seen  over  the  whole  surface  jostling  one  another,  and  abso- 
lutely running  on  shore  to  escape  the  porpoises,  which  follow 
them  into  the  bays,  and  prey  upon  them.  The  people  often 
knock  them  on  the  head  with  the  oars  of  their  boats,  and  yet 
will  not  exert  themselves  to  net  them.  Tell  the  men, "  Why 
don't  you  get  out  your  nets,  and  exert  yourselves  to  take  the 
fish,  or  you  deserve  to  starve?"  and  you  get  an  answer, 
"  Och,  the  nets  want  mending or  "  Sure,  we  haven't  got 
the  nets  ready or,  as  one  man  thus  occupied  answered  a 
gentleman  who  asked  this  question,  "  Och,  musha,  by  dad, 
sir,  before  we  could  get  the  nets  out,  they  would  be  off 
and  these  poor  exertionless,  good-natured,  apathetic  men, 
do  in  reality  almost  starve,  whilst  the  men  of  St.  Ives,  and 
from  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  cross  the  Channel,  live  and 
labour  in  their  boats,  and,  in  the  sight  of  these  starving 
people,  realise  large  sums,  and  obtain  employment  and 
comforts  for  themselves  and  families,  by  catching  the  fish 
which  swarm  on  the  very  shores  of  these  bays.*    Well,  most 

*  **  This  trade,  before  the  revolution,  we  had  a  particular  companj  engaged  in 
(as  Sir  William  Petty  tells  us)  with  great  success  in  the  west,  though  we  have 
shamefully  laid  it  aside  ever  since.  However,  as  Lieutenant  Chaplain  has  lately 
undertaken  the  whale-fishing  on  our  northern  coast,  and  our  Parliament  hath 
resolved  to  encourage  that  and  all  our  other  fisheries,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shaU 
see  them  flourish,  at  least  proportionably  to  the  warmth  and  zeal  they  espouse 
them  with.  And,  indeed,  as  they  may  prove,  in  Sir  William  Temple's  words,  as 
rich  a  mine  to  us  under  water  as  any  we  have  under  ground  (unless  we  will  excuse 
our  laziness  in  not  taking  them,  as  Busquebius  says  the  Turks  did  theirs  to  him, 
viz.,  because  they  runaway  when  they  went  to  catch  them),  I  cannot  see  what  can 
prevent  our  succeeding  in  a  design  which,  with  due  care,  will  not  leave  us  a  beggar 
or  an  idle  hand  in  the  kingdom." — Re/lections  and  Resolutions  proper  for  the 
Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  by  the  late  Dr.  Madden  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society f 
p.  214. 

"  Mr.  Borrish  observes,  in  his  Batavia  Ulustrata,  that  their  pretended  secret 
of  the  manner  of  salting  their  herrings  is  a  mere  chimera,  the  whole  art  consisting 
in  an  extreme  neatness  in  the  materials  they  use,  and  in  curing  the  herrings  as 
loon  as  they  are  taken,  and,  as  it  were,  killing  them  with  the  very  salt  with 
which  they  are  pickled  before  the  air  and  sun  have  made  any  impression  on 
tbcm."— p.  213. 

"  As  Uiis  trade  is  left  entirely  open  to  us,  and  is  so  convenient  to  us  that  the 
fish  come  to  our  very  doors  to  be  taken,  how  faulty  and  negligent  must  we  have 
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men  would  say,  "  As  you  are  close  to  one  another,  as  you 
want  fish  for  food,  or  money  which  fish  will  realise  with  a 
little  labour  and  enterprise,  to  obtain  you  comforts  and  ne- 
cessaries, just  catch  the  fish  which  have  come  to  you  to  be 
caught,  and  that  same  wealth,  and  comfort,  and  indepen- 
dence, which  the  Cornish  men  earn  on  your  shores,  you  will 
earn  too,  and  that  will  remedy  your  present  state  of  dis- 
tress/* "  Oh,  dear,  no,"  say  the  Bepealers,  and  they  bear 
out  what  they  say  by  acting  accordingly, — "  the  remedies 
which  are  wanted,  and  which  will  in  fact  cure  everything, 
are  political  discussions  in  the  Cork  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Daniel  Callaghan  for  a  member  to  carry  out  our  views,  and 
O'Connell  to  get  up  a  political  agitation  to  sever  us  from 
England  :  a  *  demonstration'  is  the  thing,  and,  as  an  earnest 
of  our  sincere  conviction  that  these  are  the  only  remedies  for 
the  starving  men  of  Skibbereen  and  Scull,  we  pay  tribute  to 
Mr,  O'Connell  for  advocating  them." 

The  general  character  of  the  western  part  of  the  county  of 
Cork  is  mountainous  and  rocky ;  but  its  rocky  mountains 
show  many  indications  of  great  mineral  wealth,  whilst  its 
valleys  are  fertile,  and  productive  of  agricultural  riches.  On 
the  western  coast  of  Cork  metalliferous  deposits  and  mineral 
indications  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  Go  to  the  sea-shore 
and  look  up  at  the  clifls,  and  the  veins  of  copper-ore  are 
staring  you  in  the  face.  A  line  drawn  from  south-east  to 
noith-west  cuts  through  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall, 
cresses  the  Channel,  and  then  cuts  through  the  south-western 
portion  of  Ireland,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tin,  similar 
mines  of  copper  and  lead  are  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of 
Kerry  and  Cork  that  are  found  in  Cornwall,  with  this  differ- 


been  in  overlooking  it  so  long,  which  might  have  enriched  the  nation  andemplojMl 
the  poor,  and  given  ko  comfortable  a  subsistence  to  so  many  different  tradtt, 
since  e>'en  women  and  children — nay,  the  kme  and  the  blind,  if  they  have  haa4i» 
might  get  bread  by  it — as  spinners,  cordwainers,  and  netmakers,  &c. — tfaroaghout 
the  year." — Ibid, 
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enoe,  that  the  Iriah  mines  are  much  richer.  Limited  attempts 
to  work  the  mines  of  Cork  and  Kerry  have  been  made, 
wliich,  when  prosecuted  with  enterprise,  backed  by  capital^ 
have  always  been  successful.  The  Berehaven  copper-mine^ 
beyond  Bantry,  which  has  been  worked  with  enterprise  and 
capital,  has  realised  vast  sums  as  profits ;  and  the  Mining 
Company  of  Ireland  is  beginning  to  raise  great  quantities  of 
copper-ore.  A  gentleman  of  much  intelh'gence  and  enter* 
prise,  Mr.  Connell.  of  Cork,  has  also  recently  commenced, 
several  mining  undertakings  in  the  west  of  the  county.  He 
commenced  the  Cosheen  Mines,  at  Scull-harbour,  near  Skib- 
bereen,  by  means  of  a  company,  about  six  years  ago,  and» 
although  the  capital  invested  in  working  that  mine  amounted 
to  only  2,500/.,  upwards  of  18,000/.  worth  of  copper-ore  of 
the  richest  quality  has  been  raised  during  that  period,  and 
the  shares  of  the  company  are  selling  at  180/.  premium. 
This  is  but  an  indication  of  the  success  which  follows  almost 
every  effort  in  Ireland.  In  Dumanus  Bay  another  copper- 
mine  has  been  commenced  working,  called  the  "  Dhurode 
Mine,"  and  which  has  been  in  work  about  two  years.  There 
is  abundance  of  ore  in  view  un worked,  wanting  only  capital 
and  enterprise  to  realise  it.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Bantry 
Bay  there  is  another  mine,  called  the  "  Gurtavallig  Mine," 
opposite  the  Berehaven  Mine,  which  was  commenced  last 
August,  and  the  shares  in  which,  from  its  great  promise,  are 
now  selling  at  19/.  premium.  In  fact,  whichever  way  you 
turn  to  the  west  of  the  county  there  are  superficial  evidences 
of  great  mineral  wealth,  which  the  enterprise  of  one  gentle- 
man— Mr.  Council — ^has  of  late  years  begun  to  realise,  and 
has  shown  what  may  be  done.  Six  years  ago  not  a  man 
would  subscribe  a  single  penny  to  prosecute  any  mining  pro- 
ject. It  is  a  fact  which  the  Swansea  sales'  list  proves,  that 
the  copper-ores  found  in  the  mines  of  Cork  are  amongst  the 
richest  in  the  world.  I  will  prove  this,  however,  by  quoting 
from  the  last  September  list  before  me  by  taking  the  highest 
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per-centage  of  copper  in  the  ore  of  the  known  mines  of  ererj 
country  sold  at  Swansea,  and  the  price  per  ton  which  each 
description  of  ore  realizes. 


PRICE  OF  ORE.— SEPTEMBER  LIST. 


Name  of  Mine. 

Highest  Produce  per  Cent,  of 
Metal  from  the  Ore. 

Price  per  TcA 
at  which  liie 
Ore  sokL 

Cobre  Mine,  Cuba     .    .  . 

Cuba  Mine,  West  Indies .  . 
Kapunda  Mine,  S.  Australia 
Montacute  Mine   do.    .  . 

Godolphin  Mine,  Cornwall  . 

ViTans  Ore,  ComwaD     .  . 
North  Roskear,  Cornwall  . 
Tincroft  Mine,  Cornwall  .  . 

Cosheen  Mine,  Cork  .   .  . 

r  Per-centage  of  produce  not^ 
<   given;  but  highest  price  of  > 

Ditto      ditto  .... 

Ditto      ditto  .... 

Ditto  ditto  .... 
(The  price  of  aU  other  ores  of 
Cornish  mines  is  less  than  those 
quoted,  and,  tiierefore,  the 
produce  less  rich.) 

£  #.  d. 

18  3  6 
12  14  6 

16  2  0 
20  13  6 

19  3  6 

17  7  6 

16  12  0 
12  12  6 
11  19  0 

38   1  6 

The  Cornish  returns  are  taken  from  the  Atmospheric  RaU- 
way  Gazette  newspaper;  and  are  the  returns  of  the  copper- 
ores  sold  at  Redruth  on  November  the  6th  this  year.  This, 
therefore,  proves  that  the  richest  copper-mine  in  Cork  is 
nearly  twice  as  rich  in  the  quality  of  its  produce  as  the  richest 
copper-mines  in  the  world,  and  more  than  twice  as  rich  as 
the  richest  copper-mine  in  Cornwall. 

At  Ballybunion,  in  Kerry,  you  have  alum-cliffs  unworked, 
of  which  Dr.  Kane  has  given  an  account  in  his  book 
(p.  229)  ;*  and  in  both  Cork  and  Kerry,  asbestos,  and  cobalt, 


"  *  In  Dune  Bay,  the  upper  stratum  of  the  diff  is  composed  entirely  of  rerj 
■ntfaradtouf  alom-slate,  in  thin  laminae,  which  are  divided  by  parallel  and  trans- 
ireiiia  of  chrystallised  allum,  the  same  mineral  occurring  in  nodules,  efflore- 
MBDoet,  and  in  loose  powder,  in  the  more  decomposed  beds,  often  contaminated 
fear  ibidfli  of  yeDow  and  red.   In  the  small  cave  beyond  copper  pyrites  abound*, 
qpariid  by  •rMniad  iron,  and  in  the  cavities  another  combination  of  alnm 
ail  Mid  and  a  mmeral  alkalf— Dr.  Kane's  Induitriai  Re90urce9  ^ 
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and  malachite  have  been  found  in  great  quantities.*  So 
ignorant  were  tlie  people  employed,  that  in  working  a 
copper-mine  some  years  ago,  large  quantities  of  cobalt  were 
found  near  Killamey,  and  they  actually  mended  the  roads 
with  it,  till  an  English  miner  saw  it,  and,  knowing  its  value, 
procured  a  vessel-load  of  it  under  some  pretence,  which  he 
sold  for  6,000/.  As  soon  as  the  people  found  out  its  value, 
as  they  manage  everything  in  this  country,  they  became  so 
stupidly  greedy  after  it,  that  they  worked  the  mine,  though 
repeatedly  warned  of  the  consequences,  into  one  of  the  lakes 
of  Killamey,  and  of  course  drowned  it. 

Well,  you  will  ask,  what  does  all  this  prove  beyond  this, 
that  they  have  rich  copper-mines  in  Cork  and  Kerry  ?  I  will 
show  you.  In  Cornwall  there  are  no  surface  indications  of 
any  mines  whatever.  The  miner,  by  his  skill  and  his  know- 
ledge of  his  craft,  guesses  where  the  mine  is;  when  he  has 
fixed  on  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  likely  spot  to  commence 
work,  on  Bodmin  Moor,  or  some  place  equally  bare  and 
bleak,  half  a  dozen  square  miles  of  which  will  hardly  produce 
food  enough  for  a  pony  to  live  on,  he  has  a  perpendicular 
shaft  of  some  hundred  fathoms  to  sink,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
this  he  drives  level  east  and  west,  without  any  guide  but  his 
own  skill,  without  any  encouragement  often,  beyond  his  own 
determined  and  enterprising  perseverance,  until  he  hits  upon 
the  mineral  vein.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  have  an 
expensive  steam-engine  to  raise  the  earth,  to  pump  out  the 
water,  and  to  force  down  air  for  the  miners.  In  Cork  the 
miner  has  but  to  look  at  the  crags  above  him,  and  he  sees 
the  vein  of  copper,  and  knows  where  to  work.  He  drives  a 
level  into  it,  out  of  which  the  water  flows  into  the  sea,  and  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  wheel  out  the  ore  and  rubbish. 


*  I  obtained  some  very  beautiful  ipecimens  of  malachite,  whilst  in  Cork,  throug^h 
the  politeness  of  Mr.  Connell,  the  managing  director  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
Mining  Company  of  Ireland. 
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He  requires  no  expensiye  land-carriage, — no  ezpenBhre 
machinery. 

In  Cornwall  it  is  known  there  are  mines,  because  the 
industry  and  the  skill  of  the  people  haye  searched  them  oat. 
For  three  centuries  back,  despite  every  difficulty,  every  di»» 
heartening  circumstance,  the  Cornish  men  have  bored  their 
barren  county  like  a  honeycomb  in  search  of  mineral  wealth. 
They  come  to  the  shores  of  Ireland  to  look  for  fish ;  they 
depend  on  the  produce  of  Ireland  for  food.  So  barren  is  their 
county,  that  it  will  not  grow  corn  enough  and  provision 
enough  for  its  population,  and,  to  put  a  converse  case  to  that 
which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  Repealers  often  to  put,  the 
money  for  which  they  labour  is  sent  to  Ireland  for  food. 
Yet  there  is  not  a  Cornish  labourer  whose  cottage  is  without 
a  clock  and  a  bright  chest  of  drawers,  with  a  tea-tray  upon  it ; 
which  does  not  exhibit,  in  fact,  every  comfort  which  industry 
and  cleanliness  can  give.  With  his  cocked-hat  meat-pie 
made  for  him  by  his  wife,  and  cooked  in  his  own  cottage, 
and  in  his  own  oven,  he  goes  well  fed  and  contented  to  hia 
daily  labour,  in  which  he  himself  is  a  speculator.  Despite 
his  barren  soil,  despite  the  fact  that  his  coasts  will  not  supply 
him  with  fish,  despite  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  which 
hem  him  in  on  every  side,  he  labours  with  intelligent  enters 
prise  and  persevering  industry,  and  he  deserves  his  reward 
of  plenty  and  comfort ;  but  in  Cork — in  a  county  blessed  by 
every  gift  of  nature — girt  with  gold — for,  realize  the  fish  on  itg 
coasts,  and  they  are  gold — with  gold  spread  over  its  surface— 
for,  reap  the  produce  it  will  yield  to  intelligent  cultivation,  and 
it  is  gold — with  gold  appearing  from  under  its  surface  an4 
staring  you  in  the  face,  and  asking  you  to  take  it,  for  veins  of 
the  richest-copper  mines  in  the  world  openly  show  themselvei, 
and  to  win  their  produce  is  gold — the  people  stand  by,  high 
and  low,  and,  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  cry,  "  Och, 
mosha,  by  dad,  sir,  may  be  before  we  got  the  nets  out  the 
fish  would  be  off."   "  Och,  sure,  who  should  we  drain  and 
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improTe  for,  we've  no  fixity  of  tenure?"  "Sure,  wouldn't 
we  be  ruined  if  we  paid  a  sixpence  to  work  that  rein  of 
copper,  when  may  be  it  won't  pay  ?"  and,  thus  satisfying 
themselves  amid  timing  wealth  of  every  kind,  they  starve.* 
What  has  the  Cornish  man  by  nature,  or  under  the  Govem- 


'  *  **  Ireland  yeelds  excellent  marble  neere  Dublin,  Kilkenny ,  and  Corke ;  and  I 
am  of  their  opinion  who  dare  ventore  all  they  are  worth,  that  the  mountaines  would 
yeeld  abundance  of  mettals»  if  this  public  good  were  not  hindered  by  the  inhabit- 
ants' barbarousneM  making  them  apt  to  seditions,  and  so,  unwilling  to  inrich  their 
prince  and  country ;  and  by  their  slothfulnesse,  which  is  so  singular  as  they  hold  it 
baseness  to  labour,  and  by  their  poverty  not  able  to  beare  the  charge  of  such 
workes ;  besides  that  the  wiser  sort  think  their  poverty  best  for  the  publike  good* 
making  them  peaceable,  as  nothing  makes  them  sooner  kick  against  authoritie 
than  riches.  Ireland  hath,  in  all  parts,  pleasant  rivers,  safe  and  long  havens,  and 
no  lesse  frequent  lakes  of  great  circuit,  yeelding  great  plenty  of  fish.  And  tii6 
sea  on  all  sides  yeelds  like  plentie  of  excellent  fish,  as  salmonds,  oysters  (which 
are  preferred  before  the  English),  and  shell-fishes,  with  all  other  kinds  of  sea-fish. 
So  as  the  Irish  might  in  all  parts  have  abundance  of  excellent  sea  and  fresh-water 
firii,  if  the  fishermen  were  not  so  possessed  with  the  natural  fault  of  slothfulnesse, 
as  no  hope  of  gaine,  scarcely  the  feare  of  authoritie,  can  in  many  places  make 
them  come  out  of  their  houses,  and  put  to  sea.  Hence  it  is  that  in  many  places 
they  use  Scots  for  fishermen,  and  they,  together  with  the  English,  make  profit  of 
the  inhabitants'  sluggishnesse.  And,  no  doubt,  if  the  Irish  were  industrious  in 
fishing,  they  might  export  salted  and  dried  fish  with  great  gaine." — Fyne*8  Mory^ 
son's  Itinerary f  London,  1617.    Part  3,  p.  161. 

I  am  confident  that  the  nation,  being  bold  and  warlike,  would  no  doubt  prove 
brave  seamen,  if  they  shaU  practise  navigation,  and  could  possibly  be  industrious 
therein.  I  freely  prof  esse  that  Ireland  in  generall  would  yeeld  abundance  of  all 
things  to  civill  and  industrious  inhabitants. 

*'  Touching  the  Irish  dyet,  some  lords  and  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  the  English, 
Irish,  and  aU  the  English  there  abiding,  having  competent  meanes,  use  the  English 
dyet,  but  some  more,  some  less  cleanly,  few  or  none  curiously ;  and  no  doubt  they 
have  as  great,  and,  for  their  part,  greater  plenty  than  the  English,  of  flesh,  fowle, 
fish,  and  all  things  for  food,  if  they  will  use  like  art  of  cookery." — Ibid,  Part  3, 
p.  161. 

"  The  wilde  Irish,  in  time  of  greatest  peace,  impute  covetousnesse  and  base 
birth  to  him  that  hath  any  come  after  Christmas,  as  if  it  were  a  point  of  nobility 
to  consume  aU  within  those  festival  dayes. 

When  they  come  to  any  market-town  to  sell  a  cow  or  a  horse,  they  never 
return  home  till  they  have  drunk  the  price  in  Spanish  wine  (which  they  call  the 
King  of  Spaine's  daughter)  or  in  Irish  usquebaugh,  and  till  they  have  outslept 
two  or  three  daies'  dronkenneiae.  And  not  onely  the  common  sort,  but  even  the 
lords  and  their  wives,  the  more  they  want  this  drink  at  home,  the  more  they 
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menty  that  the  Cork  man  has  not?  He  has  a  poorer  and 
more  sterile  country  from  nature  than  the  Cork  man,  and  the 
Government  taxes  his  dogs,  his  horses,  his  servants,  his 
carriages,  his  armorial  bearings,  his  windows,  his  income, 
and  it  lets  the  Cork  man  off  scot-free  in  all  these  respects  to 
keep  cur  dogs  in  every  cottage  to  hunt  when  he  had  better 
be  working,  and  permits  the  gentry  among  them  to  assume 
an  appearance  of  wealth  when  they  have  it  not,  free  from  all 
taxation.  But  the  Cornish  man  has  comforts  and  wealth, 
the  Cork  man  starves  in  poverty.  The  Cornish  man  and 
the  Cornish  gentleman  alike  labour,  body  and  mind,  day 
after  day,  with  untiring  perseverance.  The  Cork  gentleman 
hunts  or  smokes  cigars  in  the  coffee-houses  and  club-rooms 
of  London  or  Paris,  and  the  Cork  peasant,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  bums  his  shins  in  con- 
tentment over  his  turf  fire,  and  watches  his  potatoes  boil  in  a 
black  iron  pot,  the  best  and  the  only  piece  of  furniture  in  his 
hovel.  "  To  be  sure,"  say  the  Repealers, "  it  is  the  Union  is 
the  cause  of  this,  and  which  is  the  banc  of  Ireland."  Look 
at  Ireland,  the  richest  country  in  the  world  in  fertility,  with 
unequalled  harbours,  and  capabilities  of  every  kind,  with  a 
people  industrious,  intelligent,  brave,  and  kind,  and  yet  they 
are  starving  amid  the  bounties  of  nature ;  and  what  can  it  be 
owing  to  Imt  the  Union  ?"  says  Mr.  0*Connell.  Oh,  Irishmen, 


swallow  it  when  they  come  to  it,  till  they  be  as  drank  as  beggen." — Ibid,  Part  3, 
p.  163. 

These  wild  Irish  never  set  any  candles  upon  tables.  What  do  I  speak  of 
tables,  since,  indeed,  they  have  no  tables,  but  set  their  meate  upon  a  bundle  of 
grasse,  and  use  the  same  grasse  for  napkins  to  wipe  their  hands." — Ibid,  Part  3, 
p.  164. 

"  Touching  the  meere  or  wild  Irish,  it  may  truely  be  said  of  them  what  of  old 
was  spoken  of  the  (jermans — namely,  that  they  wander  slorenly  and  naked,  and 
lodge  in  the  same  house  (if  it  may  be  called  a  house)  with  their  beasts.  ...  I  say 
slovenly,  because  they  seldome  put  off  a  shirt  till  it  be  worne.  And  these  shirts, 
in  our  memory,  before  the  last  rebellion,  were  made  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  eUes, 
folded  in  wrinckles  and  coloured  with  saffron,  to  avoid  lowsieness  incident  to 
wearing  of  foule  linnen.''— Part  3,  p.  180. 
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how  long  will  you  be  deluded  ?  Proclaim  a  general  fast-day, 
and  pray  to  God  that  in  His  mercy  He  will  vouchsafe  to  you 
common  sense,  and  enable  you  to  see  how  to  shun  sordid 
deceivers*  and  how  to  realize  the  wealth  which  is  bountifully 
thrown  at  your  feet. 


*  **  For  I  can  raiie  no  money  by  yile  means, 
By  heaven,  I  would  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmaa,  than  to  wring, 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants,  their  Tile  trash, 
By  any  indirection ! ' '  Brutus. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

THE  FISHING  AND  MINING  ADVANTAGES  OF  CORK.— 
REMEDIES  SUGGESTED  FOR  AVERTING  THE  FAILURE 
OF  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

Scull  Bay — Its  abundance  of  uncaught  Fish — ^The  Mineral  Wealth  of  its  Coasts — 
The  Cosheen  Copper  Mine — The  Southern  and  Western  Mining  Company  of 
Irdand — Condition  of  the  people — ^Their  apathy — ^Will  not  take  ike  trouble  to 
fish — Hie  people  being  neglected  do  not  improve — High  Rents — Want  of 
Enterprise— The  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop— Remedies  suggested  for  preserving 
the  Potatoes  sound,  securing  Seed,  and  preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
evils  of  a  Famine. 

Cork,  NoTembcr22. 
I  HAVE  had  the  opportunity  sinc^  my  last  letter  to  you  of 
visiting  the  mining  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scull, 
and  of  wandering  amongst  the  hamlets  on  the  rough  hills  of 
West  Carbery.   The  Bay  of  Scull  is  exactly  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Cape  Clear,  the  extreme  south-western  portion  of 
Cork.    The  bay  itself  is  well  sheltered  by  hills  on  three  sides, 
and  by  islands  out  to  the  sea,  and,  like  some  dozens  of 
similarly  neglected  places  in  Ireland,  offers  every  facility  for 
commerce.    It  abounds  also  with  fish,  if  the  people  chose 
to  catch  them.    The  hills  which  surround  the  bay,  and  which 
form  the  country  there  generally,  are  extremely  rugged  and 
rocky  in  appearance,  but  seem  to  abound  in  mineral  wealth. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  which  the  walls  and  cottages  are  built 
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tip  and  down  the  barony,  are  coloured  orer  with  the  green  and 
purple  oxides  of  copper,  and  some  of  them  hare  portions  of 
malachite  adhering  to  them.  I  broke  several  of  these  stones, 
and  also  portions  of  rock  exhibiting  this  appearance,  and  the 
fragments  broken  off  showed  minute  shining  particles  of 
copper  in  the  body  of  the  stone.  These  evident  appearances 
of  mineral  deposit  have  drawn  attention  to  this  district  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  several  mining  projects  have  been 
set -on  foot.  With  that  misfortune,  however,  which  seems  to 
haunt  Ireland,  some  of  these  were  the  projects  of  mere 
schemers,  and  mines  were  commenced  which,  from  bad  and 
wasteful  management  and  incompetent  superintendence, 
ended  in  failure  and  loss,  and  brought  discredit  upon  this 
industrial  resource  of  profit  and  employment  in  Ireland, 
where  ordinary  skill  and  competency,  economy  and  good 
management  would  have  insured  success.  Some,  however, 
are  still  working,  and  one  at  Scull  harbour — the  Cosheen 
mine — though  the  means  for  working  it  have  been  very 
limited,  is  paying  its  way  under •  carefiil  management; 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Hf-  Thomas,  an  expe- 
rienced Cornish  miner,  promises  tobfeOTttfe  a  valuable  property 
to  its  proprietors.  About  three  miles  of  adits  have  been 
madeinto  the  mountain  side,  which,  opening  to  the  sea-shore, 
carry  off  the  water  from  the  mine,  and  the  produce  is  wheeled 
out  ready  for  washing  and  shipment,  without  cost  of 
machinery  or  land  carriage.  The  produce  of  copper  found 
has  paid  the  expense  of  working  it  hitherto,  and  some  fine 
lodes  of  copper  have  been  discovered.  I  went  down  one  of 
the  shafts,  and  saw  a  vein  of  copper,  which  the  miners  were 
just  breaking  into,  four  inches  thick,  of  very  fine  ore.  This 
mine,  during  the  last  six  years,  has  kept  about  seventy  men 
in  constant  employment,  at  wages  equalling  1^.  a  day.  These 
men  are  all  of  them  comfortably  off,  are  peaceable,  well- 
behaved,  industrious,  and  contented.  I  mention  this  as  an 
instance  of  what  enterprise  in  giving  employment  accom- 
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plishes.  The  success  of  this  mine,  and  its  promise,  coapled 
with  the  wealth  prod  need  by  the  Berehaven  mine,  hare  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  company— the  Southern  and  Western 
Mining  Company  of  Ireland — the  object  of  which  is  to 
prosecute  mining  in  this  district  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
If  this  company  be  kept  free  from  jobbers  and  schemers,  and 
be  as  carefully  and  ably  managed  as  the  Cosheen .  mine 
appears  to  have  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Connell,  of 
Cork,  there  is  every  fair  expectation  of  success,  and  vast 
benefit  to  the  country  must  accrue  from  it. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  mine  there  were  no  roads, 
there  was  no  market  nearer  than  Skibbereen,  there  was  no 
employment  for  the  people,  and  their  condition,  living  in 
hovels  amongst  the  rocks,  cultivating  little  patches  of  land, 
was  indescribably  wretched.  The  limited  extent  of  the  mining 
operations  has  but  partially  relieved  that  distress.  It  has, 
however,  lessened  the  competition  for  land,  created  a  market 
for  produce,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  roads.  By  these 
means  the  condition  of  the  whole  population  has  been  con- 
siderably ameliorated. 

There  exist,  however,  still,  amongst  many  of  these  cottagers 
in  the  hills,  the  most  dreadful  privations.  I  entered  several 
of  the  cottages,  and  in  some  of  them  it  was  shocking  to  see 
the  destitution  and  mode  of  living  of  the  inmates.  One  that 
I  entered, — the  cottage  of  a  labourer, — was  scarcely  three 
yards  square.  I  had  to  stoop  nearly  double  to  enter  the  door- 
way, out  of  which  the  peat  smoke  was  issuing,  there  being 
no  chimney.  Inside  this  cottage  I  could  not  stand  upright 
by  a  foot.  The  roof  was  not  drop  dry,  and  this  hole,  worse 
than  any  pigsty,  was  the  only  living  and  sleeping  room  of 
the  labourer,  his  family,  and  his  pig,  when  he  had  one.  In 
another  cottage  which  I  entered — the  cottage  of  an  old  farmer, 
whose  family  were  grown  up,  and  most  of  them  married,  a 
grown  son  and  daughter  only  living  with  him  and  his  wife, — 
there  were  two  doorways,  one  on  each  side  the  cottage.  The 
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doorway  next  the  wind  was  stopped  up  with  a  straw  mat, 
through  whieh  I  eoold  see  the  light  in  a  dozen  places;  the 
other  had  a  wooden  door,  which  was  off  the  hinges,  and  served, 
when  placed  on  two  props,  for  the  only  table.  A  chair  with- 
out a  bottom,  a  piece  of  wood  to  sit  on,  and  an  iron  pot, 
formed  the  whole  fumitnre  of  the  room.  Some  yoong  pigs 
were  asleep  in  a  comer  on  some  straw,  and  appeared  to 
occupy  the  only  comfortable  part  of  the  cottage.  The  meal 
of  the  family,  boiled  potatoes,  was  preparing. 

Yet  in  this  exposed  and  miserable  hovel  a  family  of  seven 
stout  young  men  and  women  had  been  reared.  I  asked 
them  if  they  could  not  get  any  fish  to  their  meal,  as  there 
was  a  net  hanging  up  ?  The  daughter,  a  healthy-looking 
young  woman,  who  sat  by  the  peat-fire  on  the  mud  floor, 
said,  ^  Yes,  they  sometimes  got  fish ;  her  father  and  brother 
went  out  a  fortnight  before  and  caught  1000  herrings  in  the 
bay  one  morning  before  breakfast,  but  they  had  not  been 
oat  since/'  The  herrings  were  all  consumed,  or  sold  or  given 
away,  and  they  were  sitting  down  contentedly  to  dry  pota- 
toes, with  the^bay  swarming  with  fish,  not  100  yards  from 
them.  I  asked  why  they  did  not  go  out  again  and  fish. 
The  answer  was,  "  The  weather  was  too  rough."  It  was 
certainly  not  a  mild  sunshiny  day,  which  would  make  fish- 
ing a  pleasure  and  an  amusement ;  but  it  was  such  a  day  as, 
I  am  confident,  not  a  fisherman  on  the  west-coast  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  from  Cornwall  to  Glasgow,  would,  for  a 
moment,  have  thought  of  remaining  idle  at  home.  And  yet 
this  old  man  begged  money  of  me,  because  of  his  poverty^ 
when  I  left  his  cottage !  In  tlie  bay  there  are  swarms  of 
herrings,  of  mackerel,  of  lobsters,  crabs,  oysters,  shrimps, 
turbot,  cod,  and  other  fish ;  and  yet  in  the  town  of  Skibbe- 
reen,  not  ten  miles  off,  a  large  and  populous  tow.n^  where  I 
stayed,  it  was  impossible  to  get  fish  of  any  kind.  I  thought 
I  would  try,  from  curiosity,  if  this  were  so  ;  and  after  going 
through  the  list  of  fish, — oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps, — 
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was  duly  informed  after  each  query  by  the  waiter  of  the 
chief  hotel,  that  no  sach  thing  was  to  be  had  in  the  town. 
And  yet  these  poor  people  complain  of  living  on  dry  potatoes 
and  of  poverty ! 

If  they  were  encouraged  to  go  oat  fishing — ^for  all  my 
district  is  on  the  sea-coast — it  wonld  be  a  benefit,"  says  the 
Rev.  J.  Barry,  the  parish  priest  of  East  Scull.* 

**  Do  they  follow  fishing  much  in  yonr  district  ? — ^Very  little. 
^  Is  the  fish  ahundant? — Yes,  as  much  as  nxxm  any  other  part  of  th^ 
eoast  of  Ireland. 

^What  is  it  prevents  them? — Want  of  means  of  getting  the 
ratos/'t 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  the  disposition  of  the 
people, — ^they  will  not  move  of  themselves.  I  am  informed 
on  good  authority  that  there  is  a  society  vrith  large  funds  in 
Dublin,  formed  for  the  very  purpose  of  providing  fishing- 
tackle  and  boats  as  a  loan  for  fishermen  who  are  too  poor  to 
buy  them,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  society  is  rarely  ever  applied 
to  for  assistance.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Traill,  the  rector  of  Scull, 
offered  his  own  boat  to  some  men  living  near  the  shore, 
whose  excuse  for  not  going  out  to  fish  was    that  they  had 


*  Evidence  before  the  Land  Commutsioners,  Part  II.  p.  059. 

f  Mr.  Dobbs  has  writ  so  well  and  so  fully  on  this  matter  (our  fisheries),  thiit 
I  cannot  but  recommend  his  essay  on  our  trade,  and  this  branch  of  it  hi  partkokr, 
to  the  perusal  of  every  Irish  gentleman.  But,  besides  this,  I  have  read  and  oon- 
sidered  many  tracts  that  seem  to  be  written  with  great  truth  and  judgment  on  this 
subject,  and  they  give  such  large  accounts  of  the  gain  the  Dutch  make  by  H, 
that  it  is  amazing  we  should  not  long  since  have  fallen  into  it,  and  endeavoared  to 
share  it  with  them.  But  I  have  read  a  proclamation  of  the  States-General, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  staves  for  herring -barrels  and  fishing-nets  to 
foreigners  under  great  penalties,  in  which  they  call  that  branch  of  their  lisbery 
their  chiefest  trade  and  principal  gold-mine,  which  is  the  greatest  confirmation  of 
all  the  advantages  which  those  authors  assign  to  it,  though  many  of  them  seem  to 
have  writ  with*  a  secret  envy  to  the  Dutch  gain  by  commerce.  I  shaU  only 
observe  how  greatly  we,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  have  neglected  it — how  useftd  it 
might  be  to  us,  and  consequently  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  encourage 
it." — Mefleetiotu  and  RetolutiotiM  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  hp  the 
late  Dr,  Madden,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  p.  211. 
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no  boat/'  but  the  trouble  of  running  it  down  the  beach  and 
launching  it  prevented  them  ever  using  it.  Wherever  volun- 
tary exertion  is  required,  they  prefer  stinting  themselves  of 
food  and  of  comforts  to  using  that  exertion  to  obtain  either. 
Yet,  as  labourers  under  direction  and  compelled  to  work,  they 
are  as  good  labourers  as  are  to  be  found.  We  know  they 
are  good  labourers  in  England,  but  they  always  labour  there 
under  direction — under  a  master.  They  are  excellent  labour- 
ers in  the  mines  here — under  a  master ;  but  let  them  depend 
on  voluntary  exertion  and  they  prefer  doing  nothing.  For 
instance,  Michael  Sullivan,  a  labouring  man,  in  the  parish 
of  Abbey  Strowry,  near  Skibbereen,  is  asked  by  the  Land 
Commissioners  (Ibid.  p.  964) : — 

"  Have  yon  a  pig  P — ^Ycs.  > 
"  Have  you  a  pig-houae  ?— No. 

"  Where  is  he  kept  ? — He  must  be  kept  in  some  part  of  the  bouse,  iir. 
a  comer. 

Have  yon  any  room  for  a  pigsty  outside  ? — No;  I  migbt  make  room 
for  the  pig  if  I  was  sure  of  the  bouse  for  a  second  year,  hut  I  do  not  mean 
to  go  to  the  trouble ;  and  many  tbe  same  as  me  do  not  do  so,  not  being 
sure  of  the  bouse  for  a  leeond  ytarr 

Thus,  rather  than  take  a  day's  "  trouble'  in  building  a 
pigsty  with  mud  or  stones,  this  man,  and  "  many  like  him," 
will  live  with  filthy  swine  in  his  cottage  for  a  year !  AnA 
yet  the  same  man  is  asked,  "  Have  you  constant  employ- 
ment?— No."  The  plain  truth  being,  that  he  would  rather 
be  lazy  and  do  nothing  if  left  to  his  own  choice,  than  exert 
himself  for  a  day  to  build  a  pigsty  and  increase  his  comfort 
for  a  year ;  the  "  being  sure  for  a  second  year'  being  a  mere 
excuse,  which,  however  true,  is  in  fact  no  excuse. 

But  does  not  this  character  of  the  people — for  it  is  their 
universal  character  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  as  I  have  seen  it 
exhibited  in  hundreds  of  instances — plainly  point  out  the 
want  of  judgment  of  their  management  and  employment? 
Here  is  a  people,  whose  quiet  docility  and  industry,  if 
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employed,  and  directed,  and  urged  on,  and  snperintendedl  by 
others,  cannot  be  excelled,  bat  who,  if  left  to  tbemselres, 
become  indolent,  careless,  and  unenergetic ;  yet,  from  one  end 
of  the  coantry  to  the  other,  the  great  mass  of  them  are  left  to 
their  own  voluntary  exertions  as  petty  farmers,  and  are  rardj 
employed  or  superintended  by  others.  The  result  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  improvement  rarely  ever  takes  plaee  amongp 
them*   "  As  long  as  I  recollect,"  says  Mr.  James  McCarthy, 
middleman,  of  Goleen,  near  Crookhaven  (ibid.  p.  947), 
agriculture  has  been  in  the  very  same  state."    **  Rotation 
of  crops  there  is  none,"  says  Mr.  T.  Townsend,  of  West 
Carbery  (ibid.  p.  966),  "  with  the  exception  of  potatoes  and 
corn  alternately  every  yesLV^from  time  immemarial*'    **  Many 
is  the  comfortable  farmer  that  has  destroyed  himself  by  sub- 
dividing his  land  amongst  his  children.    Scarcely  one  of 
them  has  any  idea  of  putting  his  children  out  to  trades  or 
sending  them  abroad  to  provide  for  themselves,  all  depend- 
ing on  their  bit  of  land  to  support  the  whole."* 


*  *'  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  want  of  edncation  that  there  is  so  Htde  spirit  of 
enterprise  to  be  found  among  the  g^eat  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population  of  this 
country ;  at  least,  it  appears  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  exacUy  oorresponds  with 
the  extent  of  education  throughout  the  kingdom. 

"In  the  north-eastern  counties,  where  education  most  prevails,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  small  farmer  provide  for  his  sons,  by  giving  them  tndes,  or 
putting  them  apprentices  to  shopkeepers,  or  sending  them  to  sea  or  to  ibaiericB, 
and  thereby  preserving  his  farm  unbroken  for  one  of  his  family.  But  in  the 
south  and  west  of  the  kingdom,  where  education  has  made  little  advance,  the 
people,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  wants  of  civilised  life,  have  no  other  idea  of 
providing  for  their  children  than  by  dividing  among  them  the  land  they  potsesi* 
Nor  have  their  famUies  ever  learned  to  desire  anything  which  a-smaU  piece  of  land 
eannot  be  made  to  supply ;  and,  contented  with  their  lot,  they  support  nature  as 
well  as  they  can,  living  upon  their  inheritance,  without  a  thought  of  bettering 
their  circumstances.  The  original  mmruion-Aoute  (as  it  is  not  unfreqvently 
termed)  by  degrees  extends  itself,  and  a  cluster  of  cabins  is  formed  around  it  bj 
those  who  have  issued  from  its  walls,  among  whom  the  original  fann  (which  may 
have  been,  when  granted,  of  very  considerable  extent)  is  found  to  be  divided  in 
the  most  absurd  and  inconvenient  manner,  according  to  the  allotment  of  those 
who  bequeathed  it  by  will,  or  as  it  may  have  been  acquired  by  purchase.  Ilia 
same  individual,  holding  perhaps  his  land  in  scattered  fields,  remote  from  has 
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Tke  general  complaint  amongst  the  poor  tenants  is  againat 
^  litgfa  veafes^  produoed  by  the  system  of  middlemen.  The 
kadlord  »  fee  gets  perhaps  100/.  a  year  rent  for  a  lafge 
traet  of  country  from  a  tenant,  who  sublets  at  a  profit  rent 
of  2002. «  year  to  one  or  two  sub-tenants,  who  again  sublet 
the  land  in  small  patches  to  the  farmers  at  a  further  profit 
rent  of  otlier  200/.  a  year,  and  the  £eirmers  again  auUet 
patches  of  their  worst  land  at  exorbitant  rents  to  their 
labourers.  Under  this  system  the  laboaurers  ncTcr  see  a 
shilliDg  in  money,  and  are  always  in  debt  to  the  farmers; 
and  the  fiurmers,  from  the  high  rent  which  competition  com- 
pels them  to  pay  to  the  lowest  middleman — generally  fire 
tbnes  the  rent  paid  to  the  head  landlord — are  steeped  in 
poverty  aad  never  possess  capital  to  invest  in  improvements 
if  they  had  the  inclination  to  do  it.  The  lower  middlemen^ 
too,  in  order  to  exact  these  high  rents,  are  perpetually  giving 
their  sub-tenants  notice  to  quit,  to  frighten  them  into  paying 
tiieir  rents,  till  the  poor  fellows,  naturally  timid,  inilolcnt^ 
and  unenterprising,  have  no  heart  or  means  to  do  anything. 
You  thus  have  several  circumstances  in  Ireland  perpetually  all 
leading  to  the  same  lamentable  state  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. The  high  rent  the  tenant  pays  his  immediate  landlord 
prevents  his  accumulating  capital,  so  that  he  cannot  improve  if 

house  and  remote  from  each  other.  This  is  such  a  common  case  that  there  is  no 
one  at  all  conversant  with  Irish  estates  who  must  not  have  seen  hundreds  of 
instances  of  it.  The  near  neighbourhood  of  the  houses  is  not  found  to  produce  a 
corresponding  elo»e  intimacy  in  the  occupants.  Their  children  quarrel — their 
pigs,  cattle,  and  poultry,  all  at  some  time  or  other  do  mutual  injury  and  create 
dissension ;  so  that  everything  gets  into  a  state  the  exact  reverse  of  what  it  ought 
to  be.  The  dwellings  are  clustered  together  whidi  ought  to  be  separate,  and  tl»t 
knd  is  scaittered  which  ought  to  be  connected,  and  the  people  are  made  enemies 
who  ought  to  be  friends.  To  remedy  this,  a  consolidation  of  their  different 
holdings,  and  the  removal  of  their  dwellings  to  their  respective  allotments,  becomes 
absolutely  necessary.  This  naturally  leads  to  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  land 
into  new  compact  farms,  equivalent  in  size  to  the  detached  holdings  formerly 
possessed  by  «ach,  in  whidi  utraight  mearings  may  be  introduced,  as  far  as  the 
lay  of  the  tand  wiU  admit.'' — Prize  Ettay  tm  the  Manayewunt  qflruh  Efiatet, 
WUUam  Blacker,  &f .  p.  SO. 
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he  would.  The  general  want  of  any  kind  of  enterprise  amongst 
the  middle  classes  and  monied  men  deprives  those  of  lower 
station  of  the  opportunity  of  employment,  and  thus  compels 
their  poverty — for  the  want  of  enterprise  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  poor  tenants  and  labourers  ;  and  the  general 
want  of  voluntary  exertion  in  the  labourers  and  small 
farmers  themselves,  makes  them  rest  content  with  dry  pota- 
toes and  a  filthy  hovel.  More  liberality  on  the  part  of  land* 
lords,  and  a  riddance  of  those  lazy  drones,  the  middlemen, 
who  usurp  the  position  of  the  landlords,  without  conferring 
any  of  the  benefits  of  landlords,  would  lead  to  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry.  More  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  monied  men  and  amongst  the  middle  classes  would 
diffuse  employment,  and  with  it  increased  comforts  to  the 
employed ;  and  more  voluntary  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  and  labourers  themselves  would  insure  them  many 
comforts  and  means  of  which  they  are  deprived.  Any  one 
of  these  circumstances  would  insure  a  better  condition  for 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  all  united  would,  of  necessity,  inswre 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  equal  wealth,  prosperity,  and  comfort 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  want  of  any 
one  of  these  circumstances  limits  the  opportunities  and 
means  of  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  but  the  general  want  of  aU 
of  them,  which  unhappily  is  the  fact,  leads  to  that  widely-dijffiued 
poverty  and  wretchedness  which  arc  everywhere  visible  in  Ireland. 
These  are  the  true  causes  of  Ireland's  poverty,  and  no  repeal 
of  the  Union,  or  other  Government  measure  which  does  not 
ameliorate  these  causes,  will  ever  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
altering  its  poverty-stricken  condition. 

The  general  topic  of  conversation  everywhere  now,  is  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.  I  have  refrained  hitherto  from 
referring  much  to  the  subject,  the  statements  of  failure  and 
of  means  of  cure  have  been  so  contradictory.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  generally  agreed  upon,  wherever  I  have  been, 
that  the  crop  this  year,  from  a  larger  spread  of  land  having 
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been  placed  under  cultiyationy  and  from  the  abundance  of 
the  produce,  has  been  about  one-fifth  more  than  an  average 
crop;  and  that  in  many  places  the  potato  disease  has  de- 
stroyed one-third  of  the  produce;  and  that  if  the  disease 
could  be  now  arrested,  there  is  still  abundance  of  food  in  the 
country  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  has  also  been 
found  that,  by  whatever  means  attained,  thoroughly  drying 
the  potato  arrests  the  disease.  Various  plans,  such  as  quick 
lime,  layers  of  ashes,  kiln-drying,  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
ventilation,  have  been  suggested  to  attain  dryness.  Most  of 
these  are  utterly  futile,  as  beyond  the  general  means  and 
comprehension  of  the  people.  A  simple  plan  of  ventilation 
has  been  proposed,  which  is,  I  think,  in  the  power  of  every 
peasant.  It  is  to  make  an  air  passage  under  the  length  of 
the  potato  pit,  and  to  have  one  or  two  vent-holes  or  chim- 
neys on  the  surface  of  it  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
simply  digging  a  narrow  drain  longer  than  the  pit  is  intended 
to  be,  and  placing  stones  or  dried  turf  over  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  the  potatoes  and  earth  falUng  into  it,  but 
sufficiently  wide  apart  to  admit  air;  or,  where  stones  are 
plentiful  (or  even  turf),  by  placing  them  edgeways  on  the 
ground  and  resting  against  each  other,  thus  A,  an  air  pass- 
age may  be  secured  under  the  pit.  If  the  potatoes  be 
piled  over  this,  being  round  bodies,  there  will  be  interstices 
or  spaces  between  them,  which  will  permit  of  ventilation 
through  them  from  the  air  passage  or  drain  underneath,  if 
there  be  a  chimney  for  the  air  to  pass  out.  This  may  be 
made  by  simply  placing  a  broomstick  upright  in  the  pota- 
toes, before  the  top  of  the  pit  is  earthed  up.  After  covering 
up  the  top  of  the  pit,  by  simply  working  this  stick  round^ 
on  taking  it  out  a  hole  will  be  left  into  the  body  of  the  pota- 
toes quite  sufficient  to  serve  for  a  chimney,'  and  for  every 
purpose  of  ventilation.  The  next  thing  to  guard  against  is 
frost.  Frost  always  descends  perpendicularly.  This  is  an 
ascertained  fact,  as  most  persons  have  seen.    Under  the 
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archwttjrs  of  bridges,  howerer  wide,  and  ikiwerer  finedj  Ae 
wind  may  rcMh  throngh  them,  the  water  ia  rarely  fimes^ 
although  on  each  side  the  iee  may  be  thidc.  This  iha^ 
being  a  faet^  the  only  thing  required  is  simply  a  sod  to  plan 
over  the  rent-hole  or  chimney*top  every  night,  or  when  h 
may  be  raining  hard,  to  keep  the  potatoes  dry,  and  finee 
from  frosting.  Both  ends  of  the  drain  or  air-passage  should 
be  kept  open.  Now,  this  simple  plan  is  within  the  readi  of 
erery  peasant.  It  has  been  tried,  and  has  been  fiMmd  to  be 
'perfeeSy  effective*  The  diseased  potatoes  hare  been  eared, 
and  the  sound  ones  kept  sound  by  it.  It  is,  however,  of  no 
use  in  the  world  telling  the  peasantry  this.  They  are  so 
ignorant  and  apathetic — so  stupidly  obstinate  in  their  old 
ways,  that  they  will  persevere  in  their  old  plan  of  dosing  up 
the  potato-pits  with  earth,  and  leaving  the  diseased  potatoes 
to  ferment  and  communicate  their  contagion  to  the  sound 
ones,  till  the  whole  pit  is  one  mass  of  rottenness,  thoagh  yon 
point  out  to  them  for  a  month  the  certain  consegoeaees  of 
their  adhering,  to  their  old  rude  and  wastefhl  plan.  They 
have  been  preached  to,  lectured  to,  instructed  by  handbiUa 
from  authority,  told  by  newspapers  for  the  last  month 
methods  of  preserving  their  potatoes,  and  in  not  one  in  a 
hundred  instances  has  any  one  plan  been  attended  to.  Tiie 
pits  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  (and  I  saw  sooe 
hundreds  of  them  yesterday)  are  made  as  they  always  have 
been.  AYherever  the  pits  have  been  made  on  the  old  fiuhion, 
on  opening  them  the  potatoes  have  been  found  rotting. 
About  Christmas  the  great  bulk  of  these  pits  will  be  atmott 
simultaneously  opened^  and  it  is  nearly  an  aseertamed  eer- 
tainty  that  the  potatoes  so  pitted  will  then  be  destroyed.  A 
sudden  dismay  and  general  panic  will  then  be  the  resold 
unless  prompt  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  such  a  calamity. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Traill,  of  West  Carbery,  has  suggested  that 
the  reconstruction  of  the  pits  on  a  plan  that  will  insure  re 
tilation  should  be  immediately  ordered,  and,  if  nofgssary^ 
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WMde  tooKfrnkorj  hj  the  Goverament  Tfaia  vnghi  he 
mdil J  aeemnpliflhed  by  the  elergj,  or  perhaps  better  by  the 
magifltniles  aad  poliee  of  each  difltriet  beiog  directed  to  aee 
tiuil  dieae  orders  were  carried  oat,  as  a  iiatiooal  meafliire> 
■ggcasary  to  prerott  a  nalional  calamity,  oxie  or  two  men 'm 
each  district  being  provided  to  superiateed  and  instruct  the 
people  in  the  xe-fimnation  of  the  piia. 

Another  important  matter  is  to  save  seed  for  next  year. 
The  decay  in  tlie  potato  begins  always  at  the  bottom.  The 
vitality  of  the  potato  is  at  the  top,  or  where  the  eyes  ajns 
einsteied.  This  is  called  the  ^  collar"  of  the  potato.  As  the 
potatoes  are  prepared  each  day  for  a  meal,  by  simply  cut- 
ting off  this  collar,  or  about  a  quarter  of  an  indi  thick  from 
the  top  of  the  potato,  and  laying  these  aside  in  a  dry  place, 
perfisctly  sonnd  seeds  will  be  secured  for  next  year«  and  the 
balk  taken  from  the  potatoes  wiU  scarcely  be  missed — will 
not,  in  fiMst,  eqoal  one  potato  each  meaL 

Another  matter  as  important  is  to  endeairour  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  horrors,  the  high  prices,  and  extortion 
of  a  famine,  if  unhappily  it  should  come  upon  us.  A  gentle- 
man of  much  intelligence  in  Sligo,  an  extensive  miller  and 
eom-factor,  and  therefore  a  practical  man,  has  submitted  to 
me  this  plan, — that  a  nominal  subscription  should  be  entered 
into  by  each  county  generally  for  the  purpose  of  relieving,  or 
rather  preventinff,  the  distress  which  may  arise  from  the  high 
price  of  provisions  next  summer.  That  a  committee  of  the 
leading  men  of  each  county  should  be  formed,  having  at  their  . 
disposal  this  subscription^  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  call 
it  in.  That  these  committees  should  each  pui'chase,  as  they 
may  deem  it  expedient,  say  1,000  tons  of  oatmeal,  at  the 
lowest  present  price,  holding  this  oatmeal  over  in  stores  till 
the  next  spring  and  summer,  and  that  then  it  should  be 
retailed,  under  proper  superintendence,  by  a  storekeeper,ybr 
eashj  at  a  oKMlerate  profit,  m^erely  sufficient  to  cover  the 
atoreage  and  salary  of  die  storekeeper.   That  the  committee 
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sLould  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  oatmeal  by  their 
joint  note,  which  the  banks  would  at  once  discount.  All 
sales  of  the  oatmeal  to  be  lodged  each  day  in  the  bank  to 
account  of  the  promissory  notes  outstanding.  On  winding 
up  the  transaction,  the  oatmeal  would  be,  at  the  leasts  worth 
its  present  value,  and,  if  sold  at  a  small  profit,  enough  to 
cover  the  expenses,  none  of  the  subscriptions  would  need  to 
be  called  for.  But  should  there  be  a  loss  on  the  sale,  the 
proportion  to  each  subscriber  according  to  the  amount  of  his 
subscription  would  be  trifling.  Now,  the  present  price  of 
oatmeal  is  14/.  per  ton:  should  there  be  no  famine,  I  am 
assured  from  the  experience  of  former  years  that  the  price  of 
oatmeal  next  spring  and  summer  will  be  thought "  dirt  cheap" 
at  16/.  per  ton ;  but,  should  there  be  a  famine  from  the  fiedlare 
of  the  potatoes,  oatmeal — which  will  be  the  substitute  resorted 
to — will,  as  it  has  done  before,  rise  to  25£,  or  even  to  30/., 
the  ton.  The  good  effected  by  this  plan  would  be,  that  these 
stores  would  regulate  the  price  of  oatmeal  in  the  market,  and 
would  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  farmers  by  extortioners,  meal- 
mongcrs,  and  "  Gombeen"  men,  and  insure  to  them  if  they 
must  unfortunately  buy  food,  that  food  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
It  will  then  be  time  enough  to  meet  those  unhappy  cases 
where  labourers  may  have  lost  their  potatoes,  and  have  no 
means  to  buy  oatmeal,  by  a  special  subscription  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  this  plan  will  insure  to  such  a  special  subscrip- 
tion the  purchase  of  a  larger  quantity  of  food  for  the  starving, 
because  it  will  keep  down  the  price  of  oatmeal. 

These  three  plans  will,  if  carried  out,  I  feel  assured  by  all 
that  Ihave  seen  and  heard,  insure,  first,  the  arrest  of  the 
disease  in  the  potatoes^  and  the  preservation  of food  for  the  people; 
secondly,  seed  for  next  year  ;  and  lastly,  if  there  should  occur 
the  calamity  of  a  famine,  there  toill  be  a  substituted  food  secured 
for  the  people  at  a  reasonable  price. 

However,  whilst  convinced  of  the  easy  practicability  of  all 
these  plans,  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  as  that  I  am  now 
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writing  to  you,  such  is  the  general  apathy,  want  of  exer- 
tion, and  feeling  of  fatality  amongst  the  people — such  their 
general  distrust  of  everybody  and  suspicion  of  every  pro- 
ject— such  the  disunion  among  the  higher  classes,  with 
similar  apathetic  indifference,  that  unless  the  Government 
steps  forward  to  carry  out,  to  order  or  enforce  these  or 
similar  plans  for  the  national  welfare,  not  any  one  of  them 
will  he  generally  adopted^  and  nothing  will  be  done.  Christmas 
is  approaching  when  the  potato-pits  will  most  of  them  be 
opened ;  the  poor  people  will  clasp  their  hands  in  helpless 
despair  on  seeing  their  six  months'  provisions  a  mass  of 
rottenness ;  there  will  be  no  potatoes  for  seed  next  season ; 
a  general  panic  will  seize  all,  and  oatmeal  foj^  food  will 
be  scarcely  purchasable  by  the  people  at  any  price.  The 
Government,  however,  have  been  warned — let  them  act 
promptly,  decisively,  and  at  once,  and  not  depend  on  the 
people  helping  themselves ;  for,  such  is  the  character  of  the 
people,  that  they  will  do  nothing  till  starvation  faces  tltem.* 


*  The  truth  of  this  prediction,  in  every  particular,  is  now  unhappily  being 
Terified.  The  potato-pits,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  be  filled  with  diseased 
potatoes.  Nothing  was  done  to  avert  the  calamity  or  to  prevent  the  mischief ; 
potatoes  are  wanting  for  seed,  and  a  panic  is  beginning  to  seize  on  men's  minds, 
which  is  being  turned  to  the  extraction  of  money  from  England  to  keep  the  poor 
of  Ireland  from  starving,  whilst  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  shameful  apathy  and 
Xieglect  which  permitted  such  a  state  of  things  to  come  about.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  state  my  conviction,  from  what  I  saw  and  from  what  I  learned,  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  severity  of  this  unhappy  calamity,  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
ihemselveg  to  blame,  and  their  own  disgraceful  apathy  and  laziness.  But  the 
Government  ought  to  know  this  their  character,  and  ought  to  have  taken  measures 
to  drive  them  on,  if  they  were  too  lazy  and  apathetic  to  foUow  when  led. 
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LETTER  XXX. 

DESCBimON  OF  MALLOW.— ADMIXISTRATION  OF  THE 
GRAND  JURY  LAWS. 

m 

Descriptkm  of  Hallow— Iti  Spa— The  Water-power  of  Qnaitartown— Admmis- 
tratkm  of  tlie  Grand  Jvry  Lawa— The  late  Rer.  Bjiaef  Snilk'a  upiuiy 
tiiia  anbjeet — lAglia'a  opinioo — Hie  O'ConBeUs,  and  Road  PicMfitinni 
Summary  of  the  preMOt  Grand  Jury  Laws — Hie  mode  in  which  jobbing  ia 
managed  under  them — The  mitchieroiu  sjgtem  of  Applotnunt — Saggeafead 
Remadief. 

Maixow,  Cobk,  Xoranber26. 
The  town  of  Mallow  has  one  of  the  most  English  looks  wHfa 
it  of  any  town  in  the  south  or  west  of  Ireland  that  I  hare 
jet  been  in.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  fertile  country ;  a 
fine  river — ^the  Blackwater — runs  through  it,  a  rery  neat 
church  and  an  old  ruin  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance  and 
the  hoases  are  large,  well  built,  and  clean  looking.  There 
is  a  thriving  and  decent  respectable  look  about  it,  which  is 
not  often  seen  in  the  towns  of  the  west  of  Ireland.  This 
is  to  be  attributed  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  its  being 
a  watering-place.  Numbers  of  consumptive  and  delicate 
persons  resort  here  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  the 
climate  being  mild  and  salubrious.  Money  has  thus  been 
spent  in  the  town,  and  a  class  of  good  houses  has  been  pro- 
vided to  accommodate  such  visitors  and  residents.  The  spa 
which  is  resorted  to  resembles  the  waters  of  Clifton ;  it  is 
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tepk),  and  impregnated  with  magnesia  in  its  passage  thitmgfa 
the  limestone  rocks  of  the  district.  Another  and  primary 
reason  for  these  eridences  of  comfort  and  prosperity  is,  that 
there  are  very  many  resident  gentry  in  the  neighboorhood 
who  form  a  pleasant  local  society,  and  who,  in  spending  their 
incomes,  give  employment  and  encouragement  to  labour. 
The  people  are  here  yery  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  if  let 
alone,  and  not  excited  and  urged  on  to  mischief  by  that 
pernieions  system  of  political  agitation  which  preyaik,  and 
which  is  the  greatest  curse  and  bar  to  all  improvement  which 
this  country  possesses,  are  well  conducted.  Sir  Denbam 
Norreys  is  the  chief  land-owner  in  the  district,  and  he  is 
giving  much  employment  by  building  a  handsome  mansion 
in  the  town.  The  Cork  and  Dublin  Railway  will  pass  through 
the  town,  and  will  no  doubt  greatly  increase  its  prosperity. 
At  Qnartertown  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  consider- 
able water-power  on  the  river  Clyda,  which  runs  through 
the  property  of  Mr.  Dillon  Croker,  a  gentleman  who  has 
very  creditably  exerted  himself  on  many  occasions  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people.  There  is  a  fine  and  unfailing 
stream  of  water,  to  which  engineering  skill  can  give  a  fall  of 
thirty-seven  feet,  and  which  has  been  calculated  to  afford 
constant  water-power  to  the  extent  of  200  horse-power.  This 
stream  now  works  two  large  flour-mills.  On  account  ol 
this  advantageously  situated  water-power,  a  project  has  been 
started  to  erect  a  cotton  manufactory  and  to  commence  there 
the  cotton  manufacture,  and  a  company  has  been  formed 
with  that  object.  Should  the  project  succeed,  of  which  there 
is  every  prospect,  it  will  be  of  much  benefit  in  affording 
employment  to  a  densely  populated  district. 

There  are  few  questions  which  form  a  more  general  subject 
of  complaint  in  Ireland  than  the  administration  of  the  Grand 
Jury  laws,  and  the  applotment  of  the  county  cess,  as  it  is 
called,  or  the  apportionment  among  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
of  the  cost  of  those  roads  and  improvements  which  the  grand 
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juries  have  presented  as  necessary  to  be  made.  In  former 
days  the  grand  juries  were  the  means  of  perpetrating  the 
most  notorious  jobs  unblushingly.  Since  the  alteration  of 
the  Grand  Jury  laws,  the  jobs  still  go  on  as  before,  but  with 
a  more  intricate  contriyance.  It  would  seem  as  though 
jobbing  were  innate  among  the  Irish  gentry :  it  is  next  to 
fox-hunting  and  cock-shooting.  It  is  a  peculiar  excitement, 
in  which  the  Irish  mind  delights.  The  peasant  jobs*'  away 
his  daughter  with  a  promise  of  half  his  farm  to  his  son-in-law 
for  marrying  her.  The  son-in-law  comes  to  take  possession, 
but  finds  the  land  occupied  by  another,  to  whom  the  father 
had  previously  given  possession,  between  whom  and  said 
son-in-law  there  is,  of  course,  a  fight  for  the  land ;  and 
should  the  son-in-law  get  licked/'  he  passes  it  on  to  his 
wife,  or  to  his  father-in-law,  for  deluding  him  under  fidse 
pretences  into  the  silken  mesh-work  of  matrimony.  So 
every  private  gentleman  has  a  plan  of  a  road  in  his  coat- 
pocket  for  the  peculiar  benefit  of  his  own  particular  estate, 
which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  presentment  ses- 
sions and  the  grand  jury,  he  intends  the  public  to  pay  for. 
Talk  of  doubling  a  fox,  or  marking  down  a  woodcock,  what 
comes  up  to  canvassing  and  blarneying  the  associated  cess- 
payers  (whom  yourself  or  your  particular  friend  have  chosen 
when  on  the  grand  jury)  into  a  promise  to  support  youp 
presentment  for  a  road  just  past  your  door,  and  through  the 
middle  of  your  five  miles  of  bog?  And  should  your  political 
opponent  do  this,  what  equals  the  delight  of  a  dinner-party 
to  all  your  friends,  who  are  magistrates  of  any  part  of  the 
county,  on  the  day  of  the  barony-road  sessions,  and  of  bring- 
ing them  in  to  vote  ex-officio  and  swamp  the  votes  of  the  poor 
subservient  associated  cess-payerp,  whom  your  political  ad- 
versary had  spent  a  year's  contrivance  in  getting  appointed, 
and  in  canvassing  to  support  his  little  job  ?  Oh,  it  beats 
cock-fighting  "  far  away  I 
To  give  the  English  reader,  however,  a  clear  conception 
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of  tbese  Hibernian  delights,  we  mast  review  them  a  little  in 
the  order  of  time.  The  late  celebrated  and  reverend  author 
of  Peter  FUmky's  Letters  to  his  dear  brother  Abraham  in  the 
coantry,  thus  describes  grand  juries  as  they  managed  matters 
some  forty  years  ago : — 

The  grand  juries  in  Ireland  are  the  great  scene  of  jobbing.  They 
have  a  power  of  making  a  eonnty-rate  to  a  considerable  extent ;  for  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  objects  of  general  accommodation.  *  Yon  suffer  the 
load  to  be  brought  through  my  park,  and  I  will  have  the  bridge  con- 
structed in  a  situation  where  it  will  make  a  beautiful  object  to  your  house. 
You  do  my  job,  and  I  will  do  yours.*  These  are  the  sweet  and  interesting 
subjects  which  occasionally  occupy  Milesian  gentlemen  while  they  are  at- 
tendant upon  this  grand  inquest  of  justice.** 

To  come,  however,  to  a  more  recent  period — ^to  the  year 
when  Inglis  wrote  his  book  on  Ireland,  which  was  in  1834, 
shortly  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Grand  Jury  Act — the 
same  hereditary  passion  (I  think  we  may  call  it)  is  by  him 
recorded,  and  in  a  quarter,  too,  where  purity  of  motive  it  is 
"  rank  blasphemy  "  to  suspect.  Only  think  of  immaculate 
Daniel  doing  a  little  in  grand  jury  jobbing ! — the  "  saviour 
of  his  country  "  sweetening  his  punch  out  of  the  profits  of 
grand  jury  presentments,  which  poor  Paddy  had  to  pay  for ! 
"  I  am  now  in  O'Connell's  country ;  here  is  the  property  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  or  the  '  Liberator,'  as  the  people 
called  him,"  says  Inglis,  in  his  Journey  through  Ireland^ 
p.  134. 

**  Be  it  known  to  the  reader,*'  he  continues,  "  that  O'Connell  is  less  po- 
pular in  his  ovm  country  than  he  is  elsewhere.  Kyou  ask  an  innkeeper, 
or  an  innkeeper*s  wife,  anywhere  in  0*Connell*8  district,  what  sort^  of  a 
man  their  landlord  is,  *Ocb,  and  sure,  he*s  the  best  of  landlords!  He 
takes  the  childer  by  the  hand,  and  he  wouldn't  be  over  proud  to  dthrink 
tay  with  the  landlady.*  But  if  you  step  into  a  cabin,  the  owner  of  which 
owns  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.  as  his  landlord,  and  if  you  ask  the  same 
question,  he  '11  scratch  his  head,  and  say  little  any  way.  Shortly  before  I 
visited  Cahirciveen,  there  was  a  road  presentation  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  the  ratepayers,  who  have  now  a  vote  in  these  matters,  revised  at  first 
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to  pM  ft,  nnlesB  the  O'Connells  would  psj  tfPO-Uiird»  of  tbe  OTfCM% 
bccMise,  said  they, '  ihe  O'Cornmlls  kats  lived  Umg  enough  aui  of  nrndfi^^ 
senimiioms/^ 

Bat  no  doubt  Inglis  was  a  base  calamniator,  an  asBasauiy 

a  blaspheming  hound,  a  sacrilegious  vilkdn — don't  beHeye  a 
word  of  this  testimony,  but  listen  to  his  next  paragraph, 
which  you  may  safely  credit,  because  it  refers  to  the  boot 
on  the  other  leg."    He  says, — 

^  I  have  reason  to  know,  from  nnqnestioiiEble  authority,  that  heSm  the 
late  Grand  Jury  Bill  was  enacted— that  is,  up  to  the  present  time— there 
had  been  much  shameAil  grand  jury  jobbing  in  many  of  the  Irish  eoonfiei^ 
particularly  in  l!lpperary,  Clare,  Limerick,  Keny,  and  Roscommon.  A 
grand  juror  of  Tipperary  called  one  morning  previous  to  the  hol&g  of 
the  quarter-sessions  upon  a  brother  grand  juror — a  man,  however,  of 
much  greater  influence  than  himself— and  pulling  out  and  unfolding  to- 
luminous  plans  and  papers,  began  to  explain  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  public  from  the  construction  of  a  certain  road  throi^  hii 
(Ihe  expounder's)  property.  '  Put  your  papers  in  your  poekel,  man,*  mad 
the  man  of  influence,  ^say  nothing  about  the  public  advantage.  I  *11  just 
say  its  a  little  job  of  my  own  ;*  and  so  things  were  managed.** 

This  picture,  through  the  medium  of  a  different  process^ 
Is  exactly  what  transpires  now.  We  have,  however,  now 
arrived  at  the  period  of  the  Grand  J ury  Act,  the  prorisionf 
of  which  I  will  endeavour  as  briefly  as  possible  to  expkin, 
and  then  show  how  the  "  hereditary  passion*'  exhibits  itself 
under  it. 

By  the  6tli  and  7th  William  IV.,  c.  116,  "  An  act  to  con- 
solidate and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  presentment  of 
public  money  by  grand  juries  in  Ireland,'*  it  is  enacted  in 
the  4th  section,  that  it  "  shall  be  lawful  for  every  justice  of 
the  peace  for  any  county  to  assemble,  with  the  cess-payers 
associated  with  them,  to  hold  a  special  or  presentment 
sessions,  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  grand  jury  shall 
appoint."  And  (by  section  7)  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  grand  jury  to  prepare  a  list  of  cess-payers,  the  high- 
constable,  or  collector  of  the  money  levied  by  grand  jury 
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presentment,  must  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury 
a  list  of  the  names  of  one  hundred  occupiers  in  each  barony, 
or  county  of  a  town,  who  may  be  the  highest  rate  or  cess- 
payers.   By  section  8  the  grand  jury  may  fix  on  any  num- 
ber of  cess-payers,  not  less  than  fiye  nor  more  than  twelve, 
to  be  associated  with  the  justices  at  the  presentment  sessions, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  barony ;  and  out  of  the 
hundred  names  given  in  by  the  collector  the  grand  jury  must 
make  out  a  list  of  double  the  number  of  associated  cess- 
payers  determined  upon.    By  section  9  the  majority  of  the 
justices  present  at  the  presentment  sessions  must  choose  a 
chairman,  who  niust  draw  out  from  the  list  of  cess-payers,  so 
given  in,  the  number  determined  on  by  the  grand  jury  to  be 
associated  with  the  justices;  and  these,  with  the  justices, 
constitute  the  presentment  sessions.  By  section  12  all  appli- 
cations for  works,  the  expense  whereof  it  is  proposed  to  levy 
off  the  county  at  large,  or  off  the  barony,  must  be  made  at 
the  presentment  sessions  holden  for  such  barony ;  and  by 
section  17  such  applications  shall  then  be  decided  upon  to 
be  adopted  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  voices.    Section  18 
gives  instructions  how  to  proceed  if  the  application  be 
rejected,  by  a  process  of  appeal  to  the  judge  of  assize,  under 
which,  if  the  applicant  only  perseveres,  though  he  may  be 
defeated  once  or  twice,  he  will  be  certain  ultimately  to  carry 
his  proposal,  as  it  must  pass,  unless  opposed  before  a  jury 
with  as  much  pertinacity  as  he  presses  it,  which  is  not  gene- 
rally likely  to  be  the  case.    By  section  31  the  sheriff  must 
nominate  one  freeholder  of  lands  above  the  yearly  value  of 
60/.,  or  leaseholder  of  lands  above  the  yearly  value  of  100/., 
to  be  placed  on  the  grand  jury  panel  for  each  barony,  and 
complete  the  panel  of  23  by  selecting  from  the  list  of  gentry 
of  the  county  qualified  to  act  as  grand  jurors.    By  section 
37  the  grand  jury  thus  empanelled  proceed  to  decide  on  the 
presentments  made  to  them  from  the  presentment  sessions, 
and  to  adopt  or  reject  them.  The  cost  of  these  presentments 
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when  allowed  as  directed  by  the  act,  are  leviable  in  propor- 
tion upon  each  parish  or  den<HDination"  in  a  barony,  and 
the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  individual  occupier  is  ^^s^plotted** 
by  two  persons,  to  be  chosen  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  land- 
holders or  inhabitants/'  who  are  required  (sec.  161),  fiurly 
and  justly,  according  to  the  relative  annual  value  of  the 
several  subdivisions  of  the  lands  and  tenements  therdn  oon- 
tained,"  to  make  the  applotments,  and  to  make  oath  befiore 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  that  they  have  made 
the  said  applotment  justly."  False  swearing  in  this  respeet 
is  made  perjury  by  section  172.  And  by  section  163  thiff 
applotment,  or  cess,  is  to  be  paid  by  the  occupying  tenant. 

Such  is  now  the  law,  and  we  come  now  to  examine  how 
the  "  hereditary  passion"  exhibits  itself  under  it: — 

Were  the  landlord  and  landlord  proprietor  obliged  to  contribute 
their  portion  according  to  tbcir  interest  in  the  gronnds,  it  would  be  the 
cause  of  stopping  a  good  deal  of  jobbing  going  forward,**  says  Hr.  Tlioinas 
Townsend,  of  Wert  Carberry,  Cork.  (Ibid.  c.  967.)  Laodlaids  are  eon* 
tinually  endeavouring  to  get  new  lines  of  roads  tbroogh  their  properties, 
and  in  very  few  instances  offering  to  ccmtribute  to  any  part  of  the 
expense.  And  from  the  description  of  rate-payers  associated  with  the 
magistrates  at  road  sessions,  instead  of  being  a  cheeky  they  have  made  things 
much  worse  than formerly  J* 

The  first  step  taken,  should  a  grand  juror  haye  a  little 
job  of  his  own"  in  his  barony,  is  to  tell  the  grand  jury  :— 
"  You  know  I  know  very  well  the  people  in  my  barony,  and 
I  will  select  the  required  number  of  names,  if  you  permit 
me,  from  tlie  best  of  the  hundred  names  sent  in  by  the 
collector."  A  request  so  reasonable  is,  of  course,  assented 
to  by  the  gentlemen  from  other  parts  of  the  county,  who 
expect  similar  courtesy  when  the  selection  comes  to  their 
districts.  Double  the  number  determined  on  as  associated 
cess-payers  are  then  carefully  selected  from  his  own  tenants, 
and  it  matters  not  which  of  these  may  be  afterwards  chosen 
as  associated  cess-payers,  as  there  is  little  fear  but  they  will 
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TOte  for  •*  the  job"  at  the  presentment  sessions ;  and  he 
hhnself  will  do  the  rest  for  it  when  it  comes  before  the 
grand  jnry,  by  diligent  attendance,  and  canvassing,  and 
speechifying, — 

^  The  associated  cess-payers  are  always  chosen  by  the  gentlemeii  who 
represent  the  barony,"  says  Mr.  Richard  White,  landowner,  of  Bantxy. 
(Ihtd.  p.  928.)  ^  Suppose  myself,— I  put  down  all  the  tenants  who  will 
snpport  any  measure  I  wish  to  ^^rry"  .  .  .  and  they  are  generally 
in  a  dass  of  life  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  a  vote.*' 

If,  howerer^  he  is  not  a  grand  jnror,  then  the  application 
must  be  made  in  due  form  to  the  presentment  sessions.  To 
insure  its  success,  the  associated  cess-payers  are,  if  possible, 
canvassed,  and  their  support  secured  before  the  presentment 
day.   This  is  usually  no  very  difficult  matter  from  the 
station  of  these  cess-payers.   The  country  gentleman  rides 
up  to  the  mud  hovel  of  the  associated  cess-payer,  who 
rejoices  in  all  the  pride  of  station  of  a  six-acre  farm ;  asks 
for  Pat  Murphy  inside ;  pats  on  the  back  the  sweet  little 
boy  without  clothes  who  is  scratching  his  head  and  rolling 
over  the  pig;  inquires  feelingly  after  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Murphy,  who  "  thanks  his  Honour  for  a  fine  gintleman, 
an'  if  she  could  only  get  buther-milk  to  her  praties  she'd 
do  very  well tells  Pat  "  to  come  to  his  house,  and  he 
shall  have  a  rabbit  that  he  (the  gentleman)  shot  yesterday 
and  so  far  as  Pat  is  concerned  "  the  job"  is  done,  and  "  his 
Honour"  departs  amid  the  blessings  of  the  assembled  family, 
— "  May  the  Lord  give  you  a  safe  journey ;  mar/  everything 
prosper  wid  you^  for  a  fine  good  gintleman."   A  few  such 
visits  as  these,  and  an  invitation  to  his  friends  among  the 
magistrates  in  any  part  of  the  county  who  have  a  right  to 
vote  in  any  barony,  to  come  and  dine  with  him,  and  just 
vote  for  "  his  little  job,"  insures  him  a  road  through  his 
estate  at  the  expense  of  the  occupiers  of  the  barony,  pro- 
vided there  is  not  a  counter-project  of  rival  pretensions 
started  by  some  other  influential  gentleman  of  the  district, 
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iu  which  case  the  ex  officio  votes  of  the  magistrates  are 
sometimes  brought  to  bear  to  swamp  the  cess-payers  where 
they  cannot  be  won,  and  the  man  of  most  influence  is  sure 
to  carry  the  day. 

The  system  of  the  grand  jury  cess,  and  the  road  jobbing,  and  the 
partial  way  of  doing  business,  are  yery  much  to  be  found  &ult  with,** 
says  Mr.  Daniel  M<?arthy,  Tice-churman  of  the  board  of  guardians  at 
Skibhereen.  {Ibid.  p.  959.)  ^  Magistrates  go  ftom  one  barony  to  another 
to  carry  a  road  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  in  fee;  and  I  should 
think  that  they  ought  to  be  the  persons  to  pay  for  it.** 

^  I  do  not  think  that  the  persons  who  represent  the  grand  jury  are  the 
most  competent,'*  says  Mr.  William  O^Sulliyan,  fiumer,  of  Carrigran 
Castle,  near  Macroom  (ibid.  p.  945) ;  "  they  do  not  know  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  all  a  jobbing  system.** 

Should,  however,  any  gentleman,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  good,  propose  a  road,  who  does  not  happen  to  be  a 
man  of  preponderating  influence,  the  cess-payerSi  to  save 
their  pockets,  won't  vote  for  it  What  do  they  care  for  the 
public  ?  their  landlord  has  not  canvassed  them.  If  such  a 
measure  even  should  be  approved  of  and  get  into  the  grand 
jury,  there  is  none  of  the  excitement  of  the  hereditary 
passion"  to  back  it ;  it  lacks  supporters  in  the  grand  jury, 
no  one  knows  anything  about  it,  it  is  voted  a  bore  and 
rejected.  Then  comes  the  cess-payers'  turn  to  exercise 
the  hereditary  passion."  They  unfortunately,  and  most 
unjustly,  have  to  pay  for  aU  these  "  jobs"  thus  palmed 
upon  them.  A  lumping  sum  is  imposed  on  the  town-land 
or  parish,  which  must  be  applotted  on  each  occupier.  A 
notice  of  the  meeting  to  choose  applotters  must  be  stuck  up 
on  the  door  of  the  church,  convening  the  landholders  and 
inhabitants"  to  choose  applotters.  On  this  choice,  according 
to  the  preponderance  of  parties  or  factions  at  the  meeting, 
depends  the  fact  whether  Pat  Murphy  shall  be  applotted 
by  his  friend  to  pay  1«.  cess,  or  shall  be  adjudged  by  that 
nameless  scamp,  his  enemy,  to  pay  10«.  cess.  A  matter 
of  such  general  importance  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  conse- 
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quence.  Sometimes  it  is  managed  by  two  men  going  with 
the  notice— the  churchwarden  and  one  in  the  secret;  the 
churchwarden  posts  the  notice  on  the  church  door,  accord- 
ing to  laWy  and  his  friend  in  the  secret  immediately  pulls  the 
notice  down.  On  the  day  appointed  in  the  notice  for  the 
meeting  to  choose  applotters,  Pat  Murphy  has  caught  a 
cowld  and  can't  go  and  dig  praties  that  day ;"  and  Dennis 
O'SuUiyan,  his  neighbour^  has  got  a  pig  in  the  measles, 
and  can't  lave  it."  The  meeting  is  held  in  due  course,  the 
churchwarden  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Murphy  and 
Mr.  Dennis  O'Sulliyan  are  duly  appointed  applotters  for 
the  town-land  by  the  assembled  inhabitants,  to  the  number 
of  four,  the  said  applotters  included,  and  they  proceed  to 
make  the  applotment,  which  every  one  else  in  the  village 
swears  he  won't  pay,  because  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  matter  is  at  length  settled  by  a  satisfactory 
fight.  Do  not  let  your  readers  imagine  that  this  arises  from 
the  love  of  fighting  ;  there  is  generally  a  very  sufficient 
provocation. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Dingle,  agent  to  Lord  Ventry,  in 
Kerry,  says,  before  the  Land  Commissioners  (Part  II. 
p.  866)  :— 

^  The  coanty-c€88  is  at  the  will  of  the  applotter,  who  is  very  often  a 
very  cormpt  person.  I  cannot  see  any  rule  they  go  hy  except  the  im- 
agination, or  the  dishonesty,  or  the  interest  of  the  applotter.  Two  town- 
lands  of  equal  value  are  often  applotted,  one  four  times  more  than  the 
other,  with  only  a  ditch  .between  them.  There  is  no  certainty  about  it. 
A  man  rated  low  this  year,  may  be  high  next  year,  if  there  is  a  new  ap- 
plotter." 

Sometimes,  however,  when  it  gets  known,  the  whole 
parish  assembles  at  the  choosing  of  the  applotters— those 
who  pay  rates  as  "  landholders,"  and  those  who  do  not  as 
"  inhabitants,"  and  a  regular  row  takes  place : — 

^  Nothing  can  exceed  the  disgraceful  scenes  that  occur  in  this  county 
at  the  different  places  where  applotments  are  to  be  made.  There  was  a 
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case  brought  before  the  grand  jmyf  at  which  I  waii  st  the  last  afluci  at 
Killamey.  A  day  was  appointed  for  appomting  applotten^  and  tha 
church,  it  appears,  was  the  place  allocated  fin:  electing  them;  and  one 
party,  who  were  anxious  for  one  set  of  applotters  and  one  arrangement 
got  into  the  church  by  some  back  way,  while  the  others  were  kept  waiting 
outside,  and  they  made  their  appointment,  and  subsequently  thoee  who 
were  waiting  outside  got  in  and  made  their  appointment.  The  conaB 
quence  was  two  applotments  were  made  and  two  sets  of  applotteia  ap* 
pointed,  and  the  collector  got  both  applotments.  He  was  obliged  to  go 
back  to  the  old  applotment  He  did  not]  know  what  to  do.** — (Eyidenoe 
of  Mr.  Denny,  landowner  of  Trake.) 

To  be  sure  there  is  the  little  matter  of  the  "  oath^ 
required,  with  the  penalty  of  perjury  attached,  **  to  appLot 
fairly  and  honestly but,  indeed,  the  less  said  abont  that 
the  better,  for  it  appears  to  be  the  custom  for  the  applotters, 
as  they  are  not  remunerated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
leave  themselves  out  of  the  applotment  by  way  of  reaaonaUe 
remuneration  for  services  done.   Hence  the  stimulus  to  the 

hereditary  passion"  on  the  part  of  themsdves  and  friends. 

Peter  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Tralee,  treasurer  of  the  county 
of  Kerry,  is  asked, — * 

^  Do  you  know  in  what  manner  the  sums  named  in  your  warrant  tor  be 
levied  on  the  parish  is  applotted  upon  the  parish,  and  by  whom  f — Thera 
is  no  regular  mode  of  doing  it.  The  applotters  are  appointed  eveij  year 
fi'om  among  themselves. 

"  Is  there  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  these  people?  I  have  no 
experience  upon  this  subject.  It  has  been  found  that  the  appJotteia  not 
being  paid  men  had  a  right  to  pay  themselves,  and  they  have  left  thein- 
selves  out  of  the  applotment ;  and  when  questioned  upon  it  before  the 
grand  jury,  they  said  that  they  thought  that  that  was  the  least  they 
could  have  for  their  trouble.'* 

^  There  are  continual  conflicts,**  sa3rs  Mr.  Lynch,  of  Tralee  (ML  663), 

at  the  meetings  for  appointing  applotters,  and  nothing  generally  renltib 
except  that  the  collection  of  the  rate  is  left  almost  to  the  discretion  of  the 
collector,  and  he  falls  back  upon  the  previous  applotment" 
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He  recommends  a  barony  valuator  to  be  appointed  by  the 
grand  jury,  firom  whose  decision  there  should  be  the  right 
of  appeaL   At  present  he  says, — 

You  hsTe  no  re^naible  class.  The  only  security  is  the  oaih  that  the 
parties  take,  which  I  hare  no  heskation  in  saying  adytsedly,  for  I  have 
been  often  ooosnlted  on  the  subject,  u  totaUy  dimgarded^ 

It  is,  however,  hard  and  unjust  that  the  occupier  should 
be  taxed  for  the  permanent  improvements  on  the  landlord's 
estate,  in  the  shape  of  roads  and  bridges,  which  will,  by 
increased  facilities  of  intercourse,  necessarily  increase  his 
rents,  he  paying  nothing  towards  those  improvements,  whilst 
his  occupying  tenant,  with  a  very  uncertain  and  perhaps 
temporary  interest  in  the  land,  is  made  to  pay  for  them. 
There  is  much  evidence  given  before  the  Land  Commission 
setting  forth  this  grievanee : — 

^  I  think  it  most  mischievous,**  says  Mr.  Lynch,  solicitor  of  Tralee* 
(ibid.  p.  861),  "  that  the  cess  should  be  imposed  by  the  grand  jury  law» 
the  present  as  well  as  the  past,  upon  the  occupier,  though  that  occupier 
should  actually  have  in  his  pocket  a  notice  to  quit  from  the  landlord,  by 
which  his  tenancy  was  determinable,  and  that  no  advantage  could  arise 
to  him  either  immediately  or  remotely.  I  therefore  think,  for  that  reason, 
that  the  landlord  whose  rent  is  benefited  by  making  roads  should  be  the 
individual  upon  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  this  cess  ought  to  be  imposed." 

"  I  think  it  unfair  to  make  the  tenant  at  will,  who  has  no  certainty  of 
his  ground,  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the  new  roads  and  other  works  car- 
ried on  at  the  baronial  charges,  and  that  the  landlord,  who  really  derives 
the  benefit  of  it,  pays  nothing." — (Evidence  of  the  Rev.  James  Barry, 
parish  priest  of  East  Scull.) 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  an  efficient  remedy,  for  the  evil 
is  not  SQ  much  in  the  law  as  in  the  "  hereditary  passion"  of 
the  people.  If  the  cess  is  imposed  equally  on  the  landlords, 
they,  will  oppose  generally  the  making  of  all  roads ;  and 
roads  are  one  of  the  surest  means  of  improving  the  people 
and  the  country.  To  give  a  fixed  salary  to  the  county 
surveyor,  and  debar  him  from  the  exercise  of  private  busi- 
ness, compelling  him  to  devote  his  time  to  an  examination 
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of  the  plans  proposed^  and  to  report  upon  them,  and  sug- 
gest necessary  roads ;  and  to  give  each  barony  a  power  to 
assess  itself  for  the  making  of  a  road  in  the  barony  if 
desired,  which  it  cannot  now  do,  nor  get  such  a  road  unless 
some  influential  person  presents  it  at  the  sessions,  would 
do  much  good.  The  question,  however,  is  one  of  those 
peculiarly  Irish  ones,  not  so  difficult  in  itself,  but  difficult 
because  of  the  character  of  the  people  for  whom  the  law  is 
made,  and  who,  whether  from  the  hereditary  passion"  of 
jobbing,  from  a  perverse  ingenuity,  or  from  whatever  cause, 
subvert  and  render  mischievous  and  nugatory  almost  any 
enactment.  The  mischief,  however,  is  inflicted .  by  them 
upon  one  another,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  prevent  them  like  children  from  falling 
into  the  Are,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  by  judicious  checks,  to 
render  the  "  hereditary  passion"  harmless  among  them. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 

CHALLENGE  TO  MR.  O'CONNELL  TO  PROVE  THE  CON- 
DITION OF  HIS  ESTATE.--WATERFORD;  ITS  NEGLECtED 
ADVANTAGES  AND  CAPABILITIES, 

Notice  of  Mr.  O'Connell't  defmoe  of  his  Estate  and  contradiction  of  my  descrl|>- 
tion  of  it — Challenge  to  him  to  proTe  the  description  correct  before  twdve 
impartial  Gentlemen — ^Tender  of  issue  what  shall  be  proved — Description  of  the 
oomitry  from  Mallow  to  Waterford — An  Irish  three-storj  house — Waterford 
and  its  neglected  Advantages — Its  Exports — Its  Politics — The  Copper  Mines — 
State  of  Agriculture — Deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks — Recommendation  to 
the  Government  to  cultivate  Waste  Lands  as  a  means  of  employment  for  the 
people  and  as  a  profitable  investment  of  capital. 

Watekfobd,  November  29. 
Beforb  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  my  letter  to-day  I 
think  it  necessary— due,  in  fact,  to  you — that  I  should 
briefly  advert  to  the  recent  defence  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell, 
in  Conciliation-hall,  Dublin,  to  my  charge  against  him,  and 
which  I  now  repeat* — "  that  amongst  the  most  neglectful 


*  The  defence,  briefly,  was  this  :  that  the  town  of  Cahirdveen  was  a  very 
improved  and  good  town,  and  that  it  owed  its  improvement  to  Mr.  O'ConneU. 
ITie  place  about  which  I  wrote  was  Derrynane  Beg,  which  is  just  seventeen  miles 
from  Cahirciveen,  the  two  places  being  as  distinct  as  Killamey  and  Cork.  Any 
man  of  lain  sense  will  ask,  **  What,  then,  had  Cahirciveen  to  do  with  Derrynane 
Beg  ?"  Why,  nothing  beyond  this,  that  they  have  one  middleman  over  them 
in  common.  That  is  their  common  misfortune.  But  it  was  possible  to  say  some- 
thing about  Cahirciveen — that  it  has  a  nunnery,  a  market-house,  a  reading-room, 
and  a  Fever  Hospital,  and,  being  just  two  miles  from  the  Valentia  sUte-quarry,  that 
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landlords  who  are  a  curse  to  Ireland  Daniel  O'ConneD 
ranks  first ;  that  on  the  estates  of  Daniel  O'Connell  are  to 
be  found  the  most  wretched  tenants  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
all  Ireland and  that  "  whenever  a  *  middleman'  is  exe- 
crated his  name  will  not  be  forgotten." 

Trick  and  chicane,  unblushing  impudence,  a  tongue  which 
falsehood  never  stayed,  are  the  stock  in  trade  on  which  this 
man  has  long  existed  ;  they  have  imposed  upon  an  impulsiye 
and  unreflecting  people,  generous  to  a  fault.  By  the  exer- 
cise of  these  means  he  has  wound  himself  round  their  hearts ; 
but  the  time  is  arriving  when  the  viper  whom  they  bmro 
cherished  and  fed  will  no  longer  hide  from  them  his  natiTe 
qualities. 

By  a  garbled  extract  from  one  of  my  letters  he  excites 
the  national  vanity  of  his  hearers  against  me ;  and,  haying 
thus  prepared  them  to  believe  anything  he  might  choose  to 
state  to  my  prejudice,  he  enters  upon  a  lengthened  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  has  done  for  the  town  of  Cahirdveen,  and 
on  that  rests  his  defence.  His  listeners  applaud^  even  his 
opponents  are  staggered,  and  his  friends  vehemently  exclaim, 
what  a  "  scoundrel,"  and  Heaven  knows  what  else  I  must 
be,  thus  to  misrepresent  him.* 

iti  houses  are  slated ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  a  single  word  in  defence  of  Deny- 
nane  Beg ; — so  the^two,  though  seventeen  miles  apart,  were  "  hocassed-poauted*' 
together,  and  it  aU  went  down  as  gospd  in  Conciliation  Hall,  that  beeame  dw 
houses  of  Cahirdveen  were  slated  from  the  quarrj  close  by,  erpo,  mj  descnptiQit 
of  the  wretched  hovels  of  Derrynane  Beg  with  their  rotten  potato-stalk  thatrhaa, 
was  monstrously  incorrect.  Thus  thought  the  logicians  of  Conciliation  HaU,  and 
they  absolutely  voted  that  this  absurd  defence  should  be  printed  and  ciroulated. 
I  need  hardly  say  that,  because  of  the  course  which  I  subsequently  took*  IheTote 
feU  still-born,  and  this  cunning  ruse  was  a  failure. 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  any  man  is  attacked  here  who  dam  io 
state  the  truth,  I  cut  out  the  following  letter  from  a  paper  called  the  MwuUr 
Chronicle,  published  in  this  town«  and  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  the  editor  dC 
the  Freeman* 9  Journal,  a  Dublin  paper : — 

''To  TBS  EoiTOK  or  TBB  Fubman's  Jovsnal. 
Sir,-'!  b^  leave,  through  you,  to  ask  that  very  self-sufficient  personi^, 
Tke  Thmoi'  CommiMoner,  u  single  question — one  frequently  asked  by  Iririi 
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I  will  pass  oyer  the  preparatory  artifice,  aad  simply  quote 
what  I  said  of  Cahirdveexu  "  The  wretched-looking  town 
of  Caittrcireen,  its  dirty  onpared  streets,  and  old  hat-mended 
windows,  reminds  me  of  another  subject,"  namely,  that  he 
is  the  lessee  of  the  town,  and  sublets  it  at  a  profit  rent  as 
a  middleman and  I  proceeded  then  to  describe  the  con- 
dition of  his  tenantry  on  other  parts  of  his  estate.  These 
three  lines  are  positively  every  syllable  that  I  wrote  about 
Cahirciveen.  Refer  to  my  published  letter  and  see.  Every 
syllable  of  the  sentence  is  literally  true.  Upon  this  text 
he  enters  into  a  statement  about  convent-building,  priest- 
paying,  fever  hospitals,  butter  markets,  not  exacting  any 
rent  for  a  ehnrchyard,  the  excellence  of  the  inn  there,  and 
a  vast  deal  more,  all  ending  in  self-laudation.  The  trick 
succeeded ;  his  less  acute  auditcny  were  driven  off  the  scent. 
Without  entering  into  a  detailed  examination  of  his  state- 
ments, nine-tenths  of  which  are  pore  moonshine— in  fact, 
utterly  false, — what  answer,  I  ask,  did  he  give  to  the  charge 
of  having  within  a  mile  of  his  own  house  the  most  wretched 
and  squalid  and  pauperised  tenantry  in  all  Ireland?  Not 
one  word  of  answer  did  he  give.  Brazen  as  he  is,  he  had 
not  brass  enough  for  that.  In  fact,  he  occupied  his  auditory 
with  every  topic  but  the  charge  against  him.  And  yet  they 
could  not  see  his  evasion. 

I  will  not,  however,  stoop  to  bandy  talk  with  this  man. 
I  came  not  here  to  humbug  the  English  people,  and  I  shall 
at  once  take  a  course  which  every  Englishman  and  every 


recruits  m  tniwer  to  impertment  jibei  and  insultB  from  their  English  fellow- 
soldiers — viz.,  '  I  say,  Jack,  how  old  wss  you  when  your  mother  was  married  ? ' 
— I  am,  &c.  &c. 

"J.  D.  S." 

I  hc^  to  assure  this  gentlemaa,  that  if  he  will  favovr  me  with  his  name,  I  wiU 
travel  to  his  lodgings  to  give  him  a  thrashing — a  punishment  which  his  Irish 
recruit"  would  be  certain  to  get  if  he  knew  no  better  than  to  ask  such  a  question, 
and  whidi  the  son  of  every  gentlewoman  will  be  ready  to  hronr  him  with  if  he  is 
nsn  enoaih  to  pvUish  hif  name. 
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honest  Irishman  will  say  is  a  fair  course,  and  offer  to  appoint 
six  gentlemen,  whom  I  will  select  firom  different  parts  of 
Ireland ;  Mr.  O'Connell,  if  he  dare,  may  do  the  same ;  I 
will  proceed  with  them,  in  ten  days,  or  whenever  he  pleases, 
to  Cahirciveen ;  I  will  show  them,  and  him  too,  if  he  chooses 
to  come,  its  dilapidation — its  filth ;  I  will  show  them  the  inn 
of  which  he  has  said  so  much,  and  which  (because  of  the 
civility  of  its  landlord  to  me)  I  unwillingly  say,  that  with 
one  exception  it  is  the  very  worst  that  I  have  been  in  in  the 
United  ELingdom ;  I  will  take  them  to  his  estate  under  Mr. 
Hartop,  in  the  hills  behind  Waterville,  from  which,  as  a 
middleman,  he  derives  a  profit  rent  of  one-third  of  his  income^ 
and  about  which,  in  his  laboured  defence,  he  has  not  said 
one  word ;  I  will  show  them  his  tenants  livuig  there  in  a 
state  of  neglected  wretchedness  such  as  none  would  believe 
who  did  not  see  it,  in  huts  not  weather-proof,  badly  roofed, 
often  with  sods,  without  chimneys  or  windows,  and  with 
literally  an  iron-pot  and  a  turf-basket  as  their  only  Jtamiture. 
The  beds,  usually  a  heap  of  stones,  covered  with  turf  and 
heather;  the  tables,  the  turf-basket  bottom  upwards;  the 
mud  floor  their  seat.  They  shall  see  the  multiplied  pauper- 
ism, the  infinite  subdivision  of  land,  the  utter  neglect  and 
misery  of  the  people,  left  there  in  a  state  of  nature,  untaught, 
unheeded,  to  multiply  in  misery  as  they  list.  These  poor 
people  must  be  of  necessity  removed  when  the  lease  is  out 
by  Mr.  Hartop,  who  will  then  get  all  the  odium  of  the 
misery  which  this  middleman's  neglect  has  created.  They 
shall  hear  from  the  mouths  of  these  poor  people — this- 
middleman's  tenant-farmers  I — that  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
migrating  to  Cork,  to  Limerick,  and  to  Waterford,  in  the 
potato  season,  in  order  to  earn  enough  at  potato-digging, 
in  competition  with  the  poor  peasantry  of  those  counties,  to 
pay  this  middleman's  rent.  I  will  take  them  to  Derrynane 
Beg, — I  will  let  them  look  for  themselves  through  the 
hovels  there.    They  shall  for  themselves  hear  the  stories 
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about  "  Old  Huntingcap,"  as  O'Connell's  uncle  was  called, 
—about  whom  I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word,  and  they 
will  judge  of  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  his  brag  about 
his  ancegtry  I  Before  "  Old  Huntingcap's"  time  they  were 
"  unknown  to  fame."  They  shall  hear  for  themselves,  too, 
the  stories  about  his  morality^  of  which  he  makes  so  per- 
petual a  boast.  They  shall  hear,  too,  from  a  dozen  witnesses, 
who  saw  his  tenant's  cattle  impounded  and  sold  for  rent  but 
a  month  due,  that  Serjeant  Jackson's  charge  against  him, 
on  whatever  testimony  founded,  was  true.  They  shall  hear 
and  see  for  themselves  all  this,  and  if  they  do  not  unaninwush/ 
conclude  as  I  did,  that  this  same  Daniel  O'Connell  is  the 
most  unprincipled  impostor — the  most  unblushing — (pardon 
me ;  I  will  not  imitate  his  foul-mouthed  phraseology)  fabri- 
cator that  the  world  ever  saw,  I  will  submit  to  be  termed 
what  he  pleases.  Now,  this  I  challenge  him  to  do,  if  he 
dare.  Do  not  let  him  flatter  himself  that  I  shall  shrink 
from  the  task,  hateful  as  it  may  be,  of  fully  exposing  to  the 
gaze  of  the  world  the  whole  history  of  his  career,  the  full 
picture  of  his  tenantry's  condition.  No  glozing  over,  no 
cunning,  no  evasion,  no  talking  about  the  Cahirciveen  con- 
vent, and  churchyard,  and  the  butter  market,  shall  avail 
him ;  in  all  its  appalling  wretchedness,  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  neglected,  peaceful,  and  intelligent  people  on  his 
property  under  Mr.  Hartop  and  under  Lord  Cork,  at 
Derrynane  Beg,  shall  be  exposed. 

I  shall  set  about  this  task,  if  he  dare  accept  the  challenge, 
with  zeal,  because  I  feel  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  good  work 
for  Ireland,  in  thoroughly  unkennelling  and  exposing  this 
impostor.  In  my  whole  tour  through  Ireland  I  have  seen 
the  mischief  created  by  the  agitation  which  he  foments,  and 
which  is  kept  up  by  the  most  worthless  and  reckless  of  the 
community.  The  respectable  men  of  his  own  party,  who 
are  estimable  men,  because  they  conscientiously  entertain 
the  principles  they  hold,  believing  them  to  be  for  the  benefit 
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of  die  country,  are  constrained  b j  a  kind  of  mob-law  imposed 
on  them  by  the  worthless,  to  support  this  man  in  all  Us 
ragaries  through  thick  and  thin ;  and,  whilst  in  their  hearts 
condemning  his  misduerous  course,  are  obliged  to  aid  him. 
In  Cork  I  heard  of  many  iastances  of  gentlemen  subscribing 
to  his    tribute/'  as  he  calls  it,  to  saye  appearances  with  the 
mob,  and  who  do  not  hesitate  in  private  to  express  their 
conyiction  that  the  greatest  drawback  on  the  prosperity  and 
advance  of  Ireland,  in  misdirecdng  the  energies  of  her 
people,  is  the  political  agitation  which  this  man  jfomeotk 
The  priesthood,  many  of  whom  are  highly  estimable  men, 
in  like  manner  generally  deplore  the  mischief  be  causes  ; 
but,  dependent  upon  the  good-will  of  their  parishioners,  they 
are  often  compelled,  contrary  to  their  better  sense,  to  bow 
before  the  mob  outcry  got  up  by  the  most  worthless  scamps 
in  their  parishes,  and  to  add  to  the  seeming  popularity  of 
this  schemer.   The  whole  scheming  structure  is  hollow.  It 
only  wants  one  good  battering  to  tumble  to  pieces.  A 
thorough  exposure  of  this  unprincipled  mountebank,  who 
one  day  drinks    the  immortal  memory  of  William  IIL"  in 
the  waters  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  next,  to  serve  his  sordid 
ends,  strives  to  urge  on  his  countrymen  to  certain  bloodshed, 
by  execrating  the  English  Government,  and  exciting  them 
against  every  act  of  England,  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  a 
national  benefit.    Let  his  trusting  and  confiding  countrymen 
but  once  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  sort  of  thing  that 
deludes  them,  and  whom  they  blindly  follow,  and  there  is  an 
end  to  his  capacity  of  mischief,  and  some  hope  for  Ireland. 

This,  too,  I  beg  of  English  travellers,  who  next  year  may 
visit  Killaraey, — ^go  to  Cahirciveen,  the  scenery  will  repay 
you.  On  the  island  of  Valentia,  the  property  of  the  Knight 
of  Kerry,  you  will  find  a  clean  town,  a  comfortable  inn, 
where  you  can  both  eat  and  sleep  in  cleanliness.  Look  at 
the  town  of  Cahirciveen,  and  compare  it  with  Valentia ;  look 
at  its  boasted,  wretched  inn,  and  compare  it  with  that  a 
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Valentia ;  go  round  hj  Derrynane  and  look  at  the  hotures 
of  the  tenants  yourselyes, — the  scenery  will  repay  yon  for 
your  tronble,  and  I  know  that  yon  most  remember  this 
man's  statements  abont  himself  and  his  estate,  when  com- 
pared with  the  reality,  with  disgust 

This  man,  however,  does  not  constitute  Ireland;  and, 
with  a  feeling  of  profound  contempt  for  sndi  a  person,  I 
turn  to  subjects  more  descrying  of  attention ;  merely  stating 
this,  that  I  wait  his  determination,  and  I  will  be  ready  with 
my  friends  any  day  he  pleases  to  prove  him  to  be  what  I 
have  said  he  is.* 

In  my  way  to  this  town  from  Mallow  I  passed  through 
Mitchelstown,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
benefits  resulting  from  resident  landhnrds.  Lord  Doneraile 
owns  a  large  estate  at  Doneraile,  on  which  he  resides,  and, 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  an  able  Scotch  steward,  and 
by  encouragement,  he  has  enabled  the  peasantry  to  live  in 
a  better  class  of  houses,  and  to  cultivate  their  land  in  an 
improved  style.  At  Mitchelstown  Lord  Kingston  resides  at 
the  castle,  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  Ireland,  and 
the  kindness  and  urbanity  of  his  lordship  to  his  tenants, 
and  the  pains  he  takes  to  have  them  instructed,  and  his 
general  courtesy  to  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  not 
only  make  his  lordship  beloved,  but  have  accomplished 
much  in  improving  the  character  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation. The  peasantry,  however,  are  slow  to  improve,  and 
inveterate  in  their  habits  of  subdividing  and  pauperizing  the 
land.  It  is  the  custom  of  his  lordship  to  give  leases.  There 
is  no  doubt,  under  every  ordinary  circumstance,  of  its  policy; 
but  he  complains,  and  justly,  that  his  land  is  subdivided  in 
spite  of  him,  and  at  the  termination  of  each  lease  is  rendered 
up  to  him  covered  with  people,  most  of  whom  it  becomes 
necessary  to  pay  to  get  rid  of,  in  order  that  some  of  them 


*  See  Letter,  pott,  dated  Killarnej. 
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may  be  enabled  to  live  out  of  the  land.  Nothing,  in  feet, 
but  the  progress  of  education  and  opportunity  of  employ- 
ment will  remedy  this  evil.  From  Mitchelstown,  as  you 
travel  eastward,  it  is  a  general  fact  that  the  houses  of  the 
farmers  and  the  style  of  farming  improve.  You  seem 
advancing,  in  fact,  towards  civilization.  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  fine  towns  of  Limerick  and  Cork,  it  is  a  general 
fact  that  the  further  you  get  westward,  among  the  pure 
Irish,  the  more  barbarous,  uncivilized,  and  helpless  are  the 
people,  the  more  uncultivated  and  waste  the  country,  until 
you  get  to  that  Ultima  Thule  Cahirciveen.  It  is  only  in  that 
happy  region,  which  has  lately  been  blown  on  the  wings  of 
fame,  that  what  the  Irish  peasant  terms  ^a  regular  three 
story  house"  is  generally  found,  which  being  interpreted  into 
vulgar  English,  means  the  pig  on  the  floor  under  or  beside 
the  bed,  the  unhappy  victim  of  insect  persecution  on  the  bed, 
and  a  row  of  cocks  and  hens  roosting  on  a  stick  above  the 
bed.  To  be  sure,  a  family  arrangement  like  this  has  its 
advantages ;  for  the  grunting  and  snoring  of  the  pig  soothes 
poor  Paddy  into  forgetfiilness  of  cutaneous  irritation,  and  the 
crowing  of  the  cock  above  his  head  at  early  mom"  pre- 
vents his  slumbers  being  too  prolonged.  This  is  what  that 
"  broth  of  a  boy"  "  our  son  Maurice"  terms  being  **  very 
comfortably  off,"  in  a  letter  about  "  his  babes,"  to  his  "fond 
papa."* 

The  town  of  Waterford  is,  naturally,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  favoured  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  about  a  dozen 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  a  magnificent  tidal  river  runs  quite 
through  the  town,  at  the  quays  of  each  side  of  which  vessels 


*  At  this  time,  a  letter  was  going  the  round  of  tiie  papers  from  Mr.  Maurice 
O'Connell  to  his  father— eridently  written  for  publication — in  which,  after 
bestowing  some  O'Connellite  epidiets  upon  myself,  he  says  tiie  wretched  tenantrf 
of  Derrynane  Beg  are  Tery  comfortably  off,''  and  concludes  with  stating  that 
his  babes"  are  weU,  and  signs  himself  your  fond  son."  This  from  a  man  of 
fbrty  years  of  age  saTonred  not  a  little  of  the  burlesque. 
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of  1000  tons  can  dbcharge.  At  low  water  there  is  a  depth  of 
fourteen  feet.  Into  this  fine  river,  the  Suir,  the  river  Barrow 
and  other  navigable  streams  discharge  themselves,  opening 
a  natural  water  communication  to  no  less  than  seven  adja- 
cent  counties.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  finest 
fish  on  the  coast,  which,  so  far  as  it  has  been  fished  and 
sought  after,  has  amply  repaid  the  speculators.  Turbot  is 
sold  by  contract  to  the  London  market  at  and  soles  at 
6d.,  the  pound.  This  means  of  profitable  enterprise  and 
employment  might  with  facility  be  increased  tenfold.  This 
splendid  river  running  through  the  town  gives  many  fair 
sites  for  houses.  Much  of  the  town  has  a  very  Lower 
Thames-street  appearance,  being  composed  chiefly  of  stores 
or  warehouses ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  good  streets,  and 
many  public  buildings  and  institutions,  which  justly  make  it 
rank  high  amongst  Irish  towns.  The  population  is  about 
30,000.  It  will,  too,  in  a  short  time,  be  the  focus  and  termi- 
nus of  several  railways.  With  all  its  great  natural  advan^ 
tages,  however — advantages  which,  I  am  certain,  if  possessed 
by  any  town  in  England,  would  soon  lead  to  a  second 
Liverpool, — as  to  trade  and  commerce  it  is  stationary,  except 
in  one  respect — the  export  of  provisions.  A  timber  vessel 
or  two,  and  one  or  two  emigration  vessels,  constitute  the 
amount  of  its  passenger  traffic  and  foreign  trade,  apart  from 
the  steam-boats.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  supplied  chiefly 
firom  Bristol.  Its  export  trade  of  provisions  to  England, 
however,  is  enormous,  as  the  following  table  perhaps  will 
best  show : — 
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EXPORTS  OF  PROVISIONS  FROM  WATERFORD,  FOR  THE  TEAR 
ENDING  JULY  31,  1845. 


Average  2  cwt.  eBch  . . 
j  497,613 flitches,  721b. 

Cwts. 
164,042 

319,894 
5,390 

Average  2  cwt.  each  . . 
Pigs. 

489,326 

Barrels  2^  cwt.  each  . . 
Barrels  14  stone  each 
Barrels  16  stone  each 
cwt.  > 

311,197 
362,507 
15,974 

698,218 

cwt.  5 

Live  pigs  exported 
Pigs  manunic-  ) 
tiLred  into  bacon  5 
Pigs  ditto  into  } 
barrel  pork  ..  ) 


Butter 
Lard  .. 

Wheat 
Oats 
Barley 
Flour  .. 
Oatmeal 


82,021 
248,807 

2,695 


333,523 


Cwt. 
131,805 
30.072 


161,877 


124,179 
207,147 

7,986 
693,800 

4,418 


Tons.  Cwt. 


24,466  6 


8,093  17 

15.559  17 
18,135  7 
798  14 

34,910  18 


101,954  19 


The  people,  however,  though  they  neglect  the  finest  posi- 
tion  that  ever  town  possessed,  by  no  means  neglect  the  very 
profitable  trade  of  politics.  A  large  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Roman  Catholics  and  Repealers,  who,  for  want  of 
a  party  to  fight  with,  have  begun  to  fight  among  themselves. 
The  wealthy  and  respectable  among  them  wish  for  Repeal, 
because  they  have  an  idea  that  it  will  benefit  the  country ; 
these  form  one  party,  are  for  the  most  part  estimable  citi- 
zens, and  by  no  means  disloyal;  the  other  party  are  the 
out-and-out  democrats,  who  not  having  themselves  a  "  rap'* 
to  lose,  are  very  anxious  to  have  a  rap  at  everbody  who  has. 

"  The  whole  coast  from  East  to  West  is  rich  in  mineral 
treasure,"  says  Mr.  Barron,  auctioneer,  of  Waterford,  before 
the  Land  Commissioners.  This  mineral  treasure  has  been 
in  part  worked  at  the  Knockmahan  copper-mines,  which 
are  about  twelve  miles  from  Waterford.  These  mines  have 
proved  very  profitable  to  the  speculators,  and  employ  a  great 
number  of  people,  whose  condition  thereby  has  been  raised 
from  one  of  starvation  to  one  of  comfort.   At  Portlaw,  also. 
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near  Waterford,  an  extensive  cotton  manufactory  has  been 
established  by  a  firm  of  enterprising  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friendsy  named  Malcomson,  which  gives  employment  to 
about  2000  persons,  and  has  created  a  town,  and  a  market 
for  produce  for  the  neighbouring  farmers.  The  same  gen- 
tlemen have  established  a  ship-building  yard  and  patent 
slip,  at  Waterford,  and  also  an  iron-foundry,  successfully. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  wherever 
enterprise  and  industry,  coupled  with  prudence,  have  been 
embarked  in  any  undertaking  whatever  in  Ireland,  it  has  of 
necessity  succeeded,  for  there  are  no  competitors. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  though  better  than  in  the  west,  it  is  still  most  indif- 
ferent. Generally  speaking,  nothing  is  d<Hie  for  the  tenants ; 
they  have  no  security  of  their  farms,  and  they  will  not 
improve  even  when  they  have  the  means.  This  arises  from 
two  causes — a  suspicious  want  of  confidence  in  their  land- 
lords, and  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  the  science  of 
farming.  If  with  good  faith  and  kind  treatment  they  were 
taught  and  encouraged,  they  are  naturally  grateful,  and  in 
time  would  be  led  into  a  better  way.  It  is  hard,  however, 
to  teach  anything  to  matured  ignorance,  and  many  landlords 
give  up  the  attempt,  and  many  never  make  the  trial.  Sir 
H.  W.  Barron,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Commission 
here,  says, — "They  are  alarmed  at  the  great  expenditure 
incurred  by  landed  proprietors,  who  improve,"  and  they  very 
slowly  follow  instruction.  Instead  of  investing  their  money 
in  the  land  to  be  returned  fourfold,  they  "  stick  it  in  the 
thatch"  (Evidence  of  Rev.  T.  Flynn).  They  are  afraid  to 
let  their  landlords  know  they  have  money ;  and  from  penu- 
rious living,  and  getting  their  money  together  by  hard 
saving,  they  constantly  make  what  is  here  termed  "  a  poor 
mouth,"  without  occasion,  and  impose  upon  those  to  whom 
they  owe  money. 

"  The  destructive  system  of  agriculture,"  says  Mr.  Piers 
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Q.  Barron,  before  the  Land  Commissioners  (Part  III. 
p.  449),— 

Is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  uncertain  mode  of  tenure,  to  grofls 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  fanner,  his  unwillingness  to  lay  out  any 
capital  he  may  have  amassed  in  manuring  or  fertilizing  the  soii  (which  I 
■ttrihute  to  the  fiict  that  the  Irish  farmer  never  makes  money ;  he  does 
not  know  how,  but  he  scrapes  it  together  by  his  beggarly  mode  of  liTiDg, 
and  hence  it  is  death  to  him  to  part  with  a  penny),  and  the  absence  of  all 
encouragement  to  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  landlord." 

The  appearance  of  the  majority  of  the  cottages  of  the 
tenant-farmers  is  generally  so  wretched,  they  are  so  devoid 
of  comforts  inside,  and  they  live  so  miserably,  tliat  those 
who  never  examined  below  the  sm^face  would  imagine  tbem 
all  to  be  in  abject  poverty.  Many  of  them  are  so ;  but  there 
are  very  many  who  are  not,  and  who  choose  to  live  in  this 
manner,  because  they  have  no  other  desire.  Many  of  them, 
apparently  half-starving  farmers,  will  give  their  daughters 
portions  of  lOOZ.  At  the  Savings-bank  in  Cork  there  were, 
up  to  the  20th  of  this  month,  12,356  depositors,  depositing 
the  enormous  sum  of  421,676/.,  or  an  average  of  341.  for  each 
depositor.  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Craig,  the  able  manager 
of  that  bank,  that  about  one-third  of  these  depositors  are 
farmers,  that  they  are  the  heaviest  depositors,  and  that  they 
have  latterly  been  very  much  increasing  in  their  deposits. 
Taking  this  gentleman's  rough  estimate  to  be  correct,  and  I 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  its  accuracy,  this  would 
give  nearly  200,000/.  deposited  by  the  small  farmers  twenty 
miles  around  Cork — an  enormous  sum ;  and  yet  their  land 
is  not  one  quarter  tilled  for  want  of  judicious  outlay  in  drain- 
ing and  subsoiling.  The  Mallow  Savings-bank  has  3,0002. 
lodged  in  it,  one-fourth  of  which,  I  am  informed  by  the 
manager,  is  lodged  by  farmers.  Being  a  small  bank,  how- 
ever, they  are  slow  to  lodge  money  in  it,  being  suspicious  o£ 
having  it  known  that  they  have  money.  This  strongly- 
Hiarked  trait  of  their  character  is  often  laughably  exhibited. 
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The  chief  clerk  of  the  Cork  Savings-bank  told  me  that  he 
has  been  often  called  out  into  the  vestibule  of  the  bank  by 
farmers,  who  come  stealthily  alone,  and,  like  Moses  among 
the  Egyptians,  look  this  way  and  that  way,  and  seeing 
that  no  one  observes"  them,  whisper  in  his  ear,  lest  the 
clerks  should  hear  it,  the  important  secret  ^  Sir,  I  wish  to 
deposit  10/."  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  return  from 
the  Waterford  Savings-bank. 

Of  the  state  of  agriculture  itself  Mr.  Barron,  in  his  evi* 
dence,  says  (ibid.  p.  446), — 

The  fiurmers  of  this  county  know  no  moie  of  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops  than  they  do  about  the  rotation  of  the  planetary  system.  Lime 
and  sea-manures  are  those  principally  in  use,  and  they  are  often  abused 
from  ignorance  of  their  properties.  .  .  .  The  farms  are  in  tillage 
principally,  and  of  a  system  the  most  admirably  calculated  to  reduce  the 
land  to  the  very  maximum  of  sterility — ^a  constant  succession  of  white 
crops ;  first  wheat  where  the  soil  will  give  it,  and  then  a  crop  or  two  of 
oats,  then  a  sprinkling  of  dirty  hay-seed,  and  then  the  land  let  out  to 
rest  itself  in  a  sort  of  pasture  that  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  would  starve  upon. 
They  know  no  more  about  artificial  grasses  than  they  do  about  roast 
beef  and  plum-pudding.  Nothing  is  fed  in  the  houses  in  this  county 
except  the  people  and  the  pigs,  and,  unfortunately,  their  bill  of  fare  is 
the  same— the  very  worst  description  of  the  lumper  potato,  because  this 
description  is  the  most  prolific.'* 

Further  on  he  says, — 

"  It  is  my  opinion  this  county  would  support  Jioe  times  its  present  po- 
ptdation  were  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  introduced" 

Speaking  of  the  labourer  in  this  county,  he  says, — 
"  He  is  the  most  barbarously  treated  creature  on  the  face  of  Grod's  earth." 
Further  on  he  says, — 
The  unfortunate  Irish  labourer  lives  like  the  savage,  save  that  he 
boils  the  roots  which  he  digs  out  of  the  earth.   What  cares  he  for  edu- 
cating his  children?   What  can  he  know  of  the  blessings  of  education? 
You  may  build  a  national  school  at  his  door,  but  the  instant  the  childjb 
able  to  crawl,  the  father  needs  his  help ;  and  when  he  should  be  at  school 
he  is  in  all  likelihood  pilfering  a  bundle  of  firewood  from  some  neigllr 
hour's  ditch  or  gentleman's  demesne.  X  have  lived  amoi^  ^^^h  ff!^ 
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seen  what  I  describe.  The  people  most  be  fed  before  they  attend  to  edu- 
cational parsuits.*' 

This  testimony,  which  I  only  quote,  instead  of  describing 
it  as  I  hare  seen  it,  in  order  that  the  candid  gentlemen  I 
have  to  deal  with  here  may  not  have  another  topic  of  abuse 
and  contradiction,  leads  me,  in  conclusion,  to  inquire,  is 
there  no  available  remedy  by  which  these  poor  and  much- 
to-be-pitied  people  can  be  raised  from  so  degraded  and 
dreadful  a  condition? 

Major  Beamish,  of  Cork,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  has  published  a 
description  of  his  visit  to  the  Gleneask  estate,  in  Galway, 
and  also  an  account  of  the  other  estates  belonging  to  that 
society,  from  which  it  appears  that,  by  an  expenditure  of 
26,0002:,  16,000  English  statute  acres  of  redaimable  land 
have  become  the  property  of  the  society,  and  been  placed  in 
a  condition  of  productive  culture."  Supposing  this  vast 
tract  divided  into  twenty  acre  farms,  on  which  a  tenant 
could  comfortably  live,  you  have  here  800  fitrms,  each  sup- 
porting a  family,  or  at  the  average  of  six  a  family,  giving 
comfortable  subsistence  to  nearly  6000  people,  and  the  out- 
lay yields  a  return  of  seven  per  cent,  to  the  society.  Now, 
in  this  very  county  there  are  50,000  acres  of  unimproved 
land  which  may  be  advantageously  reclaimed  for  cultivation 
and  drained  for  pasture ;  and  in  the  province  of  Monster 
there  are  390,000  acres  of  unimproved  land  which  may  be 
advantageously  reclaimed  for  cultivation,  and  630,000  aerea 
drained  for  pasture  (Griffiths's  Report).  The  Government, 
or,  technically  speaking,  the  Woods  and  Forests,  draws  a 
large  rental  from  Ireland  in  head  rents  and  quit  rents.  I 
have  not  the  returns,  but  I  am  informed  it  is  about  76,0002. 
a  year,  of  which  sum,  it  is  said,  only  9,000/.  a  year  is  ex- 
pended in  Ireland.  The  Government,  then,  is  an  Irish  land- 
lord, and  an  Irish  absentee  landlord,  draining  Ireland  of 
money  in  this  respect,  and  spending  it  elsewhere.    It  is 
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shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Society  that 
their  outlay  of  money  in  cultivating  waste  lands  returns 
them  7  per  cent.  Now,  whatever  other  encumbered  and 
poor  or  apathetic  Irish  landed  proprietors  may  do,  let  the 
Gt)Yemment  follow  this  example — ^take  measures  to  obtain 
waste  lands  and  to  bring  them  under  cultivation.  60,000Z. 
a  year  of  their  income  from  lands  in  Ireland  thus  spent 
would  comfortably  provide  for  10,000  persons  every  year. 
Agricultural  schools,  and  superintendence  to  teach  the 
peasantry  how  to  cultivate  the  land  properly,  would  insure 
them  a  continuance  of  plenty.  There  would  be  an  outlet 
for  industry,  less  competition  for  land,  improvement  dif- 
fused, production  increased,  discontent  allayed,  and  the  well 
employed  and  contented  Irish  peasant  would  treat  with  cpn- 
tempt  the  sordid  miscreants  who  now  lead  him  to  his  ruin. 
This,  in  reality,  would  cast  less  then  paying  20,000  soldiers  to 
keep  in  check  a  discontented  peasantry,  supposing  it  sunk 
and  lost.  But  it  would  be  capital  well  invested,  for  it  would 
return  7  per  cent.,  and  create  estates  out  of  worthless  bogs. 
Let  the  Government  do  this — do  that,  in  fact,  which  is  sen- 
sible and  just,  and  act  fearless  of  party.  Party,  let  them  be 
assured,  they  can  never  please.  Everything  in  Ireland  is 
made  a  party  matter.  In  Cork,  a  thief  could  not  steal  a 
silver  fork  but  it  was  made  a  party  matter,  and  the  thief 
was,  in  consequence,  acquitted.  Even  the  potato  pestilence 
is  converted  into  a  party  matter.  Cast  off  party  then,  act 
fearlessly  and  with  straightforward  honesty  of  purpose.  Do 
that  which  is  right,  and  never  mind  trimming  to  conciliate 
anybody.  Put  down  crime,  arrest  agitation ;  be  assured  the 
bully  is  a  coward,  and  will  quail  before  you;  and  though  the 
press  may  frantically  shriek  at  you,  it  is  in  reality  little 
regarded  because  of  the  violence  of  its  party  antipathies. 
You  will  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  good  men  of  every 
party,  and  will  be  what  every  Government  ought  to  be — a 
foAer  to  the  country. 
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coanty  of  Wexford  I  have  never  seeu  a  cottage  without  a- 
pigsty  outside  it,  that  was  not  well  built,  whitewashed  inside, 
and  often  also  on  the  outside,  that  had  not  a  thick  comfortably 
thatched  roof,  the  dungheap  out  of  sight,  and  which  inside 
was  not  clean  and  orderly,  with  plenty  of  plates  ranged  in  a 
delf-rack  against  the  wall,  and  other  evidences  of  comfort 
In  Wexford  the  peasant's  wife  has  pots,  and  pans,  and  grid- 
irons for  every  cooking  and  household  purpose.  In  the  west 
an  iron  pot  on  three  legs,  or  thebiler,"  as  they  call  it,  is 
positively  the  only  utensil  of  any  kind  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasants ;  and  on  a  Sunday  morning— « their  only  washing  day 
in  the  week,  when  the  good  looks  of  some  of  them  are  made 
visible  from  under  the  week's  coating  of  peat  smoke  and  dust 
and  dirt,  you  may  see  the  women  at  the  cottage-doors  washing 
their  faces  in  the  biler"  which  cooks  their  potatoes  and 
dinners.  Filled  with  brown  bog-water,  and  placed  outside 
the  door  for  light,  "  the  biler"  serves  Biddy  for  a  looking- 
glass.  It  is  the  pig's  porringer,  into  which  the  pig  thrusts 
his  nose  and  feeds  himself  on  the  waste  potatoes  allotted  to 
him,  for  want  of  any  other  feeding  tub ;  it  is  in  fact,  the 
muUiminparvoofihe  poor  peasant,  and  in  Kerry — that  land 
of  goodnatured,  shrewd,  but  neglected  and  poverty  stricken 
men — his  "  biler"  is  the  only  article  of  furniture  he  possesses. 

The  town  of  Wexford  is  an  old-fashioned  built  town,  with 
narrow  crooked  streets.  There  is,  however,  about  almost 
every  house  an  air  of  comfort  and  respectability.  You  have 
too  in  Wexford  an  excellent  hotel— one  of  the  few  in  Ireland 
in  which  the  luxury  of  cleanliness  can  be  enjoyed.  In  other 
respects  Wexford  is  a  thriving  town,  and  the  people  are  active 
and  bustling.  There  is  a  fine  sea  view,  but  a  shifting  bar  across 
the  mouth  of  its  river  is  a  great  "  bar"  to  the  increase  of  its 
commercial  prosperity.  The  most  boasted  portions  of  the 
county  are  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy.  You  see  in 
those  districts  an  extremely  industrious,  well-clad,  cleanly, 
and  thriving  people.  Th^  m»  ^fMl.aad  orderly,  and  out- 
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WEXFORD;  ITS  APPEARANCE  AOT)  ITS  PEOPLE. 

Covparifon  between  Wexford  and  iti  people  and  the  Weit  of  Irdandr— Appeannee 
of  the  county — Cromwell  and  the  three  hundred  Virgina — The  Baraniea  of 
Forth  and  Bargy,  and  the  race  which  inhabits  them — Condition  of  the  People- 
Irish  PatrioU — Paying  Tenants  for  Improrementa— Embamssment  of  Eatatei 
«->Reinedy  suggested* 

WsuoaHy  December  4. 

I  BATS  already  pointed  out  to  you  the  great  improyement 
which  is  perceptible  in  the  country,  in  the  state  of  cultiyation, 
in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  and  in  the  people,  in  trayeUing 
from  the  west  into  Waterford.  As  you  trayel  further  east- 
ward to  Wexford  the  change  becomes  more  and  more  striking. 
In  the  west  I  never  saw  a  woman  below  the  rank  of  a  lady, 
or  in  towns  below  that  of  a  shopkeeper's  wife,  who  wore 
stockings  and  shoes.  The  poor  creatures  are  seen,  with 
baskets  or  "creels"  of  potatoes  or  turf  on  their  backs,  carrying 
loads  like  beasts  of  burden,  without  stockings  or  shoes,  their 
legs  red  from  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  paddling  barefoot 
through  the  mud  and  wet.  In  the  county  of  Wexford  I 
haye  not  seen  any  woman  not  decently  dad  with  stockings 
and  shoes.  In  the  west  I  never  saw  a  cottage  without  a  pig 
walking  in  and  out  as  it  pleased,  that  had  a  dean  floor,  or 
any  kind  of  decent  furniture  in  it,  or  a  good  thatch,  or 
without  a  dungheap  or  cesspool  close  to  the  door.   In  the 
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county  of  Wexford  I  have  never  seen  a  cottage  without  a- 
pigsty  outside  it,  that  was  not  well  built,  whitewashed  inside, 
and  often  also  on  the  outside,  that  had  not  a  thick  comfortably 
thatched  roof,  the  dungheap  out  of  sight,  and  which  inside 
was  not  clean  and  orderly,  with  plenty  of  plates  ranged  in  a 
delf-rack  against  the  wall,  and  other  evidences  of  comfort 
In  Wexford  the  peasant's  wife  has  pots,  and  pans,  and  grid- 
irons for  every  cooking  and  household  purpose.  In  the  west 
an  iron  pot  on  three  legs,  or  "  the  biler,"  as  they  call  it,  is 
positively  the  only  utensil  of  any  kind  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasants ;  and  on  a  Sunday  morning-^  their  only  washing  day 
in  the  week,  when  the  good  looks  of  some  of  them  are  made 
visible  from  under  the  week's  coating  of  peat  smoke  and  dust 
and  dirt,  you  may  see  the  women  at  the  cottage-doors  washing 
their  faces  in  the  biler"  which  cooks  their  potatoes  and 
dinners.  Filled  with  brown  bog-water,  and  placed  outside 
the  door  for  light,  the  biler"  serves  Biddy  for  a  looking- 
glass.  It  is  the  pig's  porringer,  into  which  the  pig  thrusts 
his  nose  and  feeds  himself  on  the  waste  potatoes  allotted  to 
him,  for  want  of  any  other  feeding  tub ;  it  is  in  fact,  the 
muUum  in  parvo  of  the  poor  peasant,  and  in  Kerry — that  land 
of  goodnatured,  shrewd,  but  neglected  and  poverty  stricken 
men — his  "  biler"  is  the  only  article  of  furniture  he  possesses. 

The  town  of  Wexford  is  an  old-fashioned  built  town,  with 
narrow  crooked  streets.  There  is,  however,  about  almost 
every  house  an  air  of  comfort  and  respectability.  You  have 
too  in  Wexford  an  excellent  hotel— one  of  the  few  in  Ireland 
in  which  the  luxury  of  cleanliness  can  be  enjoyed.  In  other 
respects  Wexford  is  a  thriving  town,  and  the  people  are  active 
and  bustling.  There  is  a  fine  sea  view,  but  a  shifting  bar  across 
the  mouth  of  its  river  is  a  great  "  bar"  to  the  increase  of  its 
commercial  prosperity.  The  most  boasted  portions  of  the 
county  are  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy.  You  see  in 
those  districts  an  extremely  industrious,  well-clad,  cleanly, 
and  thriving  people.   They  are  quiet  and  orderly,  and  out- 
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CoBpariion  between  Wexford  and  iti  people  and  the  Weit  of  Irdandr— Appeainee 
of  the  county — Cromwell  and  the  three  hundred  Virgina — The  Baroniea  of 
Forth  and  Bargy,  and  the  race  which  inhabits  them — Condition  of  the  People— 
Iriah  Po/Wo/a— Paying  Tenanta  for  Improrementa— Embarrasament  of  Eatatei 
-—Remedy  aoggeited. 

WsxraxDy  December  4. 

I  BATS  already  pointed  out  to  you  the  great  improyement 
which  is  perceptible  in  the  country,  in  the  atate  of  cultiyation, 
in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  and  in  the  people,  in  trayelling 
from  the  west  into  Waterford.  As  you  trayel  further  east- 
ward to  Wexford  the  change  becomes  more  and  more  striking. 
In  the  west  I  never  saw  a  woman  below  the  rank  of  a  lady, 
or  in  towns  below  that  of  a  shopkeeper's  wife,  who  wore 
stockings  and  shoes.  The  poor  creatures  are  seen,  with 
baskets  or  "creels"  of  potatoes  or  turf  on  their  backs,  carrying 
loads  like  beasts  of  burden,  without  stockings  or  shoes,  their 
legs  red  from  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  paddling  barefoot 
through  the  mud  and  wet.  In  the  county  of  Wexford  I 
have  not  seen  any  woman  not  decently  clad  with  stockings 
and  shoes.  In  the  west  I  never  saw  a  cottage  without  a  pig 
walking  in  and  out  as  it  pleased,  that  had  a  dean  floor,  or 
any  kind  of  decent  furniture  in  it,  or  a  good  thatch,  or 
without  a  dungheap  or  cesspool  close  to  the  door.   In  the 
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county  of  Wexford  I  have  never  seen  a  cottage  without  a- 
pigsty  outside  it,  that  was  not  well  built,  whitewashed  inside, 
and  often  also  on  the  outside,  that  had  not  a  thick  comfortably 
thatched  roof,  the  dungheap  out  of  sight,  and  which  inside 
was  not  clean  and  orderly,  with  plenty  of  plates  ranged  in  a 
delf-rack  against  the  wall,  and  other  evidences  of  comfort 
In  Wexford  the  peasant's  wife  has  pots,  and  pans,  and  grid- 
irons for  every  cooking  and  household  purpose.  In  the  west 
an  iron  pot  on  three  legs,  or  "  thebiler,"  as  they  call  it,  is 
positively  the  only  utensil  of  any  kind  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasants ;  and  on  a  Sunday  morning-^ their  only  washing  day 
in  the  week,  when  the  good  looks  of  some  of  them  are  made 
visible  from  under  the  week's  coating  of  peat  smoke  and  dust 
and  dirt,  you  may  see  the  women  at  the  cottage-doors  washing 
their  faces  in  ^*  the  biler"  which  cooks  their  potatoes  and 
dinners.  Filled  with  brown  bog-water,  and  placed  outside 
the  door  for  light,  "  the  biler"  serves  Biddy  for  a  looking- 
glass.  It  is  the  pig's  porringer,  into  which  the  pig  thrusts 
his  nose  and  feeds  himself  on  the  waste  potatoes  allotted  to 
him,  for  want  of  any  other  feeding  tub ;  it  is  in  fact,  the 
muUum  in  parvo  of  the  poor  peasant,  and  in  Kerry — that  land 
of  goodnatured,  shrewd,  but  neglected  and  poverty  stricken 
men — his    biler"  is  the  only  article  of  furniture  he  possesses. 

The  town  of  Wexford  is  an  old-fashioned  built  town,  with 
narrow  crooked  streets.  There  is,  however,  about  almost 
every  house  an  air  of  comfort  and  respectability.  You  have 
too  in  Wexford  an  excellent  hotel — one  of  the  few  in  Ireland 
in  which  the  luxury  of  cleanliness  can  be  enjoyed.  In  other 
respects  Wexford  is  a  thriving  town,  and  the  people  are  active 
and  bustling.  There  is  a  fine  sea  view,  but  a  shifting  bar  across 
the  mouth  of  its  river  is  a  great  "  bar"  to  the  increase  of  its 
commercial  prosperity.  The  most  boasted  portions  of  the 
county  are  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy.  You  see  in 
those  districts  an  extremely  industrious,  well-dad,  cleanly, 
and  thriving  people.   They  are  quiet  and  orderly,  and  out- 
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WEXFORD ;  ITS  APPEARANCE  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

Conpariion  between  Wexford  and  iti  people  and  the  Weit  of  Irefadidr— Appeennee 
of  the  county — Cromwell  and  the  three  hundred  Virgina — The  Baraniea  of 
Forth  and  Bargy,  and  the  race  which  inhabits  them — Condition  of  the  People— 
Iriah  PatrioU — Paying  Tenanti  for  Improrementa— Embarrassment  of  Estatei 
•^Remedy  soggeited* 

WxzvoBiH  December  4. 
I  BATJi  already  pointed  out  to  you  the  great  improyement 
which  is  perceptible  in  the  country,  in  the  atate  of  cultiyation, 
in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  and  in  the  people,  in  trayeUing 
from  the  west  into  Waterford.  As  you  trayel  further  east- 
ward to  Wexford  the  change  becomes  more  and  more  striking. 
In  the  west  I  never  saw  a  woman  below  the  rank  of  a  lady, 
or  in  towns  below  that  of  a  shopkeeper's  wife,  who  wore 
stockings  and  shoes.  The  poor  creatures  are  seen,  with 
baskets  or  "creels"  of  potatoes  or  turf  on  their  backs,  carrying 
loads  like  beasts  of  burden,  without  stockings  or  shoes,  their 
legs  red  from  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  paddling  barefoot 
through  the  mud  and  wet.  In  the  county  of  Wexford  I 
have  not  seen  any  woman  not  decently  clad  with  stockings 
and  shoes.  In  the  west  I  never  saw  a  cottage  without  a  pig 
walking  in  and  out  as  it  pleased,  that  had  a  dean  floor,  or 
any  kind  of  decent  furniture  in  it,  or  a  good  thatch,  or 
without  a  dungheap  or  cesspool  close  to  the  door.   In  the 
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county  of  Wexford  I  have  never  seen  a  cottage  without 
pigsty  outside  it,  that  was  not  well  built,  whitewashed  inside, 
and  often  also  on  the  outside,  that  had  not  a  thick  comfortably 
thatched  roof,  the  dungheap  out  of  sight,  and  which  inside 
was  not  clean  and  orderly,  with  plenty  of  plates  ranged  in  a 
delf-rack  against  the  wall,  and  other  evidences  of  comfort 
In  Wexford  the  peasant's  wife  has  pots,  and  pans,  and  grid- 
irons for  every  cooking  and  household  purpose.  In  the  west 
an  iron  pot  on  three  legs,  or  thebiler,"  as  they  call  it,  is 
positively  the  only  utensil  of  any  kind  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasants ;  and  on  a  Sunday  morning-^  their  only  washing  day 
in  the  week,  when  the  good  looks  of  some  of  them  are  made 
visible  from  under  the  week's  coating  of  peat  smoke  and  dust 
and  dirt,  you  may  see  the  women  at  the  cottage-doors  washing 
their  faces  in  the  biler"  which  cooks  their  potatoes  and 
dinners*  Filled  with  brown  bog-water,  and  placed  outside 
the  door  for  light,  *^  the  biler"  serves  Biddy  for  a  looking- 
glass.  It  is  the  pig's  porringer,  into  which  the  pig  thrusts 
his  nose  and  feeds  himself  on  the  waste  potatoes  allotted  to 
him,  for  want  of  any  other  feeding  tub ;  it  is  in  fact,  the 
muUum  in  parvo  of  the  poor  peasant,  and  in  Kerry — that  land 
of  goodnatured,  shrewd,  but  neglected  and  poverty  stricken 
men — his  "  biler"  is  the  only  article  of  furniture  he  possesses. 

The  town  of  Wexford  is  an  old-fashioned  built  town,  with 
narrow  crooked  streets.  There  is,  however,  about  almost 
every  house  an  air  of  comfort  and  respectability.  You  have 
too  in  Wexford  an  excellent  hotel — one  of  the  few  in  Ireland 
in  which  the  luxury  of  cleanliness  can  be  enjoyed.  In  other 
respects  Wexford  is  a  thriving  town,  and  the  people  are  active 
and  bustling.  There  is  a  fine  sea  view,  but  a  shifting  bar  across 
the  mouth  of  its  river  is  a  great  "  bar"  to  the  increase  of  its 
commercial  prosperity.  The  most  boasted  portions  of  the 
county  are  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy.  You  see  in 
those  districts  an  extremely  industrious,  well-clad,  cleanly, 
and  thriving  people.   They  are  quiet  and  orderly,  and  out- 
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Conpariion  between  Wexford  and  iti  people  and  the  Weit  of  Irdand— Appeennee 
of  the  county — Cromwell  and  the  three  hundred  Virgins — The  Baraniea  of 
Forth  and  Bargy,  and  the  race  which  inhabits  them — ^Condition  of  the  Peopl&-^ 
Irish  Pa/Wo/«— Paying  Tenants  for  Improrements— Embarrassment  of  Estates 
•—'Remedy  soggested. 

WsxioBDy  December  4. 

I  BATS  already  pointed  out  to  you  the  great  improyement 
which  is  perceptible  in  the  country,  in  the  atate  of  cultiyation, 
in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  and  in  the  people,  in  trayelUng 
from  the  west  into  Waterford.  As  you  trayel  further  east- 
ward to  Wexford  the  change  becomes  more  and  more  striking. 
In  the  west  I  never  saw  a  woman  below  the  rank  of  a  lady, 
or  in  towns  below  that  of  a  shopkeeper's  wife,  who  wore 
stockings  and  shoes.  The  poor  creatures  are  seen,  with 
baskets  or  "creels"  of  potatoes  or  turf  on  their  backs,  carrying 
loads  like  beasts  of  burden,  without  stockings  or  shoes,  their 
legs  red  firom  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  paddling  barefoot 
through  the  mud  and  wet.  In  the  county  of  Wexford  I 
have  not  seen  any  woman  not  decently  clad  with  stockings 
and  shoes.  In  the  west  I  never  saw  a  cottage  without  a  pig 
walking  in  and  out  as  it  pleased,  that  had  a  dean  floor,  or 
any  kind  of  decent  furniture  in  it,  or  a  good  thatch,  or 
without  a  dungheap  or  cesspool  close  to  the  door.   In  the 
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county  of  Wexford  I  have  never  seen  a  cottage  without  a- 
pigsty  outside  it,  that  was  not  well  built,  whitewashed  inside, 
and  often  also  on  the  outside,  that  had  not  a  thick  comfortably 
thatched  roof,  the  dungheap  out  of  sight,  and  which  inside 
was  not  clean  and  orderly,  with  plenty  of  plates  ranged  in  a 
delf-rack  against  the  wall,  and  other  evidences  of  comfort 
In  Wexford  the  peasant's  wife  has  pots,  and  pans,  and  grid- 
irons for  every  cooking  and  household  purpose.  In  the  west 
an  iron  pot  on  three  legs,  or  thebiler,"  as  they  call  it,  is 
positively  the  only  utensil  of  any  kind  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasants ;  and  on  a  Sunday  moming-^their  only  washing  day 
in  the  week,  when  the  good  looks  of  some  of  them  are  made 
visible  from  under  the  week's  coating  of  peat  smoke  and  dust 
and  dirt,  you  may  see  the  women  at  the  cottage-doors  washing 
their  faces  in  the  biler"  which  cooks  their  potatoes  and 
dinners.  Filled  with  brown  bog-water,  and  placed  outside 
the  door  for  light,  *^  the  biler"  serves  Biddy  for  a  looking- 
glass.  It  is  the  pig's  porringer,  into  which  the  pig  thrusts 
his  nose  and  feeds  himself  on  the  waste  potatoes  allotted  to 
him,  for  want  of  any  other  feeding  tub ;  it  is  in  fact,  the 
multum  in  parvo  of  the  poor  peasant,  and  in  Kerry — that  land 
of  goodnatured,  shrewd,  but  neglected  and  poverty  stricken 
men — his  "  biler"  is  the  only  article  of  furniture  he  possesses. 

The  town  of  Wexford  is  an  old-fashioned  built  town,  with 
narrow  crooked  streets.  There  is,  however,  about  almost 
every  house  an  air  of  comfort  and  respectability.  You  have 
too  in  Wexford  an  excellent  hotel — one  of  the  few  in  Ireland 
in  which  the  luxury  of  cleanliness  can  be  enjoyed.  In  other 
respects  Wexford  is  a  thriving  town,  and  the  people  are  active 
and  bustling.  There  is  a  fine  sea  view,  but  a  shifting  bar  across 
the  mouth  of  its  river  is  a  great  "  bar"  to  the  increase  of  its 
commercial  prosperity.  The  most  boasted  portions  of  the 
county  are  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy.  You  see  in 
those  districts  an  extremely  industrious,  well-clad,  cleanly, 
and  thriving  people.   They  are  quiet  and  orderly,  and  out- 
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rage  is  unknown  amongst  them.  The  land  is  well  maniired 
for  ivery  crop,  and  cultivation  has  advanced  far  beyond  any* 
thing  that  I  have  seen  in  the  south  or  west  of  Ireland.  You 
see  comfortable  farmhouses,  well-thatched  and  whitewashed, 
with  good  farm-jards  behind  them,  squared  fields,  hedge-rowSy 
and  sufficient  wood  to  be  ornamental.  The  rents  are  high — 
higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  yet 
they  are  well  paid ;  the  soil  is  generally  a  poor  thin  soil— « 
a  kind  of  sandy  loam.  To  what  can  this  great  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  in  the  state  of  cultivation,  in 
the  progress  of  civilization,  in  comfort,  in  cleanliness,  in  order, 
and  good  conduct  be  owing,  for  this  county  is  in  Ireland,  and 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  every  other  part  of  Ireland?  It 
is  not  fifty  miles  firom  Tipperary,  with  its  fine  land  and  low 
rents,  where  dirt,  and  disorder,  and  bad  cultivation,  and 
savage  brutality  reign  triumphant.  It  is  worth  inquiry,  and 
I  think  the  inquiry  will  show  the  Wexford  men  that  they 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud,  as  indeed  they  are,  of  their 
descent  from  the  British  barbarians"  and^*  Saxon  savages," 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  of  those  in  Ireland  who  have  not  their 
good  qualities  to  traduce,  and  to  whom  they  owe  all  that 
distinguishes  them  in  civilization,  in  cleanliness,  in  comfort, 
and  in  good  citizenship.* 

The  town  of  Wexford  has  of  late  been  made  a  prominent  topic  of  diKOiaionf 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Fahricator  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  fabricate  a  itorj 
respecting  it  calcnlated  to  arouse  the  passions  and  dormant  antipattiies  of  the  muk 
(tf  the  people  who  dwell  in  it,  if  antipathy  there  can  be  in  a  kindred  race.  Ike 
Irish  papers  hsTe  been  fall  of  late  of  stories  about  English  monsters  stabbing 
three  hmidred  helpless  unoffending  'virgins,  one  bj  one,  at  Wexford.  When, 
however,  I  name  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  as  the  authority  for  tiiis  statement,  there 
is  an  end  of  all  belief  of  it.  I  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  if  this  story  had  the 
slightest  foundation.  I  obtained  introductions  to  some  very  old  people  in  diis 
town,  who  remembered  quite  weU  many  conversations  with  old  people  when  they 
were  children,  about  the  circumstances  of  Cromwell's  entry  into  Wexford,  and 
who  related  to  me  several  anecdotes  that  they  had  heard,  but  none  of  them  ever 
before  heard  anything  about  the  massacre  of  three  hundred  women  in  the  town  by 
CromweU's  soldiers — a  circumstance  which,  had  it  taken  place,  would  hardly  hsve 
besD  forgotten,  as  almost  every  fiunily  must  have  had  some  relative  thus  iiiissecred. 
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This,  howeyer,  is  a  position  first  to  be  proved ;  I  want 
notliing  that  I  write  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  for  the  thousand 
flat  contradictions  on  oath,  of  statements  made  on  oath,  in 
Lord  Devon's  book  of  evidence,  have  shown  to  me  the 
necessity  of  being  prepared  with  proof,  even  of  such  an 


As  one  old  mhabitint  told  me,  **  the  storj  had  taken  them  all  quite  hj  waapiiae, 
and  nobody  beliered  it."  It  is  impossible  that  the  memory  of  such  an  oocor- 
rence,  had  it  taken  place,  should  not  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  a 
period  not  very  remote,  for  the  immediate  ancestors  of  some  of  my  informants — 
tiieir  Withers  and  grandfkthers — carry  back  tradition  to  within  about  fifty  years  of 
the  occurrence.  When  we  hear  stories  in  Ireland  gravely  told  of  Milesian  deicent 
some  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  ago, — for  they  are  not  particular  to 
five  hundred  years, — is  it  possible  to  conoeiye  that  an  erent  whidi,  had  it  occurred, 
must  have  depriyed  almost  every  family  in  the  town  of  some  relative,  under 
circumstances  of  great  atrocity,  and  which  took  place  in  the  lifetime  of  the  great- 
grandfathers of  many  of  the  existing  generation,  should  have  been  forgotten  ? 
An  old  '*  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell''  which  I  have  before  me,  enters  into  minute 
particulars  of  his  attack  and  entry  into  Wexford,  and  tells  of  the  streets  being 
**  cabled  across/'  It  says  that  all  who  fought  and  had  arms  in  their  hands  were 
slain,  but  it  says  nothing  whatever  about  the  **  three  hundred  virgins."  Amongst 
many  anecdotes  stiU  remembered  by  old  people  (though  the  **  three  hundred 
virgins"  are  forgotten),  I  heard  the  following  : — That  when  the  town  capitu- 
lated, Cromwell  rode  sword  in  hand  into  it  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons.  The 
fierce  manner  of  armed  men  thus  riding  into  a  hostile  town,  so  frightened  a  poor 
old  woman  of  the  barony  of  Forth,  that  she  rushed  into  the  street,  and  in  a  frenzied 
manner  spread  her  doak  before  Cromwell's  horse,  and  cast  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him,  screaming,  with  her  clasped  hands  raised  to  him, — '  Oh,  CromweU, 
jewel,  spill  no  more  blood ! '  Cromwell  reined  in  his  horse,  ordered  his  men  to 
sheath  their  swords,  and  they  rode  quietly  into  the  town  to  the  quarters  provided 
for  them."  Whilst  there,  I  also  obtained  a  copy  of  an  original  letter,  written  by 
Cromwell  to  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  an  old 
inhabitant,  which  plainly  shows  that  the  temper  and  disposition  of  Cromwell, 
however  fierce  and  unscrupulous  when  opposed,  was  to  fight  with  armed  and 
fighting  men,  and  not  even  against  capitulating  and  vanquished  men,  far  less 
against  women.   The  following  is  the  letter : — 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  patience  to  peruse  yor  propositions,  to  which  I  might 
have  returned  an  answeare  with  some  disdaine.  But  (to  be  short)  I  shall  give  the 
soulders  and  non-commissioned  officers  quarter  for  life,  and  leave  to  goe  to 
theire  severall  habitasons,  with  theire  wearing  cloaths ;  they  engaginge  themselves 
to  live  quietly  there,  and  toe  take  upp  arms  noe  more  against  the  Parliament  of 
England.  And  the  commissioned  officers  quarters  for  theire  lives,  but  to  render 
themselves  prisoners.  And  as  for  the  inhabitants,  I  shall  ingage  myselfe  that  no 
violence  shaU  be  offred  to  theiie  goods,  and  that  I  shall  protect  the  towne  from 
plunder.   I  expect  yor  positive  answeare  instantly ;  and  if  you  will,  upon  these 
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important  fact  as  that  the  windows  of  Cahirciveen  are  mended 
with  old  hats, — of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  baron  J  of  Forth  was  peopled  by  the  soldiers  of  Strong- 


tearmes,  gorrendr  and  quite  in  one  houre,  send  forth  to  me  ffoore  o&cen  of  tiie 
qnalitie  of  field-officers,  and  two  aldermen,  for  the  performanse  thereof,  I  ahaU 
tiieareupon  forbeare  all  acts  of  hostilitie. 

Yor  Servant, 

"  O.  Cromwku.. 

"  Oeiober  11,  1649. 
•*  For  ye  Comrnandr  in  Chirfe  in  ye  (owne  of  Wej^ord." 
(Copied  from  the  original  verbatim  et  lUereUim,  5th  May  1830.) 

Beamnont,  an  intelligent  Frendi  author,  in  his  recent  book  on  *'  Ireland, 
Social,  Political,  and  Rehgioaa,"  lays,  regarding  Cromwdl's  conduct  In  Ireland, 
(p.  78), — I  could  reftite  several  other  pr^udices  esdsting  against  Cromwell ; 
and  if  this  were  the  proper  place,  I  could  show  that  his  was  the  first  English 
army  in  Irelsnd  that  ever  observed  strict  discipline,  respected  tiie  inoflbisive 
inhabitants,  scrupuloudy  paid  for  every  article  supplied  on  its  march,  and  showed 
itself  an  instrument  of  order  as  well  as  of  terror.  The  very  same  man  who  had  so 
coolly  commanded  the  massacres  of  Wexford  and  Drogheda,  hanged  two  of  his 
own  soldiers  for  having  stolen  a  couple  of  chickens  from  an  Irish  cabin.  I  might 
aay,  if  I  had  leisure,  that  Cromwell  was  the  first  man  before  our  time  who  had 
appreciated  the  future  destiny  of  Ireland — its  union  widi  England.  He  realised 
not  only  the  political  but  the  Parliamentary  union ;  for  in  his  time  Ireland  sent 
tiurty  members  to  the  English  Parliament.  Finally,  I  might  add,  that  his  son, 
Henry  Cromwell,  was  the  most  honest  Grovemor  that  Ireland  had  hitherto  poi- 
■eased.  So  disinterested  was  his  administration,  that,  at  its  close,  he  had  not 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  passage  to  England." — IreUtmdf  Social, 
Poliiicalf  and  ReHgioue,  by  Gtutate  de  Beaumont y  p.  78. 

Whilst  in  Wexford,  I  heard  of  some  atrocious  cruelties  practiaed  by  tiie  rd>eb, 
and  many  a  horrid  account  of  the  piking,  in  cold  blood,  of  seventy-four  of  the 
citizens  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford  daring  the  last  rebellion.  Such  horrors  are, 
however,  best  buried  in  oblivion.  The  Wexford  people  themselvea  disown  all 
participation  in  that  atrocity  whidi,  they  say,  was  committed  by  Connaugfat  dmb. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  these  are  but  the  natural  results  of  disunion,  rebdlion,  and 
civil  war — corses  which  many  of  the  so  called  Patriots''  of  Ireland  strive  night 
and  day  to  bring  upon  their  country.  Every  argument,  every  artifice,  every 
dress  which  the  English  language  affords,  has  been  resorted  to,  to  influence  the 
people  of  Ireland  against  this  country.  Whilst  in  Wexford,  I  saw,  in  one  of  tiie 
local  newspapers,  the  following  rubbishly  attempt  at  alliteration,  running  up  and 
down  the  alphabet  as  an  artifice  of  excitement : — No,  Irishmen  ! — the  women 
of  Wexford  nbyer  shaxl  sink  before  the  swords  of  British  barbarians  and  Saxon 
aavages  again  i "  Stuff !  Yet  thus  are  the  poor  Irish  peasants  deceived,  inflamed, 
and  led  on  into  acts  of  folly  and  violence.  ^  They  speak  of  "  English  hate."  If 
such  a  feeling  anywhere  exists,  did  English  hate"  of  the  present  day  ever  pen 
against  Ireland  so  atrocious  a  paragraph  as  this  ? 
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bow  on  the  first  inyasion  of  Ireland.  History  says  that 
Strongbow  raised  his  handful  of  men  (about  900  for  the 
conquest  of  all  Ireland!)  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  in 


In  the  nme  ntvripaper,  and  apparenUj  by  the  same  pen — for  alnue  is  tiie  one 
idea,  allitention  the  one  dresg — I  saw  the  following  paiagraph  abont  myaelf.  It 
gave  me  some  amusement,  as  I  dare  say  it  will  to  the  reader.  I  copy  it  as  an 
arerage  sample  of  Ae  style  in  which  I  saw  myself  spoken  of  by  every  Repeal 
newipaper  I  happened  to  tee ;  and  because  it  may  show  to  the  reader  some  of  the 
annoyances  and  difficulties  with  which  I  had  to  contend.  The  Tory  press 
generally  remained  silent,  or  diuckled  at  the  abuse  the  Repeal  press  heaped  upon 
me,  and  sometimes  joined  in  the  same  strain.  If  the  reader  asks  why  I  was  so 
spoken  of  by  the  press  of  Ireland — for  in  the  pages  which  he  may  hare  read  I  do 
not  think  he  will  find  much  to  deserre  such  a  comment — my  answer  is — my  fiudft 
with  the  Irish  press  was  in  being  an  Englishman,  unswayed  by  their  paltry 
jealoosies  and  party  views,  and  because  I  exposed  tiie  truth,  no  matter  which 
party  it  might  serve  or  damage.  It  was  a  part  of  that  exposure  regarding  tiie 
tenantry  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  their  wretched  and  disgracefully  neglected  oon« 
dition,  which  no  newspaper  in  Ireland  dared  to  originate,  which  insured  me  the 
abuse  of  the  Repeal  press,  a  sample  of  which  I  now  quote  in  the  following  para- 
graph:— 

Thb  Guttbr  CoififissioNSR  IN  Wkxford. 

**  The  above  Ubeller  of  O'Connell  has  had  the  audacity  to  set  his  contaminated 
foot  within  the  precincts  of  our  peaceable  county,  for  the  purpose,  I  presume,  of 
sending  forth  to  the  world,  through  the  columns  of  the  iDfamous  newspaper  which 
he  represents,  a*  libel  on  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  famed  county.  He 
left  this  morning  (Friday)  for  Ross,  after  having,  the  previous  evening,  taken  a 
monstrous  feed  at  John's  Town  Castle,  the  seat  of  Grogan  Morgan,  Esq.  You 
see  that  the  libelling  O'Connell  is  a  passport  for  him  to  every  anti- Irishman's 
table !  He  ought  to  be  lashed  out  of  Ireland  before  his  break&st  some  fine 
morning.'' 

The  gentleman  thus  spoken  of  as  an  anti-Irukman  is  a  resident  landlord  of 
great  wealth,  and  that  wealth  is  spent  in  employing  the  poor, — and  this  is  his 
reward  I 

At  Kilkenny,  a  newspaper  of  kindred  spirit  there,  set  a  fellow  to  watch  me,  and 
boasted  that  it  had  taken  measures  to  ascertain  every  movement  I  made ! 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misapprehended.  Tliere  are  dirty  dogs  in  every 
proiiession.  It  is  un£ur  and  unjust  to  judge  of  any  profession  from  its  worst 
samples — from  those  amongst  its  members  whom  its  members  despise.  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  spoken  of  by 
the  respectable  and  able  portion  of  the  press  of  Ireland. 

Flrom  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  distinguished  fkt>m  the  press,  I  received  from  all 
ranks  the  most  gratifying  courtesy  and  hospitality.  It  was  indeed  their  sounder 
and  more  honest  appreciation  of  the  arduous  task  I  had  to  fulfil  that  encouraged 
ms  to  persevere* 
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Wales.   The  Pembroke  people  to  this  day  style  their  county 
Little  England  beyond  Wales."    I  have  heard  *«the 
Women  of  Little  England  beyond  Wales"  drunk  as  a  toast 
in  Pembrokeshire.  Pembrokeshire  has,  in  fact,  now  a  Saxon 
population,  and  there,  as  everywhere  else  where  they  are, 
they  are  a  bold  fine  people,  and  live  well  and  comfortably. 
In  the  adjoining  county  of  Carmarthen  they  are  pure  Welsh, 
and  live  as  miserably  as  the  poor  Irish,  and  it  is  a  hct  that 
in  the  union  workhouse  at  Narbeth,  which  is  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  counties  and  receives  paupers  from  each, 
the  diet  found  sufficient  for  the  poor  Welsh  of  Carmarthen, 
who  always  live  on  poor  diet,  starves  the  men  of  Pembroke- 
shire, who  are  accustomed  to  live  better  and  are  bigger  men ; 
and  the  dietary  in  that  workhouse  has  in  consequence  been 
compelled  to  be  raised  to  the  English  standard,   Well,  it 
was  by  this  snug  little  army,  that  would  stand  in  a  ball-room, 
raised  in  this  county  of  Pembroke,  many  of  the  men  no 
doubt  Welsh,  that  Ireland  was  invaded;  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  that  ^  profound  barbarism  and  ignorance " 
in  which  Hume  says     the  Irish  from  the  beginning 
of  time  had  been  buried,"  and  of  those  divisions  among 
them  which  led  them,  according  to  the  same  authority,  to 
*^  exercise  perpetual  rapine  and  violence  against  each  other," 
this  little  band  mastered  the  country.    Many  of  them  settled 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  and  tbeir 
firiends  joined  them  from  Pembroke.    In  this  barony  till 
recently  a  mixed  old  Saxon  and  Welsh  language  was  spoken. 
When  Cromwell  came  over  here  a  large  number  of  his 
soldiers  peopled  the  barony  of  Bargy,  and  spread  generally 
through  the  county.    In  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy  at 
this  day  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  marked  difference  between 
the  appearance  of  the  country  or  the  people,  and  England,  or 
its  population.   There  are  the  same  cleanliness,  and  order, 
and  neatness.  Great  industry  exists  amongst  a  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  people.    The  stacks  in  their  stackyards  are 
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trim  and  neat,  and  not  as  though  tumbled  there  by  a  whirl- 
-wind,  as  you  see  them  in  the  west.  The  houses  are  clean 
swept  and  whitewashed ;  the  pig  is  where  it  ought  to  be,  in 
its  sty  in  the  yard ;  and  comfort  and  contentment,  the  rewards 
of  industry,  are  everywhere  seen.  I  purpose,  however,  giving 
you  some  evidence  of  this. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Walker,  a  magistrate  of  Belmount,  near  Wex- 
ford, after  describing  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  inland 
parts  of  Wexford  to  be  both  backward  and  slovenly,  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the parish  of  Carey,  which  is  a  sea-coast  parish." 
(Appendix,  Part  III.  p.  476.) 

^  It  is,*'  he  says,  ^  a  small  one,  and  since  the  first  English  settlement 
under  Strongbow,  it  has  never  been  known  except  in  a  constant  course  of 
rotation  and  production,  and  it  is  still  as  good  as  the  first  day.'* 

Mr.  John  Nunn,  landed  proprietor  of  Silver  Spring,  in  the 
barony  of  Forth,  says  (ibid.  p.  480), — 

"  That  district  is  peculiarly  drcumstanced ;  they  have  been  always  a 
very  industrious  dass  of  persons,  managing  their  own  bits  of  land  well. 

^  Should  you  say  the  tenants  on  five  and  ten  acres  were  thriving  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  generally ;  they  are  generally  a  very  industrious  class  of 
menr 

Further  on  he  says, — 
The  middleman  is  a  class  almost  unknown  in  the  district  I  speak  of.*' 
"  There  are  no  properties  under  the  courts,"  and  "  the  tenants  hold  ge- 
nerally by  lease." 

That  is,  there  is  industry  among  the  tenants,  there  is  not 
grasping  greediness  and  laziness  and  extravagance  in  the 
class  above  them  and  in  their  landlords,  and  the  tenants  are 
fairly  dealt  with.  Hence  there  exist  prosperity  and  comfort 
For  instance,  Mr.  Morgan,  who  is  the  largest  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  county,  is  resident  (as  are  most  of  the  propri- 
etors), and  employs  regularly  about  400  men  in  building  ami 
beautifying  and  improving  his  castle  and  domain.  S 
these  men,  natives  of  Wexford,  have  executed  very  b 
carving  work. 
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Again  this  witness  is  asked  {ibid.  p.  482)^ — 

"  Does  the  oon-aere  system  prerail  much  throughout  the  district  ? — ^dt 
much;  the  fanner  is  too  fond  of  holding  it  himself,  and  having  the  crop 
himself. 

At  what  rate  of  wages  can  employment  be  obtained  ? — The  genenl 
rate  of  wages  is  10(f.  a  day. 

Have  there  been  in  the  district  any  agrarian  outrages  ? — No,  indeed, 
not  for  years.  In  the  barony  of  Forth  it  is  a  thing  unknown,  and  I  may 
say  unknown  in  the  barony  of  Bantry." 

Again,  we  have  the  farmer  minding  his  business,  and 
giving  fair  wages  to  his  labourers.  We  do  not  see  him  here 
living  out  of  con-acre  rents,  idling  at  fairs  and  wakes,  and 
starving  his  wretched  labourer  on  wages  at  5d.  a  day,  and 
consequently  there  are  "  no  outrages." 

Mr.  Pierce  Hyan,  farmer,  of  Davidstown,  in  the  barony  of 
Bantry,  is  asked  {ibid,  p.  487), — 

"  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  P— No,  indeed 
they  are  hardly  heard  talk  of." 

Mr.  William  Warrener,  farmer  of  Fannystown,  in  the 
barony  of  Bargy  {ibid.  p.  488),  is  asked, — 

"  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Not  any.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  it.  The  people  in  our  district  are  very 
quiet." 

It  maybe  set  down  as  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted 
that  wherever  there  is  enterprise,  backed  by  intelligence  and 
capital,  success  rewards  the  eflTort  in  Ireland;  wherever  there 
is  ordinary  industry  and  economy  among  the  people,  backed 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  occupation  they  are  engaged  in, 
whether  it  be  farming,  or  fishing,  or  trading,  and  they  are  at 
all  dealt  fairly  by,  there  are  prosperity  and  comfort,  and 
capital  is  created.  You  see  this  at  Wexford  in  the  east,  yoa 
see  it  at  Londonderry  and  at  Belfast  in  the  north.  I  gare 
you  instances  of  it  at  Sligo  and  Galway  in  the  west,  and  I 
have  seen  numerous  instances  of  this  in  the  south  and 
generally  over  Ireland.   The  outcry  about "  want  of  capital*' 
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is  nonsense ;  there  is  capital  enough  in  the  country,  if  put  to 
use ;  the  wants  are,  want  of  enterprise  and  toant  of  indtistry. 
Where  you  see  these  qualities  common,  there  you  invariably 
find  prosperity.  But  the  outcry  about  "justice  to  Ireland" 
is  worse  than  nonsense: — it  is  unmeaning,  senseless — nay,  it 
is  wicked ;  for  if  it  has  any  meaning,  it  means  "  anarchy  for 
Ireland,"  "plunder  for  patriots**  The  late  Sir  Francis 
Bnrdett,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
alluding  to  "  Irish  patriots,"  said,  "  They  were  unlike  any 
other  patriots  in  the  world  ;  for  the  patriotism  of  men  in  other 
countries  generally  led  to  their  poverty,  but  Irish  patriots 
always  '  feathered  their  nests/  "  This  is  true  to  the  letter. 
In  the  bosoms  of  your  professing  patriots  in  Ireland— I  speak 
not  of  the  true-hearted  lovers  of  their  country,  who  despise 
these  professions,  as  much  as  they  do  the  professors  who 
make  them — patriotism  and  pay  are  synonymous  terms. 
Look  at  the  examples,  from  "  the  Fabricator"  downwards,  if 
this  is  not  true.  In  almost  every  town  in  Ireland  you  see 
some  raggamuffin  paid  lecturer  of  sedition,  who  of  course  is 
a  flaming  patriot,  like  the  "  bone  and  sinew"  man  of  Sligo, 
living  by  exciting  the  poor  country  people  into  political 
discontent,  and  by  teaching  them  to  disregard  their  true 
interests— patient  industry  and  minding  their  business. 

The  people,  however,  as  an  ingredient  requisite  to  their 
prosperity,  must  be  dealt  fairly  by.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  owners  of  landed  property  that  as  a  duty  they  siiould  look 
after  their  property.  "  The  general  complaint  with  the 
people," — says  Mr.  Michael  Furlong,  farmer,  of  Raheen,  near 
Old  Ross  {ibid.  465),— 

"  Is,  that  they  have  no  one  to  lay  their  hardships  before.  If  they  apply 
to  the  agent  he  will  tell  them  he  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  such 
questions — that  he  has  nothing  to  do  hut  to  receive  the  rent,  that  is  his  em- 
ployment ;  and,  as  the  landlord  is  an  absentee,  he  is  not  at  home  to  refer  to." 

Mr.  Brehon,  magistrate,  of  Newtown,  says  {ibid.  p.  470), — 
"  When  the  proprietor  will  take  the  trouble  to  receive  bis  own  rents, 
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it  affords  more  general  satisfaction  than  any  other  course,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  tends  more  to  promote  his  own  interest/' 

An  efficient  agent,  who  looks  after  the  tenants  and  attends 
to  their  wants  and  encourages  them,  and  whose  object  is  not 
merely  5  per  cent  on  the  rents  twice  a  year,"  would,  how- 
ever, be  of  almost  equal  benefit.  By  appointing  such  men 
and  paying  the  people  for  the  improvements  they  effected  on 
the  land,  in  draining  and  building,  either  by  a  lease  sufficiently 
long  to  insure  repayment  to  the  tenant  for  his  outlay,  or,  if 
he  is  a  tenant-at-will,  by  giving  him  the  value  of  his  improve- 
ments if  ejected  (which  is  only  honest,  and  nothing  more), 
the  people  would  be  encouraged  to  labour. 

The  pe<^le  would  labour  twice  as  hard,"  aaji  Mr.  Pierce  Bymn, 
farmer  of  Davidstown,  in  the  barony  of  Bantry  (tlnd.  487),  **•  and  be 
twice  as  industrious,  if  they  were  paid  for  their  improyements.*' 

^  The  payment  for  improvements  as  regards  the  tenants 
would  be  very  important,"  says  Mr.  Nunn,  landed  proprie- 
tor, of  Silver  Spring  (ibid.  p.  484), — 

That  wonid  go  a  long  way  to  meet  those  nnfortmiate  agrarian  dis- 
turbances that  occur,  not  happily  in  our  county,  but  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland ;  because,  if  a  tenant  goes  in  possessed  of  some  capital,  but  from 
some  unfortunate  circumstances  he  loses  it  and  offends  his  landlord,  all 
that  the  landlord  requires  is  that  he  should  have  a  year's  rent,  and  if  he 
is  not  able  to  i)ay  that  he  turns  him  out.  If  a  tenant  could  bring  in  a 
bill  for  permanent  improvements,  and  Fay  to  his  landlord, '  K I  go  out, 
you  must  pay  me  that,*  I  think  it  would  he  the  means  of  making  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  come  to  terms,  without  depriving  the  unfortunate  farmer 
of  his  means  of  subsistence.  Besides  that,  if  the  tenant  were  to  go  out, 
he  would  not  go  out  a  reckless  member  of  society,  as  some  of  them  do, 
ready  to  knock  any  man's  brains  out." 

This  would,  too,  gradually  lead  to  the  English  system  of 
the  landlord  effecting  all  permanent  improvements ;  for,  if 
he  were  compelled  to  pay  his  tenants  for  their  improvements 
he  would  begin,  in  preference,  to  make  the  improvements 
himself.  Now  this  equitable  arrangement,  which  is  by 
some  called  "tenant-right,"  is  perfectly  fair  and  just;  it 
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would  not  only  benefit  the  tenant,  but  it  would  vastly 
increase  in  value  the  estate  of  the  landlord.  The  phrase 
^  tenant-right/'  however,  I  do  not  like  adopting,  for  I  have 
shown  yon  in  a  former  letter  that  it  is  quite  indistinct  in  its 
application.  Payment  for  improvements  which  benefit  the 
landlord's  estate,  and  which  he  ought  to  make,  is  one  thing, 
but  payment  for  good  will,"  the  right  of  possession,"  and 
half  a  dozen  other  groundless  dums,  which  go  under  the 
name  of  tenant-right,"  is  another  thing  altogether.  The 
one  is  equitable  and  fair,  the  other  is  a  robbery  and  injurious 
to  everybody.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  landlord  ought  to 
pay  this,  and  not  the  incoming  tenant.  The  incoming  tenant 
has  little  enough  capital  without  being  impoverii^bed  by  such 
a  purchase.  We  then  come  to  the  real  difficulty, — ^the  land- 
lords are  too  poor  to  pay.  Generally,  their  estates  are  either 
entailed,  and  burdened  with  jointures  and  settlements,  or 
they  are  deeply  mortgaged.  In  the  first  case, — if  the  owner 
spends  his  income  in  improvements,  he  benefits  his  eldest 
son's  estate  at  the  expense  of  his  younger  children.  But  his 
eldest  son  is  provided  for  by  the  estate  being  entailed  on  him, 
wliilst  his  younger  children  are  but  poorly  provided  for. 
He  will  not,  therefore,  take  from  them  to  benefit  his  eldest 
son.  The  remedy  for  this  would  be  to  enable  the  present 
possessor  to  charge  the  estate  with  two-thirds  of  the  per- 
manent improvements.  It  would  benefit  all  parties ;  for  the 
son  who  would  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  improvements  would 
only  have  to  pay  two- thirds  of  their  cost ;  the  present  pos- 
sessor would  be  benefited  to  the  full  extent  of  the  improve- 
ments, and  the  tenantry  would  get  employment.  In  the 
latter  case,  where  estates  are  deeply  mortgaged,  it  usually 
happens  that  the  mortgagee's  interest  not  being  paid,  he 
applies  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  of  the  rents:  and  in  this  very  common  case  the 
receiver  pays  the  interest  of  the  mortgage  debt,  and  hands 
over  a  yearly  stipend  to  the  landlord.    This  stipend  is 
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genecally  so  small  that  the  landlord  can  barely  live  on  it. 
The  management  of  his  estate  is  taken  from  him.  His  farms 
are  let  by  proposal  to  the  highest  bidder ;  he  can  grant  no 
allowance  for  improvements — he  is  quite  powerless.  The 
whole  system  is  hollow.  The  nominal  owner  of  a  large 
estate  has  no  control  over  it,  and  most  inadequate  funds  to 
keep  up  his  station.  The  real  owner  is  the  mortgagee — some 
cheese  and  bacon  factor,  perhaps,  whose  mites  have  changed 
into  sovereigns  in  some  dark  shop  in  a  thoroughfare ;  but  he 
is  not  responsible,  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  manages  the 
estate  for  him  and  shields  him.  So  long  as  he  gets  his  interest 
he  cares  not.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  stop  this  hollow  and 
unreal  state  of  things  ?  If  an  application  be  made  to  the 
Court  by  a  mortgagee,  because  his  interest  is  not  paid,  would 
it  not  be  far  wiser  to  compel  a  sale  of  the  estate,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  to  pay  off  the  mortgagee,  rather  than  to  appoint  a 
receiver  of  rents  ?  The  balance  or  portion  of  the  estate  left 
would  make  the  nominal  owner  a  real  owner  of  that  portion, 
release  him  from  his  embarrassments,  and  increase  his 
income,  though  it  lessened  the  extent  of  his  domains.  It 
would,  too,  make  him  the  master  of  his  own  property.  Those 
who  purchased  would  be  men  of  capital  able  to  buy,  and  they 
too  would  be  real,  and  not  nominal  owners  of  their  estates. 
In  all  these  cases  there  would  be  the  ability  to  make  improve- 
ments, which  every  part  of  Ireland  needs.*  The  improve- 
ments, if  made,  would  give  employment,  increase  the  comforts 


*  "  But,  indeed,  most  of  our  gentry  are  observed  to  be  more  fond  of  making 
new  purchases  than  of  improving  their  old  estates — to  double  the  value  hj  planting 
and  making  drains  and  inclosures  and  hedge -rows,  witli  all  the  arts  of  good 
husbandry,  though  this  last  and  best  sort  of  purchasing  can  be  accomplished  by 
slow  degrees  and  small  sums,  the  expenses  of  trees  and  ditches  being  very  triTial, 
and  the  work  done  by  low  wages  to  one's  own  poor  cottagers  and  tenants,  to  the 
great  advancement  of  the  rent,  which  often  costs  but  four  or  five  years'  purchase, 
and  no  danger  from  a  bad  title." — Refiectjpns  and  Resolutions  proper  for  the 
Gentlemen  of  Ireland ^  by  the  late  Dr.  Madden ^  of  fhe  Royal  Dublin  Society , 
p.  15. 
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of  the  people,  and  quell  disturbance ;  they  would  cert^dnly 
increase  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  landlords,  for  the 
tenants  would  be  well  able  to  pay  better  rents  out  of  the 
increased  produce,  and  the  increased  produce  would  be  wealth 
and  capital  added  to  Ireland  and  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  are  the  practical  objects  which  should  engage  the 
attention  of  Irish  "patriots,"  and  which  do  engage  the 
attention  of  those  who  seek  the  good  of  Ireland,  and  there 
are  many  such  among  her  sons.  But  the  agitator's  object  is 
the  reverse  of  all  this :  it  is  to  occupy  men's  minds  about 
foolish  theories  and  impossible  objects ;  to  lead  them  from 
industrious  pursuits  into  political  discussions,  and  to  swell 
demonstrations;  to  excite  their  discontent  at  the  poverty 
which  the  neglect  of  industry  causes  ;  to  rouse  their  animosity 
against  England  by  lies  ;  to  drive  capital  away  from  Ireland, 
to  create  and  increase  anarchy,  and  by  that  anarchy  to  live. 
This  is  the  "  pay  of  their  patriotism."  Irishmen,  is  not  this 
true  ?  Do  you  not  feel  that  it  is  true  ?  What  good  did  you  ever 
get  by  leaving  your  farms  to  talk  politics,  to  meddle  with  elect- 
ions and  swell  demonstrations  ?  Have  not  these  things  ruined 
m^my  of  you  ?  Have  they  not  made  you  all  poorer  ?  Are 
you  one  jot  nearer  the  accomplishment  of  your  dreams  than 
you  ever  were  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  jpay  to  be  deceived ; 
and  are  you  not  deceived  ?  Try  these  "  patriots ;"  cease  your 
fay^  and  they  will  soon  cease  to  deceive  you.  But  be  wise 
in  time  ;  be  guided  by  the  past.  Try  industry  ;  keep  your 
money ;  and  you  will  find  that  one  day's  industry  and 
minding  your  business  will  pay  you  better  than  yelling  for  a 
month  at  a  demonstration,  at  the  exciting  fabrications  of 
"  the  Fabricator.^' 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

KILKENNY  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  ITS  PEOPLE;  ITS 
MINES  AND  CAPABILITIES. 

The  Huntsmen  of  Kilkenny — Description  of  the  Town  of  Kilkenny — Its  Trade — 
Its  nnflnidied  Canal  and  Railway — Irish  Jobbing — Appearance  of  the  County 
-^Ontrages,  and  consequent  stopping  of  the  working  of  the  Sliereardah  Coal- 
mine— The  Mines  and  Marble  of  Kilkenny — The  Irish  IVess,  and  NatiTe 
Hospitality — Classified  return  of  Depositors  in  the  Wexlbrd  Sayinga  Bank — 
Eridence  of  the  state  of  the  County  and  of  the  condition  of  the  People — The 
benefit!  that  flow  firom  enconraging  Landlords,  and  the  miiichiefii  of  Agitation. 

KiLusiNT,  December  8. 
Tns  town  of  Kilkenny  has  been  termed  the  Melton  Mow- 
bray of  Ireland.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  a  great  hunting 
county.  The  passion  of  the  Irish  gentry  for  fox-hunting  is 
proverbial.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  exhibited  on  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  where  every  gentleman  hunts  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  very  often — almost  as  a  matter  of  course — 
"keeps  a  small  pack  of  his  own.  At  Kilkenny,  howerer, 
hunting  is  a  business^  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  ardour ; 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  holidays  don't  affect  here,  for  holiday 
or  no  holiday  the  hounds  "  throw  off,"  though  the  people 
are  forbidden  to  labour.  To-day  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
holidays,  and  the  only  thing  working  is  the  chapel  bell  next 
door,  which,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  literary  labour, 
has  been  incessantly  working  away  since  eight  o'clock  this 
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morning.  It  certainly  impresses  those  who  may  have  to 
i¥ork  more  with  the  head  than  on  the  saddle,  with  the  full 
force  of  OtheIlo*s  exclamation—*'  Silence  that  dreadful  bell  V* 
However,  notwithstanding  the  holiday,  this  morning  200 
scarlet-coats  met  the  hounds  near  this  town.  I  am  informed 
that  from  200  to  600  hunters  belonging  to  strangers  are 
stabled  in  Kilkenny,  their  owners  regularly  turning  out  in 
the  Tery  best  hunting  style.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
extremely  fine-looking  fellows.  The  effect  of  this  spirit  is 
to  diffuse  money  among  the  farmers  and  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  ;  and  by  keeping  gentlemen  in  the  country,  and 
inducing  them  to  spend  their  incomes  at  home,  it  no  doubt 
does  much  good.  There  are,  however,  mischiefe  accom- 
panying it ;  for  many  of  them  live  faster"  than  their 
pockets  can  afford :  this  leads  to  embarrassments,  and 
disables  them  from  improving  their  estates ;  it  also  makes 
some  of  them  needy  men,  and  needy  men  cannot  be  liberal 
landlords.  Generally,  however,  the  landlords  of  Kilkenny 
are  fair  landlords,  and  by  no  means,  as  a  body,  deserve 
to  be  blamed  for  the  faults  of  a  few  of  their  number. 
This  will  be  apparent  from  the  evidence  which  I  shall  lay 
before  you. 

The  town  of  Kilkenny  itself  is  a  very  ancient  towB^ 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  river — the 
Nore.  Formerly  an  Irish  Parliament  sat  in  the  town,  and 
the  statutes  of  Kilkenny  are  very  celebrated.  A  consider- 
able English  population  settled  here,  and  the  town  was 
formerly  divided  into  two,  called  the  Irish"  and  the 
English"  towns,  the  latter  of  which  still  retains  its  name. 
Like  most  old  towns  it  is  irregularly  built,  and  many  of  the 
streets,  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  are  narrow  aud 
crooked.  The  population  is  about  24,000.  There  are  the 
usual  public  buildings,  and  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  is  in  process  of  erection,  built  of  the  native  black 
marble,  which  when  unpolished  has  a  beautiful  light  gray 
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colour.  The  chief  object  of  remark,  however,  is  the  mag* 
nificent  castle  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  which  gives  a 
style  and  picturesque  effect  to  that  part  of  the  town  vrhich 
it  adjoins  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  manufacture  of 
excellent  blankets  and  friezes,  and  in  an  immense  market 
for  flour  and  provisions.  The  number  of  pigs  killed  is 
enormous,  and  a  great  quantity  of  butter  is  also  sold  here. 
But  for  that  unhappy  spirit  of  jobbing  and  blundering,  and 
neglect,  which  prevails  very  generally  in  Ireland,  Kilkenny 
would  probably  have  been  one  of  the  finest  inland  towns  in 
the  country.  The  river  which  runs  through  the  town  is  a 
tidal  river  to  Innistioge,  about  twenty  English  miles  below 
the  town,  and  navigable  by  vessels  of  large  tonnage  from 
Waterford  harbour.  The  Irish  Parliament  many  years  ago 
determined  to  join  Kilkenny  with  the  tidal  part  of  the  river 
there  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  to  open  the  navigation  from 
Waterford  harbour  to  Kilkenny ;  and  for  that  object  granted 
100,000/.  of  the  public  money,  which  was  estimated  to  be 
amply  sufficient.  Instead  of  beginning  this  work  from  the 
tidal  part  of  the  river  upwards,  and  opening  the  country  as 
they  proceeded,  to  this  v&ter  communication,  they  began  at 
Kilkenny  downwards,  and  of  course  the  canal  could  be  of 
no  use  at  all  until  completely  finished.  The  trustees  and 
undertakers  completed  about  eight  miles  of  this  canal — that 
is,  nearly  half  way — when,  by  the  most  notorious  jobbing 
and  cheating,  the  100,000/.,  which  was  estimated  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  whole  work,  was  spent ;  no  more  money  was 
forthcoming,  the  people  were  unable  to  complete  the  work, 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  this  eight  miles  of  canal,  on  which 
100,000/.  have  been  sunk  and  wasted,  has  not  been  of  the 
slightest  use  beyond  forming  a  handsome  walk  for  the 
citizens  along  its  banks.  About  eight  years  ago  a  railroad 
bill  for  making  a  railroad  between  Kilkenny  and  Dublin 
was  passed  through  Parliament  at  great  expense.  The 
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depoBitors,  of  course,  suffered  ;  the  solicitors  and  agents 
who  worked  the  bill  through  Parliament  got  paid,  and 
then — the  result  may  be  anticipated — they  took  no  more 
trouble  in  the  matter,  neglected  their  opportunity,  and  let 
the  time  for  making  the  railway  elapse  without  doing  any- 
thing; and  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  obtain  another 
Act  of  Parliament  at  great  expense,  authorising  the  making 
of  a  portion  of  the  old  line  only,  as  far  as  Carlow,  whick 
they  had  full  authority  before  to  carry  through  Carlow  and 
on  to  Dublin.  Thus  do  they  manage  things  here  in  Ireland. 
And  now  they  are  getting  up  competing  lines  of  railway 
where  they  neglected  one  before,  with  the  object,  of  course, 
like  "  the  Kilkenny  cats,"  of  eating  each  other  up.  Not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks,  however,  the  town  is  rapidly 
improving ;  and  the  new  corporation,  to  their  credit,  have 
done  much  to  forward  that  improvement.  The  people  here 
are  an  intelligent,  mixed,  and  fine  race,  and  somewhat 
notorious  for  practical  jokes  and  ready  wit. 

With  regard  to  the  general  features  of  the  county,  though 
inferior  to  Wexford  in  point  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  com- 
fort of  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  yet  it  is  vastly  superior 
to  the  west  of  Ireland.  The  peasants'  houses  are  not  all 
whitewashed,  and  have  not  thick  trim-looking  thatches  as 
in  Wexford,  but  they  are  tolerably  clean  and  comfortable, 
and  you  see  evidences  of  comfort  inside  them.  The  land  of 
the  county  generally  is  drained  by  three  fine  rivers,  the 
Nore,  the  Barrow,  and  the  Suir,  which  have  the  effect  of 
draining  nearly  the  whole  county  ;  so  that,  except  in  the 
northernmost  extreme  of  it,  a  bog  is  not  to  be  found.  The 
water-power  of  these  rivers  turns  a  great  number  of  flour- 
mills,  and  their  banks  are  studded  with  gentlemen's  seats. 

There  have  been  occasional  outrages  in  the  county,  which 
appear  at  seasons  to  burst  out  like  an  epidemic,  and  then  to 
subside.  One  of  those  periodical  fits  of  violence  seems  again 
to  be  spreading.    Last  week  a  poor  bailiff,  named  Costello, 
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who  had  shortly  before  distrained  some  cattle  at  Tollasbalmiiy 
near  Freshford,  was  shot  dead  in  his  cottage  whibt  eating 
his  supper  with  a  light  on  the  table  before  him,  some 
villain  haying  taken  deliberate  aim  at  him  through  hie 
own  window.* 

The  effect  of  these  periodical  visitations  of  violence  is  most 
lamentable  to  the  people,  themselves.  Usually  they  take 
their  rise  from  the  mischievous  agitation  which  is  got  up  for 
political  and  less  exceptionable  purposes.  At  present  there 
is  little  doubt  but  the  party-fight  about  the  potatoes,  and  the 
advice  given  to  the  people  not  to  pay  their  rents — an  advice 
exactly  suited  to  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong — have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  spreading  violence. 

A  month  ago  I  sent  you  an  account  from  Tipperary 
(amongst  other  things)  of  the  shooting  of  the  overseer  of  the 
coal-mines,  at  Slieveardah,  simply  because  he  was  an  honest 
man  and  did  his  duty.  Those  coal-mines  are  close  to  the 
borders  of  Tipperary  and  Ealkenny,  and  about  ten  miles  from 
this  town.  Since  then  several  threatening  notices  have  been 
sent  to  other  parties  working  and  directing  the  mines.  The 
consequence  is,  the  company  working  these  mines  have 

*  Formerly  Irish  outrai^es  were  dSstinyiirfied  by  shocking  cmelty  Fither  than 
by  murder.  Under  whatever  form,  however,  Irehmd  seems  to  hsve  acquired  a 
prescriptive  right  to  commit  ontrages,  which  there,  are  but  thecoHuacDt  of  a  day, 
bat  which,  if  committed  in  thia  couatry  repeatedly,  would  soon  ronie  the  whcde 
nation  to  demand  a  remedy  of  some  kind  to  put  an  end  to  them.  Arthur  Young, 
in  his  Travels  (vol.  i.  p.  82),  speaks  of  one  of  the  usual  Whiteboy  punishments 
being  to  take  people  out  of  their  beds,  carry  them  naked  in  winter  on  horsebaA 
for  some  distance,  and  bury  them  up  to  their  chin  in  a  hole  filled  with  briars,  not 
forgetting  to  cut  off  one  of  their  ears. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Whiteboy  Act  in  1786,  Lord  Luttrel  related  the  foDowini^ 
aneodote,  w^ch  there  vraa  every  reason  to  believe  was  true : — 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  few  days  since,  after  riding  through  Urlingford  early  in 
the  morning,  overtook  beyond  that  town  a  person  who  proved  to  be  a  clergyman, 
riteg  seemingly  in  pain,  with  his  head  muffled  to  a  monstrous  size,  and  bound 
over  with  a  napkin.  My  friend  addressed  him,  being  a  very  compassionate  man, 
and  inquired  what  was  the  matter  ?  '  Ah,  sir ! '  said  he,  *  did  you  see,  as  you  rode 
through  that  town,  two  ears  and  a  cheek  nailed  to  a  post  ?'  '  I  did,'  said  mj 
friewL   *  They  wan  mka,'  the  dergyman  nsgHM." 
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posted  a  areolar,  announcing  their  intention  to  cease  work- 
ing them  on  the  10th  of  this  month ;  and  the  reason  they 
assign  for  this  step  is,  becanse  they  are  unwilling  to  expose 
the  liyes  of  their  faithful  officers.'*  The  effect  of  this  will  be, 
at  this  season,  when  employment  is  of  such  value,  to  throw 
250  men  immediately  out  of  work.  This  is  one  of  the 
benefits  of  agitation.  The  men  will  have  brought  on  them- 
selves the  distress  they  will  suffer ;  but  they  have  only  been 
acted  on  by  the  mischievous  advice,  the  agitation,  and  the 
pernicious  counsel  of  leaders  whom  they  follow. 

There  are  also  coal-mines  in  Kilkenny,  which  are  exten- 
sively worked.  The  coal  is  anthracite,  and  scarcely  fit  for 
domestic  purposes.  These  mines,  however,  are  very  inefii- 
ciently  worked,  without  sufficient  capital  and  machinery. 
One  of  them,  at  a  place  called  Clough,  was  given  up  some 
time  since  as  woriced  out.  A  north  of  Ireland  engineer, 
named  Aher,  happened  to  see  it,  and  took  it  at  a  nominal 
rent.  By  expending  sufficient  capital  to  erect  proper 
machinery  and  steam-power,  he  realised  22,000/.  out  of  this 
supposed  "  exhausted  mine."  At  the  present  moment  there 
is  a  coal-mine  at  Bomafaher.  Those  who  are  now  managing 
it  are  just  scratching  away  at  the  upper  vein  of  culm.  It 
is  producing  scarcely  anything,  and  there  is  not  enterprise 
enough  to  erect  proper  machinery  to  enable  shafts  to  be 
sunk  into  the  veins  of  coal  below.  An  English  engineer 
saw  it  the  other  day,  and  was  so  convinced  that  there  is  fine 
coal  below,  from  the  geological  strata,  that  he  offered  to 
work  the  mine  under  a  lease  by  an  English  company,  and 
to  give  the  owner  half  the  produce  as  rent  or  royalty.  The 
offer  was  not  accepted,  but  is  considered  of.  I  have  heard 
of  some  dozen  of  such  offers  in  Ireland,  to  work  coal-mines, 
copper-mines,  slate-quarries,  and  marble-quarries,  by  Eng- 
lish companies,  being  almost  always  refused.  An  Irish 
proprietor,  poor  as  a  church  mouse,"  who  has  marUe  in 
a  mountain,  or  copper  in  his  crags,  wUek  mit 
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realise,  is  satisfied  to  live  in  debt,  with  tlie  reflection  that 
though  he  has  no  pence  in  his  pocket,  yet  he  has  marble  in 
his  mountain,  or  coal  under  his  domain.  He  dreams  of  it 
as  a  mine  of  wealth  which  he  possesses ;  and  though  he 
cannot  realise  it,  yet  he  will  let  nobody  else  try,  unless  they 
will  take  all  the  expense,  and  all  the  trouble,  and  find  all 
the  knowledge  and  all  the  skill,  and  give  him  all  the  profit. 
As  people  are  not  usually  such  fools,  though  disposed  to  be 
liberal,  the  marble,  and  the  copper,  and  the  coal  remain 
ungot,  and  the  Irish  proprietor  continues,  without  a  pound 
in  his  pocket  to  spare,  the  fancied  owner  of  a  mine  of  wealth. 

There  are  also  extensive  iron-mines  and  lead-mines 
unworked  in  the  county.  Some  iron  has  been  made  at 
Castlecomer,  from  iron-ore  there  raised,  which  was  smelted 
with  the  native  coal.  A  remarkably  fine  fire-clay  is  also 
obtained  at  the  "  seat"  of  the  coal  veins ;  and  quantities  of 
the  black  marble  of  Kilkenny  are.  exported  to  America,  for 
building  and  ornamental  purposes. 

In  this  county,  therefore,  as  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  nature 
has  been  lavish  of  her  gifts,  which  require  simply  enterprise 
and  industry  to  enable  the  people  to  profit  by  them.  But 
these  are  social  qualities,  depending  on  the  people  them- 
selves ;  and  it  does  not  suit  political  agitators,  and  those 
who  live  by  raising  discontent  against  the  Government,  to 
point  them  out.  You  will  hear  such  men  talk  much  about 
"  misgovernment,"  and  "  repeal,"  and  inflame  the  peasantry 
about  their  "  bone  and  sinew ;"  but  you  wilt  not  hear  them 
say  a  word  about  what  enterprise,  and  putting  their  "  bone 
and  sinew"  to  some  industrious  use,  can  effect  for  them, 
without  the  interference  of  Government  at  all.  To  be  sure 
not ;  because  this  would  be  giving  sound  and  useful  advice, 
and  would  not  pay  the  advisers,  and  Irish  patriots  always 
work  for  pay.  It  is  for  giving  such  advice,  I  presume — for 
striving  to  urge  the  poor  people  to  exert  themselves  to  better 
their  condition,  to  shame  bad  landlords  into  acting  fairly. 
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and  to  encourage  good  ones  to  persevere  by  praising  them — 
that  I  have  been  held  up  to  universal  abuse  by  all  the  press 
of  all  parties  in  Ireland.  I  was  a  "  fellow,"  a  "  scoundrel," 
an  atrocious  vagabond,"  whom  it  was  safe  for  all  parties 
to  abuse  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  I  wrote  for  no 
party.  Of  course,  this  was  great  encouragement  to  proceed ; 
and  had  not  the  good  and  sensible  men  of  all  parties  ( whom 
the  press  of  Ireland  does  not  represent)  everywhere  received 
me  with  the  most  courteous  hospitality,  and  hundreds  of 
times  thanked  me  and  you  for  the  good  you  were  doing  to 
Ireland  by  this  inquiry,  and  thus  encouraged  me  and  urged 
me  to  persevere,  I  would  long  since  have  thrown  up  your 
commission  in  disgust,  and  have  left  the  thankless  office  of 
striving  to  benefit  Ireland,  and  not  to  rob  her,  to  those  who 
were  Quixotic  enough  to  like  the  task.  But,  though  the 
newspapers  abuse  me  and* you  for  your  generous  and  disin- 
terested service  to  Ireland,  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of 
being  able  to  exculpate  the  men  of  Ireland,  of  all  parties, 
from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  from  the  seeming  ingratitude. 
A  stranger  amongst  them,  often  without  introductions,  in 
every  town  in  which  I  have  yet  been,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  courteous  hospitalities  and  attentions  have  been 
heaped  upon  me.  To  the  gentlemen  of  the  Irish  press, 
therefore,  I  say,  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  proceed  as  heretofore ; 
it  is  a  great  evidence  of  your  discrimination  and  good  taste, 
and  necessarily  tends  to  make  your  testimony  on  all  other 
matters  implicitly  to  be  relied  on." 

I  have  already  said  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  country 
shows  a  degree  of  improvement  and  comfort  not  observable 
in  the  west  of  Ireland;  and  though  not  so  marked  as  in 
Wexford,  still  there  arc  evidences  of  comfort  and  prospering 
industry  among  the  farmers  generally.  I  have  had  politely 
furnished  to  me  the  following  classified  return  (called  for  by 
the  Government  in  1841)  of  the  depositors  in  the  Wexford 
Savings  Bank,  which  is,  of  course,  an  unerring  iudiciEitioii  of 
the  relative  prosperity  of  each  class : — 
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Kumber  of  depofliton  in  the  Wexford  Savings*-bank  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1841,  with  the  amount  of  deposits,  classified  according  to  tbdc 
business  and  profession.** 


£ 

s. 

2 

0 

18 

9 

18 

8 

142  Persons  not  in  any  trade 

or  business  8,028 

11 

6 

iCIQ 

Q 

a 
o 

....  1,243 

16 

0 

7 

0 

13 

0 

16 

8 

102  Working  Tradesmen  . 

18 

4 

14 

0 

 731 

11 

2 

....  162 

3 

0 

8  Friendly  Societies 

 298 

3 

0 

7  Charitable  Societies 

0 

0 

£64,876 

15 

2 

The  amount  of  deposits,  up  to  the  20th  of  November  this 
year,  for  the  past  year  is  less,  being  only  46,0007. ;  but  I  am 
informed  that  the  proportion  of  agricultural  deposits  is  the 
same.  This  return,  then,  shows  that  the  farmers  contribute 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  deposits  in 
Wexford,  and  lodge  in  the  bank  three  times  as  much  as  any 
other  class  of  men  whatever.  This  certainly  is  no  indication 
of  poverty.  I  cannot  get  a  similar  return  for  Kilkenny,  but 
I  am  informed  that  the  same  general  results  are  applicable 
to^Kilkenny. 

To  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  better  cultivation,  and 
more  decent  and  comfortable  houses  of  the  peasantry,  and 
other  indications  of  prosperity  in  Kilkenny  to  be  attributed? 
It  is  to  the  fact,  that  the  landlords  generally  act  fairly  by  ^ 
their  tenants,  and  the  tenants  generally  are  more  industrious 
than  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  They  have  a  better  chance  of 
success,  which  their  greater  industry  leads  them  to  benefit 
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by;  and  their  greater  industry  realizes  for  them  greater 
comforts  and  prosperity.  The  best  landlord  can  bat  give  his 
tenants  opportunities  of  improvement ;  if  they  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  those  opportunities  the  fault  is  in  the  tenants. 
There  are  some  landlords  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  who  do 
more  than  this — ^who  urge  on  their  tenants  to  improve,  and 
their  reward  is  usually  unpopularity  and  danger.  I  shall, 
however,  ^ve  you  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  tenantry 
here : — 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  is  improving/' 
•ays  Mr.  Phelan,  farmer  and  agent— (Lord  DevoQ*8  Commiwrion,  Fart 
HL  p.  353). 

^  The  middlemen  are  gradually  being  cast  off*.'— (T&tV/.  354). 

"  The  landlord  allows  for  permanent  improvements  made,  such  as 
building  the  houses,  the  landlord  gives  timlfer  and  slates;  and  for  draining 
and  for  liming,  he  pays  9d,  a  perch  for  draining ;  and  they  are  allowed 
also  for  limii^,  on  Lord  Ormoode^a  estate.  If  we  had  our  proprieim  all 
Loid  OrmoDdes^  we  dboold  have  the  country  very  prosperous.  There 
are  several  other  proprietors  who  make  allowances.**— (/&u/.  355.)* 

"  We  are  happily  circumstanced  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,"  says  Mr. 
Smithwick,  miller,  brewer,  maltster,  farmer,  &c.,  of  Kilkenny ;  *•  there 
are  men  here  whose  word  is  as  good  as  their  lease  or  their  bond,  and  the 
tenants  feel  confidence  in  them.** 

Further  on  he  says, — 

"  I  could  instance  many  cases  where  the  small  fanners  have  amassed 
sums  that  would  surprise  you  from  their  industry."  ..."  Under  all 
circumstances,  the  Kilkenny  people  are  extremely  well  conducted.** 

Mr.  Cornelius  Maxwell,  of  Kilkenny,  stationer,  printer, 
proprietor  of  the  Kilkenny  Journal^  and  agent,  says  {ibid. 
395),— 

"  I  think  that  much  of  the  improvement  that  is  now  discernible  in  the 
state  of  the  country,  has  in  a  great  measure  sprung  from  the  sober  and 
industrious  habits  of  the  people.*' 

"  One  of  the  best  things  would  be  to  let  us  alone  ;  we  are  getting  on 


*  In  Kilkemiy,  this  nobleman  is  universally  well  spoken  of  as  a  resident  and 
good  landlord. 
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amaangly  well.  The  country,  in  my  view,  is  thriving  fast,*'  says  Mr. 
Beade,  of  Rosenara."   {Ibid,  p.  375.) 

"  The  feeling  shown  towards  the  tenantry  on  the  Ormonde  estate,** 
says  Mr.  Maxwell  (ibid,  p.  399),  "  is  a  credit  to  the  country." 

There  is  one  estate  that  has  so  improved  during  the  last  three  years 
that  I  scarcely  know  it  now ;  and  that  is  Counsellor  Cahill's ;  and  I  at- 
tribute it  entirely  to  his  attention  to  his  tenants,*'  says  Mr.  Richard  Cor- 
mick,  fanner,  (ibid.  p.  391).  .  .  .  "  He  purchased  it,  and  found  it 
in  a  wretched  worn-out  state ;  and  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  lus 
tenants,  and  the  improvements  he  made  himself,  it  is  so  altered  I  scarcely 
know  it  to  be  the  same  property.** 

I  have  been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  he  laid  out 
900Z.  in  lending  lime  and  guano  to  his  tenants,  and  paying 
for  draining,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  paid  back  to  him  ; 
and  this  outlay  has  considerably  increased  his  rental  a  year,  it 
has  raised  the  value  of  the  property,  and  made  the  tenants 
comfortable.  There  were  1500/.  arrears  on  the  estate  when 
he  bought  it,  and  now  there  is  not  30/.  arrear  of  rent  due, 
and  the  rents  are  well  paid.  The  former  owner  was  strug- 
gling with  embarrassments,  and  could  do  nothing  for  his 
tenants — hence  the  diflfierence.  Personal  attention ,  and  aiding 
and  encouraging  the  tenants,  have  made  to  prosper  a  wretched 
property  and  tenantry.  As  an  instance  alike  of  the  igno- 
rance and  good  feeling  of  the  tenantry,  the  soil  being  a  stiff 
clay,  this  gentleman  wished  to  have  some  of  his  wheat-fields 
harrowed  in  the  spring  after  he  had  bought  the  property, 
and  to  teach  his  tenants,  asked  a  tenant  to  do  it.  One  of 
liis  tenants  harrowed  one  ridge  and  then  stopped  and  refused 
to  do  any  more,  thinking  his  landlord  mad.  He  was  obliged 
to  get  his  own  man  to  do  it,  and  the  tenants  gathered  round 
to  see  the  strange  novelty,  crying  "  Come,  boys,  and  look 
at  the  counsellor  tearing  up  his  whate."  After  some  time 
when  they  saw  it  improved  and  growing  luxuriantly,  they 
shook  their  heads,  and  said,  "  The  counsellor  was  right 
afther  all and  now  every  man  in  the  whole  country  har- 
rows his  wheat  in  the  spring.    At  first  none  would  use 
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guano.  They  saw  the  benefit  of  it,  and  now  they  come  beg- 
ging to  buy. 

We  see,  then,  that  attention  to  their  duties  by  the  land- 
lords, and  industry  by  the  tenants,  insure  prosperity  and 
comfort. 

What,  then,  does  this  evidence — what  do  these  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  county  of  Kilkenny — teach  us  ?  First,  that  embar- 
rassed proprietors  make  wretched  estates. 
.  Facilitate  then  the  transfer  of  property  from  such  hands; 
for  property  stagnates  in  the  hands  of  people  who  cannot 
improve  it. 

Secondly,  that  encouraging  landlords,  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  their  position,  and  industrious  tenants,  make  "  a 
happily  circumstanced  county" — in  fact,  insure  general  pro- 
sperity and  good  feeling.  And,  kstly,  that  agitation  insures 
outrage,  and  outrage  throws  men  out  of  employment.  Poli- 
tical agitation  indisposes  landlords  to  grant  leases ;  and  the 
want  of  leases  freezes  the  industry  of  the  tenants.  Surely 
how  popular  agitators  ought  to  be!  In  time,  however — for 
Irishmen  require  time  to  see  a  truth — agitators  will  be  esti- 
mated in  Ireland  at  their  true  worth,  as  the  ruin  of  the 
country  and  the  insurers  of  misery  to  the  people. 
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LETTER  XXXIV, 

OX  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLERGY 
BY  THE  STATE,  ON  THE  GROUND  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

On  the  Pajrment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  by  the  State — The  right  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  perfect  Equality,  and  therefore  their  right,  as  well  as 
Protestants,  to  have  their  Clergy  paid  by  the  State — ^The  Reasons  why  a  Clergy 
paid  by  the  State  is  desirable — Such  a  Measure  may  be  advocated  or  opposed 
on  the  grounds  of  Expediency  and  of  Principle — Its  opposition,  on  the  ground 
of  Principle  ;  first,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy ;  secondly,  by  the  Protestant 
Body — Instances  where  they  both  acquiesce  in  this  Payment — Advocated  on 
Principle. 

KiLKET«JNT,  December  12.* 

There  is  no  question  of  more  grave  importance,  or,  in  my 
belief,  more  closely  allied  to  the  future  welfare  and  peace 
and  harmony  of  Ireland,  or  with  its  continued  agitation  and 
discontent,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  as  a  body,  shall  continue  to  derive  their  emoluments. 
It  is  a  question,  the  discussion  of  which  I  approach  with 
some  degree  of  timidity,  for  I  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the 
strong  and  diverse  feelings  by  which  it  is  hemmed  in  on 
every  side.  On  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  a 
body,  every  syllable  that  I  write  on  such  a  question  will  be 
viewed  with  suspicion,  probably  with  animosity  by  some  of 
them.   On  the  part  of  a  vast  number  of  well-disposed  people 


*  This  Letter  has  not  before  been  published. 
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in  England,  it  is  probable  that  the  view  I  may  take  will  be 
met  with  the  intense  opposition  of  religious  zeal. 

The  object  of  this  inquiry,  however,  is,  on  a  calm,  dispas- 
sionate view,  to  ascertain  what  is  most  calculated,  according 
to  all  human  experience  and  probability,  to  allay  the  dis- 
tractions which  mar  the  prosperity  of  this  unhappy  country, 
to  lead  its  people  to  the  contemplation  of  the  benefits  of 
domestic  industry,  and  to  put  down  agitation,  disturbances, 
and  outrages,  which  frighten  capital  from  its  shores,  and 
increase  the  poverty  and  the  discontent  of  the  people. 

I  enter  on  the  task,  I  trust,  in  the  spirit  of  justice.  To 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  I  say,  though  differing  from  you 
in  Christian  tenets,  I  respect  those  which  you  conscientiously 
hold,  and  believe  that  they  will  obtain  for  you  that  everlast- 
ing reward,  which  (in  common  with  those  of  the  Protestant 
faith)  we  all  seek,  as  Christians.  To  my  fellow  Protestants 
in  England,  accustomed  to  view  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
with  dislike — taught  to  think  of  it  with  abhorrence,  I  say 
do  you  not,  in  the  matter  of  your  religious  faith,  claim  a 
right  to  think  for  yourselves  ?  In  that  respect  is  not  your 
Catholic  fellow -subject  on  a  footing  of  iierfect  equality  with- 
you?  He  chooses  to  worship  God  as  a  Roman  Catholic; 
you  as  a  Protestant.  The  free  and  equal  right  of  each  in 
this  matter  is  undisputed.  After  a  barbarous  exclusion, 
revolting  to  every  enlightened  mind,  the  Roman  Catholic  is 
admitted  to  an  equality  of  civil  privileges  with  you.  Born 
in  the  same  country,  often  of  the  same  blood,  called  upon 
equally  with  you  to  bear  every  burden  of  the  State — at  your 
side  in  war,  in  your  councils  in  peace — contributing  equally 
with  you  to  the  general  stock,  and  capital,  and  character, 
and  defence  of  the  nation,  his  labour,  his  talents,  and  his 
valour — in  what  is  it,  on  any  principle  of  reason  or  common 
sense,  that  you  can  deny  to  him  the  right  to  have  with  you 
a  perfect  equality  9 

I  trust  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  will  not  quarrel 
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with  an  inquiry  entered  on  in  this  spirit,  and  that  they  wUl 
bear  with  the  detail  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  enter  into ; 
and,  though  they  may  not  all  agree  in  the  conclusion  to 
which  I  shall  arrive,  yet  that  they  will  look  at  this  inquiry 
as  a  calm  discussion,  prompted  by  no  religious  or  political 
feeling,  but  by  a  conviction  that  if  it  shall  lead  others  to 
form  the  same  opinion,  and  tend  to  that  opinion's  beings 
eventually  acted  upon,  it  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  country,  and  add  to  their  status  and  respect  as  a 
body. 

On  the  ground  of  the  riffkt  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  to  perfect  equality  in  all  things,  against  which  there 
is  no  rational  argument,  I  appeal  to  the  zealous  Protestants 
of  England — to  their  sense  of  fairness,  and  justice,  and  pro- 
priety— to  their  good  sense,  and  ask  them, — "  As  you  think 
it  beneficial  that  your  Church  should  be  endowed,  that  your 
clergy  should  be  placed  above  want,  independent  of  those 
whom  they  have  to  teach,  removed  from  all  pretext  of  selfish 
Imitation  of  the  people,  on  whom  otherwise  they  would  have 
to  depend,  and  that  they  should  have  every  motive  to  go 
calmly  on  in  the  sober  inculcation  of  religion,  and  to  dis- 
countenance all  agitation  and  all  disturbance,  do  not  from  a 
blind  and  mistaken  zeal  oppose  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
shall  arrive,  but  concede  that  to  your  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low-subjects to  which  they  have  a  right — perfect  equality  ynih 
you :  grant  them  for  their  clei^y  that  privilege  which  yon 
think  80  valuable  and  necessary  for  your  own,  and  with 
fiEiimess  and  justice  and  consistency  be  ready  to  accede  to  tlie 
payment  of  the  Romari  Catholic  clergy  by  the  State" 

There  are  two  grounds  on  which  such  a  measure  may  be 
advocailed  or  opposed  ;  Jirst^  on  the  ground  of  principle  ;  and, 
secandfy^  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 

It  may  be  advocated  on  principle;  and  it  may  be  opposed 
on  principle,  and  on  different  grounds,  by  both  the  Roman 
Catholic  dergy  and  foy  the  Protestant  clergy  and  laity. 
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The  subject  is  one  of  extensive  inquiry,  and  I  propose  in 
my  present  letter  confining  myself  to  its  discussion  on  the 
ground  of  principle— Jirst^  as  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  themselres ;  secondly y  as  opposed  by  the  Protestants 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  further  discussion  of  its 
expediency  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future  letter. 

It  is  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  on  the  osten- 
sible ground  that  they  would,  by  accepting  a  State  provision, 
lose  influence  with  the  people ;  and  also  on  the  ground  that 
they  will  bear  no  interference  with  the  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments in  their  Church  by  the  State,  which,  they  aver,  a 
State  provision  would  lead  to. 

But  in  almost  every  other  country  where  different  religious 
tenets  prevail  —  nay  in  our  own,  they  do  accept  a  State 
provision,  and  every  proper  influence  over  the  people  is 
retained  by  them  ;  and  in  several  countries  the  Governments 
of  those  countries  and  the  Pope  have  arranged  respecting 
the  bestowing  of  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

In  Bavaria,  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic 
communions  are  declared  to  be  on  an  equality  with  respect 
to  all  rights  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  paid  by 
the  state.* 

In  France  the  state  supports  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
by  a  grant  of  33,000,000f. ;  and  the  State  nominates  to 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  the  nominees  are  canonically 
instituted  by  the  Pope,  unless  some  special  ground  for 
objection  is  adduced  by  his  Holiness.f 

In  Saxony  the  salaries  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  all  the 
expenses  incidental  to  the  services  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
are  paid  out  of  the  King's  privy  purse.J 

In  Prussia  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops  is  regu- 
lated by  a  Bull,  called  "  De  Salute  Aniniarum,"  granted  in 


♦  Past  and  Present  Policy  of  England  towardi  Ireland,"  p.  234. 
t  Ibid.  p.  238.  X  »L 
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1821,  by  which  the  King  is  possessed  of  the  virtual,  though 
not  of  the  nominal,  power  of  appointment,  a  brief  of  Pius  VII. 
obliging  the  Chapter,  which  has  the  right  of  election,  to  elect 
personam  Regi  gratamJ'  The  Crown  pays  the  Catholic 
dignitaries,  and  in  the  Trans-Hhenane  provinces  it  pays  a 
salary  to  the  clergy.* 

In  Holland  the  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment without  any  arrangement  about  preferments.+ 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  an  absence  of  those  frightful 
animosities  and  religious  divisions  which  Ireland  alone,  of  all 
the  regions  of  the  earth,  exhibits  in  enormous  perfection.J 

In  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
and  a  number  of  the  clergy,  are  paid  by  the  State,  and  by 
votes  of  money  from  England.  The  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Quebec  receives  1,000/.  a  year,  as  does  also  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Montreal,  and  thirty  Roman 
Catholic  priests  receive  50/.  a  year  each  from  the  State. 

In  the  Mauritius  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  receive 
2,500/.  from  the  State. 

In  Newfoundland,  in  British  Guiana,  in  Jamaica,  in 
Trinidad,  in  St.  Lucia,  in  Gibraltar,  in  Malta,  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  in  Australia,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  accept  pay  from  the 
English  Government.  On  the  score  of  principle,  then,  on 
their  part,  as  affecting  their  Church,  or  their  relations  with 
the  people,  there  can  consistently  be  no  objection.  Nay,  as 
chaplains  of  the  gaols,  military  hospitals,  and  poor-houses, 
they  receive  pay  from  the  Government  in  this  country. 

If  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O'Connell  be  worth  anything  on 
any  subject,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
Feb.  25,  1825,  speaking  on  this  subject,  he  says, — 

"  I  think  concession,  coupled  with  raising  the  qualification,  and  a  pro^ 
vision  for  the  clergy^  would  make  the  mind  of  Ireland  sound,  and  would 


*  I&id.  p.  244. 


t  Ibid,  p.  248. 


t  Ibid.  p.  254. 
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enable  the  Croyemment,  by  measures  of  geueral  detail,  to  give  to  Ireland 
the  benefit  of  the  natural  advantages  she  possesses/* 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1825,  he  says, — 

^  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
would  be  quite  ready  to  receive  State  provision  as  accompanying  eman- 
cipation. 

there  were  an  equalization  of  rights  and  provision  made  for  the 
Catholic  clergy,  do  you  think  that  one  of  the  consequence  would  be, 
persons  better  connected— gentlemen,  going  into  the  Catholic  priesthood  ? 
— I  am  sure  it  would  be  one  of  the  consequences ;  it  is  natural  it  should 
be  so,  for  at  present,  with  I  believe  very  strong  dispositions  to  bestow 
charity,  and  abundant  opportunities,  if  they  had  the  means  of  bestowing 
it,  they  are  living  themselves  upon  a  kind  of  charity,  obtained  from  very 
poor  persons — a  situation  extremely  painful,  and  to  which  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  v^ijl  of  course  very  reluctantly,  and  only  from  superior  enthu- 
siasm— I  will  call  it— submit." 

We  have  it  then  in  evidence  that  a  State  provision  is  not 
incompatible  (where  there  are  different  sects  of  religionists  in 
a  country)  with  the  office  of  a  Catholic  priesthood,  nor  can 
it  be  presumed  to  impair  their  efficiency  ;  and  we  have  it  in 
evidence  that  "  a  provision  for  the  Romish  clergy  would 
make  the  mind  of  Ireland  sound,"  and  that  it  would  increase 
the  respectability  of  their  body.  On  this  subject  the  late 
Rev.  Sidney  Smith  in  his  Posthumous  Fragments  has  justly 
said, — 

The  objection  to  a  State  provision  does  not  really  come  from  the 
clergy,  but  from  agitators  and  Kepealers.  These  men  see  the  immense 
advantages  of  carrying  the  clergy  with  them  in  their  agitation,  and  of 
giving  the  sanction  of  religion  to  political  hatred.  They  know  that  the 
clergy,  moving  in  the  same  direction  >vith  the  people,  have  an  immense 
influence  over  them ;  and  they  are,  very  wisely,  afraid  not  only  of  losing 
their  co-operating  power,  but  of  seeing  it,  by  a  State  provision,  arrayed 
against  them.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  State  payment  to  the  Catholic 
clergy,  by  leaving  to  that  laborious  and  useful  body  of  men  the  exercise 
of  their  free  judgment^  would  be  the  severest  blow  that  Irish  agitation 
could  receive." 
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Further  on  he  says, — 

It  is  commonly  said,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  paid  by  the 
State,  they  will  lose  their  influence  over  their  flocks — not  their  fair  in- 
fluence—not that  influence  which  a  wise  and  good  man  would  wiah  to  see 
in  all  religions—not  the  dependence  of  humble  ignorance  upon  prudence 
—  only  fellowship  in  faction  and  fraternity  in  rebellion.  All  that  will  be 
lost'' 

And  this,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  wish  to  retain. 

Again,  with  regard  to  its  pecuniary  benefits  to  the  peasantry, 
the  Mr.  O'Connell  before  alluded  to  is  asked,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  March  4,  1825, — 

Would  it  be  felt  by  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  as  a  relief  io  Hum  if  the 
provisions  for  their  priests  were  provided  from  some  other  funds  ? — I  am 
sure  it  would ;  a  very  considerable  relief."* 

On  no  j9nViC2]p&,  then,  can  I  see  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  could  refuse  to  accept  a  State  provision  if  provided  for 
ihem ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  bulk  of  them  would  or  covXd 
refuse  it  long.  The  Irish  peasant  would  soon  begin  to 
grumble  at  the  payment  of  fees  when  he  knew  that  the  priest 
might  get  them,  if  he  chose,  at  the  bank ;  and  the  degrading 
scenes  of  begging  and  exaction  to  which  the  priests  are  now 
compelled  often  to  resort  would  be  so  distasteful  to  most  of 
them  if  a  legitimate  means  of  escape  from  them  were  afforded 


*  "  And  first,  theoi  onr  people  are  impoverished  by  the  great  sums,  which  are 
paid  by  them,  more  punctually  than  their  rents,  to  the  maintenance  of  so  many 
priests,  firian,  monasteries,  &c.,  bishops  and  archbishops.  The  money  spent  this 
way  is  computed  so  high,  and  those  who  live  on  it  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  a 
tax  sufficient  in  itself  to  keep  many  families  in  ease  and  plenty.  And,  indeed,  if 
we  consider  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  our  people  pay  subsidies  of  this  kind,  we 
may  easfly  concdye  how  those  torrenii  de  pecunia  (torrents  of  money)  are  raised, 
whkh,  as  Cardinal  Palayicini,  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  (1,  4,  c.  5), 
ai^s,  '  are  so  necessary  to  support  the  state  and  grandeur  of  the  spiritual  monarchy 
of  Rome.' — Refleetiont  and  JUtolutiotu  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  qf  Ireland, 

the  late  Dr.  Madden,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ^  p.  69. 
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to  them,  that  they  would  rarely  long  refuse  to  accept  the 
State  endowment.* 

It  is  not  requisite  to  devote  much  space  to  the  consideration 
of  the  grounds  of  opposition  to  such  a  payment  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestant  laity  on  principle.  When  already  they  assent  to 
the  payment  of  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  by  the  State  in 
our  colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  our  gaols 
and  military  hospitals  and  poor-houses  at  home,  all  objection 
to  such  a  payment,  on  principle  on  their  part,  is  knocked 
from  under  them.  Nay,  when  we  pay  the  "  chaplains 
of  Juggernaut,*'  and  furnish  its  chariot,  f  the  less  we 
say  about  objecting  to  pay  the  priests  on  principle  the 
better. 

But  why  do  I  advocate  the  payment  of  the  priests  on 
principle  ?  Because  I  advocate  the  payment  of  the  Protest- 
ant clergy  in  England  on  principle,  as  the  spiritual  leaders 
and  teachers  of  the  majority  of  the  people;  and  because  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government,  as  the  head  and  father  of  the 
country,  to.  take  care  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  not 
brought  up  as  heathens  but  as  Christians ;  and  in  order  to 
insure  that,  they  must  pay  for  Christian  teaching.  And  I 
advocate  it  because  (in  the  words  of  the  late  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  with  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this 
portion  of  the  inquiry), — 

"  I  am  thoroughly  conviaced  a  State  payment  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
would  remove  a  thousand  causes  of  hatred  between  the  priest  and  his 


*  Pilgrimages  and  penances,  confessions,  absolutions,  pardons,  dispensations^ 
indulgences,  do  also  cost  our  good  Catholics  abundance  of  their  money,  as  well  as 
a  good  deal  of  their  time,  which  equally  contribute  to  keep  them  low-spirited  and 
mdigent,  superstitious  and  idle." — Reflections  and  Resolutions  proper  /or  the 
Gentlemen  of  Ireland f  by  the  late  Dr.  Madden^  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
p.  70. 

t  The  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets  on  this  subject,  sur- 
mises that  the  chariot  of  Juggernaut  is  built  in  Long  Acre. 
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flock,  and  would  be  as  favourable  to  tbe  increase  of  his  useful  auihwity^ 
as  it  would  he  fatal  to  his  factious  influence  over  the  people.^ 

In  my  next  letter  I  will  endeavour  to  consider  how  far  the 
payment  of  the  priesthood  may  be  advocated,  or  opposed,  on 
the  ground  of  expediency. 
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LETTER  XXXV. 

ON  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLERGY 
BY  THE  STATE,  ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  POLICY  AND 
EXPEDIENCY. 

The  Payment  of  the  Priesthood  continued — How  far  such  a  Measure  is  desirable, 
on  the  grounds  of  Policy  and  Expediency,  for  the  interests  of  Religion,  for  the 
interests  of  the  People,  and  the  welfare  of  Society,  and  as  calculated  to  tend  to 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  to  the  prosperity  and 
strength  of  the  Empire. 

Kenmare,  Kerry,  December  14.* 

Of  the  propriety  of  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  by  the  State,  for  the  benefit  alike  of  that  clergy,  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  country,  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
from  all  I  have  heard  and  seen ;  and  in  my  last  letter  I 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  the  ground  of  principle  it  can- 
not be  opposed. 

In  my  present  letter  I  shall  strive  to  prove  how  far  such 
a  measure  is  desirable,  on  the  grounds  of  policy  and  expe- 
diency. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  first,  that  it  is  expedient  that 
the  priesthood  should  be  paid  by  the  State,  for  the  interests  of 
religion. 

Secondly,  that  such  a  measure  is  expedient  for  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  welfare  of  society. 


This  also  is  an  original  Letter,  which  has  not  before  been  published. 
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And,  lastly,  that  such  a  provision  for  the  priesthood  is 
expedient,  as  calculated  to  tend  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  and  consequently  to  the  prosperity  and  strength 
of  the  empire. 

Again,  on  entering  on  this  discussion,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  ray  motives  will  not  be  mistaken, — that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  will  not  suppose  me  to  treat  with  intentional 
disrespect  the  tenets  and  doctrines  which  they  teach.  I  trust 
too  that  the  Protestants  of  England  will  look  on  this  as  a 
question  to  be  determined  by  calm  reason  and  judgment,  and 
not  by  prejudice.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  feeling  among 
many  zealous  and  good  Protestants  in  England,  and  Pres- 
byterians in  Scotland,  with  regard  to  Soman  Catholics, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  much  caricatured  by  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  in  his  celebrated^ "  Peter  Plyraley's  Letters,"  when 
he  says, — 

In  England  I  solemnly  believe,  blue  and  red  baboons  to  be  more 
popular  than  Catholics  and  Presbyterians— they  arc  more  understood, 
and  there  ia  a  greater  disposition  to  do  something  for  them. 

When  a  country  squire  bears  of  an  ape,  his  first  feeling  is  to  give  it 
nuts  and  apples.  When  he  hears  of  a  dissenter  (or  Catholic),  his  im- 
mediate impulse  is  to  commit  it  to  the  county  jail — to  shave  its  head — to 
alter  its  customary  food,  and  to  have  it  privately  whipped.* 

These  prejudices,  however,  are,  I  hope,  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  the  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  are  beginning 
to  be  viewed  on  those  terms  of  perfect  equality,  which  is  their 
unquestionable  birthright. 

In  commencing  the  discussion  of  the  first  point,  I  confess 
with  pain,  that  that  which  ought  to  be  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  State-paid  clergy, — the  example  set  by 
the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  appears, 
from  many  unhappy  instances,  to  be  its  weakest. 

In  reality,  however,  it  is  not  so.    It  pains  every  good 


♦  Plymley'B  Letters,  p.  73. 
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Protestant  to  hear  of  clergymen  treating  the  cure  of  souls  as 
a  sinecure*  But  that  is  an  abuse  which  ought  to  be  reme- 
died. It  is  disgraceful  to  hear  of  dignitaries  in  the  Church, 
at  Cork,  and  Limerick,  and  elsewhere,  receiving  thousands 
a  year  as  labourers  in  Christ's  yiueyard,  who  render  no  labour 
for  their  hire. 

The  Protestant  of  Limerick  continues  to  hold  the  Protest- 
ant faith  not  because  his  bishop  looks  after  his  teaching,  but 
ut  spite  of  his  neglect.  But  these  faults  are  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  payment  of  the  clergy  by  the  State,  but  to  ^  lax 
supervision^  which  does  not  immediately  degrade  vice,  and 
supersede  incapacity  and  neglect.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  clergy  paid  by  the  State  are  untouched  by  sucli  examples 
as  these. 

Paley,  in  his  "  Moral  Philosophy"  (Vol.  ii.  p.  302),  well 
puts  the  general  question, — 

"  With  what  smcerity,"  says  he,  **  with  what  dignity  can  a  preacher 
dispense  the  truths  of  Christianity  whose  thoughts  arc  perpetually  so- 
licited to  the  reflection  how  he  may  increase  his  suhscription  ?  Moreover, 
a  little  experience  of  the  disposition  of  the  common  people  will,  in  every 
country,  inform  us  that  it  is  one  thing  to  edify  them  in  Christian  know- 
ledge, and  another  to  gratify  their  taste  for  vehement  impassioned  oratory, 
and  that  he,  not  only  whose  success,  hut  whose  suhsistence,  depends  on 
collecting  and  pleasing  a  crowd  must  resort  to  other  arts  than  the  argu- 
ment and  communication  of  soher,  profitable  instruction.  For  a  preacher 
to  be  thus  at  the  mercy  of  his  audience — to  be  obliged  to  adapt  his 
doctrine  to  the  pleasure  of  a  capricious  multitude — to  live  in  constant 
bondage  to  tyrannical  and  insolent  directors — are  circumstances  rarely 
submitted  to  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle  and  a  depravation  of  cha- 
racter.^ 

Can  it  be  for  the  interests  of  religion  that  to  every  reflect- 
ing mind  it  should  put  on  the  phasis  of  a  trade  ?  Is  it  wise 
that  the  thinking  portion  of  the  people  should  perpetually 
see  men  baptized  and  made  Christians  for  5^.,  confessed  and 
absolved  for  2s,  6d.,  joined  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony 
for  (say)  1/.,  salvation  insured  by  extreme  unction  for  10^., 
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their  bodies  consigned  to  consecrated  ground,  and  their  souls 
prayed  out  of  purgatory  for  21  or  3/.  more — in  short,  that 
the  spectacle  should  be  an  every-day  one  of  a  man's  whole 
Christian  "  being  "  done"  for  51  or  lOt  if  he  can  afford 
no  more.  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  one  to  jeer  at  reli- 
gion :  but  religion  is  one  thing,  and  the  way  in  which  its 
offices  are  paid  for  is  another.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
trading  in  the  holy  offices  of  religion  has  disgusted  many  a 
reflecting  mind,  and  made  it  careless  of  all  religion — has>  in 
fact,  been  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Presum- 
ing this  view  to  be  correct,  and  I  know  no  answer  to  it,  is  it 
not,  then,  wiser  to  wipe  out  this  blot,  and  to  keep  the  pure 
truths  of  religion  free,  in  their  inculcation,  from  the  suspicion 
even  of  an  interested  teaching  ?  Priests  and  clergymen 
are  but  men  ;  and,  is  it  not  to  be  feared,  if  they  are  left 
dependent  upon  payments  to  be  made  to  them  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  offices  of  religion,  that  ceremonies  and 
contrivances  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  obtaining  of  such 
payments^  which  may  tend  to  the  obscurement  of  the  truth 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  interests  of  religion?  Nay,  has  not 
this  been  the  result  in  Ireland  ?  For  what  is  the  object  of 
the  "  station"  held  on  Lough  Derg  island,  in  Donegal,  or 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  Croagh  Patrick,  in  Mayo?  The 
sublime  truths  of  religion  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
greatest  intellect :  their  study  is  a  feeble  attempt  of  a  finite 
being  to  comprehend  infinity.  Yet  the  study  purifies  and 
ennobles — makes  a  man  conscious  of  the  living  soul  within 
him — conscious  of  the  undying  intellect  which  distinguishes 
him  from  the  brute.  How  melancholy,  then,  is  the  specta- 
cle at  Lough  Derg,  to  any  reflecting  mind,  to  see  men  sink 
this  intellect,  and  in  place  of  the  ennobling  contemplation  of 
the  Deity,  and  "communing with  their  own  hearts,"  repent- 
ing of  past  sins,  and  humbly  hoping  for  strength  to  walk  in 
future  after  His  laws,  resorting  to  the  degrading  exhibition 
of  walking  barefoot  round  a  stone-cross  on  a  pathway  of 
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sharp  flints  !*  "  The  sacrifices  of  God,"  we  are  taught,  "  are 
a  broken  spirit  and  a  contrite  heart,"t  and  not  cat  feet  and 
bleeding  knees.  Can  any  unprejudiced  mind  think  that  the 
interests  of  religion  are  forwarded  by  such  exhibitions  as  these  ? 
But  are  the  priests  to  be  blamed  ?  They  are  men ;  you 
make  them  depend  on  fees  from  the  people  for  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  oflices ;  this  contrivance  brings  20,000  pil- 
grims annually  to  the  station,  the  fees  are  paid,  and  the 
priests  can  live. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  "  Posthumous  Fragments*' 
thus  describes  the  exaction  of  fees  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  in  Ireland : — 

"  The  mode  of  exacting  dues  in  Ireland  is  quite  arbitrary  and  capricious 
— uniformity  is  out  of  the  question— everything  depends  on  the  dis- 
position and  temper  of  the  clergyman.  There  are  salutary  regulations  put 
forth  in  each  diocese  respecting  Church  dues  and  Church  discipline,  and 
put  forth  by  episcopal  and  synodical  authority — specific  sums  are  laid 
down  for  mass,  marriage,  and  the  administration  of  the  eucharist — these 
authorized  payments  are  moderate  enough,  but  every  priest  in  spite  of 
these  rules  makes  the  most  he  can  of  his  ministry,  and  the  strangest  dis- 
crepancy prevails  among  men  in  the  same  diocese,  in  the  demands  made 
upon  the  people.  The  priest  and  his  flock  are  continually  coming  into 
collision  in  pecuniary  matters.  Twice  a  year,  the  holy  man  collects  con- 
fession money  under  the  denomination  of  Christmas  and  Easter  offerings. 
He  selects  in  every  neighbourhood  one  or  two  houses  in  which  he  holds 
stations  of  confession — very  disagreeable  scenes  take  place  when  additional 
money  is  demanded,  or  when  additional  time  for  payment  is  craved.  The 
first  thing  done  when  there  is  a  question  of  marrj  ing  a  couple  is  to  make 
a  bargain  about  the  marriage-money.  The  wary  minister  watches  the 
palpitations — puts  on  a  shilling  for  every  sigh,  and  two-pence  for  every 
tear,  and  maddens  the  impetuousity  of  the  young  lovers  up  to  one  pound 
sterling.  The  remuneration  prescribed  by  the  diocesan  statutes  is  never 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  The  priest  makes  as  hard  a  bargain  as  he  can 
♦♦♦♦*.  Every  one  present  at  the  marriage  is  to  contribute.  In  the 
same  manner  gossip  money  is  collected  at  baptisms." 

The  reverend  gentleman  then  goes  on,— 


*  See  note,  ante^  p.  82. 
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"  But  the  most  painful  scenes  takes  place  at  extreme  unction — a  cei«« 
mony  to  which  the  common  people  in  Ireland  attach  the  utmost  import- 
ance. *  Pay  me  hefore-hand — this  is  not  enough— I  insist  upon  more — I 
know  you  can  afford  it — insist  upon  a  larger  fee.'  And  all  this  before 
the  dying  man  who  feels  he  has  not  an  hour  to  live,  and  believes  that  sal- 
vation depends  upon  the  timely  application  of  this  sacred  grease.*** 

Though  I  do  not  much  admire  the  tone  in  which  this  qno- 
tation  is  written,  and  something  must  be  allowed  in  it  for 

the  making  of  points,**  still,  as  a  general  description,  it  k 
accurate — painfully  accurate. 

On  a  question,  however,  on  which  much  strong  feeling 
prevails,  and  anxious  to  wound  no  religious  prejudice,  I 
think  it  enough  on  this  head  to  say  that  the  more  the  sub- 
ject is  examined  into,  the  more  inexpedient  it  appears  for  the 
interests  of  religion  that  the  clergy  should  be  dependent  on 
the  people.  Every  argument  which  applies  in  favour  of 
paying  the  Protestant  clergy,  applies  in  favour  of  paying  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  They  are  the  teachers  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people ;  and,  so  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned,  it  permits  some  six  million  people  who  are  not 
Protestants  to  go  untaught  in  matters  of  religion  altogether. 
They  may  teach  themselves — provide  and  pay  their  own 
teachers,  be  the  teachers  Jew,  Mahomedan,  or  Vishnu ;  the 
State  cares  not,  for  it  pays  no  Christian  teacher  to  instruct 
them.  The  argument  that  there  are  the  Protestant  churches 
for  them  is  futile.  There  are  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
for  the  Protestants,  but  what  Protestant  ever  enters  them  ? 
Here  are  the  people  who  will  not  become  Protestants,  whom 
300  years  of  preaching  has  not  made  Protestants, — do  you 
the  State  take  care  as  far  as  you  can  to  have  them  made 
Christians  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  ;  they  may  themselves  pay 
teachers  to  teach  them  what  they  like ;  you,  a  Christian 
State,  have  no  hand  in  teaching  them  Christianity. 

We  will,  however,  now  turn  to  the  second  point,  that  it  is 

*  Sjrdnej  SmiUi's  PosUuunovs  Fragments,  p.  22. 
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expedient  tor  the  interests  of  the  people^  and  for  the  welfare  of 
society^  that  the  priesthood  should  be  paid. 

If  there  is  any  evil  more  prominent  than  another  in  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland,  it  is  the  improyident  fod  earlj 
marriages  which  are  contracted.   It  leads  to  perpetual 
gary  and  wretchedness.  A  lad  is  no  sooner  sixteen  or  seren- 
teen  years  of  age  than  he  marries  some  girl  of  fifteen  or 
fflzteen.   Of  course  he  cannot  hare  made  any  provision  for 
a  family — he  is  scarcely  yet  a  member  of  society.    But  he 
has  a  family  growing  up  about  him  before  he  is  a  man.  He 
must  lire,  and  without  other  employment  or  knowledge  how 
to  live,  his  fiither  is  compelled  to  subdivide  his  £Eurm  with 
him.   In  England  and  Scotland,  most  young  men  of  that 
age  are    beginning  life/'  as  it  is  called,  entering  upon  a 
business,  trade,  or  profession,  in  order  to  learn  it,  and  after- 
wards to  make  their  liyelihood  out  of  it.    When  the  liveli- 
hood is  secured  in  all  fair  expectation,  then  the  young  man 
thinks  of  marrying.  In  Ireland  a  man  never  learns  a  trade ; 
the  rudest  peasant  expects  at  once  as  much  for  his  untutored 
services  as  the  best  artizan.    He  does  not  seek  to  learn  a 
trade.    He  is,  therefore,  not  sought  for  as  an  artizan  in  any 
trade.   At  the  mines  in  Cork,  picking  dross  out  of  the  ore 
is  an  employment  for  women.    Those  who  know  their  busi- 
ness are  very  expert  at  it.    Those  who  do  not,  if  put  to  the 
work,  will  pick  out  as  much  ore  as  dross,  and  waste  more 
than  their  labour  is  worth.    Yet  such  is  the  habit  of  never 
learning  to  do  anything  among  the  peasantry,  that,  though 
three  weeks  will  teach  a  girl  this  work,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  others,  during  which  time  all  her  work  has  to 
be  gone  over  by  another,  they  will  not  labour,  or  rather 
learn  to  labour  for  three  weeks  unless  they  are  paid  at  once 
full  wages,  though  for  the  first  three  weeks  their  untaught 
labour  is  a  positive  loss  to  their  employers.    This  feeling, 
no  doubt,  is  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  pressure  of 
immediate  necessity,  and  from  the  utter  absence  of  all  habit 
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of  going  to  learn  any  trade.  But  the  chief  cause  of  both 
these  evils  is  the  early  marriages.  Before  a  lad  has  learned 
any  trade  at  all  he  marries.  He  must  then  live  and  keep  his 
wife,  and  a  potato  patch  is  the  only  prospect  he  has.  This  is 
one  of  the  worst  evils,  and  leads  to  many  of  those  other  evils 
which  beset  Ireland.  We  shall  soon  see  what  induces  early 
marriages.  It  is  the  custom  in  Ireland,  at  marriages,  for  a 
collection  to  be  made  and  given  as  a  present  to  the  priest. 
This  is  a  matter  of  emulation  among  the  people  present ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  feeling  is  carried  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact,  that  at  the  marriage  of  a  10  acre  tenant's  son, 
who  has  not  a  shilling  himself,  20/.  will  often  be  collected  for 
the  priest.  A  Killamey  car-driver  told  me  he  married  at 
sixteen,  and  some  2L  were  collected  for  the  priest,  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  having  a  shilling  before  hand.  A  waiter  at  the 
hotel  at  Kilkenny,  where  I  staid,  I  was  told,  had  a  collection 
of  18/.  made  at  his  wedding,  for  the  priest;  and  I  have  heard 
of  instances  among  respectable  farmers  of  much  more  extra- 
vagant sums  being  given.  Now  is  it  human  nature  to  suppose 
that  any  priest  depending  for  his  livelihood  on  fees — ^the  mar- 
riage fee  amongst  others,  will  not  promote  marriages  ?  I  have 
heard  of  many  instances  of  their  doing  so.  But  don't  blame 
the  priests ;  blame  the  system.  The  priests  must  live ;  they 
live  by  fees,  for  the  State  gives  them  nothing,  and  the  best 
fee  they  get  is  at  a  wedding.  Depend  upon  it  that,  as  long 
as  the  priests  are  thus  paid,  early  marriages,  with  all  their 
attendant  evils  and  mischiefs  and  miseries,  will  continue. 

On  this  subject,  however,  I  will  quote  one  or  two  instances, 
to  bear  out  this  statement  of  the  fact  of  early  marriages,  and 
their  evils,  which  I  take  at  random,  from  the  evidence  g^ven 
•  before  Lord  Devon's  Commission. 

Mr.  J.  Hickson,  of  Kenmare  (Land  Commission  Report, 
Part  IL  p.  912),  says,— 

^  If  any  remedy  could  be  applied  to  prevent  early  marriages  of  paupers 
St  would  be  of  great  benefit.'* 
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Mr.  Kerry  Snpple  (Poor  Law  Guardian  of  Ballyhorgan, 
Kerry,  Vol.  II,  p.  843),  says,— 

^  The  early  and  improvident  marriages  of  tbe  people  so  long  as  tbey 
exist  must  keep  np  a  state  of  poverty. 

Are  you  prepared  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  that  ?  Some  say  that 
there  is  a  revenue  arising  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clerg3rmen,  which  is 
a  strong  inducement  to  them  not  to  put  any  check  on  it,  and  there  are 
many  points  connected  with  it.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  as  long  as  a  boy 
of  sixteen  will  marry  a  girl  of  fourteen,  without  Is.  (kL  in  their  pockets 
and  throw  themselves  upon  the  world,  it  is  very  hard  to  benefit  the 
people  oflreknd. 

^  Do  you  think  the  clergy  could  check  the  feeling  you  describe  to  be 
80  strong  P  Yes.  I  think  they  could  in  a  great  measure  if  they  would 
take  the  trouble.  They  would  be  acting  against  themselves.  Their  re- 
venue arises  from  it  But  if  a  clergyman  talked  rationally  to  a  boy  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  *  You  are  going  to  do  what  is  very  imprudent.  You 
ought  not  to  do  it.  You  will  be  a  b^gar,  and  in  the  poor-house.'  It 
would  have  as  much  effect  as  the  other  sermons  he  preaches.*' 

Mr.  J.  Hurly,  Tralee,  in  his  evidence  (Land  Commis- 
sioners' Report,  Part  II.  p.  852),  says, — 

^  One  of  the  evils  that  arises  here  is  the  early  marriages  of  the  po- 
pulation. The  moment  a  man  gets  a  son  grown  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
he  gets  him  married,  and  gives  him  a  part  of  the  land." 

The  mere  money  in  fees  which  the  poor  people  pay  is  a 
trifling  mischief  to  them,  compared  with  the  lasting  misery 
they  bring  upon  themselves  by  these  imprudent  marriages- 
The  payment  of  these  fees,  however,  impoverishes  them.- 
There  are  "gossipings"  at  baptisms,  and  "cantings"  at 
funerals — that  is,  making  the  funeral  procession  go  between: 
two  men  at  each  side  of  it,  holding  a  hat ;  the  money  col- 
lected is  ostensibly  spent  in  masses,  to  get  the  soul  of  the 
departed  out  of  purgatory ;  and  he  who  gives  most  has  the 
honour  of  being  named  as  the  payer  for  the  masses.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed,  that  the  poor  men,  excited  by  grief 
for  a  departed  friend,  and  taught  that  be  is  in  purgatory 
till  the  priest  prays  him  out,  will  give  as  liberally  as  they 
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can,  to  insure  his  escape  from  bad  company.  But  is  not 
much  of  this  to  be  traced  to  leaving  the  priest  to  live  bj 
such  contrivances  ?  Let  Exeter  Hall  bigots  cease  foaming 
at  the  mouth  about  the  "damnable  doctrines  "  of  priestcraft. 
Pay  the  priests — enable  them  to  live  without  resorting  to 
0uch  practices,  and  they  will  fall  into  desuetude.  The 
priest  will  then  only  think  of  teaching  Christianity,  and  not 
of  getting  fees. 

But,  lastly,  it  is  expedient  to  pay  the  priesthood,  as  cal- 
culated to  tend  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Lreiand^  and 
carmguentfy,  t»  the  prosperity  and  strength  qf  the  en^pirt. 

We  consider,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  **  the  Irish  dei^  as  factious  and 
as  encouraging  the  bad  anti-British  spirit  of  the  people.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise?  They  live  by  the  people.  They  have  nothing  to  live  upon 
but  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people ;  and  they  must  fall  into  the 
same  spirit  as  the  people,  or  they  must  starve  to  death.  No  marriage^ 
no  mortuary  masses— no  unctions  to  the  priest,  who  preached  against 
O'Comiell— give  the  clergy  a  maintenanee  separate  firon  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  you  will  then  enable  them  to  oppose  the  folly  and  madness  of 
the  people.'*    (^Posthumous  Fragments.)* 

These  are  words  of  common  sense  and  wisdom.  With 
the  people,  the  priesthood  are  all-powerful;  against  them, 
they  are  powerless.  They  therefore  are  compelled  to  go 
with  them.  The  people  are  led  and  influenced  by  reckless 
enthusiasts,  or  worse — by  sordid  demagogues.  "  When  had 
common  sense  much  influence  with  the  poor  dear  Irish?" 
asks  Peter  Plymley.  But  uncommon  nonsense  has  a  great 
influence  with  them,  and  over  them.  They  like  it  so  well 
they^will  pay  for  it;  and  as  long  as  they  pay  for  it,  they 


*  At  present,  the  Romaa  Catholic  clergyman  is  entirely  dependent  on  volan- 
tary  contributions,  which  frequently  forces  him  to  succumb  to  the  times,  and 
prevents  bis  being  an  independent  man ;  and  often  he  is  gOYemed  by  his  pari^- 
ioners  when  be  gets  credit  for  leading  them,  perhaps  in  his  heart  anxious  to  aroid 
aU  political  excitement,  but  finding  his  very  existence  depend  upon  going  with 
tiie  popular  stream. — A  Few  Words  on  Irish  Measures f  by  S,  TV.  Black" 
ettt,  D.L. 
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wUl  hear  plenty  of  it.  Well,  whatever  be  the  nonsense 
which  influences  them  the  priest  must  follow,  for  he  lires 
by  them;  if  he  opposes  them,  he  starves. 

Bishop  Stock,  in  a  narrative  of  what  passed  at  Killala  in 
the  sammer  of  1798,  gives  the  following  reasons  why,  in 
every  popalar  commotion  in  Ireland,  some  Catholic  priest 
will  probably  be  concerned. 

^'llie  almost  total  dependence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland  upon  their  people  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  the  cause,  ac- 
eordii^  to  my  best  judgment,  why,  upon  every  popular  omunotion,  many 
priests  of  that  communicm  have  been,  (and  until  measures  of  better  poli^ 
are  adopted  alwi^  will  be,)  loundin  the  ranks  of  seditioii  andoppositkn 
to  the  established  government.  The  peasant  will  love  a  revolutioii 
because  he  feels  the  weight  of  poverty,  and  has  not  often  the  sense  to  per- 
.cdve  that  the  change  of  masters  may  render  it  heavier.  The  priest  must 
ibllow  the  impulse  of  the  popular  wave,  or  be  left  behind  on  the  beach  to 
perish."* 

The  able  author  of  "The  Past  and  Present  Policy  of 
England  towards  Ireland,"  says, — 

The'great  minority  of  them  (the  priests,)  are  hot  Repealers ;  it  is  they 
who  work  all  the  machinery  of  Bepeal.  The  great  meeting  at  Clontarf— 
the  last  of  the  monster  meetings — was  convened  upon  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty-five  priests,  and  not  by  one  layman.  It  may  be  very  shocking 
and  very  wrong  that  men  who  ought  to  be  devoted  to  their  religious 
duties  idiould  be  thus  deeply  engaged  in  agitation  of  the  most  mischievoas 
character;  but  when  the  class  from  which  they  spring,  and  their  miaenip 
bly  defective  education  are  considered,  our  wonder  that  they  are  what 
we  see  them  gives  way  to  the  much  greater  wonder  that  we  have  gone  on 
so  long,  permitting  such  a  system  to  flourish  in  rank  luxuriance,  and 
though  fully  alive  to  all  its  practical  consequences,  have  never  made^the 
smallest  attcn^  to  cure  the  evils  it  engenders."  f 

Without,  however,  trespassing  further  on  the  reader's 
patience,  I  think  it  must  be  apparent,  that  it  is  not  wise 
and  expedient  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and 


*  Quoted  in  Flowden,  vol.  iii.  p.  716. 

t  Past  and  Fkvient  Policy  of  Bnglaiid  towards  Irdand,  p.  334. 
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consequently  for  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  the  empire, 
that  the  clergy  of  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  thus  be  left  dependent  on  the  people.  On  every 
principle  of  reason  and  justice,  the  Roman  Catholics, 
whether  priesthood  or  people,  have  a  right  to  a  perfect 
equality  with  Protestants.  I  should  feel  ashamed  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  which  I  hold,  if  it  feared  a  perfect  equality: 
I  believe  perfect  equality  will  most  effectually  show  its 
strength. 

"  No  power  in  Europe,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  but  yonrselyes,  has  ever 
thought  for  these  hundred  years  past  of  asking  whether  a  bayonet  is 
Catholic,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Lutheran,  but  whether  it  is  sharp  and  well 
tempered.*** 

Equally  indefensible  on  any  ground  of  reason,  is  it  to  ask 
before  the  State  pays  a  priest,  or  before  it  gives  a  civil  office 
to  a  layman — are  you  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic?"  That 
with  which  the  State  has  to  do  is  simply  to  ask,  "  Do  you 
teach  the  people  Christianity,  and  make  them  good  subjects; 
are  you  a  good  citizen,  and  fit  for  the  office  you  seek?" 
Look  at  the  example  in  England,  and  in  Scotland,  of  the 
effects  of  an  unpaid  clergy.  Though  a  great  number 
among  the  very  powerful  body  of  dissenters  in  England 
are  moderate  men,  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  a  body,  they  are 
what  may  be  termed  the  aggressive  or  movement  party  f 
Are  not  the  most  violent  democrats  and  chartists  almost 
always  dissenters,  often  led  on,  too,  by  the  dissenting 
minister?  In  Scotland,  what  people  were  so  quiet  so  long 
as  there  were  none  but  paid  moderate  '*  ministers  among 
them?  The  minister's  wife  took  tea  with  the  factor's  wife. 
The  heritor's  praise  was  on  their  lips; — the  Government 
stipend  came  regularly  on  every  quarter-day,  or  was  secure 
independently  of  the  people; — and  the  minister  preached 
to  poor  paupers,  living  on  2d.  a  week,   patience,  meekness. 


*  Sydney  Smith's  **  Peter  Plymlej's  Letters/'  p.  9. 
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longsuSering,  respect  to  constituted  authorities,  and  future 
rewards/'  and  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  from  Inverness 
to  John  o'  Groat's,  not  a  soldier,  or  a  policeman,  or  a  con- 
stable (except  by  name),  was  ever  seen  or  known  of.  The 
question  of  the  right  to  present  to  livings,  created  a  division 
in  the -Scottish  Kirk.  Six  hundred  ministers  left  it,  and 
enrolled  themselves  as  a  voluntary  Church,  dependent  upon 
the  people,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland." 
The  factor  disapproved  of  this,  and  went  to  the  ^'  moderate" 
Church ;  the  newly  created  "  Free "  minister's  wife  no 
longer  took  tea  at  his  house;  bitter  words  passed;  the 
heritors  refused  sites  for  new  churches;  the  people  were 
roused  and  excited,  and  fought  with  soldiers,  sent  to  quell 
them  at  Ross.  The  heritors  were  retaliated  upon  by  being 
made  to  keep  their  paupers  decently,  on  the  applications 
got  up  by  Free  Ministers,  to  the  Court  of  Session;  and 
ranklings,  and  heart  burnings,  and  recriminations  now 
prevail,  where  once  was  profound  quiet,  and  suppression  of 
evil.  Why  is  this?  Because  when  a  worthy,  but  unfor- 
tunately placed  minbter  has  to  stir  up  the  people  for  his 
dinner,  or,  in  order  to  pay  his  rent,  it  stirs  up  strife.  With 
these  examples  before  us,  is  it  not  patent  what  should  be  done 
to  quieten  strife  in  Ireland  ?  Simply  pay  the  priests.*  It  is 
better  to  do  that, — ^better  to  pay  three  thousand  priests,  and 
have  an  united  and  peaceful  country — strong  as  one  man, 
as  Scotland  was,  than  to  be  obliged  to  pay  a  standing  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers,  and  ten  thousand  armed 
police,  to  awe  a  discontented  and  unquiet  people,  and  put 
down  outrage.    Pay  the  priests^  and  Ireland  will  be  a  crutch 

*  It  would  be  very  proper  to  abolish  all  payment  of  any  dues,  offerings,  or 
fees  from  the  poor  Papists  to  their  priests,  and  to  settle  salaries  for  them,  payable 
by  the  Government  (as  the  Protestant  ministers  in  Holland),  whose  interests  and 
inclinations  would  thus  be  closely  tied  to  those  of  the  State,  and  consequently 
they  might  be  managed  like  cannons,  whose  mouths  are  still  pointed  just  las  thej 
please  who  fill  their  bellies." — Reflectiom  and  Resolutiotu  proper  for  the 
OeniUmm  qfJrtUmd,  by  Dr,  Madden^  qftke  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  p.  80. 
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to  the  empire;  at  present  it  is  a  broken  arm.  I  believe  the 
strongest  arg^nment  against  such  a  measure  is  the  practical 
one— "where  is  the  money  to  come  from?"  We  must 
remember,  howerer,  that  keeping  in  view  proper  g^radations 
of  pay,  the  priests  are  single  men,  and,  as  such,  1002.  or 
150/.  a  year,  will  provide  them  in  Ireland  with  eyerj 
comfort  which  single  men  can  desire,  and  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  Compared  with  the  benefits  which,  <m 
almost  all  hands  amongst  thinking  men  in  Ireland,  it  is^con- 
ceded,  would  accrue  from  the  payment  of  the  priesthood  by 
the  State,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  not  worthy  of 
being  considered,  were  it  much  greater  in  amount  than  the 
sum  which  would  be  found  sufficient. 

However,  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived,  when  such  a  measure 
will  find  favour:  and  the  chief  obstacles  which  stand  in  its 
way  will  be  found  amongst  the  blindly  zealotts  Protestants 
of  England. 
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LETTEK  XXXVT. 

BEVISIT  DERRYNANE.-CONDITION  OF  MR.  O'CONNELL'S 
TENANTRY. 

Reruit  Ikxrpum,  teeompaded  hj  one  of  Reporters  of  7%e  Ifmei — Ro- 
statnieiitof  prafiow  Acoooatof  thii  nioe—Rdatioa  of  tfaft  Newtp«per  ik«M^ 
and  of  the  FilechoodB  drcnlated  on  account  of  it — Account  of  our  Viiit,  and 
muuita  DeacrqptioQ  of  Mr.  O'Ckkonell'f  Tenantry — Hie  Glaas-windows  of 
Derrjnane  — Mr.  O'Connell  as  a  Bliddleman — CahirdTeen — The  libe- 
rator's illustrious  Pedigree — ^Ilie  Reporter's  Description. 

KuxAsifET,  KsxBT,  December  20. 
It  w31  be  remembered  that  when  in  Kerry,  a  month  ago,  I 
sent  you  (amongst  other  things)  an  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  tenantry  on  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell's  estate.  I  was 
influenced  to  do  so  because  that  gentleman  has  perpetually, 
by  himself  and  by  those  under  his  influence,  held  himself 
forth  as  the  very  pattern  of  good  landlords,  and  in  that 
character  has  not  spared  the  most  lavish  abuse  of  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  as  a  class.  It  was  popular  to  abase 
landlords ;  and,  therefore,  right  or  wrong,  he  abused  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  popularity.  I  am  not  going  to  defend 
the  landlords  of  Ireland.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  mark  out 
for  approval  those  who  deserved  it,  as  I  have  exposed  the 
evils  flowing  from  the  misconduct*  of  bad  landlords.  F<Nr 
fhese  reasons  I  sought  out  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell's  proper^. 
Had  I  found  its  management  deserving  of  pnute,  and  the 
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condition  of  his  tenantry  cleanly,  comfortable,  and  such  as 
befits  the  condition  of  human  beings,  I  would  as  unhesitat- 
ingly have  praised  him,  as  I  did  not  shrink  from  exposing 
him  as  a  boasting  impostor  when  I  found  his  tenants  living 
in  a  state  of  squalid  wretchedness  and  filth,  neglected  and 
degraded  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  brutalised  existence.  I 
described  to  you  Mr.  O'Connell  as  a  middleman  "  for  two- 
thirds  of  his  property,  living  on  a  profit-rent  derived  from 
smaU  tenants/'  And  thus  I  described  his  general  character 
as  a  landlord,  and  the  condition  of  his  tenantry  (I  quote  from 
my  former  letter) : — 

"  His  general  character  as  a  landlord  or  middleman  is,  that  any  tenant 
who  applies  to  him  may  have  leave  to  erect  a  cabin  vrhere  he  pleases.  He 
permits  subdivision  to  any  extent  This  wins  a  certain  degree  of  po- 
pularity; but  the  land  under  lease  by  him  is  in  consequence  in  the  most 
frightful  state  of  over-population.  ....  In  this  condition  they  are 
left  in  a  total  state  of  neglect.  They  have  np  agricultural  schools,  no  en- 
couragement, none  to  lead  or  guide  them ;  and  the  poor  creatures  are  left 
to  subdivide  their  land,  and  to  multiply,  and  to  blunder  on,  until,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Keane  Mahony,  *  their  principal  feature  is  distress.'  ** 

I  then  proceeded  to  describe  Derrynane  Beg,  which  he 
sublets  as  a  middleman > 

^  The  distress  of  the  people  was  horrible.  There  is  not  a  pane  atgUm 
in  the  parish,  nor  a  window  of  any  kind  in  half  the  cottages.*  Some  have 
got  a  hole  in  the  wall  for  light,  with  a  board  to  stop  it  up.  In  not  one  in 
a  dozen  is  there  a  chair  to  sit  upon,  or  anything  whatever  in  the  cottages 
beyond  an  iron  pot  and  a  rude  bedstead,  with  some  straw  on  it,  and  not 
always  that.  In  many  of  them  the  smoke  is  coming  out  of  the  doorway, 
for  they  have  no  chimney.   .....   Unaided  and  unguided,  the 


*  Mr.  O'Connell  got  over  this  fact  in  a  speech  made  in  Conciliation  Han,  la 
contradiction  of  mj  prerioua  letter,  in  a  manner  very  characteristic.  After  reading 
the  paragraph,  he  burst  out  with — **  The  scoundrel !  if  he  had  as  many  pains  in 

his  bowels  "   A  ready  roar  of  laughter  interrupted  him,  and  he  passed  on  to 

another  subject.  This  was  certainly  very  ingenious,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
an  Irish  audience,  with  whom  it  passed  for  argument  and  contradictory  proof. 
Any.  other  audience  would  at  once  bare  seen  that  it  was  an  admission  of  a  moat 
discreditable  fi^t,  conosaM  wider  a  joke. 
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poor  crestures  are  in  the  lowest  degree  of  poverty  I  have  yet  seen,  and 

this  within  nght  of  Derrynane-house/'  "In  fatnre  it 

will  be  remembered  that  amongst  the  most  neglectful  landlords  who  are  a 
corse  to  Ireland,  Daniel  0*Connell  ranks  first— that  on  the  estate  of 
Daniel  O^Connell  are  to  be  found  the  most  wretched  tenants  that  are  to 
be  seen  in  all  Ireland.  If  a  middleman  is  execrated  as  an  useless  drone 
who  squeezes  the  very  life's  blood  out  of  his  miserable  tenants,  the  name 
of  Daniel  (yConnell  will  not  be  forgotten.  Though  not  the  worst 
among  middlemen^  he  lives  by  the  system.** 

I  have  quoted  my  former  statement,  in  order  that  it  may  - 
be  compared  with  the  evidence  below.  For  making  this 
statement,  every  syllable  of  which,  I  repeat  advisedly,  is 
literally  true,  I  have  been  assailed  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
invective  and  abuse.  Scarcely  a  newspaper  in  the  country, 
such  is  their  cringing  to  the  popularity  of  this  man — soch 
their  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject — ^has  hesitated  to  brand 
me  as  a  "  liar"  for  having  written  this.  Letters  of  all 
kinds  contradicting  me  have  been  freely  admitted  into  their 
columns — letters  which  the  evidence  below  will  show  to  you 
were  wholly  false.  My  very  car-driver  was  examined  ;  and 
his  statement  of  what  he  imagined  I  did  during  a  whole  day 
at  Waterville,  in  the  very  midst  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  tenantry, 
who  were  within  a  mile  from  me  on  all  sides  of  that  town, 
was  at  once  credited  as  a  fact,  though  this  very  driver  was 
the  whole  day  seven  miles  off,  in  the  kitchen  of  a  gentle- 
man's house  where  I  was  staying,  and  not  with  me. 

For  obtaining  such  evidence  from  this  man  Mr.  O'Connell 
sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  a  Cork  newspaper,  and  in  it  honours 
me  with  the  epithet  of  "  the  unhappy  wretch."  He  will  now 
have  good  reason  to  thank  his  Cork  friend,  for  it  was  this 
step  taken  by  the  Cork  newspaper  and  the  industrious  pro- 
pagation of  the  carman's  statement,  or  invented  statement, 
that  mainly  determined  me  to  return  again  to  Derrynane. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post  inserted  a  letter  from  an  apothe- 
cary named  Fitzgerald,  living  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  in  which 
he  says,     of  his  own  knowledge"  "  there  are  excellent 
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rcMuls,"  new  and  comfortable  houses,"  "  and  yaluable  and 
ihriying  plantations/'  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  estate.  On  the 
anthority  of  this  letter  I  was  again  branded  as  a  liar."  'Yon 
will  see  from  the  evidence  below,  that,  as  descriptive  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's  estate,  the  letter  is  a  falsehood. 

Another  person,  named  Edward  Carroll,"  dates  a  letter 
from  Clifden,  Galway,  which  the  editor  of  the  DubKn  Evaung 
Pockety  in  a  most  obliging  spirit  of  fair-play"  inserts,  and 
Toaches  for  the  character  and  respectability  of  the  gentle- 
man. In  his  letter  Mr.  "  Edward  Carroll,  of  dlfilen, 
Galway,"  says, — 

^  ]^foand,  in  the  month  of  May,  mangold-wurzel  and  Swe^Ush  tomips 
of  inch  a  quality,  and  in  such  a  state  of  preservatioii,  as  woold  do  credit 
Id  my  practical  friends,  Kelly,  at  Portrane ;  M*Cormick,  at  Lord  Chuie- 
mont's ;  or  SkiUing,  at  the  National  Modd-fiurm* 

Fnrther  on  he  says, —  ^ 

*^  I  found  on  the  land  a  species  of  cultivation  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
London  market-gardener—all  encouraged  by  Mr.  Maurice  O'ConneU." 

On  the  strength  of  this  letter,  vouched  for  by  the  JhMx, 
JEvemttfi  Packet^  every  Conservative  paper  joined  in  the  yell 
against  me  as  a  liar."  You  will  find  from  the  cvidenoe 
below,  on  the  admission  of  Mr.  Maurice  0*Connell  himaeli; 
that  there  never  were  either  turnips  or  mangold-wursel  grown 
on  his  father's  estate — ^that,  in  fact,  every  syllable  of  the 
letter  is  a  falsehood. 

Thus  met  and  contradicted  in  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  did  that  which  every  man  who  felt 
oonvinced  that  he  had  stated  nothing  but  the  simple  truth 
would  da  I  ofiered  to  appoint  six  gentlemen  to  meet  six  of 
Mr.  O'Connell's  firiends,  and  to  go  over  the  estate  and  abide 
by  their  dedsion.  In  England,  that  land  of  fair-play  and 
justice,  would  this  challenge  have  been  shrunk  from  if  I 
were  the  "  liar**  Mr.  0*Connell  and  his  backers  and  his 
cringing,  popularity-huntiag  opponents  denounced  me  to 
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be?  Bat  ia  Ireland,  tbe  tactique  of  my  accnsera  was  to 
shrink  from  the  proof,  and  reiterate  the  accusation.  I  wrote 
to  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
eight  or  nine  immediately  assented  to  be  my  umpires,  ready 
to  meet  the  friends  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  letters  of  thoae 
gentlemen  I  have  forwarded  to  you,  that  with  you  at  least 
there  might  be  no  question  of  my  sincerity.  Mr.  0*CSonnell 
shrank  from  the  challenge,  never  alluded  to  it,  but  reiterated 
accusations  against  me  of  "  liar."  I  again  wrote  to  my 
friends,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  assent  to  go  with  me, 
and  walk  over  Mr.  O'Connell's  estate,  though  he  declined 
to  meet  me  ?  Some  of  my  friends  thought  this  would  give 
the  inquiry  a  partisan  complexion,  and  declined  to  do  this ; 
others  of  them  assented.  As,  however,  there  was  a  disin- 
clination amongst  them  generally  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  partisans,  I  thought  it  unfair  to  press  them  to  accompany 
me  alone.  I  was  detemftined,  however,  that  the  cunning  of 
the  cowardly  impostor  should  not  avail  him.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  you,  requesting  you  to  send  down  any  gentleman 
you  might  select  from  your  establishment,  and  I  would 
accompany  him  back  into  Kerry  and  he  should  see  for 
himself,  and  take  a  note  of  what  he  saw  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  or  his  friends,  if  they  chose  to  accompany 
us.  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  acceding  to  my  request ; 
and  the  notes  of  that  gentleman  thus  taken  he  sends  to  you, 
along  with  this  letter. 

Before  we  arrived  at  Dcrrynane  it  was  known  there  that 
we  were  comings— our  every  movement  was  watched.  We 
spent  three  days  in  walking  over  the  estate ;  and,  in  order 
that  there  might  not  be  the  suspicion  even  of  party  spirit, 
we  went  into  the  cottages  on  every  estate  we  passed.  Your 
reporter  will  describe  to  you  the  comparative  comfort  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's  tenantry  with  that  of  the  tenants  of  other  land- 
lords beside  them.  Tbe  first  day  we  were  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Atkins,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood  (to  whom  I 
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feel  deeply  indebted  for  the  bold  and  manly  way  in  which  he 
accompanied  us),  and  by  Mr.  O'SulIivan,  the  agent  of  Mr. 
Hartop,  who  went  with  us  over  a  portion  of  Mr.  O'Conneirs 
lands,  held  as  a  middleman  under  Mr*  Hartop,  and  who 
certainly  left  no  point  untried  to  say  a  good  word  for  Mr. 
O'Connell.  It  was  indeed  farcical,  after  coming  out  of  a 
wretched  cabin  and  scrambling  ankle  deep  through  the 
dunghill  before  it,  coughing  from  the  effects  of  th^  peat 
smoke  inside,  dense  enough  to  blind  one,  on  uttering  a 
mingled  expression  of  pity  and  disgust  at  the  squalor,  and 
filth,  and  wretchedness  within  it,  to  hear  him  speak  of  some 
scarcely  passable  lane,  half  a  mile  off — Oh  !  but  the 
Liberator  has  done  much  for  this  place.  Didn't  he,  Pat 
Sullivan,  give  ds.  a  perch  for  making  that  road  towards  it  T* 
To  which  Pat's  ready  and  expected  reply  of  course  followed 
— To  be  sure  he  did,  yer  honour." 

The  second  day  we  were  accompanied  from  Valentia  by 
Mr.  O'Connell's  own  steward,  named  Connell,  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  inspection.  In  many  cases  the  poor  people 
durst  not  speak  out  before  him.  Naturally  enough,  he  did 
all  he  could  to  praise  his  master.  Nothing,  however,  could 
stand  against  cottage  after  cottage  of  squalor  and  misery ; 
and  the  poor  fellow  at  last  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  professed 
to  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  tenants  on 
an  estate  called  Tarman's,  close  to  Waterville,  wluch  is  Mr. 
O'Connell's  fee-simple  property,  though  he  is  the  collector 
of  the  rents.  Long  before  night  we  had  given  up  "  picking" 
our  way,  and  we  waded  ankle  deep  through  water  and  mud 
and  filth  down  a  lane  to  this  township  of  Tarman's,  and 
entered  some  cottages  there,  the  horrid  misery  and  filth  of 
which  I  never  saw  equalled  on  any  other  property  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Your  reporter's  notes  will  give  yoa  a 
description  of  this  estate. 

The  third  day  we  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Maurice 
O'Connell  himself,  and  with  him  inspected  his  father's 
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estates,  from  Watenrille  to  Derrynane  Beg.   At  one  town- 
land  (Ardcara),  the  wretchedness  of  which  on  my  former 
yisit  had  struck  me,  at  my  request  we  stopped  and  entered 
the  cottages.   This  town-land  Mr.  0*Connell  holds  on  a 
lease  for  his  own  life  under  Mr.  Bland,  and  sablets  it  as 
a  middleman.    The  condition  of  the  huts  was  perfectly 
horrible.   In  one  of  them,  into  which  we  all  entered,  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell,  I  requested  your 
reporter  to  note  down  that  a  broken  iron  pot  was  the  only 
furniture  of  any  description  in  it.   The  cottage  was  full  of 
stifling  peat  smoke,  and  a  woman,  clad  in  rags,  with  four 
or  fiye  half-naked  children  about  her,  was  squatted  on  the 
mud-floor  near  some  smouldering  turf.   The  excuse  here 
was,  that  she  was  a  pauper,  and  paid  no  rent.    Mr.  Bland, 
of  course,  will  get  the  odium  of  her  condition,  and  have  to 
remove  her  eyentually  at  his  own  cost  when  this  middleman's 
lease  expires.*    We  entered  six  or  seven  cottages  here  all 
nearly  the  same ;  in  some  there  was  a  turf-basket  or  two,  in 
some  a  table.    This  constituted  the  only  difference  among 
them.    I  remarked,  too,  that  Mr.  Maurice  O'ConnelFs 
huntsman,  who  was  with  us,  always  entered  the  cottages 
before  us,  and  spoke  three  or  four  words  of  Irish  in  an 
under  tone.    The  effect  of  this  introduction  was  that  it  was 
very  rarely  that  any  tenant  would  speak  anything  but  Irish, 
and,  of  course,  ouf  questions  were  asked  through  him  as 
interpreter. 

We  drove  on  to  Derrynane  Beg.  We  entered  it  by  a 
bridle  path  for  horses.    Down  this  path  a  mountain  stream 


*  It  is  stated  that  this  woman  was  a  beggar-woman,  to  whom  the  cottage  was 
given  for  shelter.  It  may  be  so.  Her  condition,  however,  was  only  worse  in 
degree,  and  that  a  very  slight  one,  than  that  of  her  neighbours  around  her.  She 
had  the  same  sort  of  cottage,  of  turf  fire,  and  of  food ;  but  she  was  a  bench  and  a 
coarsely-made  wooden  bedstead  worse  off  in  the  articles  of  furniture.  There  were 
cottages  close  besides  this,  occupied  by  tenants  in  every  respect  equally  miserable. 
Not,  however,  even  to  nem  unfair,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  mudi  space,  I  have 
gbm  Ifr.  O'ComU't  dsimoe  nd  nplj  to  Odi  ktter  in  the  AppcBidIx,  No.  13. 
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wms  running  ankle  deep,  and  by  this  road  we  made  our  way, 
jnmping  from  stone  to  stone,  and  sometimes  eompeUed  to 
wade  to  the  much-reputed  Derrynane  Beg.   The  cottages 
are  built  in  clusters  of  two  and  three  together — a  dong-heap 
always  beside  eaoh,  over  which  we  had  generally  to  scramMe 
to  get  into  the  door.   We  entered  sereral  of  these  cabins^ 
some  inhabited  by  tenants,  and  others  by  labourers.  In 
their  general  description  the  cabins  are  thatched  with  potato 
tops,  with  flat  stones  and  sods  piled  on  the  thatches  to  mend 
them  and  keep  them  down ;  the  doorways  are  narrow  and 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  the  windows  of  snch 
cottages  as  had  them  are  about  eight  inches  by  t»,  without 
glass,  and  stopped  up  by  boards ;  many  are  without  any  hole 
for  a  window  at  all ;  a  cow,  or  a  pig,  was  usually  inside^ 
and  half  a  dozen  children ;  the  cottages  inside  were  almost 
inyariably  quite  dark  and  filled  with  smoke,  which  found  its 
way  out  of  the  doorways ;  and  our  inspection  was  carried  oa 
by  means  of  lighted  splints  of  bog  timber,  lighted'at  the  torf- 
fire  on  the  mud-floor,  the  dull  red  glare  of  which  through 
the  thick  smoke  on  half-naked  children,  pigs,  cows,  filth, 
and  mud,  was  such  a  picture  as  I  cannot  draw.   This  is  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry  of  Derrynane  B^,  whom  Mr. 
Maurice  O'Connell  describes  as  "  comfortably  ofl^*'  and  to 
see  whom  this  gentleman  had  the  astounding  efl&ontery  that 
very  morning  to  inrite  your  reporter,  as  an  "  act  of  justice,'* 
because  I  had  "  caricatured"  them  in  my  former  letter  about 
this  place.* 


*  This  letter  was  receired  by  Mr.  Russell  (the  gentleman  sent  down  hj 
The  Timed)  on  the  ttiird  day  after  oar  arriral,  and  when  we  were  fifteen  mflea 
nearer  Killamey  than  at  Derrynane  Beg.  We  had  already  been  twice  dose  to 
Derrynane  Beg  with  frimds  of  Mr.  O'CkMmcU;  and  it  is  not  improbable  tiat  H 
was  sorraised  we  shoold  not  return  a  ti&ird  time,  and  go  a  long  way  out  of  ow 
road  back  again  to  do  so.  If  we  did  not  accept  the  inritation  of  the  letter  on  fShm 
ground,  then  the  letter  wonld  do  admirably  to  nse  against  as  in  Conciliation  HnU 
afterwards.  I  bdiered  ^  to  be  the  drift  and  meanmg  of  the  letter  immediataiy, 
as  its  contents  were  prqpoetcronsly  nntmCy  and  sodi  as  no  man  codd  hare  srriswslj 
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I  haye  been  all  over  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  and  I  declare  to  you  solemnly,  that  in  no  pari  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  such  neglected  wretchedness — such 
filth,  such  squalor,  such  misery  of  every  kind — to  be  seen, 
as  I  saw  that  day  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  estate,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell. 

Of  the  latter  gentleman  I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  discour- 
teous word.  He  met  me  as  a  gentleman.  He  parted  with 
me  as  such. 

Repeatedly  I  asked  in  Derrynane  Beg,  where  are  the 
muoh-yaunted  glass  windows  ?  With  the  exception  of 
Derrynane-house,  and  the  steward's  house,  and  one  new 
cottage,  which  is  slate-roofed  and  building  with  sashes  for 
glass  windows,  I  repeat  my  former  statement,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  pane  of  glass  in  the  whole  of  Derrynane.  The 
tenants  live  in  dark  holes — ^not  lighted  houses.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell said  that  which  was  false,  and  knew  it,  when  he  gave 
a  sneering  denial  to  this  statement :  not  a  tenant  on  his 
Derrynane  estate  has  a  glass  window,  or  anything  but  a 
hole  with  a  board  in  it  to  let  in  the  light  and  wind  when  the 
board  is  down. 

Mr.  O'Connell  gave  a  sneering  denial  to  the  statement 
that  he  is  a  middleman.  When  he  did  so  he  stated  that 
which  was  false,  and  knew  it.  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  Hartop's 
agent,  gave  me  the  following  list  of  town-lands,  which  he 
rents  under  Mr.  Hartop,  and  sublets  to  small  tenants  at  a 
profit-rent : — Ightercoa,  Ballybrack,  Shannacknuch,  Coom- 
naborna,  Bally carnahan,  Gortnarmakanee,  and  Tureens. 
For  these  town-lands,  which  are  densely  peopled  by  small 
tenants  and  paupers,  he  pays  Mr.  Hartop  256/.  13*.  4d.  a 
year  rent,  and  derives  a  prqftt-rent  from  them  of  about  400/. 


written  had  he  anticipated  they  would  be  put  to  the  test.    I  immediately  deter- 
mined— and  Mr.  Rossell  concurred  with  me — on  the  propriety  of  literally 
coepting  its  inTitation ;  with  what  result  Mr.  Russell's  report  will  show.  * 
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a  year — that  is,  he  charges  his  small  tenants  as  a  middle- 
man three  times  as  much  rent  for  the  land  as  it  is  let  for 
to  himself.  He  also  holds  the  town-lands  of  Ferraneera, 
Derrynane,  and  Cournatloucane,  under  Lord  Cork ;  Cahir- 
civeen,  and  other  town-lands,  under  the  Dublin  Collie ; 
and  Ardcara,  under  Mr.  Bland ;  all  of  which  he  sublets  as 
a  middleman,  and  derires  a  profit-rent  from  them.  His 
fee-simple  property  is  said  to  be  about  1,200/.  a  year;  and 
his  profit-rent  from  lands  which  he  rents  and  sublets  as  a 
middleman  is  said  to  be  about  2,000/.  a  year;  making  a 
total  income  of  about  3,200Z.  a  year.  I  heard  Mr.  Maurice 
O'Connell  state  to  your  reporter  that  his  father's  income 
was  3,400/.  a  year. 

And,  now,  having  gone  over  Mr.  O'Connell's  estate  for 
three  days,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  his  serrants,  with 
laborious  minuteness,  I  ask,  is  there  a  single  iota  of  my 
former  statement  about  his  tenantry  which  is  not  in  every 
particular  confirmed  ?  And  yet,  for  making  this  statement  I 
have  been  branded  by  almost  every  newspaper  in  Ireland  ais 
(to  quote  their  phraseology)  a  "  liar." 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  left  Derrynane  with  a  feeling 
of  indignation  and  disgust  that  I  should  thus  be  compelled  to 
prove  a  patent  truth,  and  that  the  falsehoods  and  unblushing 
assertions  of  an  impudent  impostor  should  have  been  trum- 
peted forth  in  his  praise  by  a  hireling  or  a  cringing,  popu- 
larity-hunting press.  That  that  press  will  have  the  honesty 
to  do  me  justice  I  do  not  hope  ;  and  I  declare  to  you  such  is 
the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  such 
is  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  generally  held,  that  I  am  alike 
careless  of  its  praise  or  its  abuse.  If  Mr.  O'Connell  is  not 
yet  satisfied,  I  am  willing  again  to  go  back,  and  prove  to 
any  six  gentlemen  whatever,  whom  he  may  himself  select, 
provided  only  that  they  are  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour, 
that  every  assertion  I  have  made  about  his  property  is  strictly 
true,  and  that  he,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  is  the  most 
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impadent  impostor  and  anblasbing  fabricator  that  the  world 
ever  saw. 

It  remains  now  only  for  me  to  do  an  act  of  justice — ^to 
thank  the  gentlemen  who  oifered  to  accompany  me.  Thongh 
I  have  not  required  their  services,  I  am  grateful  to  them  for 
standing  by  me  as  a  stranger  and  alone,  when  to  do  so  was 
certain  exposure  to  all  the  vile  abuse  of  an  unprincipled 
press. 

I  feel  bound  also  to  say,  that  though  Cahirciveen  is  dirty 
enough,  and  has  old  hat-mended  windows  enough,*  I  have 
seen  worse  towns  in  Ireland.f  The  innkeeper  at  Cahirci- 
veen, too,  ought  not  to  suffer  for  having  received  me.  On 

*  Whilst  in  this  ndghboarhood,  on  my  second  visit,  we  slept  at  the  very  com- 
fortable hotel  at  Valentta,  which  island  is  the  property  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry. 
Hearing  that  we  were  there,  ^  Knight  of  Kerry  offered  to  ns  the  hospitalities  of 
an  Irish gentleman.  I  was  highly  amused  by  a  story  told  ns,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  dinner  party,  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  the  first  night  we  were  at  Valentia,  and 
before  we  had  been  to  Cahirciveen.  The  wind  having  broken  a  pane  of  glass  in 
the  drawing-room,  she  sent  to  Cahinnyeen  for  the  glazier  to  mend  it,  and,  as  she 
was  giving  him  directions,  asked  a  very  common  question  in  the  country, — what 
news  there  was  in  Cahirciveen  ?  "  Oh,  great  news,"  said  the  man ; — **  The  Time9* 
Commissioner  has  come  again  with  another  gentleman,  and  we  expect  them  to 
visit  the  town  to-morrow,  and  we  have  had  the  street  swept  for  half  a  mile  out  of 
the  town.  It  is  a  bad  job  for  me  coming  here  to-day,  for  I  expect  orders  to  mend 
a  lot  of  the  broken  windows.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  if  we  had  a  Times* 
Commissioner  once  a  month  among  us."  Next  day,  when  we  visited  Cahirciveen, 
we  ascertained  that  the  streets  had  been  swept  as  the  man  said ;  Mr.  Primrose, 
Mr.  O'Connell's  agent  there,  telling  us  it  was  only  the  usual  contract  sweeping. 
The  town  certainly  looked  both  cleaner  and  more  trim  than  on  my  first  visit ;  and 
in  several  things  which  I  observed,  and  in  which  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  there 
had  evidently  been  a  preparation  for  us. 

t  This  is  the  fact,  though  it  does  not  say  much  for  Cahirciveen.  The  Census 
Commissioners  of  1841  will  best  explain  its  condition,  for  they  have  especially 
noticed  **  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,"  in  which  is  the  parish 
of  Cahirciveen  and  the  O'Connell  property.  "  The  inhabitants  of  this  barony," 
they  say,  ^*  are  living  in  a  very  low  state  as  to  household  accommodation."  To 
show  this,  they  have  classified  the  houses  into  four  classes.  In  the  lowest  or 
fourth  class,  are  comprised  all  mud-cabins  (or  cabins  built  of  stones  and  mud, 
where  stones  are  more  plentiful  than  mud),  having  only  one  room  ;  in  the  third,  a 
better  description  of  cottage,  still  built  of  mud,  but  varying  from  two  to  four 
rooms,  and  windows ;  in  the  second,  a  good  farm-house,  or  in  towns,  a  home  in 
a  small  street,  having  from  five  to  nine  rooms,  and  windows ;  and  in  the  first,  all 
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my  visiting  him  this  time  he  had  certainly  made  his  hoase 
look  clean  and  comfortable.  There  is  but  one  hotel  in  the 
town.  Formerly  there  were  two— one  kept  by  a  cousin  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  of  the  excellence  of  whose  house  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  quoted  an  opinion  of  some  Sportsmauy  to  prove  that  I 
"  lied"  about  the  inn.  This  O'Connell,  the  innkeeper,  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  his  wife,  has  declined  receiving 
travellers  for  the  last  twelve  months.  This  Mr.  O'Connell 
hnewy  and  when  he  quoted  the  Sportsman  in  opposition  to  my 
account  of  another  inn,  he  knew  that  he  was  stating  a  false- 
hood. Subsequently  Mr.  O'Connell  said  there  were  two 
inns,  and  I  chose  "  the  cheap  and  nasty"  one.  When  Mr. 
O'Connell  stated  this,  he  knew  that  there  was  but  one  inn, 
and  that  he  was  stating  a  falsehood. 

I  have  heard  much  about  Mr.  O'Connell's  father,  Morgan 
Connelly  who  kept  a  huckster's  shop  in  Cahirciveen,^nd  of 


houses  of  a  better  description  than  the  preceding  classes."  On  taming  to  page 
198  of  the  Census,  we  find  the  statistics  of  the  houses  of  the  barony  of  lyeragh, 
Cahir  parish  : —  '  * 


Classification  of  Houses. 


Pint 
ClaM. 

Second 
Class. 

Third 
Clatt. 

Fourth 
ClaM. 

ToUl. 

Rural  portion  .... 

4 

22 

194 

634 

854 

Cahirciveen  town 

16 

132 

38 

29 

215 

So  that  it  appears  there  are  215  houses  in  Cahirciveen,  only  16  of  which  are  first- 
class  or  good  houses  ;  132  of  them  are  of  the  character  of  houses  in  a  small 
street,  with  five  to  nine  rooms ; whilst  the  remainder  of  the  houses,  67  in  number, 
are  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes — t.  mud  or  undressed  stone  and  mud  baUt 
cabins,  with  two  rooms  and  one  room,  the  latter  without  windows.  But  what 
a  spectacle  does  the  "  rural  portion"  of  Cahirciveen  parish  present,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whidi  is  Mr.  O'Connell's  property,  and  the  boasted  portion  of  it !  Out 
of  854  houses,  634  are  mud  and  stone  built  cabins  of  one  room  and  no  windows f 
and  194  have  only  two  rooms  and  windows;  whilst  out  of  854  houses,  tbore  are 
but  26  in  the  first  and  second  class  of  houses  —  that  is,  good  farm-hooaea ! 
Unblushing  effrontery  can  do  much ;  but  it  cannot  surpass  making  a  barefiiced 
boast  of  a  district  of  country  which  the  Census  Commissioners  show  to  be  hi  ihia 
eondition. 
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his  pedigree  and  assamption  of  the  "  O"  before  his  name.* 
I  have  heard  anecdotes  of  bis  craven  cowardice,  and  of  his 
disgusting  profligacy.  I  enclose  yon  proofs  of  all  tbis  to  do 
with  them  as  yon  please.  I  shall  decline  entering  on  those 
subjects,  lest  it  be  thought  that  I  am  actuated  by  personal 
spite  against  him.  I  have  dealt  with  him  and  spoken  of  him 
as  a  public  man,  and  as  a  public  man  I  cannot  conceive  any 
human  being  more  despicable.  I  have  now  done  with  this 
man ;  and,  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  his  impudent  lying, 
I  simply  refer  you  to  your  reporter's  account  of  his  visit  to 
Derrynane,  which  he  encloses  with  my  letter. 


^  Ktllarnby,  December  19. 

Having,  in  compliance  with  your  instructions,  visited  the  property  of 
Mr.  D.  O'Connell,  M.F.,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
his  tenantiy,  in  reference  to  which  much  dispute  has  arisen  between  you 
and  that  gentleman,  owing  to  the  remarks  of  your  Commissioner,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  state  plainly  and  briefly  the  results  of  that  visit.  In  doing 
so,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  observations  I  am  about  to  make 
are  mere  statements  of  fact,  as  plain  as  the  sun  in  noon-day.  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  say  that  Mr.  0*Connell  is  a  good  or  a  bad  landlord — whether 
your  Commissioner  is  right  or  wrong;  but  describing  things  as  I  fotmd 
them — as  they  are  visible  to  every  eye — I  shall  leave  the  public  to  judge 
the  points  at  issue,  and  content  myself  with  assuring  you  that  no  person, 
consistently  with  the  truth,  can  deny  one  iota  of  the  statements  I  am 
about  to  make.  On  Monday  night,  in  company  with  your  Commissioner, 
I  arrived  at  Waterville,  a  small  village  in  Ballynaskelligs  Bay,  not  far 
distant  from  Derrynane  Abbey,  and  doee  to  some  lands  held  by  Mr. 


*  I  haye  giren  in  the  Appendix  Mr.  O'ConneU's  answer  in  ConciliAtion  Hall 
to  this  letter,  if  eight  newspaper  columns  of  name-calling  and  abase  can  be  caUed 
answer.  In  it>  he  denies  the  huckster's  shop  story,  or  rather  evades  it.  I  have 
therefore  copied  the  account  of  his  iUustrious  pedigree,  as  it  appeared  in  The  Timu 
in  1839,  whidi  I  find  taUies  ezactty  with  the  ilittamt  n^iich  I  heard  whilst  in 
Kerry.   It  wiU  be  found,  JM##,  ApiUMlhi 
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0*Connell.  The  following  morning,  Mr.  O'SuIliyan,  agent  to  Mr, 
Hartop  (an  extensive  landed  proprietor  in  tliis  county,  under  whom  Mr. 
0*Connell  rents  several  large  farms),  happened  to  call  in  at  our  hotel, 
and  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  his  local  knowledge  to  visit  those  farms  in 
his  company.  I  may  premise  here  that  Mr.  0*Sullivan  is  a  warm  par* 
tizan  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  that,  on  every  occasion  of  my  visiting  anjr 
property  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  I  was  attended  by  one  or  other  of 
his  personal  friends  or  adherents,  in  whose  presence  I  took  every  note^ 
and  made  every  observation  I  shall  have  to  lay  before  you.  In  company 
with  your  Commissioner,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  named  Atkins,  and 
Mr.  O'Sullivan,  I  proceeded  to  Ightercoa,  which  lies  a  short  distance 
from  Waterville,  and  is  held  on  lease  from  Llr.  Hartop  by  Mr.  O'Connell* 
The  approach  to  it  is  by  a  half-finished  road,  commenced  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  which  winds  up  a  hill -side  divided  into  ragged  fields  by  bank- 
fences  and  walls.  At  either  side  are  scattered^  cottages,  the  property  of 
Mr.  O'ConneU,  or  of  Captain  0*Conncll,  his  relative.  As  a  general 
remark,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Irish  peasant  builds  his  cabin  in  a  hollow, 
and  having  in  a  sort  of  way  paved  the  ground  about  it,  in  a  short  time 
procures  a  pond  of  mud  around  his  dwelling,  which  the  rains  of  winter 
often  raise  so  high  as  to  flood  the  earthen  floor  within.  This  is  pazti- 
eolarly  true  of  the  cabins  at  Ightercoa,  many  of  which  are  sank  fonr  or 
five  feet  below  the  leyel  of  the  road.  In  general  they  are  much  dilapi- 
dated, and  give  one  the  impression  of  dirty  oow-houses ;  whilst  the  land 
around  them  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  cultivation.  The  statements  made 
to  us  by  the  tenants  (who  are,  for  the  most  part,  ill-clothed  and  ragged) 
were  made  through  one  of  themselves,  who  acted  as  our  interpreter. 

The  first  house  we  entered  was  that  of  F.  Sullivan.  It  was  nearly  des- 
titute of  furniture,  except  a  table,  settle,  and  iron  pot,  and  exhibited  aa 
appearance  of  great  n^lectand  dirt.  The  owner  made  several  eomplainta 
of  his  condition,  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with,  as  he  came  forward 
on  the  Thursday  following,  before  Mr.  M.  O^Connell,  and  declared  that 
he  had  misinformed  us. 

James  Sullivan,  his  neighbour  and  relative,  had  a  similar  dwelling. 
There  were  no  windows  in  either.  The  floors  were  of  mud,  and  the  in- 
terior filled  with  smoke  and  children.  The  widow  Sullivan,  who  rents 
the  grass  of  eight  cows  (that  being  the  manner  in  which  land  is  let  in  this 
district),  has  a  very  good  cottage,  clean  and  well  furnished. 

A  short  way  from  it  was  a  wretched  hovel,  covered  with  rotten 
thatch,  kept  down  by  stones,  through  every  chink  of  which  the  smoke 
was  issuing.  It  stood  in  a  pool  of  mud.  The  door  was  so  low  and  narrow 
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that  it  Inquired  some  dexterity  to  effect  one*8  entrance.  When  inside,  the 
light  from  a  few  sods  of  turf  in  one  comer  just  sufficed  to  show  the  naked 
wall8--a  heap  of  potatoes^an  iron  pot— a  hed  of  stones  covered  with 
straw,  and  the  proprietress  of  all  these — ^Mrs.  Crahan — she  was,  we  were 
told,  a  poor  widow  paying  no  rent  "  How,  then,  did  she  live    Was  the 
inquiry.     Oh  I  she  had  a  small  holding  of  land  the  neighbours  gaye 
her.**   ''Where  had  she  got  that  heap  of  potatoes?**      She  had  bq^ged 
them  about*'   Of  course  the  cabin  was  full  of  children.   The  dwellings 
of  J.  Boyle,  the  holder  of  seven  cows*  grass ;  of  Michael  Lynch,  labourer* 
who  paid  no  rent,  we  were  told ;  of  P.  Kelly,  D.  Shaw,  D.  Doyle,  and 
T.  Grahan,  exhibited  similar  scenes,  with  the  exception  of  the  first-named 
tenants.  Whenever  we  came  across  any  tenement  more  than  usually 
wretched,  we  were  sure  to  be  informed  that  the  occupant  was  rent  free. 
In  every  one  of  them  were  from  four  to  eight  children — ^whose  we  could 
not  well  ascertain.   The  walls  were  of  loose  stones  through  which  the 
wind  came  as  it  listed— the  smoke  found  its  exit  through  holes  in  the 
roofs — ^there  were  no  windows.  In  the  cabin  of  Donnelly,  surrounded  by 
turf  smoke,  and  in  utter  darkness,  lay  a  sick  woman.   Her  bed  was  at 
one  end  of  the  cabin,  half-divided  from  the  other  portion  of  it  by  » 
partition.  Close  to  it  was  a  space  in  the  wall,  originally  intended  for  » 
window-frame,  but  now  partially  closed  with  some  rough  boards,  through 
every  crevice  of  which  blew  the  blasts  of  winter.  We  are  told  that  she 
had  been  ailing  for  a  long,  long  time.   Spectacles  of  varying  distress  and 
neglect  were  more  or  less  visible,  in  all  of  those  dwellings.  Sometimes 
a  little  butter,  yam,  fneze,  or  a  small  quantity  of  very  fine  wheat  (a 
shameful  proof  of  what  the  land  could  produce,  if  properly  cultivated), 
evinced  some  d^;ree  of  industry  and  care  on  behalf  of  the  occupants. 
The  exceptions  to  those  remarks  were  to  be  found  in  the  cottages  of  the 
widow  and  of  Michael  Sullivan  (as  I  before  observed),  and  of  Frank 
Rowan,  a  retired  coast-guard  man,  hale  and  hearty,  though  seventy-seven 
years  of  age,  who  showed,  in  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  his  dwelling, 
that  the  training  of  his  early  life  had  not  been  lost  on  him.   Those  cot- 
tages had  been  recently  built,  were  roofed  with  slates,  whitewashed,  and 
looked  trim  and  neat  in  spite  of  the  heaps  of  manure  around  them. 
There  were  no  mangold- wurzel,  nor  turnip  fields  visible ;  few  windows, 
and  much  misery.   Such  was  the  farm  of  Ightercoa.   At  the  other  side 
of  the  hiU  lay  some  land  of  Mr.  Hartop's,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  0*Sul- 
livan,  the  cottages  on  which  seemed  dean,  commodious,  and  well  kept, 
whilst  the  cultivation  of  the  land  seemed  in  general  much  better.  The 
most  disgraeeful  of  all  the  cabms  I  entered  this  day,  were  three  hovehi 
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on  the  road  side,  belonging  to  Captain  0*Connell,  who  holds  them  as  sab- 
lessee  from  Mr.  D.  O'Connell,  in  the  town-land  of  Ballybrack.  They  were 
mere  piles  of  loose  stones,  surrounded  by  mud  and  filth,  ill-thatched,  no 
ventilation,  no  windows,  and  teeming  with  men,  women,  and  children^ 
who  were  barely  discernible  in  the  darkness  and  smoke.  We  could  not 
ascertain  any  particulars  of  the  condition  of  those  people.  Having  con- 
tinued our  inspection  till  dusk,  we  returned  to  Waterville,  and  thenoe 
proceeded  to  Yalentia,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 

At  Yalentia,  owing  to  the  energy  and  kindness  of  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  there  is  so  much  comfort,  cleanliness,  and 
industry,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  one  is  in  Ireland  at  all — 
£ur  less  in  the  most  western  portion  of  it.  The  extensive  slate-quariies 
give  ample  employment  to  every  able-bodied  man  on  the  island.  Well- 
built,  and  roomy  cottages  are  springing  up  on  every  side.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald employs  a  number  of  women  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  table- 
cloths, napkins,  flannel,  &c ;  and  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  national  school,  which  is  attended  daily  by  neariy  300 
children.  The  flax  is  grown,  scutched,  spun,  woven,  and  finished  in  its 
various  forms  on  the  island.  Mangold-wurzel  and  green  crops  have  been 
successftdly  grown  by  the  Knight,  and  are  coming  into  fiivour  with  the 
fanners. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Mr.  John  Connell,  a  collecUur  and  book- 
keeper to  Mr.  M.  0*Connell,  M.P.,  waited  on  me  at  the  Yalentia  Hotel, 
with  a  letter  fix>m  that  gentleman,  in  which  he  demanded,  *^  as  an  Act  of 
justice  to  his  [father,*'  the  adoption  of  the  very  course  I  was  about  to  take 
— namely,  making  a  personal  inspection  of  the  property  at  and  near 
Derrynane ;  at  the  same  time  oflering  me  every  facility  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  and  denotmcing  your  Commissioner's  previous  statements  re- 
specting that  property  as  a  caricature.  Availing  ourselves  of  the  local 
knowledge  and  information  necessarily  possessed  by  Mr.  Connell,  and  of 
the  profler  of  hb  services,  we  proceeded  en  route  to  Denynane,  with  the 
intention  of  examining  into  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  the 
honourable  member  for  Cork  on  the  various  farms  held  by  him  along  the 
road. 

The  country  in  this  district  consists  of  rugged  hills,  more  or  less 
rocky,  surrounding  extensive  tracts  of  land,  which  at  present,  from  the 
want  of  the  most  trifling  attention  to  drainage,  produce  nothing  but  tuif^ 
but  might,  by  a  little  outlay  of  time,  labour,  and  capital,  be  made  to  bear 
the  finest  green  crops.  The  hill-sides,  being  drained  of  their  surface 
water  by  their  natural  declination,  are  generally  selected  for  the  habita- 
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tions  of  the  peasantry,  [though  infinitely  leas  fertile  than  the  y alleys 
and  plains  heneath.  The  land  is  divided  into  straggling  fields,  scratched 
into  "  lazy-heds**  for  potatoes.  The  cottages  are  generally  huddled  to- 
gether in  irregular  clusters  of  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen. 

Immediately  at  the  sea-shore  of  the  main-land,  opposite  Valentia 
Island,  lies  the  town-land  of  Rynard,  containing  ahout  fifty  families,  held 
hy  Mr.  0*Connell,  under  Trinity  College,  on  the  usual  renewable  lease.  . 

Although  the  great  majority  of  the  houses  on  this  property  are  in  a 
wretched  condition — ^without  windows  or  chimneys,  ill-thatched  and 
filthy,  surrounded  by  cess-pools  and  semi-liquid  manure — it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  signs  of  improvement  are  visible,  in  the  erection  of  several 
ffubetantial  stone-cottages  with  slate  roofs,  &c,  by  the  tenants,  who  are 
furnished,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  with  lime,  slates,  and  wood,  by 
the  landlord.  The  system  of  agriculture,  as  shown  by  the  condition  of 
the  fields,  seems  very  bad,  although  the  sea-shore,  lying  dose  to  the  farm, 
offbrs  great  advantages  in  affording  the  best  manure  for  the  improvement 
of  the  land. 

,  Oughermung,  which  is  college  property,  contains  about  thirty-six 
houses.  The  cottages  of  D.  Sullivan  and  D.  Currane  were  the  first  we 
entered — a  feat  requiring  no  ordinary  circumspection  and  agility  by 
reason  of  the  mounds  of  mud  and  manure  surrounding  them.  They  were 
poor,  comfortless  places,  nearly  dark  inside  (as  boards  blocked  up  the 
holes  in  the  walls  intended  by  the.  builder  as  sites  for  windows),  with  a 
rough  deal  table,  a  settle,  an  iron  pot,  some  few  earthen  vessels,  potato 
heap,  &C.,  as  furniture.  Yet  Daniel  Sullivan  was  a  snug  farmer,  renting 
six  cows*  grass,  and  having  the  same  number  of  children,  who  were  lying 
promiscuously  along  the  mud  floor  of  their  cottage. 

Currane  was  not  near  so  well  off.  He  paid  2L  afyear  for  the  grass  of 
one  cow.  His  cabin  was  tumbling  to  decay ;  around  it  was  a  stagnant 
pool  of  mud;  inside,  in  addition  to  the  articles  already  enumerated,  was  an 
ass,  sharing  the  comforts  of  the  cottage  with  his  master,  and  propped  on 
a  heap  of  rough  stones,  covered  with  a  rugged  counterpane  of  unknown 
colour,  was  a  heap  of  straw  and  a  drugget,— that  master*s  bed. 

A  little  apart  from  these  was  the  house  of  T.  Sullivan,  junior,  who, 
with  his  twelve  children,  a  sick  cow,  and  two  pigs,  suffering  under  some 
grievous  malady,  occupied  the  same  room.  For  a  dirty  cabin,  and  the 
grass  of  four  cows  and  a  horse,  he  paid,  he  said,  11/.  a  year  to  Mr. 
0*Connell.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  as  to  his  condition,  he  replied 
that  the  food  of  himself  and  family  all  the  year  round  was  potatoes  and 
buttermilk.     Were  the  potatoes  good  r     Tipdi  tlMgr  w«rp  not,  bi4. 
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as  could  be  ;**  and  he  proved  the  assertion  by  cutting  open  a  number  of 
them  taken  at  random  from  the  heap,  and  showing  us  the  extent  of  the 
disease.   "  Had  he  plenty  of  potatoes  ?"   *'  Indeed,  he  had  not"   «  Of 
milk  ?*'     Never,  nor  half  enough.  Never  had  enough  for  either  dinner, 
nor  breakfast   All  his  children  were  as  badly  off  as  himself  not  half 
enough  of  potatoes,  and  often  nothing  to  drink  with  them,  as  he  could 
only  afford  the  milk  of  one  stripper  for  his  family.   He  had  no  fish,  and 
yeiy  little  of  anything.*'   This  was  the  substance  of  his  story,  translated 
to  us  by  an  interpreter,  Mr.  Connell,  and  yet  he  was    a  large  holder,'* 
though  his  bed  was  of  straw,  his  cabin  falling  to  pieces,  and  the  mod 
outside  percolating  to  the  interior,  where  it  was  trodden  into  a  filthy 
adhesive  earthy  glue  by  the  feet  and  hoofs  of  the  semi-naked  children, 
pigs,  fowl,  and  cattle. 

Leaving  this  scene  of  wretchedness,  we  proceeded  along  the  main 
road,  until  the  appearance  of  two  respectable-looking,  weU-moonted 
farmers,  induced  us  to  stop  the  carriage,  and  enter  into  oonvenation  with 
them.  Their  description  of  the  general  condition  of  the  peasantiy  showed 
that  the  statements  of  Tom  Sullivan  were  but  too  applicable  to  his  dasik 
"  The  people,"  they  said,  **  are  very,  very,  badly  off,  sir!  The  potatoei 
fiuling  them.  The  rents  are  dear,  and  food  is  scarce  and  bad.**  I," 
said  one  of  them,  ^  pay  25/.  a  year  for  the  grass  of  seven  cows,  and  can  get 
nothing  but  potatoes  and  milk  all  the  year  round.**  Here  Mr.  Conndl 
interposed,  and  asked,  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise,  Do  yoa  mean,  to  My, 
Corny,  that  yon  never  eat  beef  or  bacon?*'  **Ah,  sure  yoa  know 
yourself,  John  Connell,  that  I  can*t  kill  a  cow  or  a  pig  for  mytrlf  that 
all  goes  to  the  rent**  In  continuation,  our  informant,  who  seoned  an 
intelligent  small  farmer,  stated  ^  that  five  praties,  and  a  drop  of  soar 
milk**  (that  is,  of  sour  buttermilk),  were  the  staple  diet  of  hii  chMB,  ^of 
the  best  of  them,**  and  that  all  their  cows,  pigs,  extra  produce,  batter,  te^ 
went  to  pay  their  rents.   These  men  were  tenants  of  Mr.  J.  0*ConnelL 

Eilcoman  was  the  next  townland  which  we  inspected.  It  containe 
about  fourteen  houses  and  ninety  inhabitants.  The  first  cottage  we  Tiabed 
was  that  of  M.  Kelly,  who  rented  the  grass  of  one  cow,  for  which  he  paid 
50s.  a  year.  His  dwelling  was  very  miserable,  and  the  unosoal  dmun- 
stance  of  its  possessing  a  glass  window  served  but  to  reveal  the  dirt  and 
squalor  inside  more  completely.  A  settle,  an  old  dresser,  and  an  iron  pot 
constituted  the  furniture.  Off  the  general  room  was  an  apartment  in 
which  I  was  told  there  was  a  bed.  As  I  stooped  to  examine  into  its  condi- 
tion, my  foot  went  plash  into  some  water,  and  on  looking  down  I  per- 
ceived  that  the  bedstead  was  literally  propped  on  stones,  around  which 
was  collected  a  filthy  pool. 
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M.  Kellj,  whose  cottage  was  in  a  state  of  great  dirt  and  poTerty,  had 
had  the  grass  of  four  cows,  hut  had  given  that  of  two  to  his  daughter  on 
her  marriage.  He  and  his  seven  children  slept  on  heaps  of  straw  in  the 
same  place  as  his  cows,  which  were  placidly  chevnng  the  cud  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  at  the  time  we  entered  it  We  then  paid  a  visit  to^  his 
daughter's  cottage.  The  room — ^the  only  room  it  contained — ^was  ahout 
eight  feet  square,  and  dark  as  pitch.  The  thatch  was  rotting;  the  cess- 
pool up  to  the  threshold  of  the  doorway,  which  it  required  some  e£fort  to 
get  through.  At  one  end  was  a  feehle  fire,  round  which  was  seated  the 
usual  group  of  women,  old  and  young,  and  children  of  all  ages  and  sizes^ 
barely  distinguishable  through  the  smoke  which  filled  it  to  suffocation. 
Up  and  down  was  placed  the  furniture,  viz^— a  bed,  the  condition  of 
which  could  not  be  ascertained,  a  coarse  deal  table,  an  iron  pot,  some  tuzf 
baskets— pr<Bterea  nihil.  The  proprietress  of  all  these  was  a  young 
woman  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  seemed  at  least  twenty-eight.  Her 
story  was  but  too  common.  At  fourteen  she  married  a  man  of  thirty; 
Her  father  divided  his  land  with  her.  She  was  now  the  mother  of  four 
children,  with  the  prospect  of  having  many  more,  and  there,  in  smoke, 
filthy  rags,  and  utter  poverty,  she  lived,  and  would  live  to  the  end  of  her 
days,  rearing  up  a  squaUd  progeny  to  live  as  their  father  and  mother  had 
lived  before  them. 

Fat  Kelly's  was  the  next  cottage  we  visited,  and  there,  with  few  modi- 
fications, was  visible  the  scene  already  witnessed  throughout  our  inspec- 
tion. He  paid  7^  19«.  for  four  cows*  grass.  His  cottage  contained  one 
room,  which,  at  the  time  we  were  there,  gave  shelter  to  a  horse  and  some 
of  his  cows.  These  were  admitted  to  be  fair  samples  of  the  remaining 
houses  in  this  townland«  Beyond  this  lies  the  property  of  Mr.  Spottis- 
wood  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  which  presented  painful  evidence  of  neglect  and 
mismanagement.  Close  to  the  very  road-side  on  the  former  gentleman's 
estate  were  habitations,  swarming  with  human  beings,  cut  out  of  the  bog 
in  which  they  stood— the  roof  being  composed  of  the  top  sods  placed  on  a 
framework  of  sticks.  One  could  scarcely  credit  the  fact  that  even  savages 
could  live  there,  but  as  the  carriage  passed  along  the  road,  innumerable 
heads  and  faces  peered  out  of  the  holes  intended  as  doorways  and  surveyed 
the  strangers  with  a  shy  curiosity,  or,  emboldened  by  hunger,  the  owners 
rushed  out  in  pursuit  of  us,  screaming  in  chorus  and  in  English,  Fray 
give  us  a  halfpenny.'*  From  one  house,  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  property,  siz 
children  nearly  naked,  the  rags  fluttering  around  them  like  the  streamers 
of  a  scarecrow,  pursued  us  for  a  considerable  distance,  shoutii^  and 
begging,  "  Flease^  one  halfpenny,"  as  loudlty  is  ikey  oonld. 
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The  aspect  of  the  adjacent  farm  of  Norrigh,  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  was  very  different.  Here,  with  few  exceptions,  well  slated 
houses,  shining  with  whitewash,  met  the  eye— -the  fields  looked  well  col- 
tivated,  the  hedges  and  potato  and  cabbage  gardens  neat  and  trim,  and  the 
exceptions  seemed  in  general  rather  attributable  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
tenant  than  to  the  neglect  of  the  landlord.  We  entered  the  house  of  Dan 
Sullivan;  it  was  roomy,  dean  outside  with  whitewash,  and  tolerably  nest 
within ;  well  filled  with  the  ordinary  fhmiture  of  the  Kerry  peasant, — 
wooden  seats  and  tables,  a  dresser,  feather  bed,  &c  A  large  pot  of  pota- 
toes was  boiling  over  the  fire,  and  the  farmer's  daughter  had  just  removed 
another  containing  boiled  cabbages  for  the  cows;  and  yet  this  man  had  but 
two  cows*  grass,  for  which  he  paid  41,  16«.  a  year.  This  was  a  fiur  sample 
of  his  lordship*s  tenantry  on  this  land,  some  being  better,  and  some,  but 
very  few,  being  worse. 

We  then  proceeded  to  Tarmons,  a  farm  held  in  fee  ample  by  Mr« 
0*Connell,  containing  (according  to  the  census  of  1841)  six^-one  houses^ 
and  a  population  of  319  persons. 

The  first  house  we  entered  on  this  estate  was  that  of  a  smith,  named 
Murphy.  It  was  newly  built  of  stone  and  well  slated,  but  inside  it  did 
not  look  nearly  so  neat  or  comfortable  as  that  of  Dan  Sullivan,  though 
Murphy,  in  addition  to  the  profits  of  his  labour  as  a  smith,  had  the  gnss 
of  five  cows,  at  a,rent  of  6/.  Still  it  was  comparatively  good,  and  unusually 
well  fiimished.  It  was,  however,  surrounded  by  mud  and  heaps  of 
manure.  A  little  higher  up  on  the  same  road  was  a  hovel  of  the  most 
miserable  description.  It  was  built  of  loose  stones,  without  mortar  or 
cement,  and  thatched  with  half-decayed  potato  stalks  and  rushes.  In  the 
front  was  an  opening,  about  3}  feet  high  by  2i  broad,  intended  as  a  door- 
way, and  partially  blocked  up  by  a  skb  of  slate  to  keep  the  children  in 
and  the  pigs  out.  Inside,  the  darkness  was  so  great  that  it  leqmred  a  con- 
siderable time  for  the  eye  to  discern  anything  distinctly,  and  then  appeared 
the  naked  walls— a  heap  of  stones  covered  with  an  old  mat,  a  bed  by 
night,  a  seat  by  day,  some  old  turf-baskets,  an  iron  pot,  some  cocks  and 
hens,  a  woman  crouching  over  afew  sods  of  turf,  and  three  children  sprawl- 
mg  on  the  heather  which  was  laid  on  the  mud  floor  to  soak  up  the  wet 
This  woman  was  the  wife  of  T.  Gralasan,  who  was  away.*'  She  paid  25#. 
a  year  for  her  cottage,  to  a  man  named  Keatinge,  and  40«.  a  year  for  eon- 
acre,  which  was  her  only  means  of  support.  At  first  Mr.  Connell  said 
that  this  was  a  poor  widow  who  paid  no  rent,  and  was  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  charity  sake ;  but  on  the  truth  coming  out  (for  the  woman  spoke 
English),  he  was  forced  to  declare  that  he  did  not  know  the  ftct,  and  most 
certainly  was  not  aware  that  she  paid  rent 
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Eeatinge,  on  being  sent  for  and  interrogated  by  Mr.  Connell,  admitted 
that  four  or  five  years  ago  his  rent  had  been  reduced  by  Mr.  0*Connell 
from  71.  5s,  to  5^.,  on  the  express  condition  that  he  did  not  sublet  his  hold- 
ing, or  exact  rent  from  those  poor  creatures  who,  to  the  number  of  three, 
had  become  his  under-tenants.  Yet  Mr.  O'Connell's  man  of  business 
was  not  aware  that  this  agreement  had  been  annually  broken  for  five 
years,  nor  did  he  know  that  these  persons  were  in  existence  at  all. 

The  condition  of  Keatinge*s  other  tenants,  J.  Eeatinge  and  T.  Eeatinge 
(his  brother),  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The  hovel  of  the  former  was 
of  th^  y&j  worst  class--dark  as  night,  decayed  and  damp,  destitute  of  any 
article  of  comfort  or  decency,  with  a  roof  of  rotten  potato  stalks,  sur- 
rounded with  mud  and  filth.  That  of  his  brother,  with  whom  he  divided 
his  holding,  was  nearly  as  bad ;  but  the  state  of  their  landlord  himself— 
this  middleman  tin  peUo-^vraa  not  much  better.  With  all  his  expedients 
to  procure  money,  he  and  his  household  were  ill  clad,  his  dwelling  miser- 
able and  dirty,  shared  in  common  with  his  cows,  whilst,  as  he  himself  said, 
his  feeding  was  poor  and  scarce — potatoes  and  milk,  and*seldom  as  much 
of  either  as  he  wanted. 

But  Lynches  dwelling  was  as  bad  as  the  worst  we  had  inspected,  and  his 
condition  equally  miserable  with  those  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  Having 
thus  gone  over  several  houses  in  this  fee-simple  property  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  having  been  informed  by  his  collector  that  they  were  a  fair  sample  of 
the  rest  of  them,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  we  were  compelled  to 
suspend  our  labours  and  return  to  Yalentia. 

Starting  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  I  arrived  at  Cahirci- 
veen  at  10  o'clock ;  I  shall  leave  to  your  commissioner  the  description  of 
its  aspect  by  daylight.  Whilst  sitting  in  the  hotel  Mr.  Trant,  a  magistrate 
of  the  coimty,  entering  the  room,  informed  me  that  Thomas  Sullivan,  of 
Oaghermung  (whose  house  I  visited  on  the  preceding  day,  and  whose  tes- 
timony I  have  already  given),  was  outside,  and  wished  to  make  evidence 
on  oath  that  he  had  quite  misinformed  me  as  to  his  condition — in  other 
words,  that  he  was  desirous  of  swearing  that  he  had  been  telling  me  lies. 
Sullivan  was  called  in,  and  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  take 
an  affidavit^  I  took  from  Mr.  Trant,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  Sullivan's  previous  statement: — He  imagined  that  I 
and  your  Commissioner  were  coming  from  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  potato  crop,  and  he  therefore  exaggerated  the  badness  of  its 
condition  and  the  poverty  of  his  own  as  much  as  possible.  He  now  wished 
to  say  that  he  was  not  nearly  so  badly  off  as  he  had  stated;  that  he  had 
plenty  of  potatoes  and  milk;  that  he  had  a  bed-tick,  which  was  in  the  loft 
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when  we  inspected  his  cottage ;  and  that  his  rent  was  only  10^  10#.,  instead 
of  11/.,  and,  having  said  all  this,  Sulliyan  returned  homewards  with  a 
walk  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles  hefore  him  quite  satisfied  that  he  had 
done  lus  duty  in  proving  himself  a  misrepresenter  of  fiu^ts. 

At  2  o*clock  I  arrived  at  Waterville,  the  property  of  Mr.  Butler,  who 
has  made  considerable  exertions  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  property, 
though  there  are  some  wretched  hovels  on  part  of  his  land.  Here  Mr. 
M.  0*Connell,  M.F.,  was  awaiting  my  arrival,  and  in  company  with  him 
and  yo^r  Comnussioner  I  proceeded  in  his  carriage  to  visit  that  portkm 
of  his  father's  property  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Deny- 
nane  Abbey.  Before  we  left  Waterville  Mr.  O'Connell,  addressing  two 
or  three  persons  in  the  crowd  which  were  about  his  carriage^  toted  them 
several  questions,  the  result  of  which  was  the  persons  addressed  declared 
that  Mr.  O'Connell  was  a  good  easy  landlord,  and  had  reduced  their  rents 
in  the  lands  of  Baslikaun  and  Inchies. 

Having  heard  these  statements  we  went  on  to  Ardcara,  a  tucm  held 
under  Mr.  C.  Bland  by  Mr.  O'GonneU  for  his  life.  It  is  covered  with 
clusters  of  the  most  miserable-looking  hovels.  A  lane,  or  b(»een,  more 
like  the  bed  of  a  mtercourse  than  the  thoroughfiure  to  a  conadeiable 
hamlet,  led  up  to  these  squalid  wigwams.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  O'Comiell 
and  an  interpreter,  Patrick  Galavan,  one  of  that  gentleman's  attendants^ 
we  entered  the  first  we  came  to,  after  a  great  struggle  with  the  mud.  It 
was  compoBed  of  loose  stones  covered  in  with  bad  straw  thatch,  and  graced 
with  the  usual  heap  of  dung  before  the  door.  Inside  it  was  quite  dark; 
the  smoke,  filling  the  interior,  curled  out  of  the  doorway  or  the  chinks  in 
the  walls.  There  were  no  windows,  and  the  chimney  was  stopped  npi. 
Sweeny,  the  occupant,  had  51.  a  year  for  his  holding.  Opposite  this 
cabin  was  the  residence  of  a  poor  ragged  creature  named  Manrioe 
0*Connell.  It  was  considerably  worse  than  that  described  above.  He 
had,  he  said,  been  ejected  from  another  farm,  and  had  purchased  his 
present  dwelling  firom  its  former  occupant  for  d2#.,  but  had  paid  no  rent 
since. 

Mary  Wade,  who  was,  we  were  told,  a  stray  beggar,  we  found  living 
in  a  sort  of  outhouse,  in  utter  darkness  and  indescribable  wretchedness. 
A  few  sods  of  turf  were  smouldering  on  the  mud  floor,  and  filling  the 
hovel  with  smoke ;  beside  them  lay  a  sick  child  on  some  straw,  and 
around  them  were  two  or  three  more.  The  sole  furniture  was  a  broken 
iron  pot,  which  I  was  requested  by  your  Commissioner  to  note  down  in 
Mr.  O'Connell's  presence. 

Kext  came  J.  Donoghue*8  cabin.  It  was  scarcely  dean  enough  for  an 
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English  pigstye.  He,  his  wife,  and  four  children  slept  on  a  heap  of  straw. 
Mr.  0*Caniiell  seemed  sorprised  at  the  existence  of  himself  or  his  cottage^ 
and  asked  his  wife  where  she  came  from.  Trom  her  onm  village^ 
Ardcara,*'  she  said.  He  then  inquired  how  long  she  had  been  there? 
She  replied  for  nine  years.  We  asked  her  how  she  and  her  family  lived. 
"  Very,  yeiy  badly,"  she  said.  Her  husband  had  a  little  score-ground 
(con-acre),  but  they  had  not  half  enough  of  potatoes  to  eat,  and  Nothing 
else.  Mr.  0*Connell  only  took  1«.  a  year  from  them."  The  only  seat  in 
the  house  was  a  heap  of  stones,  and  a  chest  sufficed  for  their  table. 

The  next  tenant,  named  Donnelly,  was,  if  possible,  in  a  more  de* 
plorable  conditi<Hi,  and  seemed  equally  unknown  to  Mr.  (yConneU, 
though  he  had  lived  in  his  present  hut  for  four  years.  There  was  no 
window  in  it — no  chair ;  some  sticks  in  the  comer,  an  iron  pot,  and  a  bed 
of  straw,  were  all  the  fbmiture  I  could  see.  At  first  he  could  not  say 
whether  he  paid  any  rent  or  not,  but  at  last  he  remembered  that  he  paid 
1/.  a  year  for  the  grass  of  one  cow.  The  doorway,  which  was  surrounded 
by  mud,  was  about  three  feet  high  by  two  feet  broad.  Close  to  this  were 
two  hovels,  quite  as  miserable,  which  with  several  others  that  we  entered 
were  held  by  the  same  class  of  tenants.  Further  description  would  be 
tedious  and  useless ;  they  were  all  alike. ' 

On  our  ¥ray  from  this  terrible  place  we  observed  a  mound  perched 
over  a  mud  heap  by  the  road  side.  It  was  covered  with  potato  stalks; 
in  the  side  was  a  hole,  through  which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  enter. 
Inside  was  a  wretched  old  woman—  "  the  widow  Mulcahy."  The  only 
frirniture  I  could  observe  was  a  vessel  and  a  heap  of  straw  spread  on 
stones ;  but  Paddy  Galavan  asserted  that  there  was  a  bed  inside.  Mr. 
O'Connell  could  not  say  whether  she  was  a  tenant  of  his  or  not ;  but  a 
bystander  (one  of  his  tenants,)  said,  her  "  cottage'*  and  that  side  of  the 
road  belonged  to  Mr.  Butler. 

Lohur,  the  next  farm,  was  a  series  of  wretched  lots,  quite  as  bad  or  even 
worse  than  the  last.  In  reference  to  some  observation  made  by  mc,  Mr. 
O'Connell  observed  that  he  had  never  looked  at  the  furniture  of  his 
tenants  before,  and  in  the  course  of  our  visit  further  remarked,  that  some 
of  them  he  had  seen  for  the  first  time  that  day. 

On  this  farm  we  visited  the  dwellings  of  Widow  Macarthy,  ISfary 
Sullivan,  J.  Teehan,  &c.,  who  were  all  in  a  state  bordering  on  pauperism, 
though  rent  payers. 

The  tenantry  of  Kilmacloughan  were  just  as  badly  off ;  their  cabins, 
built  of  loose  stones,  cemented  with  mud,  badly  thatched,  without  win- 
dows, and  swarming  with  men,  women,  and  children.   Leaving  this 
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portion  of  the  property,  we  proceeded  towards  the  Abbey.  The  road 
skirted  the  brow  of  a  lofly  chain  of  hills,  beneath  which  was  visible  a 
broad  plain  running  down  to  the  sea,  and  covered  with  an  amazing  num- 
ber of  cabins.  This  was  the  town-land  of  Farrenahow,  the  property  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  which  was,  we  were  told,  in  just  the  same  condition  as  the 
lands  we  had  inspected,  as  indeed,  was  evident  enough  from  the  exterior 
of  the  dibins.  At  length  we  arrived  at  Derrynane  Beg,  which  is  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  cabins  are  situated 
along  the  margin  of  a  boreen  (which  was  a  foot  deep  in  mud  and  water 
the  day  we  had  the  pleasure  of  treading  it),  along  the  declivity  of  a  steep 
hill,  running  from  the  high  road  down  to  the  sea.  They  are  sixty-two  in 
number,  and  are  certainly  the  worst,  taking  them  all  in  all,  I  have  seen. 
There  is  one  cottage  in  the  course  of  erection  which  exhibits  a  roof  of  slate. 
The  rest  are  built  of  mud  and  stones,  very  small  and  low,  wedged  together 
in  trenches  of  filth  and  liquid  nastiness— badly  thatched,  and  for  the  most 
part  without  chimneys.  In  not  one  of  them  did  I  see  a  pane  of  glass,  or 
any  substitute  for  a  window  but  a  hole  stopped  up  with  boards.  The 
largest  tenant  on  this  £uin  was  Pat  Brennan,  who  held  the  grass  of  three 
cows,  for  which  he  paid  71.  a  year.  His  cabin  was  filled  with  smoke,  and, 
as  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  a  splinter  of  bog-fir,  which  is  used  here  for 
candles,  was  lighted,  and  enabled  us  to  discern  that  it  was  miserable  to  a 
degree,  and  that  two  of  the  cows  aforesaid  were  joint  occupants  of  it  with 
himself  and  children.  Being  anxious  to  see  the  family  bed,  I  had  a  tough 
encounter  with  the  cows  to  get  through  to  the  further  end  of  the  cabin, 
and  fear  I  should  have  failed  but  for  the  assistance  of  Paddy  Galavan,  who 
pulled  them  by  the  tails  as  I  shoved,  and  so  enabled  me  to  effect  my 
entrance.  Mr.  0*Connell  assured  me  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
persons  on  this  farm  paid  their  rents  in  labour,  and  that  a  sum  exceeding 
the  rental  of  that  property  was  sometimes  paid  over  to  them.  Certainly 
they  were  most  miserable,  yet  the  "  boreen"  which  passes  by  their  dwel- 
lings leads  by  a  short  cut  to  the  Abbey  at  the  other  side  of  the  same  hilL 

Having  been  requested  to  refer  to  your  Commissioner's  statement 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  Denynane  Beg,  I  can  safely 
say  that  it  is  quite  correct,  as  a  description  not  only  of  their  condition, 
but  generally  of  all  the  property  I  have  visited  here,  with  the  exception 
of  the  farm  at  Rynard,  and  Lord  Lansdowne*s  estate.  There  are  no  glaas 
windows,  and  the  people  seem  to  be  in  much  distress.  There  is  no  man- 
gold-wurzel  grown  there.  As  Mr.  M.  0*Connell  said,  "  they  are  not 
come  to  that  yet.**  There  are  no  green  crops  visible ;  there]  are  no  agri- 
cultural schools,  nor  instructors.   With  the  exception  of  the  firee  school 
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at  the  Abbey,  and  one  at  Cahircivcen,  I  could  not  discover  that  there  were 
any  means  of  educating  the  children  on  the  estates  of  Mr.  0*Connell  that 
I  visited.  The  only  plantations  I  saw  were  the  trees  around  Derrynane. 
The  people  in  general  seem  quite  ignorant  of  the  merest  rudiments 
of  agriculture;  draining  is  quite  neglected,  and  subsoiling  a  thing  un- 
known.  The  cattle  I  saw  were  of  a  very  bad  description. 

To  use  the  words  of  Lord  Devon's  report,  the  agricultural  labourer 
on  Mr.  0'Connell*s  estate  is  badly  housed,  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and 
badly  paid,** — and  the  only  food  of  his  tenantry  is  the  potato.  Their 
cabins  are  seldom  a  protection  against  the  weather;  a  bed  or  a  blanket  is 
a  rare  luxury,  and  nearly  in  all  their  pig  and  manure-heap  constitute 
their  only  property.  I  now  close  this  narrative  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence  that  not  one  statement  I  have  made  can  be  disproved,  and  that 
no  impartial  or  intelligent  witness  can  on  similar  careful  inspection  he- 
sitate for  an  instant  to  concur  in  every  observation  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  make,  and  to  confirm  in  the  fullest  manner  the  truth  of  the  de- 
scription given  by  your  commissioner,  for  which  he  has  been  so  violently 
assailed. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

MR.  O'CONNELL,  HIS  DEFENCE  AND  HIS  ILLUSTRIOUS 
PEDIGREE.— THE  WORKING  OF  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW 
IN  IRELAND. 

The  Irish  Newspapers  and  Mr.  O'Connell — ^The  Mrs.  Gamp  of  the  Irish  Press — 
Mr.  OTonnell,  and  his  Speech  in  Defence  of  himself  in  Conciliation  Hall — The 
glass  Windows  of  Derrynane  Beg — Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  illustrious  Pedigree 
— ^The  New  Poor  Law  in  Ireland — Review  of  its  Provisions,  and  Observmtioiis 
as  to  its  applicability  to  Ireland — Absence  of  any  Law  of  Settlement,  and  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  Begging  in  Ireland — The  Beggars  of  Ireland — ^TTie  Dietary 
of  the  Work-houses — Effect  of  Potato  Diet — Repugnance  to  Cleanliness  amongst 
the  People — Advantage  of  the  Union  Work-houses  in  forcing  this  habit  upon 
those  who  enter  them — Unpopularity  of  the  Poor  Law. 

DcBLix,  January  1,  1846. 
The  Dublin  newspapers  are  quite  full  of  the  history  of  the 
recent  deserved  exposure  of"  the  great  middleman"  O'Con- 
nell. The  ardent  admirers  and  supporters  of  that  gentleman 
are  very  naturally  in  a  great  flutter  thereat.  So  long  as 
invective,  abuse,  perversion  of  facts,  and  mis-statements 
could  deceive  the  Irish  people,  these  weapons  were  not 
wanting,  but  it  has  completely  doubled  their  flank  to  exhibit 
the  god  of  their  idolatry  in  his  true  colours  as  a  "  great 
middleman,"  and  landlord  over  a  wretched  and  neglected 
tenantry. 

One  of  the  newspapers,  whose  feathers  seem  rather  surpris- 
ingly ruffled   at  Mr.  O'Connell's  exposure,  is  called  the 
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Dublin  Evening  Packet.  This  newspaper  is  the  Mrs.  Gamp 
of  the  Irish  press.  Like  Mrs.  Gamp  of  Shoe-lane,  she 
esteems  herself  to  be  the  Government  organ.  The  Irish 
Mrs.  Gamp  is  in  a  very  great  "  fix."  As  the  Government 
organ,  Mrs.  Gamp  of  the  Irish  press  feels  bound  to  condemn 
Mr.  0*Connell ;  as  a  thick  and  thin  supporter  of  landlords 
and  middlemen,  both  individually  and  as  a  class,  Mrs.  Gamp 
feels  bound  to  support  a  landlord  and  middleman,  and  there- 
fore to  support  Mr.  O'Connell  under  his  recent  tribulation, 
as  a  kind  of  "  waning-moon."  Mrs.  Gamp  is  highly  desirous 
of  popularity ;  there  is  nothing  of  which  she  stands  so  much 
in  need.  To  defend  O'Connell  is  popular — in  Conciliation- 
hall,  ergo  it  is  desirable  for  her  to  defend  O'Connell.  The 
majority  of  reasons  is  therefore  for  Mrs.  Gamp  to  defend 
O'Connell,  which  she  does  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  and  is 
determined,  in  that  respect,  not  to  be  out-done  by  the  Repeal 
journals.  In  undertaking  the  task  the  Irish  Mrs.  Gamp 
puts  on  great  dignity — terms  you  "  an  infamous  journal,"  and 
says  she  is  sure  that,  "  personally  I  am  beneath  her  notice." 
Altogether,  as  the  railway-share  footman  of  Berkeley-square 
remarked  of  her  original,  she  is  a  most  "emusing  print,"  and 
her  perusal  very  much  emused"  me.  I  do  not,  however, 
imagine  that  you  will  be  greatly  troubled  at  the  workings  of 
her  wrathful  spirit,  and  for  my  own  part  "  personally,"  I 
should  under  all  circumstances,  beg  to  decline  her  "  notice." 
She,  however,  forms  a  most  appropriate  "  bob-tall"  to  the 
"  tag- rag"  of  Conciliation-hall. 

In  no  less  a  flutter  is  the  impostor  O'Connell  himself.  In 
a  speech,  remarkable  only  for  its  great  length  (for  it  occupies 
eight  columns  of  the  Freeman  s  Journal)*  he  flounders  away 


♦  This  speech  will  be  found — 

^*  Like  a  wounded  snake. 
Dragging  its  slow  length  aloog" — 

itt  0*  Appeodiz,        No.  13. 
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and  attempts  in  vain  to  weaken  the  force  of  facts  which  are 
incontrovertible,  and  the  disgrace  of  which  will  stick  to  him 
as  long  as  he  continues  to  be  the  curse  of  Ireland,  and  to  mar 
her  prosperity  with  his  sordid  agitation.    In  one  of  the  state 
prosecutions,  during  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord  Thurlow,  it 
is  said  that  Lord  Thurlow  was  extremely  impatient  to  learn 
the  progress  of  the  trial.    When  informed  that  the  Attorney- 
General  was  still  addressing  the  jury,  and  had  been  speaking 
for  eight  hours,  he  gave  vent  to  his  mortification  at  the  failure 
which  his  acuteness  foresaw,  and  exclaimed,  in  no  very 
choice  terms,  "  There  can  be  very  little  treason,  then,  if  it 
takes  the  Attorney-General  eight  hours  to  convince  the  jury 
of  it."    It  may  be  very  fairly  assumed  that  any  case  is  a  bad 
one  which  requires  a  practised  lawyer  and  debater  to  take 
eight  columns  of  a  newspaper  to  mystify  and  defend  it. 

I  shall  not,  however,  wade  through  his  speech,  and  weaken 
the  force  of  the  exposure  he  has  deservedly  drawn  upon 
himself.  That  exposure  remains  unanswered,  and  is  un- 
answerable. He,  however,  complains  that  one  of  your 
Parliamentary  reporters  should  be  sent  down  to  accompany 
me  on  my  re-investigation  of  the  condition  of  his  miserable 
tenantry.  He  had  the  option  of  twelve  Irish  gentlemen,  if 
he  chose  to  meet  them,  and  because  your  reporter,  as  every 
man  must  have  done  who  stated  the  truth,  corroborated  the 
description  I  gave  of  his  tenantry,  he  says,  "  We  stand 
together  like  the  quack  doctor  and  his  son.  The  quack 
doctor  and  his  son  are  on  the  stage  together.  The  child 
cried  out, '  Good  people  my  father  is  the  finest  physician  in 
the  world.*  The  father  says,  *  The  child  speaks  truth.' 
*  My  father  (said  the  son)  cures  all  manner  of  diseases.' 
The  father  again  says,  ^  The  child  speaks  truth/ "  Mr. 
O'Connell  is  not  the  first  man  who  has  been  detected  in  the 
position  of  the  Roman  soldier  on  march,  who— 

**  Sees  the  wallet  of  the  man  before. 
But  marks  not  that  which  loads  himself  behind." 
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For  never  was  there  a  truer  description  of  himself  as  the 
quack  with  his  son  Maurice,  heel-tapping*'  him  (as  he  terms 
it),  than  this  example,  only  the  instance  is  reversed,  for  the 
father  boasts  of  his  virtues  as  a  landlord,  and  the  son  heel- 
taps" him.  Thus — (I  quote  from  the  Freeman  s  report  of 
his  speech) — "  I  stand  here  the  first  person  who  introduced 
improvements  at  the  landlord's  expense  in  a  great  district  of 
this  country."  The  audience  "  heel-tap"  him  with  "  hear, 
hear,"  and  his  son  Maurice  writes, "  My  father  speaks  truth." 
He  proceeds — I  stand  here  the  person  who  was  principally 
instrumental  in  changing  the  order  of  things  in  that  district 
to  such  a  state  as  this — that  whereas  there  were  but  two  cars 
when  I  commenced  my  improvements,  there  are  now  1,200 
to  1,500  cars."    Again  the  audience "  heel-tap"  him  with 

hear,  hear,"  and  his  son  Maurice  writes, "  My  father  speaks 
truth."  He  goes  on,  I  stand  here  the  person  who  first 
introduced  the  system  of  landlords  paying  for  the  improve- 
ments of  houses."  The  audience  gives  him  another  heel« 
tapping ;"  and  his  own  son,  Maurice,  writes,  "  My  father 
speaks  truth."  He  improves  in  modesty  as  he  proceeds  and 
goes  on — I  stand  here  also  the  refuge — I  am  not  flattering 
myself  too  much  when  I  say  so — of  the  poor  and  distressed, 
because  when  men  are  driven  by  other  landlords  from  their 
property  they  find  a  refuge  on  mine,  wherever  I  can  give  it 
to  them  at  the  time."  Another  "  heel-tapping"  from  his 
well-informed  audience,  and  Maurice  writes,  "  My  father 
speaks  truth."  This  is  the  style  of  the  'speech  and  of  the 
authority  on  which  it  rests.  Its  modesty  is  peculiar — its 
truth  is  O'Connellite— the  public  may  very  safely  believe  as 
much  or  as  little  of  it  as  they  please.  What  the  father  pro- 
tests, the  son  avers — what  Daniel  says,  Maurice  swears — but 
beyond  their  interested  assertions  there  is  no  evidence.  Mr. 
O'Connell  complains  that  your  reporter  did  not  state  all  he 
was  told  by  his  son  and  steward  and  one  or  two  tenants.  I 
think  your  reporter  acted  wisely  and  4)roperly  in  not  doing 
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so.    In  the  first  place,  the  statements  of  Mr.  Maarice  O'CJon- 
nell  or  his  clerk,  unless  backed  by  the  evidence  of  fitets,  were 
worth  nothing ;  secondly,  what  a  poor  Irish  tenant  may  say 
about  his  landlord  to  a  stranger,  in  that  landlord's  presence, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  rent  collector,  is  not  worth  much, 
unless  backed  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  In  all  cases  the  tsLCts 
showed  great  misery  and  neglect,  and  filthiness  and  want  of 
encouragement  and  instruction  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  very  morn- 
ing Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  accompanied  us,  two  tenants 
came  to  your  reporter  to  deny  the  truth  of  their  previons 
statements  to  him,  and  one  of  them  oflFered  to  make  an 
affidavit  that  what  he  had  told  him  the  day  before  was  false. 
Under  these  circumstances  every  one  must  concede  that  his 
only  proper  course  was  to  believe  his  own  eyesight  and 
nothing  else ;  what  he  saw  was  misery  in  every  phase,  and 
he  simply  described  the  facts  as  he  saw  them. 

Mr.  O'Connell  complains  that  we  picked  out  the  wretched 
cottages,  and  passed  by  the  good  ones.  This  is  untrue.  Bnt, 
according  to  him,  there  are  no  wretched  cottages ;  and  if 
there  are  not,  how  could  we  pick  them  out  ?  The  truth  is, 
that  on  each  townland  of  his  that  we  saw,  eighteen  or  nine* 
teen  out  of  every  twenty  cottages  are  most  wretched ;  the  one 
or  two  decent  cottages  on  a  townland  were  always  picked 
out  for  us,  and  we  invariably  entered  them,  and  your  repor- 
ter has  faithfully  described  them.  Mr.  O'Connell  says,  he 
will  "  make  me  a  compliment  of  the  glass  windows,"  which 
in  his  peculiar  phraseology  is  acknowledging  the  fact  to  be  as 
I  stated  it— that  his  "  comfortable  cottages"  have  got  no 
windows.  I  think  I  may  fairly  "  thank  him  for  nothing" 
here.* 

*  In  another  part  of  his  speech,  Mr.  O'Connell  alludes  to  my  statement,  that 
his  father  kept  a  huckster's  shop  in  CahirciTeen.  This  he  does  not  deny,  but 
says  his  father  died  ten  years  before  Cahirciveen  was  built  as  a  town,  and  iKf^t 
gays, — "  See  what  a  truth- telling  gentleman  we  have  to  deal  with!"'    Thij  is 


'  See  Appendix,  No.  13,  post. 
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I  have,  however,  said  more  than  enough  about  this  impos- 
tor. The  whole  fabric  of  deception  on  which  his  reputation 
rests  is  so  hollow  and  absurd,  that  when  exposed  he  becomes 


precisely  a  similar  evasion  to  the  one  about  the  panes  of  glass  in  Derrynane  Beg^ 
wishing  **  I  had  as  many  pains  in  my  bowels."    The  wish,  if  realised,  could  not 
do  me  much  harm ;  but  it  is  juist  possible  that,  as  he  afterwards  *  *  made  me  a  compli- 
ment of  the  glass  windows/'  so  he  wiU  make  me  a  compliment  of  the  Huckster's 
shop.    As  he  may  perhaps  desire  particulars,  I  will  give  him  a  few.'  Where 
Cahirciveen  now  stands,  Mr.  O'Connell's  father,  Morgan  Connell,  kept  a  huck- 
ster's shop,  and  dealt  in  butter,  lard,  cow-hides,  and  groceries,  and  was  a  licensed 
dealer  in  tea,  coffee,  pepper,  tobacco,  snuffd,  &c.    It  was  also  a  store-shop  for 
such  vessels  as  called  at  Valentia  harbour.    Report  speaks  of  him  as  having  done 
"  a  good  stroke  of  work"  as  a  Jree-trader  in  iobaecot  and  as  profiting  consider- 
ably by  the  goods  of  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wrecked  on  the  coast. 
When,  by  these  means,  he  had  scraped  together  a  little  money,  he  began  to  take 
land  as  a  middleman,  to  let  out  to  smaU  tenants  at  a  profit-rent.    It  was  in  these 
days  of  humble  money-grubbing  that  Mr.  O' Connell  was  sent — then  plain  Daniel 
Connell — to  St.  Omer,  in  France,  to  be  educated  as  a  parish  priest.    Two  years 
of  the  youth  of  Daniel  ConneU  were  thus  spent.  On  his  return,  his  uncle  Maurice 
(who  also  was  a  middleman  at  Derrynane)  had  scraped  some  money  together  by 
rather  notorious  /ree-tradinff.    His  mode  of  conducting  business — and  a  very 
profitable  mode  of  .business  it  is  said  to  have  been  —  was  to  peick /ree-trade 
tobacco  in  butter  firkins,  and  having  buttered  up  each  end,  to  send  them  as  butter 
to  Cork,  where  they  were  disposed  of  to  discreet  purchasers.    By  this  means  he 
amassed  money,  and  young  Daniel  was  led  to  aspire  higher  than  the  then  humble 
vocation  of  a  parish  priest,  and  he  entered  himself  for  the  bar.  As  Daniel  Connell f 
his  name  stands  on  the  bo3ks  of  the  Law  Courts  in  Dublin.    His  uncle  Maurice, 
at  this  period,  started  **  a  brace  of  ugly  beagles,"  dressed  himself  in  dirty  leathems 
and  buttered  brown  tops,  wore  a  hunting-cap,  and  became  a  Magnus  Apollo  in 
the  district.    He  looked  down  on  his  brother  Morgan,  and  assumed  the  "O" 
before  his  name.  It  was  not  in  young  Daniel's  nature  to  resist  copying  this  piece 
of  humbug — that  being  the  stock  in  trade,  backed  by  undeniable  ability,  on  which 
he  sought  to  build  his  future  success.    He  accordingly  assumed  the  "  O  and 
an  anecdote  is  told  of  a  witty  barrister  who  went  by  the  name  of  Jerry  Keller, 
refusing  in  Court  to  call  him  O' Connell,  and  persisting  in  calling  him  Mr.  Connell. 
Daniers  wrath  was  excited  thereat,  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  he  said, — "  My  name 
is  O'Connell.  sir."    "O?"  said  Jerry  Keller yes,  I  remember  •O'  in 
prosody  is  *  datur  ambiguU,*       Now  this,  if  Mr.  O'ConneU  desire  it,  is 


'  See  Letters,  extracted  from  The  Times,  on  this  subject,  post,  Appendix, 

No.  14.  Li; 

'  See  Appendix,  No.  14,  post,  where  evidently  the  nine  anecdote  it  diAr- 
ently  related. 
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more  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt  than  of  serious 
notice. 

I  have  abstained  hitherto  from  all  allusion  to  the  working 
of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  anxious  to  hear  as  many 
opinions  regarding  it  as  possible,  and  not  too  hastily  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  operation  of  a  law  which  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  have  travelled  through  the  whole  country,  as  I  have  done, 
without  frequently  hearing  its  merits  discussed. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Irish  New  Poor  Law  Act  (the  Ist 
and  2nd  Victoria,  c.  66)  Ireland  was  without  any  system  of 
poor  laws.  Her  paupers,  her  aged  and  her  helpless,  depended 
upon  the  charity  of  their  neighbours,  or  led  a  vagrant  life 
wandering  about  the  country  soliciting  alms,  which,  partly 
from  the  good  feeling  of  the  people  (based  very  much,  no 
doubt,  on  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  duty  to  give  charity  to 
those  who  appeared  destitute,  and  were  without  legal  pro- 
vision), and  partly  from  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  curse  of 
the  poor,  were  rarely  refused.  The  soliciting  of  alms  had, 
however,  long  become  a  trade  of  sturdy  beggars,  and  .was  an 
intolerable  nuisance. 

At  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Act  many  gentlemen 
in  Ireland  held,  and  still  hold,  the  opinion,  that  the  support 


capable  of  beiDg  substantiated  by  very  good  evidence.  I  should  not  have  named 
this  matter  but  for  his  absurd  boasting.  His  son  Maurice  speaks  of  his  "  grand* 
nnde  Count  O'Connell/'  in  a  letter  read  by  Mr  OTonnell  in  his  ipeedi. 
Perhaps  Mr.  O'ConneU  has  learned  wisdom  by  this  time,  and  sees  that  the  more 
you  stir  a  puddle  the  worse  it  becomes,  and  "  will  make  me  a  complimlsnt"  of 
the  huckster's  shop''  and  the  O/'  as  he  did  of  the  glass  windows  of  Derrj- 
nane  Beg.  As,  however,  he  is  fond  of  giving  names  and  taking  titles,  he  cannot 
take  to  himself  a  more  appropriate  one  than  Derrynane  Beg,"  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  interesting  locality  will  stick  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  dajrs.  The 
"  grand -uncle,"  too,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  his  title  may,  with  much 
propriety,  descend  upon  his  very  harmless  grand-nephew,  who  will  really  grace 
the  title  of  "  Count  Maurice  O'Connell ! "  Only  think  what  an  effect  tiie 
announcement  will  have  in  Conciliation  Hall, — Count  Maurice  O'Connell  wOl 
take  the  chair !" 
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of  the  destitute  should  be  left  to  the  strong  tie  of  attachment 
of  kindred,  which  is  said  to  be  a  marked  trait  of  the  Irish 
character.  However  generally  this  feeling  may  prevail 
amongst  the  Irish  people,  as  indeed  it  does  amongst  every 
people,  still  it  is  certain  that  the  feeling  could  not,  in  all 
caseSf  be  relied  on  ;  and  if  it  could  not,  we  have  the  picture 
presented  of  a  nation  providing  no  legal  relief  for  its  destitute 
members,  but  suffering  them  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  its 
community.  Now,  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that  no  one  will 
starve  so  long  as  food  can  be  procured  by  any  means,  and 
that  if  it  cannot  be  procured  by  fair  means,  theft  and  violence 
will  be  resorted  to  to  obtain  it.  But  the  nation,  by  its  laws, 
punishes  theft  and  violence.  Without  some  legal  provision, 
therefore,  for  the  destitute,  society  commits  an  injustice  in 
first  leaving  a  destitute  person  no  alternative  but  to  steal  to 
support  life,  and  then  in  punishing  him  for  stealing.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  on  every  principle  of  justice  and  sound 
policy  that  some  poor  law  is  necessary ;  and  the  question  only 
remains,  if  the  particular  poor  law^  which  has  been  given  to 
Ireland,  is  applicable  to  the  prejudices  and  wants  of  the 
people. 

On  this  question  I  intend  to  lay  before  you  an  impartial 
review  of  facts  as  they  exist ;  and  I  think  they  will  prove  that 
mixed  with  much  good  in  principle,  the  law  is  unjust  and 
harsh  ;  in  practice,  it  is  for  the  most  part  unsuitable  to  the 
wants  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  is  a  dead  letter ;  and  that 
among  all  classes  it  is  most  unpopular. 

But  first  as  to  its  injustice  and  harshness. 

The  principle  of  the  law  is  to  compel  every  man  in  the 
community,  able  to  support  himself,  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  those  few  in  the  community  who  may  become 
destitute  and  unable  to  support  themselves.  So  far  the 
principle  is  good.  It  is  in  fact  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
compulsory  and  universal  benefit  society.  The  difficulty  of 
levying  these  compulsory  contributions,  or  poor-rates,  fifOm 
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the  lowest  class  of  tenants,  lias  led  to  a  slight  modification  of 
this  machinery ;  and  now,  by  the  6th  and  7th  Victoria, 
chap.  92,  the  lessors  of  property  of  less  value  than  4jf.  in  the 
country,  and  8/.  in  municipal  boroughs,  are  rated  instead  of 
the  occupiers.  This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  principle  of 
the  law,  for  the  rent  of  the  occupier  is  almost  invariably 
proportionately  increased,  to  cover  the  amount  of  poor-rates 
which  have  been  paid  by  the  lessor  on  his  behalf. 

Now  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  compel  a  man  by  law  to 
contribute  to  a  great  benefit  society,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a 
union  workhouse  to  aid  in  supporting  the  destitute  poor  of 
that  union,  unless,  as  in  every  other  benefit  society,  you  give 
him  an  equal  and  equivalent  ri^ht  by  law  to  be  supported  by 
that  union,  should  he  himself  become  destitute.  But  the  law 
gives  no  such  equal  right  It  says — "  I  will  compel  you  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  relief  of  others,  but  I  will  give  you  no 
right  to  claim  relief  should  you  unfortunately  require  it." 

The  following  is  the  41st  section  of  the  Act  (1  and  2  Vio- 
toria,  c.  56),  from  which  this  will  be  seen  to  be  the  law* 

"41.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  when  the  Commissioners  shall  have 
declared  any  workhouse  of  any  union  to  be  fit  for  the  reception  of 
destitute  poor,  and  not  before,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  goardiAis  ai  their 
discretions  but  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  orders  of  the  Commisnonera  to 
take  order  for  relievifig  and  itetting  to  work  therein ;  in  the  fixst  place 
such  destitute  poor  persons  as  by  reason  of  old  age,  infirmity,  or  defect 
may  be  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  destitute  children ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  such  other  persons  as  the  said  guardians  shall  deem  to  he 
destitute  poor  and  unable  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry^  or 
by  other  lawful  means:  provided  always,  that  in  any  case  where  there 
may  not  be  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  relief  of  all  the  persona 
applying  for  relief,  whom  the  guardians  shall  deem  to  be  destitute  poor, 
the  guardians  shall  relieve  such  of  the  said  persom  as  may  he  resident  in 
the  union  before  or  in  preference  to  those  who  may  not  he  so  resident/* 

Therefore  a  destitute  pauper  who  may  have  been  made  to 
pay  rates  to  support  others  for  a  dozen  years  has  no  legal  claim 
to  relief ;  but  he  is  to  be  relieved  or  not  according  to  the 
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discretion"  of  the  guardians ;  and  this  discretion  allowed  to 
the  guardians  is  defined  in  the  notes  of  the  authorized  edition 
of  the  Act,  to  be  "  a  legal  discretion  ;  that  is,  the  exercise  of 
a  reasonable  discretion,  consistent  with  the  giving  of  effect  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Act." 

And  the  paupers  must  be  relieved  mtkin  the  workhouse, 
and  should  they  not  be  "  old  and  infirm,"  then  only  after  all 
the  old  and  infirm  are  relieved  within  the  workhouse.  So 
that  if  the  workhouse  be  full,  none  but  the  "  old  and  infirm" 
can  be  relieved,  even  though  "deemed  destitute;"  and 
should  they  be  "  old  and  infirm,"  as  well  as  be  "  deemed 
destitute,"  and  the  workhouse  be  full,  then,  if  they  do  not 
reside  in  the  union  (or  even  if  they  should),  they  shall  be 
left  to  starve.  Now,  is  this  really  just?  or  is  it  wise  or 
politic,  looking  at  the  primary  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
•a  Poor  Law — namely,  that  the  State  ought  not  to  allow  any 
man  to  starve  or  compel  him  to  resort  to  the  alternative  of 
stealing  to  support  life,  and  then  punish  him  for  stealing  ? 

But  not  only  is  this  the  principle  of  the  law,  but  with  an 
excess  of  cruelty  it  has  decided  that  should  the  guardians 
abuse  the  discretion"  which  is  vested  in  them,  and  refuse 
to  "  deem"  an  utterly  destitute  man  "  to  be  destitute ;"  or 
should  they  in  carrying  out  the  law,  because  the  workhouse 
was  full,  refuse  to  relieve  a  person  whom  they  had  "  deemed 
to  be  destitute,"  he  not  being  old  and  infirm ;  or  should  they, 
as  compelled  by  the  Act,  because  the  workhouse  was  full, 
refuse  to  relieve  a  person  both  "  old  and  infirm,"  and  whom 
they  had  "deemed  to  be  destitute,"  then  in  any  one  of  these 
possible  and  very  probable  cases  the  person  so  unjustly 
dealt  by,  or  so  crowded  out  of  the  workhouse,  shall  have  no 
remedy  and  no  appeal,  but  shall  be  left  to  starve  or  to  steal. 
For  by  the  3rd  clause  of  the  Act  (1  and  2  Victoria,  c.  66)  it 
is  provided, 

(After  placing  the  relief  of  the  poor  tinder  the  direction  and  control  <rf 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners)  as  follows Provided  always  that 
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notluDg  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  enabling  the  Com' 
mUsumers,  or  any  of  them^  to  interfere  in  any  individual  eate  far  ihepurpoge 
of  ordering  relief.** 

Surely  no  one  can  call  this  a  humane  law,  or  anything  but 
an  unjust  and  a  harsh  law.     I  will,  however,  show  you  that 
cases  may  and  do  arise,  in  which  these  harsh  and  unjust 
prmciples  of  the  law  are  brought  into  operation.  The  Belfast 
Union  workhouse  is  capable  of  containing  1000  persons.* 
On  the  27th  day  of  last  December  (1846)  there  were  remain* 
ing  in  the  workhouse  936  persons.   Trade  is  now  brisk,  the 
winter  is  mild,  and  work  can  be  obtained.    In  fact  I  was 
informed  that  there  is  not  an  able-bodied  man  in  Belfiut,  who 
chooses  to  work,  but  can  obtain  work.   Yet,  under  such  <ar- 
cumstances,  and  in  a  large  town  like  Belfast,  the  &ct  of 
sixty-four  more  persons  becoming  destitute  would  stop  the 
possibility  of  giving  further  relief  to  any  other  persons,  for 
none  can  be  relieved  by  law  except  within  the  workhouse, 
and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  by  law  cannot  interfere 

for  the  purpose  of  ordering  relief."  Should,  therefore,  a 
hard  winter  arise,  or  a  reverse  in  trade  take  place,  to  throw 
people  out  of  work,  as  soon  as  the  workhouse  is  full,  there  is 
an  end  to  legal  relief,  and  the  destitute  must  starve  or  steal. 
But  that  is  a  possible  case;  I  will  give  you  instances  of 
casesVhich  have  repeatedly  occurred.  ^ 

In  a  case  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  there  is  no  power 
of  giving  relief,  till  the  guardians,  "  in  their  discretion," 
have  "  deemed  the  party  destitute,"  and  then  only  if  there 
be  room  for  him  in  the  workhouse.f  In  any  case  of  sick* 
ness,  accident,  or  bodily  or  mentalj  infirmity,  if  the  party 
cannot  be  removed  into  the  workhouse,  the  guardians  have  no 
power  to  give  relief.    In  the  union  of  Newtownards,  near 

*  I  have  been  informed ,  tabsequently  to  the  writing  of  this  letter,  that  since  it 
was  built,  it  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  enable  it  to  contain  twelve  hundred. 

t  By  a  recent  order  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  I  am  informed  the  master 
may  of  himself  admit  any  pauper  whose  case  he  shall  deem  urgent,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  at  their  next  meeting— that  is,  if  the  house  be  not  full. 
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Belfast,  not  long  ago,  a  woman,  with  a  sacking  child,  caught 
a  malignant  fever.  The  woman  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  her 
infant  child  had  then  no  one  to  take  care  of  it  or  support  it ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  child  was  sent  into  the  hospital  to  be 
suckled  by  the  fevered  mother,  because  there  was  no  power 
under  the  New  Poor  Law  to  support  it  out  of  doors,  or  in 
the  workhouse,  without  its  mother.* 

The  great  fault  of  the  Poor  Law  is  its  want  of  adaptability 
to  circumstances.  One  unvarying  rule  is  followed  for  town 
and  country,  and  that  law  which  may  be  very  fairly  fitted 
for  the  one  is  wholly  unfitted  for  the  other.  Thus  in  towns 
it  is  seen  that,  though  great  harshness  and  cruelty  may  arise 
under  it,  yet  the  people  go  into  the  workhouses :  it  is  an 
operative  law.  But  in  the  country  the  reverse  is  the  &ct. 
The  people  will  not  go  into  the  workhouses,  and  the  law  is 
inoperative  and  a  dead  letter  for  purposes  of  relief,  though 
not  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  Thus  at  the  union  work- 
house at  Dunfanaghy,  in  Donegal,  a  country  district,  I  was 
informed  the  workhouse  cost  5000/.,  for  which  sum  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  was  paid,  or  250/.  a  year ;  the  expenses  of  sala- 
ries, management,  collecting  rate,  house  expenses,  and  so 
forth,  amounted  to  nearly  250L  a  year  more.  To  meet  this 
expenditure  the  property  of  the  union  district,  estimated  at 
10,000/.,  is  rated  at  1^.  in  the  pound,  realizing  500/.  a  year. 
At  the  time  that  I  was  at  Dunfanaghy — now  about  three 
months  ago,  there  was  just  one  pauper  in  the  union  work- 
house, who  thus  cost  500/.  a  year  to  support  him.  This 
must  not  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  destitution,  for  a 
poorer  town  than  Dunfanaghy  is  not  often  met  with,  but  to 
the  positive  repugnance  and  refusal  of  the  people  to  go  into 
the  workhouse.  Their  friends  and  neighbours  pay  the  rates, 
and  support  them  also  by  charity  at  home.    There  being  no 

*  In  this  respect,  however,  the  guardians,  to  their  honour,  generally  break  the 
law,  and,  hi  such  oases,  in  practice  wiU  support  the  child  ieptnfea  from  the 
mother. 
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law  of  settlement  in  Ireland,  there  can  be  no  yagrant  act ; 
beggars  cannot,  therefore,  either  be  driven  away  or  appre- 
hended; and  they  swarm  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  The 
moment  a  coach  or  car  stops  to  take  up  passengers  or 
change  horses  in  any  street  or  road  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  it 
is  surrounded  by  women,  children,  and  old  men,  thrusting 
their  hands  into  the  windows  of  the  coaches,  begging  and 
almost  demanding  charity.   This  habit  is  both  degrading 
and  demoralising ;  and,  what  is  most  painful  to  an  English 
ear,  the  name  of  the  Deity  is  perpetually  on  their  lips,  and 
is  used  with  a  thoughtlessness  and  indifferent  habitual  care- 
lessness which  excites  disgust.    Amid  the  confusion  of  look- 
ing after  your  luggage,  and  paying  the  porter  and  the 
coachman,  you  are  beset  on  all  sides  with  cries  of  God 
Almighty  bless  yer  honour — pity  the  poor;"  "  Give  a  copper 
to  a  poor  woman,  for  the  love  of  God,"  and  so  on.    If  you 
ask  them,  "Why  don't  you  goto  the  workhouse?"  they  tell 
you  they  are  starved  in  the  house,  and  won't  go  into  it.  As 
to  this  matter,  I  ascertained  at  the  union  workhouse  at  Bal- 
lyshannon,  Donegal,  whilst  there,  that  the  diet  of  the  paupers 
is  ^  lb.  of  oatmeal  for  breakfast,  and  1  gill  of  milk ;  and,  for 
dinner,  3^  lbs.  of  potatoes.   At  Belfast,  amongst  a  more 
mixed  race,  the  diet  is  obliged  to  be  made  better.    In  the 
union  workhouse  there,  the  diet  is,  four  days  in  the  week, 
for  breakfast,  six  ounces  of  meal  and  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of 
buttermilk ;  dinner,  2  lb.  of  potatoes  and  one  pint  and  a  half 
of  soup;  supper,  4  ounces  of  oatmeal  and  two-thirds  of  a 
pint  of  buttermilk.    This  diet  is  slightly  varied  on  the  other 
days  in  the  week,  by  giving  3  lbs.  of  potatoes  to  dinner  and 
two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  buttermilk  instead  of  soup.    At  New- 
townards  Union,  near  Belfast,  the  dietary  is  precisely  the 
same.    In  amount  of  food  this  would  seem  sufficient,  but  its 
quality  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Irish  peasant, 
fed  on  potatoes,  has  a  craving  for  a  large  quantity  of  food* 
Nature  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment  in  order 
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to  support  the  .functions  of  life.    Potatoes  contain  very  little 
nourishment;  to  obtain,  therefore,  the  requisite  amount  of 
nourishment  from  them  as  food,  a  large  quantity  must  be 
taken.    By  eontinually  living  on  this  large  quantity  of  poor 
food  the  stomach  of  the  Irish  peasant  becomes  enlarged,  and 
craves  for  the  quantity.   It  is  a  physiological  fact,  which 
dissection  has  established,  that  a  potato-fed  peasant  has  a 
stomach  of  nearly  twice  the  ordinary  size.   The  evidence 
taken  before  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  previously  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  proves 
that  10  lbs.,  12  lbs.,  and  even  14  lbs.  weight  of  potatoes  are 
usually  consumed  by  an  Irish  peasant  each  day.*  Living 
on  bread  and  beef,  no  London  coal-whipper,  working  and 
sweating  like  a  horse  all  day,  and  from  morning  till  night 
going  at  a  jog  trot  on  a  plank  with  two  hundredweight 
of  coals  on  his  back,  ever  consumes,  or  can  consume,  more 
than  4  lbs.  or  6  lbs.  weight  of  food  per  day.   When  the  Irish 
pauper  is  first  admitted  into  the  union  workhouse,  and 
has  breakfasted  on  half  a  pound  of  oatmeal  made  into 
"  thickens,"  until  his  stomach  has  accommodated  itself  to 
that  better  diet,  he  is  only  half  satisfied — he  wants  stufiing 
out  with  quantity. 

The  chief  objection,  however,  of  the  paupers  against  going 
into  the  workhouse,  or  remaining  in  it  is,  that  they  are 
compelled  to  wash  themselves  and  keep  themselves  clean. 
When  a  three  months'  coating  of  dirt  has  been  removed 
from  their  limbs,  they  go  shivering  about  as  if  they  had  lost 
half  their  clothing,  and  no  doubt  do  feel  cold  from  the  want 
of  their  accustomed  covering.  They  are  also  forbidden  to 
smoke,  which  is  the  greatest  hardship  to  them. 

The  union  workhouses  themselves  are  all  built  on  one 
plan,  and  are  generally  clean  and  orderly  inside.  They  are 
precisely  similar  to  the  union  workhouses  in  England,  and 
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further  description  is  uDnccessary.  The  greatest  benefit 
which  can  result  from  them,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  their 
chief  values,  is,  that  they  must  tend  to  instil  habits  of  order 
and  cleanliness  amongst  the  lowest  class  of  the  Irish  poor. 
And  never  did  neglected  creatures,  living  their  whole  lives 
amidst  filth  and  dirt  and  untidyness,  more  require  teaching 
and  showing  the  blessings  of  order  and  cleanliness. 

This  advantage,  however,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  system 
of  local  government,  capable  of  adaptability  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  such 
local  government  should  be  without  some  general  supervi- 
sion, and  control,  and  power  of  appeal.  The  habit  of  jobbinff 
is  so  inveterate  in  the  Irish  character,  that  without  some 
such  supervision  the  greatest  abuses  would  very  soon  be  per- 
petrated. 

As  the  law,  however,  now  is,  it  is  unvarying  in  its  applica- 
tion— ^it  adapts  itself  to  no  circumstances  of  town  or  country. 
It  is  at  one  time  cruel  and  unjust  to  the  poor ;  at  another 
unfair  and  unjust  on  the  rate-payer ;  and  I  am  fully  warranted 
in  saying  that  amongst  aU  classes  it  is  most  unpopular,  and 
in  many  respects  I  think  justly  so ;  and  what  is  a  greater 
evil,  it  fails  in  its  object. 


BBUAST. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

BELFAST;  ITS  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE,  AND  ITS 
CONSEQUENT  PROSPERITY  AND  WEALTH. 

TVaTdHiiffnilnind^SneaBi'i  C«r»-H«i  the  Chancter  of  People  of 
North  anftiiing  to  do  with  their  Prosperity  ?  —  Is  Labour  the  source  of  all 
Wealth  ?  —  If  the  People  of  the  North  can  thriye  under  existing  Laws  and 
Listitntions,  it  is  not  the  Laws  and  Institiitiona  which  make  the  People  o#  the 
rest  o#  Ireland  poaK> — Compaiiwi  between  Down  and  Kerry— T\a  comparative 
Proqierity  and  Education  of  the  East  and  West  of  Ireland  shown — ^The  Linen 
Trade  of  Belfast  —  Flax  Spimimg — The  Employment  which  the  Flax  Mills 
giTe — The  growth  of  Flax — Its  profit  as  a  Crop — ImproTenent  in  its  Menu* 
lactnre— Its  profitable  Cultiyatkmin  Mayo— The  Manufactures  of  Belfist— The 
Shipping  of  Belfast — The  Tonnage,  Exports,  and  Imports — Advance  in  Pro- 
sperity since  the  Union  with  England — Belfast  prospered  unaided — ^The  Banks 
of  BeUast — Its  Institutions — Condition  of  the  People — Their  Wages — The 
Landlords  —  Tendency  of  Tenantiy  to  subdivide  their  Holdings — The  soul  of 
Ireland — Belfeuit  a  better  barometer  than  Conciliation  Hall — Newry. 

Belfast,  January  4. 
Afteb  the  rapidity  with  which  you  are  whirled  about  in 
England,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  nothing 
can  be  more  tedious  than  travelling  in  Ireland.  That 
tediousness,  too,  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that,  except  on 
the  great  lines  of  road,  there  are  few  public  conveyances. 
Off  the  great  lines  of  road,  coaches  are  unknown,  and  the 
cars  of  Bianconi  are  the  only  public  vehicles :  between  many 
places  you  do  not  even  find  these.  The  journey,  for 
instance,  firom  Limerick  to  Belfast,  has  to  be  performed  by 
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travelling  over  two  sides  of  a  triangle — first  to  Dublin,  then 
to  Belfast    Attempt  a  direct  line,  and  you  baye  an  awful 
outside-car  journey  before  you,  for  in  tbe  counties  of 
Tipperary,  Westmeatb,  and  Cavan,  you  will  find  no  other 
vebicles.    Even  by  the  roads  and  means  of  travelling  in 
Ireland  something  may  be  learned  of  the  character  of  the 
people.     There  were  no  roads  between  many  places  of 
importance,  and  no  public  conveyances,  and  no  eflFbrts  were 
made  to  obtain  either  till  Mr.  Anderson,  a  resident  Scotch 
gentleman,  projected  roads  and  mail  coaches  for  Ireland. 
His  great  efforts  for  the  public  good  were  rewarded  by  the 
Government  by  the  title  of  Baronet  being  given  to  his  son, 
the  present  Sir  James  Anderson.    His  attempt,  however,  to 
force  on  the  people  a  degree  of  civilisation  for  which  they 
were  not  prepared,  to  give  them  good  roads  and  public 
vehicles,  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  own  fortune,  and  the 
services  of  Mr.  Anderson  are  forgotten.   His  was  not  that 
"  patriotism "  which  is  paid  for  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  next  man  who  attempted  to  supply  an  evident  want 
was  Mr.  Bianconi,  a  clever  Italian.    By  slowly  proceeding 
step  by  step,  and  by  providing  a  cheap,  though  most  com- 
fortless conveyance,  but  adapted  to  tbe  wants  and  habits  of 
the  people,  this  gentleman  has  realised  a  large  fortune,  and 
is  really  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  the  country  possesses. 
To  his  individual  energy  and  industry  Ireland  owes,  in  very 
many  parts  of  the  country,  her  sole  means  of  inter-com- 
munication.   But  is  it  not  strange,  that  in  this  common 
matter  Ireland  could  not  help  herself,  but  should  be  indebted 
to  foreigners? 

My  present  letter  is  addressed  to  you  from  a  town  which 
I  have  long  intended  to  visit,  for  many  reasons  connected 
with  my  inquiry. 

In  my  earlier  letters  I  endeavoured  first  to  find  out  the 
character  of  the  Irish  people  before  I  ventured  to  write 
about  what  measures  were  required   to  ameliorate  and 
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advance  their  condition.  I  hazarded  an  unpopular  opinion, 
that  the  mixed  inhabitants,  chiefly  of  Scotch  and  English 
descent,  in  the  northern  and  eastern  counties  of  Ireland, 
partook  so  much  of  the  energy  and  industrious  spirit  of 
their  fatherland,  that  they  needed  but  to  be  left  alone  to 
achieve  their  own  prosperity.  But  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  great  bulk  of  Ireland,  of  the  midland  counties,  of  the 
south,  and  of  the  west — ^those  of  pure  Irish  extraction,  had 
so  much  of  listless  apathy,  of  indolent  indifference,  of 
enduring  contentment  with  any  deprivations  in  their  con- 
stitution, that  in  order  to  improve  them  it  was  necessary  to 
urge  them  on,  shame  them  on,  lead  them  on,  instruct,  and, 
if  necessary,  compel  them  to  exert  themselves  for  their  own 
advancement. 

In  almost  the  first  letter  that  I  wrote  I  endeavoured  to 
elucidate  the  political  economist's  doctrine,  that  labour  is 
the  source  of  all  wealth,"  and  to  apply  that  doctrine  to 
Ireland. 

I  have  arrived  at  length  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  population  of  Ireland;  we  will  see  if  it  be 
true  that  they  can  and  do  prosper,  if  left  to  achieve  their 
own  advancement  by  the  simple  force  of  their  own  energy, 
industry,  and  enterprise. 

We  will  examine,  too,  if  "labour  is  the  source  of  all 
wealth."  If  we  find  that  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the 
north  has  realised  wealth  and  capital,  and  that  that  capital^ 
has  again  promoted  employment,  fostered  that  industry 
which  created  it,  and  led  to  general  prosperity,  then  do  wt 
arrive  at  the  unerring  conclusion  that  the  perpetual  whine 
about  the  "  want  of  capital,"  which  is  continually  heard  in 
the  south  and  west,  as  an  answer  for  the  neglect  of  every 
undertaking,  is  but,  in  other  words,  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  "  want  of  industry." 

As  the  same  laws  and  constitutions  govern,  and  generally 
the  same  opportunities  are  open  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  we 
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shall,  too,  come  to  this  further  unerring  oondusMm,  that  if 
the  people  of  the  north  can  prosper,  live  in  camforl,  and 
realise  the  capital  which  enahleft  them  to  rival  digland  in 
the  marketa  of  the  world,  whilst  the  people  of  the  south 
and  west  are  without  jHrosperity,  without  conafiort,  and 
without  capital,  it  is  a  delusion  to  tell  the  country  that  ife  is 
a  want  of  a  change  in  the  law  and  eonatitotion,  and  the 
want  of  opportunity  which  bows  it  down ;  and  those  who 
thus  deceiYe  the  people  of  Ireland  ought  rather  to  be 
execrated  as  the  wcMrst  enemies  that  Ireland  can  have,  than 
be  held  up  to  public  admiration. 

I  shall,  however,  deal  in  hard  facts,  and  Leave  thena  to 
make  their  way  among  sensible  Irishmen. 

I  came  here  direct  from  Kerry  in  the  extreme  west  of 
Irdand.   In  Kerry,  on  the  estates  of  one  q£  the  "  patriots  ** 
(so  called)  of  Irdand,  and  indeed,  generally,  all  over  the 
county,  I  saw  wretched  hovels,  barefooted  women,  naked 
unemployed  children,  and  men  too  lazy,  too  ignoraat,  too 
apathetic,  and  c<mtent  with  discomfort,  to  either  cultivate 
their  land  prc^erly  or  make  themselves  dwdlings  better 
than  cow-houses.   There,  not  a  tree,  nor  a  hedge,  nor  a 
tnmip-field  is  to  be  seen ;  and  the  signs  of  industry  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  evidences  of  laziness  and  neglect. 
Here,  in  the  county  of  Down,  under  the  same  laws  in  the 
same  country,  without  a  single  advantage  in  climate,  aoil»  or 
opportunity,  the  houses  are  well  built,  clean,  and  replete 
with  every  comfort;  the  women  are  well  clothed;  every  boy 
and  girl  is  employed  and  earning  money,  and  evary  man  is 
fully  and  profitably  occupied*   In  Kerry,  vast  undrained 
bogs  are  the  chief  £eature — as  productivdess  as  they  are 
unpicturesque.''^    In  Down,  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
land  seems  cultivated ;  the  fields  are  generally  green  from 


*  See  AppencKz  No.  17,  diowmg  the  amoimt  of  ozumproyed  pastare  nd  bog 
landi  in  the  aefend  counties. 
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tltorongli  draining and  divided  by  trim  blackthorn  hedges^ 
with  often  trees  in  the  hedge-rows.f  The  aspect  of  the 
eonntryj  in  fact,  is  here  precisely  that  of  England.  Let  vs 
examine  whether  it  was  "  patriotic  "  talk,  or  perMtering  work 
which  earned  these  adrantages  for  the  connty  of  Down* 
First,  however,  it  will  be  as  well  to  prove  that  this  contrast 
exists.  The  proof  will  show  that  the  poverty  and  ignorance 
of  the  west  is  not  owing  to  over-popalation. 

In  the  Beport  of  the  Census  Commissioners  of  Ireland^ 
for  the  year  1841,  will  be  fonnd  four  shaded  plates,  which  at 
a  glance  indicate  the  comparative  density  of  popolation 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  the  comparative  amount  of 
honse  accommodation  for  the  population,  the  comparative 
amount  of  edtKsation,  and  the  comparative  amount  of 


*  lient.  Col.  W.  Bheker,  «f  Owridi:,  Armagfi,  is  asked  by  tiie  Luid  Gobi- 
miiMBen.   Ptot  I.  p«  457. 

50.  With  respect  to  improrements  to  draining  and  land,  have  you  any 
system  with  reference  to  that  ?  No ;  the  people  drain  because  they  find  it  an 
improvememt  to  their  gromti^  and  it  pmif9  itse^,-  tkey  find  it  so.  CUmwraly 
speaking,  wookl  as  soon  tkink  of  paying  a  man  for  his  coat  or  his  shoes,  or 
for  any  thing  else,  seeing  that  it  it  for  his  oum  advantage  he  is  doing  every  thing. 

Supposing  the  man  to  hare  a  lease?  Yes." 
*'  Therefore,  the  people  here  wUhamimid  drain,  becanse  they  h«¥e  sense  eomq^ 
to  see  that  it  is  for  their  own  advantage,  and  industry  enough  to  do  it.    But  in  the 
south  and  west,  the  cry  is  '  who  should  we  drain  for  ?   We  get  no  encourage- 
ment/ "   See  ante,  first  letter,  dsited  from  limerick. 

Mr.  Wiggins,  land  svreyor,  tims  speaks  of  draining  at  King  William's  Tows, 
on  the  borders  of  Kerry,  before  the  Land  Commissioners.  He  is  asked, — *^  Did 
you  find  the  tenants  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  these  drains,  (some  open  drains 
which  had  been  made  for  them,  and  for  three-fourths  of  the  kheur  of  which  tfaey 
had  been  paid,)  and  di^>osed  to  imitate  them  ?  Tliey  expressed  themselves  very 
sensible  of  the  benefits  of  the  drains ;  but  had  not  continued  or  increased  them, 
nor  even  kept  them  open,  nor  did  they  spread  the  earth  dug  out.  We  saw  tiiait 
they  got  more  bog  hay  afler  those  drains  than  before ;  but  they  have  taken  ytrj 
little  pains. 

**  How  do  you  account  for  their  doing  so  little  ?  The  extreme  backwardness  of 
the  people  in  farmmg ;  for  they  are  not  apt  to  make  any  improvement  except 
fohat  they  are  allowed  for,  I  think  upon  another  lease,  they  mi^t  be  induced 
to  do  something  for  themselves."    (Evidence,  Part  II.  p.  30.) 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  18,  showing  the  relative  amounts  of  cidlifatefl  and  ancQl- 
tivated  surfoce  in  each  county. 
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property  in  live  stock.    By  the  first  plate,  "  the  darkest 
shade  indicates  the  most  dense  population."    The  counties 
of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Down  are  by  far  the  darkest 
on  the  map ;  Donegal,  Mayo,  Qalway,  and  Kerry  by  &r 
the  lightest    In  the  eyidence  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford, 
M.P.,  before  Lord  Devon's  Commission  (Part  L  p,  197),* 
will  be  found  a  statistical  table,  showing  that  the  counties 
of  Armagh  and  Down  have  the  smallest  farms,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
arable-land,  of  any  county,  and  far  exceed,  in  these  respects, 
Galway,  Cork,  Mayo,  Tipperary,  and  Meath.    If  over- 
population, therefore,  is  a  cause  of  distress,  Armagh, 
Monaghan,  and  Down,  ought  to  exhibit  the  greatest  misery 
— Donegal,  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Kerry  the  most  comfort 
The  reverse  is  the  fact    By  the  second  plate,    the  darkest 
ahade  indicates  the  worst  house  accommodation."  The 
brightest  county  in  the  whole  map  is  the  county  of  Down ; 
after  it  rank  Dublin,  ELilkenny,  Wexford,  Armagh,  and 
Monaghan.   The  darkest  county  in  the  whole  map  is  the 
county  of  Kerry — and  Derrynane  is  the  darkest  spot  in  it; 
after  it  ranks,  in  bad  house  accommodation,  Clare,  part  of 
Cork,  Gralway,  Mayo  and  Donegal.f   By  the  third  plate, 
the  darkest  shade  indicates  the  worst  state  of  edacation.** 
The  brightest  counties  on  the  map  are  Antrim,  Loadondarry, 
Down,  Tyrone,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Kildare,  Carlow 
— ^in  fact,  the  north  and  east  coast  of  Ireland.   The  darkest 
counties  in  the  map  are  Mayo  and  Kerry — and  the  darkest 
spot  in  Kerry  is  Derrynane;  after  these,  in  deficient 
education,  come  Galway,  Waterford,  and   the  west  of 
Donegal,  Sligo,  Clare,  and  Cork.   By  the  fourth  map, 
^*the  darkest  shade  indicates  the  greatest  abundance  of 
Uve  stock."   The  darkest  counties  in  the  map  are  Meath, 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  19. 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  20,  giring  the  returns  from  which  this  map  wms  drmwm. 
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Wexford,  and  Kildare;  next  comes  Down  in  equable 
darkness — ^which  in  this  case  is  the  type  of  equable  wealth. 
The  lightest  counties,  that  is  to  say  the  poorest,  are  Denial, 
Mayo,  Galway,  and  Kerry — and  the  lightest  spot  in  Kerry 
is  Derrynane.''^  These  are  public  documents,  and  the  proof 
is  conclusive. 

The  ancient  staple  trade  of  Ireland  was  the  linen  trade, 
and  under  it  the  north  of  Ireland  long  prospered.  The 
people  of  Belfast  say,  and  truly,  we  owe  our  prosperity 
to  the  linen  trade."  But  if  we  ask  further,  "  to  what  do 
they  owe  the  Unen  trade?"  the  only  answer  is  to  their 
industry,  enterprise,  and  ingenuity;  for  the  linen  trade  was 
as  free  to  Cork  or  limerick,  or  Gralway,  or  Sligo,  or 
Donegal,  as  to  Belfast  and  the  north  of  Ireland* 

Formerly  the  flax  was  hand-spun  and  woyen.  The 
Messrs.  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  and  other  English  houses,  by 
the  invention  of  spinning  machinery,  and  by  great  enter- 
prise, drove  the  competition  of  the  Irish  spinners  out  of 
the  market,  and  the  flax  trade  for  a  long  time  languished 
and  deteriorated  in  Ireland.  At  length  the  Messrs.  Mul- 
holland,  of  Belfast,  and  Messrs.  Murland,  of  Castlewellan, 
erected  flax-spinning  mills,  and  were  enabled  to  rival  and 
compete  with  the  English  spinners  successfully,  and  the 
linen  trade  in  Ireland  rapidly  sprung  up  again  to  prosperity. 
In  1821,  Messrs.  Mulholland's  was  the  only  flax-spinning 
mill  in  Belfast.  No  sooner  was  it  seen  to  prosper  than,  by 
the  enterprise  of  the  people,  mills  were  erected  on  every 
side,  and  there  are  now  in  Belfast  twenty-eight  flax  and 
tow-spinning  mills,  and  several  new  ones  building;  and 
there  are  in  Ireland  sixty-two  flax  and  tow-spinning  mills, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  seven,  are  in  the  north- 
east counties  of  Ulster. 

The  mere  term     flax-spinning  mill,"  however,  conveys 
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1)ut  a  yery  inadequate  idea  of  what  it  really  is,  and  of  the 
employment  which  it  giyes.    One  of  Mr.  Mulhidland's  nillty 
which  I  visited,  cost  75,000f.   There  are  in  it  16,000  spin- 
dles manufacturing  into  yam  about  700  tons  of  flax  per 
annum,  worth  about  40,000/.  and  when  manafaetured 
worth  about  70,000/.    In  the  process  of  mannfitctare, 
to  feed  the  steam-engine  3,000  tons  of  eoab  are  annoally 
consumed,  and  about  800  people  are  employed.   The  spin- 
ning  mills  in  Belfast  vary  in  size  from  3,000  to  19,000  ^ui* 
dies.    Every  1,000  spindles  give  employment  in  ■pinning' 
and  dressing  flax  to  about  fifty  people.   I  was  politelj 
shown  over  the  mill  of  Mr.  Charters,  which  oralaini  8,400 
spindles,  and  gives  employment  to  about  650  people  alto- 
gether.  This  mill  consumes  forty  tons  of  coal  a  week,  and 
works  up  about  600  tons  of  flax  a  year.   I  saw  boya  and 
^rls,  from  the  age  of  thirteen  upwards,  employed  in  it»  aa 
well  as  men  and  women.   Boys  of  thirteen,  called  marhincK 
boys,"  earn  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  week ;  girls  of  the  same,  age^ 
called  **  doffers  and  piecers,"  from       to  4t.  6d.  a  wedL. 
The  girls  of  about  eighteen,  who  are  ^spinners"  and 
^winders,''  earn  from  6s.  to  6i.  a  week.    The Iiedding** 
men  earn  1 8s.  a  week.  For  the  workpeople  of  Mr.  Chartefaez- 
ceedingly  comfortable  cottages  are  provided.  Compared  with 
their  less  fortunate  countrymen  in  the  west  they  live  inlnmy. 

For  a  moment  let  us  view  the  vast  amount  of  empk^^ment 
given  and  created  by  the  proprietors  of  one  of  these  mills. 
Each  spindle  costs  3/.  85.  It  is  made  of  turned  wood  and 
beautifully  finished  iron,  moving  in  a  frame  of  most  ingeniooa 
machinery,  and  moved  by  a  steam-ei^ne  of  great  power. 
You  have  woodmen,  sawyers,  and  ship-owners  employed  to 
obtain  the  wood.  You  have  coal  miners,  iron-miners,  and 
foundrymen  employed  to  obtain  the  iron  and  the  coaL  Yon 
have  machine-makers,  turners,  and  engineers  employed  in 
making  the  spindles  and  machinery.  You  have  briddayen^ 
glaziers,  plumbers,  builders,  stonemasons,  slate  quaiTjaMO, 
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carpenters,  and  mrehitects  employed  in  bnilding  the  milb,  and 
all  this  before,  and  entirely  exclasive  of,  the  people  employed 
by  the  machinery  when  set  going.  These  are  the  fruits  of 
enterprise  and  industry  ;  and  the  men  who  move  all  iim 
machinery,  give  all  this  vast  employment,  and  create  all  this 
wealth,  are  many  of  them,  I  am  informed,  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes,  and  have  been  tumbled  into  the  worid 
without  a  shilling  to  back  them.  Compared  with  these  men, 
is  it  not  an  antithesis  of  subfime  absurdity  to  hold  up  such 
men  as  the  Tom  Steels,  the  Brodericks,  and  the  Brownes  for 
public  admiration  as  **  patriots!" 

The  whole  of  these  factories  contain  about  270,000 spindles, 
which  have  cost  in  buildings  and  machinery  about  1,250,000219 
and  they  give  employment  to  about  15,000  persons.  They 
consume  about  120,000  tons  of  coals  per  annum,  and  spin 
about  18,000  tons  of  flax  yearly,  in  value  neariy  l,000,000t 
sterling.  Much  of  this  flax  (as  much  as  the  fiirmers  of 
Ireland  will  grow)  is  cultivated  in  Ireland ;  and  thus  a  source 
of  great  wealth  and  employment  is  opened  to  Ireland.  The 
spinners,  however,  cannot  get  flax  enough  in  Ireland,  and  are 
obliged  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  foreign  flax.* 

As  an  agricultural  crop,  the  flax  crop  is  one  of  the  most 


*  Hie  waste  stuff  of  tibe  Au-mflls  is  worked  vp  by  three  ooane  miUs  into 
yaiB  for  sacking  sod  bale  eioth,  and  bj  two  manufactories  of  patent  ielt  for 
rooffing,  the  latter  being  principally  shipped  to  England  and  Scotland. 

To  supply  tiie  linen  trade  with  tbe  materials  used  in  bleadung,  tiiere  are  fbv 
dwmical  works  which  manofiKtnre  sulf^uric  and  mariatac  aoids,  bleachiBg 
powder,  &c.  They  import  the  sulphor  principally  from  Sicily,  but  consume  also 
a  large  quantity  of  pyrites  from  the  county  of  Wicklow,  which  was  first  introduced 
in  the  sulphuric  acid  mantibotare  during  the  embargo  laid  oq  by  the  Sicilian 
OofommflBt, — a  striking  instaaoe  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Ireland  which  lies 
vnworked  until  attention  is  called  to  it  by  some  fortuitous  circumstance. 

There  are  rix  iron-founderies — some  of  them  very  extensive — in  which  are 
made  steam-engiDes,  iron  resseb,  and  all  the  different  descriptions  of  machinery 
required  in  a  large  and  gre^wing  manufbcturing  town.    Machinery  for  scutching 


be 


hraMf,  ftsBoa,  umi  otiier  foreign  coiuitraes. 
i«f  4s  Hit  there  are  mvml  stardi  aad  poteto 
ttm  dioosand  tons  of  wheat  are  aaMMB|r 
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profitable  that  can  be  grown.  For  a  long  period,  however, 
its  cultiyation  and  manufacture  were  of  the  rudest  description 
in  Ireland ;  and  though  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  flax  were 
everywhere  grown,  the  flax  was  spoiled  in  its  preparation  for 
manu&cturing  purposes. 

To  remedy  this  a  society  was  established  in  Belfast,  called 
the  Flax  Improvement  Society,  which  was  extensively  sup- 
ported, and  which  at  its  own  cost  sent  out  young  men  to 
Belgium  to  learn  to  steep  and  properly  dress  the  flax  and 
save  the  reed.  These  young  men  have  been  sent  to  various 
parts  of  Ireland  to  instruct  the  people,  and  now  through  their 
instrumentality  flax  of  the  finest  fibre  has  been  made,  out  of 
which  cambrics  of  beautiful  texture  have  been  fabricated,  and 
in  this  article  the  cambric  manufacturers  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  now  rival  the  French,  from  flax  of  their  own  growth. 
Through  the  exertions  of  this  society,  and  the  active  energy 
of  its  secretary,  Mr.  James  M'Adam,  junior,  the  crop  of 
Ireland  has  been  increased  firom  25,000  tons,  which  was  the 
amount  of  produce  in  1841,  to  40,000  tons,  which  were  grown 
in  1844.  This  quantity  of  flax  was  worth  nearly  2,000,000iL 
sterling,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  exported  to  England 
and  Scotland,  to  the  spinners  there;  and  a  considerable 
quantity  to  France  and  America. 

As  a  profitable  crop  for  the  agriculturist,  flax  ranks  in 
the  first  class.  Mr.  M'Carten,  a  member  of  the  Belfiut  Flax 
Society,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  last  month,  gave  an 
instance  on  his  own  farm  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land, 
cultivated  with  flax,  having  left  him  a  profit  of  42/.  10«.  I 
had  the  advantage  of  meeting  here  Sir  Richard  O'Donndl,  of 
the  county  of  Mayo,  a  gentleman  who  deserves  every  praiie 
for  starting  out  of  the  apathy  which  seems  to  envelope  hii 


oontumed.  There  are  rerj  extenilTe  fteem  floor-mills,  end  eome  oefaB«|.BdOh. 
The  diatOkry  is  the  Urgest  in  Inland,  and  there  are  sereral  ate  mmi  prnkm 
IwawefiiSt 
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unfortunate  county ;  and  of  whom,  when  in  Mayo,  I  heard 
much,  as  an  improving  landlord,  anxious  to  do  everything 
that  could  forward  the  interests  of  his  tenantry.  He  induced 
several  of  his  tenantry  near  Newport  in  Mayo,  to  cultivate 
flax  last  year,  and  procured  the  instruction  for  them  of  one 
of  the  Belfast  Flax  Society's  men.  Having  grown  the  flax, 
however,  they  came  to  him,  and  said, — Now  you  induced 
us  to  grow  it.  what  are  we  to  do  with  it?"  To  help  them 
over  this  difficulty,  he  himself  bought  it  from  them  at  the 
Belfast  market  price.  He  informed  me  that  one  of  his 
tenants  in  Mayo,  whom  he  had  thus  induced  to  grow  flax, 
grew  eighty  stone  of  flax  upon  an  English  acre  of  land,  for 
which  he  paid  his  tenants  6s.  a  stone,  or  241.  The  land  which 
grew  this  flax  is  not  any  better  than  the  common  run  of  land 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Another  tenant  raised  104  stone  of 
flax  to  the  acre  (Irish),  for  which  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  paid 
him  6s.  a  stone,  or  3R  4f.  The  rent  of  the  land  was  1/.  5s. 
A  labourer  would  dig  it  for  I0s» ;  the  tenant,  however,  dug  it 
himself,  and  afterwards  reaped  and  cleaned  the  flax  by  his 
own  family.  They  manure  there  with  sea-weed,  which  the 
tenants  get  for  nothing  but  the  trouble.  Deducting,  however, 
the  cost  of  seed,  labour  and  every  expense,  the  profit,  to  this 
tenant  on  this  one  acre  of  flax  was  at  least  about  25/.*  This 


*  "  Tbe  nuudng  of  flax  is  a  more  Tital  article  than  the  rtrj  bread  we  hare  been 
qpeakmg  of,  and  is  to  the  last  decree  necessary  to  our  subsistence,  as  the  great 
source  from  whiehy  hj  doe  industry,  we  may  hope  for  safety  and  ease,  and  perfa^ 
in  time  for  plenty  and  prosperity.  It  is  our  chief  staple  commodity,  and  so 
benettcial  tiiat  (berfdes  tiie  large  encouragements  girenby  the  linen  Board),  in  the 
common  metliodf  of  worldng  it  up,  we  reckon  an  acre  of  flax  will  produce  30/. 
and  employ  six  hands  oompletsly ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  spun  and  wore  in  the 
finest  hollands,  cambrics,  and  laces,  itsTslne  improres  to  an  immense  degree.  It 
has  also  this  great  adrantage,  that  we  can  nerer  run  too  mnda  into  it,  it  being 
certain,  that  if  we  could  export  to  tiie  Tsfaie  of  a  million  a  ymt  more  tiian  we  do, 
we  should  nerer  want  a  mailnt  for  it  in  Gnat  Britain  akiie  s  to  whidh  by  croH^ 
the  Channel  in  a  few  hours,  we  import  it  custom  free,  when  aU  other  natioBs  pay 
considemUe  duty,  after  a  tidioas  naTigation.  It  hM  Mit  so pvDdigiowin fiv- 
gresB  among  us  within  thMt  ttdriy  yean,  that  iM  MM(  ts&k  a  UMii  iHlDi  bht 
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mukyOn  being  paid  for  his  flmx  crop  by  his  laDdkxni,«pcm  im4h» 
ke  heaped  blessings,  emigrated  to  America;  in  iket,  immedi* 
atel J  strove  to  rise  from  the  degraded  condition  of  «  Ma^o 


500,000^.  per  annum  clear  hy  k,  and  if  it  goes  on,  will  provide  tolenbly  fbr  all 
our  poor,  and  turn  the  burthen  of  a  large  fiunQy  to  a  blessing  to  the  parents,  hj 
the  hdp  and  assutanoe  their  women  and  children  will  ailbrd  them.  It  will  tfiere- 
ion  be  our  interest  to  posh  this  basiiieiB  n  fiv  ms  we  eaa  cany  it  wHb  all 
opedition ;  for,  flourishing  as  it  is,  we  all  know  that  it  and  onr  pitwpeiity  eveij 
year  depends  on  the  caprice  of  the  seas  and  winds,  and  the  good  win  of  fordgiiers 
nd  rirals  too,  who,  we  find  by  fatal  experieaoe,  often  aead  us  deeityed  seed.  As 
this  makm  our  oonditum  extremely  praoarions,  and  ow  paying  aO,(MNML  for  aeed 
and  undressed  flax,  makes  it  still  more  necessary  for  us  to  put  oursehes  out  of  so 
uneasy  a  state  of  dependence,  we  ought  at  least  to  endeaTOur  to  supply  oanitwm 

heme  with  seed  and  flax  enough  for  our  own  I'o—iiitfcw.  it  has  bom 
puted,  that  about  three  thousand  acres  more  would  fully  anpply  thew  tw^articlfla  ; 
and  when  once  that  is  accomplished,  and  that  vast  drain  to  foreigners  cut  off,  we 
may  consider  how  can  best  extend  tfan  manuAtctofe  Into  Ihe  west  and  soetbeRi 
parts  of  Iieland,  where  it  is  theag^  there  aie  at  least  mm  hmminii  A&watmd  idle 
hands,  chiefly  women  and  children,  who  may  be  employed  in  it  to  our  and  their 
great  advantage.  About  sixteen  thousand  acres  more  woaU  answer  the  great  end, 
asidmateesamosthappypeople---  apeat4eaourisidiy%yenr#w«indeBtij  and 
the  friendship  of  Great  Britsin ;  and  if  onoe  Muoater  end  Connanght  set  UMir 
hands  to  this  desirable  work,  and  would  employ  their  rich  lands,  not  only  in  the 
hemp,  but  in  raising  ^az  and  flax-seed  for  tiie  north,  and  by  degtees  would  woric 
up  oar  coarser  linens,  where  less  skill  and  experience  is  neoessaqrt  ^  nwd  net 
doubt  to  see  it  accomplished.  Nay,  in*  time  we  may  hope  to  fnimsh  linseed  te 
the  oil-mills  in  England,  if  we  do  not  set  up  enough  of  our  own ;  for  as  it  is  known 
that,  at  the  lowest  Takuttion,  an  acre  of  flax  will,  with  tiie  seed,  gire  ten  poends 
dear  of  all  charges,  and  will  the  same  season  give  a  crop  of  clover  too,  it  is  very 
likely  that  most  people  will  in  time  cheerfully  fall  into  it,  especially  in  those  parts 
that  lie  near  to  the  sea  or  navigable  rivers,  who  can  easily  cxpett  their  Sax  or 
seed  to  Dublin  or  ether  markets.  The  Imth  is,  the  prosperity  ef  Irdand  dspeMie 
se  mxksk  on  the  general  spreading  of  our  linen  bosinesB,  that  if  esery  penan  weee 
ehliged  by  law  to  sow  an  acre  of  flax  for  every  hnndned  or  hnndred  end  ifty  eeree 
ef  ecmble-lend  he  held;  and,  to  go  yet  farther,  if  every  person  wte  sowed  ton  noeei 
was  allowed  five  shillings  per  acre  from  his  landlord,  end  to  pay  natiihe  far  thesa, 
I  do  not  see  hnt  it  would  prove  of  vast  service  to  this  kingdem  wiihont  i^ynriog 
onr  clergy.'' — M^Bciiont  mmd  MemttUiotu pryper^ 4he  HwrnHtmem  ^Jrrimi, 
^  Oe  iate  Dr.  Madden,  •/ iJke  M^pal  DuUm  S^nei^,  p.  115. 

' <  In  the  cnhifntien  of  flex,  we  ought  to  make  use  only  of  onr  riitet,  ilTong^, 
nKllowcst  losnv,  end  those  inoliniif^  to  clays  piiefenMy  to  all  et^^  Weenght 
to  mamue,  fidlow,  and  labour  enr  gronnds  for  flax  with  efonl  care  as  we  4e  for 
wiMat,  if  we  deaire  «  foM  crop. 

^  We  shoeld  eow  enr  sesd  e«ly  in  April,  rate  thhi  thnn  lUok,  and  ea 
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peasuit.  Thk  is  an  instance  of  what  a  good  landlord  may 
aecomplialu  YoawUlhearof  noeffcirtsoftUsknidtonistraot 
and  improve^  and  better  tke  eondition  of  the  peasantry  at 


ridges,  firom  twenty  to  nxtj  feet  broad,  and  with  or  without  trenches,  aa  the 
ground  is  moist  or  dry,  and  should  change  both  our  seed  and  soil  as  often  as 

W«CSB. 

"  We  should  choose  ihe  shortest,  plumpest,  thickest,  oiliest,  hesrnest  seed,  ai  « 
br^ht  brown  colour,  and  that  which  sinks  soonest  in  water,  or  blazes  or  crackles 
fli  fcw,  u  the  best.  We  should  aerer  ^uek  it  tOl  it  is  fbB  ripe,  and  the  seed 
alnost  aheddinf.  and  then  not  to  slack  the  iaz,  b«t  i^le  and  water  it  without 
delay.  As  to  the  directions  of  sowing  clover  some  days  after  the  flax-seed  as  we 
do  after  oats,  or  as  to  rolfing  the  ground  when  dry,  weeing  it  carefully,  and 
i^paEBtmg  the  coarw  and  tee  tax  in  die  pndlfaig  and  watarng  it,  SB^ 
of  thelikenaturet  I  dMMsetooBit  them,  andrefiw  the  reader  to  flMstciKkMS  and 
useful  tracts  where  they  are  more  fully  set  forth." — Ibid.  p.  116. 

^  At  the  time  the  fbx  is  taken  out  of  the  steep,  all  tbe  rivulets  in  the  country 
are  stnntl^impngBilad  with  the  eontante  of  isz  holes ;  and  ttoae  ttroi^^ 
whose  lands  such  riirulets  pas8»  would  do  wdl  to  turn  the  stream,  where  it  can  be 
done,  over  their  after  grass,  or  use  it  in  watering  their  cabbages,  turnips,  &c.,  the 
advantages  of  which  woidd  soon  be  perceivable.  The  richness  of  flax-water  is 
fully  sbowB  by  the  growth  aad  colour  of  grasa  where  flax  has  been  tpnad  to 
dry.  I  have  seen  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  oats  upon  land,  irrigated  with  flax- 
water,  although  a  second  crop,  which  shows  that,  if  this  manure  was  preserved, 
one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  tte  growth  of  flax  would  be  removed.  All 
scientific  men  agree*  that  the  beat  manure  to  apply  to  land  is  that  wliich  rowlainii 
the  ingredients  which  the  crop  has  taken  from  the  soil;  flax-water,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  applied  to  flax -ground,  and  every  particle  of  liquid  should  be  pre- 
aerved  as  being  part  of  subitste  denied  from  the  soiL  If  principle  here 
alluded  to  is  correct,  how  con^iletely  does  it  prove  the  propriety  of  the  above 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  manure-heap ;  for  the  farm-yard  manure  is 
derived  fhmi  tiie  hay,  straw,  grain,  and  green  crop  used  by  the  stock,  aH  which 
have  been  derived  from  the  soil,  snd  therefore  iSkm  liquid  portion,  as  well  as  that 
which  the  sun  and  wind  extract,  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  as  much  as  any  other 
portion  whatever — and  indeed  more  so,  being  by  much  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  manure." — Btt&y  on  the  Improvement  of  Small  Farms,  by  William  Blacker, 
Esq.  p.  €0. 

The  great  complaint  made  against  the  extensive  cultivation  of  flax  is,  that  it 
leaves  nothing  behind  in  the  way  of  straw  for  manure ;  but  I  am  well  convinced, 
if  the  practice  was  adopted  of  wafciiag  the  flax-ground  witii  tiie  water  in  t^udi 
the  crop  had  been  steeped,  it  wovld  CBable  the  land  to  gtva  any  other  erop  in 
succession,  or  would  secure  a  most  abundant  crop  of  clover  (which  should  always 
be  sowed  with  it),  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of  wheat  afterwards.  Tliis  practice  being 
pursued,  it  might  be  grown  to  a  ytry  eoHidbnMe  eortaitwilhoiit  injury  to  the 
soil,  should  aaydkaii«a  of  oKUBiftH^pi  %"«p-iWd:  p.  72. 
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Derrynane.  Yet  such  is  Irish  "  patriotism/'  that  Sir  Richard 
O'Donneii,  and  many  like  him,  labour  for  their  coantrjmen 
like  true  patriots,  unregarded  and  unnoticed,  whilst  the 
Derrynane  man  without  one  iota  of  desert,  with  a  tenantry 
living  neglected  like  savages,  is  bepraised  usque  ad  nauseam 
as  "  the  saviour  of  his  country." 

Belfast  is  the  chief  export  market  for  the  linens  and  cam- 
brics manufactured  in  Ireland.  This  trade,  though  declining 
some  years  back,  is  now  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  from  the 
improvements  in  the  growth  of  flax,  in  the  machinery  ibr 
spinning  yarn,  and  in  the  different  processes  of  the  manu/ae- 
ture  of  the  fibre  into  cloth,  a  piece  of  linen  of  any  description 
can  now  be  laid  down  by  the  Irish  manufacturer  to  compete 
with  any  other  in  the  world,  in  both  cheapness  and  quality. 
The  manufacture  of  cambric  for  handkerchiefs  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waringstown  and 
Lurgan,  within  17  miles  of  Belfast  This  manufacture  of 
cambric  is  principally  for  the  home  market,  and  the  coarser 
qualities  have  superseded  French  goods ;  and  I  am  assured 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  cambrics  sold 
in  England  as  French  goods,  are  the  produce  of  the  Irish  . 
loom.  Damasks  for  table-cloths,  napkins,  &c.,  have  also  been 
brought  to  great  perfection,  and  have  nearly  supplanted  this 
description  of  German  goods.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  these  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Ardoyne. 

I  was  politely  shown  through  the  warehouses  of  Messrs. 
John  Curell  and  Sons,  and  of  Messrs.  Sadler,  Fenton,  and 
Co.,  in  the  White  Linen-hall.  Every  description  of  linen 
manufacture  was  shown  to  me,  made  up  for  export  to  the 
markets  of  Mexico,  Peru,  China,  the  West  Indies,  the  East 
Indies,  Italy,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  home  consumption.  This 
is  what  Ireland  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of.*    By  her 


*  "  Ererj  one  knows  who  has  thonght  at  aU  on  the  subject,  ihat  our  ezpovted 
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enterprise,  her  ingenuity,  and  her  indastry,  here  were  the 
evidences  of  employment  for  her  sons,  paid  for  by  every 
country.  But  to  whom  is  the  credit  due  for  all  this  ?  To  the 
much-reviled  Saxons  who  people  the  north,  who  create  this 
trade.  The  Saxons  can  well  afford  to  be  reviled  by  the 
patriots"  of  Conciliation-hall. 

In  1835,  about  3,000,0002.  worth  of  linen  and  flax  were 
exported  from  Belfast ;  and  the  value  of  these  exports  has 
since  much  increased.  The  chief  exports  are  linen,  yarn, 
ftax,  tow,  and  provisions.* 

There  are  also  ten  cotton-spinning  factories  in  Belfast  and 
its  neighbourhood.  The  yarn  spun  is  partly  shipped  to  the 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  manufactories,  and  partly  woven 
by  handlooms  or  powerlooms  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
women  employed  in  these  mills  earn  from  3s.  to  6s.  per 
week. 


manufiictaresy  bring  vBstly  more  profit  to  U8,  and  are  infinitelj  more  advantageous 
to  the  kingdom,  than  our  beef,  tallow,  hides,  wool,  com,  &c. ;  and  as  those  of  our 
linen  are  the  great  stay  and  support  of  this  island,  whoever  wishes,  or  at  least 
deserves  to  be  supported  in  it,  must,  even  for  his  own  sake  and  to  help  his 
tenants,  do  his  utmost  to  spread  a^d  increase  them.'' — Re/lectiont  and  Retolu- 
Hons  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland  f  by  the  late  Dr.  Madden^  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society y  p.  18. 

*  The  provision  trade  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  trade  of  Belfast,  there 
being  ten  or  fifteen  large  establishments  for  curing  beef  and  pork,  and  the  value 
of  these  articles  exported  to  England  and  Scotland  was,  in  1835,  906,587/.  ;  now 
it  is  fully  1 ,200,000/.  The  bones,  sinews,  &c.,  produced  in  these  and  the  slaughter- 
houses, are  economised  for  the  useful  purposes  of  being  converted  into  bone-dust 
and  glue. 

The  great  quantities  of  limestone-rock  which  occur  under  the  basaltic  forma- 
tion of  this  part  of  Ulster,  furnish  a  valuable  manure  for  the  neighbourhood,  and 
for  export  to  the  sister  countries,  and  a  railway  from  the  Cave-hill  brings  about 
300,000  tons  annually  to  the  quays  for  shipment.  Gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  is 
also  found,  and  there  is  a  steam-mill  for  converting  it  into  the  plaster  of  Paris,  so 
extensively  used  for  ceilings  of  houses  and  for  manure.  There  are  three  manu- 
factories of  tiles ;  and  as  the  clay  is  peculiarly  good  for  making  bricks,  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  latter  are  used  for  building.  There  are  also  two  large  glass- 
houses at  full  work. 

Rope-works,  manufiustories  of  canvas,  ofl-mills,  and  paint-inills,  are  tU  required 
for  the  fopply  of  the  numerous  shipping. 
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The  port  of  Belfiust  has  also  a  very  extensire  ahipping 
iBtorest,  and  the  trade  of  the  port  is  rapidlj  rising  into  great 
importance.  B^mtryy  we  see,  creates  capital  for  anything  ; 
it  is  in  fact  the  germ  of  wealth.  There  is  both  a  Tcry  large 
coasting  and  foreign  trade ;  in  the  latt^  department,  Bel&st 
exceeds  any  of  the  other  Irish  ports.  In  1844,  the  nuodber 
of  vessels  and  their  registered  tonnage  that  cleared  out  of  the 
three  principal  Irish  ports  for  foreign  conntriea^  ezcliiai¥e  of 
British  colonies,  were,  Belfitft  73,  tonnage  18,844  ;  Dublin 
82,  tonnage  12,792 ;  Cork  30,  tonnage  5,^45. 

The  coasting  trade  has  also  steadily  increased,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table : — 

nrWAKDS.  0UTWAmD9. 

No.  of  No.  of 

Veasels.  ToBBsge.  VesselB.  Tonnage. 

1842  3,671  345,035  1,396  189,800 

1843  3,757  363,137  1,547  220,421 

1844  4^385  434,999  1,725  264,220 

Many  Belfast  vessels  are  also  employed  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  England.  The  comparafcrre  increase  of  the  shipping 
interest  of  Bel&st,  as  compared  with  the  chief  Irish  ports, 
from  1797  (three  years  before  the  Union),  and  since  to  1842, 

is  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 

1797tol799.   1824ID18SS.    1833tol835.  184Stel842. 


Tons. 

Tors. 

Tons. 

Belftst  .  .  . 

13,062 

48,511 

81,322 

148^809 

Dublin  .  .  . 

33,485 

54,821 

70,405 

84,749 

Cork  .... 

13,424 

17,101 

56,751 

101,949 

Wsterford  . 

8,929 

12,362 

34,345 

60,346 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  Belfast  has  increased  the 
most  rapidly,  in  its  shipping,  of  any  Irish  port,  and  that  it 
has  now  the  greatest  amount  of  tonnage  of  any  Irish  port.* 


*  The  foUowi^  return  shows  the  conparatiYe  exports  from  BelAtft  tnd  Dobfin 
for  the  year  ending  the  Ist  of  August  1845  : — 
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It  may  be  an  instructive  lesson,  too,  for  violent  Hepealers  to 
look  at  its  tonnage  before  the  Union — that  "  blight  to  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland"  (!)  and  what  it  is  now.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  increase  in  the  shipping  trade  of  the  four  principal 
ports  of  Ireland,  in  a  period  of  forty-seven  years,  and  almost 
entirely  since  the  Union,  has  been — from  Belfast,  136,747 
tons;  Cork,  87,925  tons;  Dublin,  61,257  tons;  Waterford, 
61,417  tons.*    In  the  year  1844  there  entered  the  port  of 

From  Belfast.      From  Dublin. 

Pork,  tierces   7,906. .   257 

Pork,  barrels  11,430   

Bacon,  bales  29,419..  1,564 

Butter,  firkins  41,658   1,187 

Butter,  crocks  41,760   

Lard,  cwts  27,381  1,027 

Beef,  tierces   1.958  3,317 

Hams,  hogsheads  4,820   ■ 

Wheat,  barrels  24,672  5,733 

Oats,  barrels  35,362   36,990 

Barley,  barrels  3.335  485 

Linen,  boxes  44 ,7  78  — 

Flour,  sacks  13,529   7,400 

Hay,  bales  20,076   

Pigs  3,690..    

Cows   .7,222   

Whiskey,  puncheons  3,734  447 

Potatoes,  cwts  69,635   

Oatmeal,  sacks    9,050 

Porter,  hogsheads    26,247 

Porter,  barrels    10,922 

Porter,  half  barrels     78,678 

*  Another  remarkable  evidence  of  the  increase  of  civilisation  and  prosperity  in 
Ireland,  since  its  union  with  this  country,  is  its  increase  in  post-towns,  post-office 
communication,  and  improved  means  of  travelling. 

The  number  of  post-towns  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1742  was        .       .  114 

„  1765  ...       .  121 

1776      ...  141 
ff  „  „  1778  .       .       .       .  193 

1799      ...  253 
1801  ....  274 
There  are  at  present  (1846)  800  post-offices.    In  1776  the  average  was  4|  to 
each  county ;  it  is  now  25.    Since  the  Union,  the  increase  on  the  whole  country 
exceeds  500. 
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Belfast  3,655  vessels,  measuring  445,537  tons  (nearly  equal 
to  Liverpool  in  1812),  being  an  excess  over  the  previous  year 
of  1843  of  285  vessels,  and  82,499  tons,  say  nearly  83,000 


The  following  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  post-offices  in  the  sereral 
of  Ireland  in  1776 : — 


Louth 

2 

Brought  forward 

C6 

Antrim 

.  9 

Westmcath 

3 

Down 

12 

Dublin 

.  2 

Deny 

.  4 

King's  county  . 

5 

Donegal  . 

3 

Queen's  county  . 

.  2 

Tyrone 

.  4 

Kildarc  . 

.  11 

Fermanagh 

2 

Wicklow 

.  4 

Monaghan  . 

.  3 

Carlow 

2 

Armagh  . 

4 

Wexford 

.  4 

Cavan  .... 

.  6 

Kilkenny 

5 

Clare 

2 

Longford 

.  4 

Waterford  . 

.  3 

Sligo 

1 

Cork 

.  12 

Kerry  .... 

.  2 

Leitrim  . 

1 

Limerick 

2 

Galway 

.  6 

Tipi>erary 

.  7 

Roscommon 

5 

141 

Carry  forward  . 

66 

Average,  4^. 

In  an  old  almanac  of  1742,  is  the  following  announcement :  —  *'  Mr.  James 
Smith's  new  stage-coach  sets  out  from  the  Unicorn  in  Capel-street  for  Belfast'* — 
(one  hunilred  and  one  English  mUes  distant) — "  every  Monday,  and  from  Bel£ut 
every  Thursday. 

In  winter,  it  takes  three  days,  and  leaves  Dublin  at  eight  and  Belfast  at  seven 
in  the  morning.  In  summer,  it  will  only  take  two  days,  and  set  oat  from  each 
place  about  five  in  the  morning.  This  coach  will  always  run  with  aix  able 
horses." 

Again,  in  1788, — *'  The  Drogheda  Balloon  post-coach — proprietor,  Edward 
Hammond — from  Hammond's,  the  Boot  Inn,  Xo.  2,  Bolton-street,  Dublin,  to 
Hanton's  in  Drogheda"  (twenty-eight  English  miles  distant),  **sets  out  at  nini» 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  summer  and  winter,  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday ; 
goes  through  in  one  day;  leaves  Drogheda  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday; 
fare  for  passengers,  7#.  Oirf." 

But  the  post-office  expresses  in  the  same  year  are  still  more  indicative  of  the 
9hwne88  of  the  times  : — 

*'  EXPRESSKS. 

*'  Private  expresses  may  be  forwarded  from  the  general  post-office,  Dablin,  to 
any  part  of  Ireland  on  paying  Ad,  br.  per  mile,  and  CJ.  to  the  horn  at  eachat^ge. 
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tons  of  excess  in  one  year.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  Cos- 
toms*  duties  received  at  Belfast  have  averaged  upwards  of 
360,000t  a  year. 

The  continual  cry  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  is  for 
the  Government  to  do  this  and  for  the  Government  to  do 
that — to  give  bounties,  to  assist,  to  lend  money  for  every 
object.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  vast  prosperity,  the 
Government  has  never  advanced  to  Belfast  or  to  its  people 
one  farthing.  They  have  struggled  on  unaided,  and  by  the 
force  of  their  own  energy,  enterprise,  and  industry,  have 
achieved  their  own  prosperity  and  importance.  The  esta- 
blishment of  joint-stock  banks  has  much  aided  the  mer- 
chants, spinners,  and  manufacturers  in  their  enterprise.  The 
average  circulation  of  the  joint-stock  banks  of  Belfast  is 
836,000/.,  and  their  subscribed  capital  is  2,000,000/. 

The  savings  bank,  too,  shows  in  the  number  and  amounts 
of  the  deposits  an  increasing  prosperity.  There  were  received 
from  depositors, — 

£      s.  d. 

In  the  year  ending  the  20th  of  November,  1 844 ..  42,7 1 1    8  1 
Do.  1845..  48,685  16  1 

The  balance  due  to — 

5,685  Depositors  on  20th  November,  1844,  was. .  123,883  17  9 
6,576  Depositors     Do.  1845,      ..139,986    3  5 

Leaving  a  total  increase  of  deposits  >  ^i^joao    r  q 
for  the  year  1845  of   \  ^lb,J02   o  b 

The  deposits  of  two-thirds  of  tliese  depositors  do  not 
exceed  20/.,  and  the  most  numerous  class  of  depositors  are 
female  servants. 

I  have  not  space  to  say  much  of  the  town  of  Belfast. 


with  the  usual  fees  ;  and  also  from  Dublin  to  London  for  4/.  18*.  Ad. ;  to  Chester, 
21.  2*.  lOrf.  ;  to  Liverpool,  2/.  17*.  dd. ;  to  Glasgow,  5/.  ;  to  Edinburgh, 
5/.  6*.  Ad. 

F  ' 
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Including  the  Ballymacanett  side  of  the  river,  its  population 
is  about  100,000.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  in  every 
respect  extremely  like  one  of  our  best  English  towns.  There 
is  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hospital, 
a  surgical  hospital,  a  lying-in  hospital,  a  Lancasterian  school, 
a  charitable  society,  a  house  of  industry,  a  night  asylum  for 
the  destitute  poor,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  philosophical  society, 
a  literary  society,  a  choral  society,  an  academical  institution, 
and  various  other  societies,  among  its  public  institutions. 
The  commercial  building  is  a  fine  building,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  justly  proud  of  their  botanical  garden  and  brown 
and  white  linen  halls. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  is  wooded, 
pretty,  and  well  cultivated,  and  dotted  over  with  the  seats 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers ;  and  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry  and  artisans  are  everywhere  neat  and  comfortable 
looking.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  tenants' 
houses  on  the  estates  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  M.P.,  who 
is  everywhere  highly  spoken  of  as  a  landlord ;  and  also  on 
the  estate  of  Lord  DufFerin.  At  Bangor  I  visited  the  cottage 
of  William  Gibson,  a  tenant-farmer  of  the  latter  nobleman. 
This  man  began  life  as  a  farm  servant  in  1820,  with  6s.  a 
week  wages,  and  a  house  free.    He  now  rents  six  Cunning- 
ham acres  (eight  English  statute  acres)  of  land.    He  has 
reared  four  sons  and  three  daughters.    One  son  is  foreman 
to  a  tailor  in  Wokingham,  another  is  foreman  to  a  shoemaker 
in  Stafford,  a  third  son  is  just  out  of  his  apprenticeship  as 
a  tailor,  and,  as  the  mother  told  me  with  pride,  they  are 
"  making  a  scholar"  of  the  fourth  son.    A  cleaner  cottage  I 
never  saw.  The  three  daughters  were  working  in  the  cottage 
at  embroidering  ladies'  collars,  at  which  they  earn  5s.  a 
week  each,  and  pay  their  father  for  their  support.  The  father 
pays  35s.  an  acre  rent,  has  four  cows  and  a  pig,  and  makes 
and  sells  butter.    The  cows  were  in  excellent  outhouses. 
The  cottage  had  four  rooms,  a  clock,  a  looking-glass,  a  sofa. 
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a  table,  with  an  oil-cloth  over  it ;  there  was  abundance  of 
crockery,  some  prints  on  the  walls,  a  bust  of  William  Pitt 
on  the  chimney-piece,  and  the  greatest  cleanliness  and  order. 
Contrast  this  with  Mr.  O'Connell's  "  comfortabiy-oflF"  six- 
acre  tenantry.  I  gave  the  good  woman  a  description  of  the 
way  in  which  the  peasantry  live  in  Kerry,  with  the  pig  and 
cows  in  the  house,  and  the  "  biler"  as  the  only  cooking 
apparatus.  "  Oh  dear !"  said  she,  "  I  could  not  live  so."  It 
was  evident  she  could  not. 

Most  of  the  girls  in  the  district  of  Bangor,  Newtownards, 
Killileagh,  and  Downpatrick  are  employed  in  embroidering 
muslin  collars.  The  muslin  is  sent  over  from  Glasgow  in  an 
unbleached  state,  and  stamped  with  a  pattern.  It  is  then 
distributed  by  agents  among  the  cottagers,  to  be  embroidered, 
and  is  afterwards  collected  by  them  and  returned  to  Glasgow. 
The  young  women  at  this  work  earn,  on  an  average,  \0d.  a 
day.  About  Waringstown  and  Lurgan  the  girls  are  employed 
in  hemstitching  and  weaving  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and  earn  about  the  same  rate  of  wages.  We  thus  see  that 
the  people  are  all  thoroughly  industrious  and  employed; 
and  as  the  reward  of  their  industry  they  live  in  comfort  and 
decency. 

The  landlords,  too,  generally  attend  to  the  duties  of  their 
position.  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  of  Belvoir-park,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  landlords  near  Belfast,  prevents  subdivision, 
and  thus  secures  a  respectable  tenantry,  who  can  live  in 
comfort.  If  there  is  more  than  one  son  the  rest  go  out  and 
learn  trades,  and  work  for  their  livelihoods  elsewhere.  There 
is,  however,  a  considerable  disposition  amongst  the  tenantry 
in  parts  of  the  county  to  subdivide  their  holdings,  and  sink 
into  the  same  condition  as  prevails  in  the  west.  This  ten- 
dency is  as  much  as  possible  prevented  by  the  landlords.  Lord 
Lurgan,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire  are  all  spoken  of  as  good  landlords. 

I  confess  that  this  is  an  inadequate  view  of  the  condM^An 
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of  the  people  of  this  district,  though,  1  believe,  an  accarate  one 
in  its  chief  outlines.  Generally  speaking  there  are  here  no  un- 
employed or  idle  people,  and  most  of  the  people  live  in  comfort 
In  that  trashy  compilation  of  sketches  of  the  characters  of 
traitors,  and  bombastic  nonsense.  Sir  Jonah  BarringtmCt 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation — one  of  the  many  books 
which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  wade  through  in  the  progress 
of  this  inquiry,  there  is  this  truth  :— "  What,"  he  asks,  "  sets 
one  nation  above  another,  but  the  soul  that  dwells  within 
her  ?"  What  is  it  but  "  the  soul,"  the  indomitable  spirit,  the 
enterprize,  the  persevering  industry  of  England,  which  has 
made  her  the  first  among  nations  ?  It  is  the  same  soul" 
which  makes  Belfast  and  the  north  and  east  of  Ireland  tread 
in  her  footsteps  and  rival  her  in  the  race  of  ciyilization* 
Here  is  the  real  strength  and  the  pride  of  Ireland.  But 
beyond  these  few  northern  and  eastern  counties,  we  have  to 
consider  before  we  can  state  what  is  "  the  soul"  of  the  Irish 
nation  ? 

The  souF'  of  Ireland !  Is  it  not  a  lazy  and  an  apathetic 
soul a  soul  without  energy  or  enterprbe  ?  Is  it  not  a  sonl 
which  lolls  against  a  door-post,  or  leans  its  back  against  a 
wall  with  a  pipe  in  its  mouth  and  its  hands  in  its  breeches 
pockets?  Is  it  not  a  soul  which  is  content  to  live  with  a 
dunghill  under  its  nose  and  to  feed  with  its  pigs  ?  Is  it  not  a 
soul  which  always  has  a  want  which  prevents  it  doing*  any- 
thing, and  whose  greatest  want  is  industry  1  Is  it  not  a  soul 
which  is  content  to  see  its  hedges  down,  its  land  undrained 
and  unproductive,  its  home  a  hovel,  and  which  satisfies  itself 
with  a  complaint  of  poverty  ?  Is  it  not  a  beggarly,  a  boasting, 
and  a  fawning  soul  ?  Oh  Irishmen  !  drive  it  out  from  among 
you.  It  is  unworthy  of  your  fertile  country  and  of  your  own 
abilities.  Drive  it  out.  Exert  yourselves  and  you  will  prosper. 
Be  industrious  and  independent,  and  you  will  be  great  as  a 
people. 

If  taught  and  urged  on,  the  people  of  Ireland  hare  ercry 
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qualification  for  success.  But  they  are  like  a  rich  soil  uncul- 
tivated, which  grows  but  rank  weeds.  Partly  from  apathy, 
and  partly  from  neglect,  a  people  capable  of  accomplishing 
anything,  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  degradation.  Left  to  them- 
selves they  will  remain  stationary,  as  they  have  ever  done. 

In  Fynes  Morysons  Itinerary^  an  old  and  scarce  book 
which  describes  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  which  was  published  in  London  in  1617,  the  Irish  of  that 
day  are  thus  described: — "  Touching  the  meene  or  wild  Irish, 
it  may  truely  be  said  of  them  which  of  old  was  spoken  of  the 
Germans — namely,  that  they  wander  slovenly  and  naked 
and  lodge  in  the  same  house  (if  it  may  be  called  a  house) 
with  their  beasts."    (Part  iii.  p.  180.)    This,  their  condition 
220  years  ago  is  literally  their  condition  at  Derrynane 
and  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  generally  at  this 
moment.  Why?  Because  they  are  left  neglected,  untaught, 
and  unimproved,  and  of  themselves  it  is  not  their  cha- 
racter to  improve.     Should  not  this  be  a  lesson  to  the 
Government,  and  to  every  landed  proprietor  in  Ireland, 
and  instruct  them  what  course  it  is  their  duty  to  take 
towards  the  debased  and  neglected  Irish  peasant  ?    To  the 
honour  of  many  of  the  Irish  gentry,  they  do  make  efforts  to 
improve  the  peasantry.    It  is  such  men  who  deserve  to  be 
encouraged,  and  praised,  and  supported,  and  protected; 
whose  suggestions  ought  to  be  listened  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  barometer  (if  I  may  so  term  them)  and  true 
indication  of  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  Irish 
kingdom.    Belfast  is  a  better  guide  than  Conciliation-hall. 
But  in  the  fair  field  of  Ireland,  successive  Governments 
seem  to  attend  only  to  the  chirpings  of  the  grasshoppers, 
and  neglect  the  more  important  denizens  of  the  pasture. 
The  warnings  and  entreaties  of  the  magistracy  of  whole 
counties  are  neglected,  the  suggestions  of  the  real  patriots 
of  Ireland — of  those  who  strive  to  advance  and  improve 
her  are  unnoticed;  while  the  ;         f  pi  nbUe,  and  the 
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sordid  and  selfish  deceptions  and  boastings  of  characterless 
impostors,  whose  only  use  in  the  world  is  to  farnish 
examples  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of 
"  patriotism,"  as  being  "  the  last  refuge  of  scoandrels/'  arc 
attended  to,  treated  with  respect,  and  dealt  with  as  if 
rc})rcsenting  tlie  feelings  of  the  best  and  worthiest  men  in 
Ireland ! 

The  sooner  the  Government  undeceives  itself  in  these 
respects,  the  sooner  will  Ireland  be  tranquil  and  prosperous.* 


*  I  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  particulars  regarding  Newiy — » 
thriving  town  on  the  east  coast,  and  midway  between  Belfast  and  Dublin — vhich 
I  liavc  every  reason  to  believe  ore  correct : — 

*'  The  trade  of  Newry  has  very  rapidly  increased  of  late  years.  It  has  been 
much  kept  back  by  the  operation  of  the  late  Bank  of  Ireland  charter,  wliidi 
crippled  enterprise,  and  prevented  the  full  expansion  of  trade.  Since  the  Ist  of 
January  1846,  however,  two  other  banks  besides  the  Bank  of  Ireland — namely, 
the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Belfast  Banking  Company — have  opened 
branches  there,  and  already  afford  increased  monetary  accommodation.  The  town 
itself  has  great  natural  advantages,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  vaUej  of  the 
Kewry -water,  five  miles  from  the  head  of  Carlingford-bay,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  river  and  a  canal.  The  navigation,  to  which  GrOTemment 
has  given  large  sums,  was  formerly  much  impeded,  and  hitherto  yessels  of  matt 
than  two  hundred  tons  burthen  could  not  come  up  to  the  town.  Bat  now 
improvements,  under  Sir  John  Rennie  and  an  able  resident  engineer,  Mr.  John 
Kamsay,  have  been  made  so  as  not  only  to  promote  largely  the  commercial 
interests  of  Newry,  but  to  subserve  the  general  purposes  of  the  great  inland 
carrying  trade  through  the  richest  of  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Ulster.  The 
present  canal  terminates  at  Fathom,  one  mile  and  three  quarters  from  Newry; 
but  the  Newry  Navigation  Company  are  extending  it  two  miles  farther  seaward 
by  cutting  a  new  canal  from  Fathom  nearly  to  Narrow-water,  and  they  propose 
widening  the  loch  and  deepening  the  present  canal,  so  as  to  admit  steamen  of 
seven  hundred  tons  and  vessels  of  large  burthen  up  to  the  town.  Newry  enjoys  at 
present,  water-communication  by  means  of  the  Newry  canal,  the  Blackwater  river, 
Lough  Neagh,  and  the  Ulster  csinal,  with  Scarpa,  Portadoun,  Moy,  Dongannon, 
Caledon,  Monaghan,  Roslea,  Clones,  Lisnaskea,  Enniskillen,  &c.  In  addition 
to  these  means,  the  railroads  terminating  in  or  passing  through  the  town,  ior 
which  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  obtained,  will  greatly  extend  the  trade  of 
this  rising  town,  which,  with  enterprise,  may  probably  become  a  chief  shipi^ng 
port  from  Ulster  to  Liverpool  and  the  western  ports  of  England,  as  it  is  diireetly 
facing  Liverpool,  and  within  nine  hours'  sail  of  the  English  coast.  The  Newry 
and  Enniskillen  railroad  will  open  up  a  communication  with  Sligo  and  the  towns 
on  the  western  coasts  of  Ulster  and  Connaught,  and,  with  the  projected  contnma-i 
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tion  of  that  line  from  Newry  to  Carlingford,  terminating  widi  capacious  docks 
at  Greenore  Point,  approachable  by  steamers  at  every  time  of  tide,  will  bring 
Sligo  and  great  part  of  the  western  seaboard  of  Ireland,  with  all  the  intermediate 
towns,  Enniskillen,  Clones,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  &c.,  within  thirty  hours' travelling 
of  London.  The  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction,  and  the  projected  Armagh  and 
Londonderry  Junction,  will  connect  Newry  with  the  extreme  north  and  the  south 
of  Ireland,  and  will  enable  the  people  of  Derry,  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Moy,  &c., 
to  reach  London  many  hours  quicker  than  by  any  other  route. 

The  recent  inquiries  of  Captain  Washington,  the  Tidal-harbour  commissioner, 
have  revived  a  long  cherished  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  to  procure  the  deepening  of  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Car- 
lingford,  and  to  convert  the  harbour  into  a  port  of  refuge,  for  vessels  of  every 
burthen.  The  expense  of  this  has  been  estimated  by  the  Admiralty  officers  at  less 
than  50,000/. 

The  manufsctories  of  Newry  and  the  vicinity  are  cotton-mills,  linen-factories, 
and  spinning-factories,  along  the  river.  At  Bessbrook,  within  one  mile  and  a 
half  of  Newry,  where  there  is  water-power  capable  of  turning  all  the  machinery 
in  Ireland,  a  large  spinning-iactory  is  nearly  erected,  at  a  cost  (including 
machinery)  of  about  35,000/.  This  will  give  employment  to  about  one  thousand 
persons.  Newry  also  possesses  aU  the  appliances  of  a  very  extensive  linen  trade, 
being  the  centre  of  a  large  flax-growing  country — has  brass,  iron,  and  metal 
foundries,  spade  and  shovel  factories,  very  extensive  flour  and  oatmeal-mills, 
cordage-works,  coach-factories,  and  appliances  for  various  departments  of  manu- 
facture  connected  with  ship-building.  Ship -building  is  now  carried  on  here  with 
spirit.  The  retail  trade  is  very  extensive  and  flourishing.  The  sales  of  dairy  and 
agricultural  produce  in  the  town  are  very  large,  and  command  supplies  from  parts 
of  Louth,  from  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Down.  The  sales  of  butter  exceed  those  of  Belfast,  and  amount  to  upwards  of 
3,300  tons  a  year.  The  sales  of  agricultural  produce  in  1834-5  amounted  to  7,710 
tons  of  wheat,  3,G10  tons  of  barley,  and  23,850  tons  of  oats.  The  estimated 
-annual  amount  of  inland  carriage  io  the  town  consists  of  31,800  tons  for  exporta- 
tion, 11,000  tons  of  agricultural  produce  for  local  consumption  as  food,  100  tons 
of  exciseable  articles  not  received  by  direct  importation,  and  11,000  tons  of  stone, 
lime,  turf,  and  other  heavy  and  cheap  articles ;  and  the  carriage  /rom  the  town 
consists  of  32,300  tons  of  imported  goods,  18,G00  tons  of  coals,  &c.,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  breweries.  The  importation  of  flax-seed  is  extensive, 
employs  a  considerable  capital,  and  has  of  late  years  materially  increased.  The 
imports  of  that  article  this  year  (1846)  from  the  port  of  Riga  alone  is  12,399 
barrels,  and  large  quantities  from  Holland,  America,  and  England.  In  1835,  the 
exports  amounted  to  upwards  of  700,000/.,  consisting  of  com,  meal,  flour,  provi- 
sions, flax  and  tow,  feathers,  tobacco,  spirits,  linen,  eggs,  3,551  cows  and  oxen, 
898  horses,  200  sheep,  15,525  pigs,  and  miscellaneous  articles  estimated  at 
20,000/.  more.  In  the  same  year,  the  estimated  value  of  imports  exceeded 
800,000/.,  the  chief  items  of  which  were  coal,  culm,  iroo,  lead,  tin,  slates,  oak 
bark,  hops,  mahogany,  tallow,  hides,  ailiBi,oottcm,wooIlni,  and  linen  yam,  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  spices,  indigo,  henings,  mU,  ^tMmif  nB»  and  oCber  British 
and  fordgn  spirits,  cotton  sad  woolka  mhIhMM  ftjpkwWMqrt  budmve, 
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gUuH,  earthenware,  leather,  &c.  In  1836,  the  grow  recseipts  at  Hie  ciutoin-hoiiB 
wer«  58,806/.  The  diief  trade  of  the  port  is  wiUi  Lirerpool  aad  Glaagoiw,  hot  a 
coniiderable  trade  is  also  conducted  with  the  other  ports  of  Great  Britauiy  with 
British  America,  with  the  United  States,  with  the  Mediterranean,  with  TTilr  wi. 
with  Archangel,  Riga,  Memel,  and  all  the  ports  of  tiie  Baltic,  &c.  The  Teaseh 
registered  at  the  port  of  Newrj  in  December  1843  were  206  — '^"*g  Tnwrln,  of  an 
aggregate  bnrthen  of  11,358  tons,  and  two  large  steamers.  I>iixiiig  1843,  &b 
number  of  sailing  Tessels  arriving  inwards  coastwise  was  1,265,  of  63,854  tarn 
register,  and  the  nnmber  of  steam-Tessels  inwards  coastwise  was  155,  of  28,974 
tons.  Daring  tiie  same  year,  the  number  of  British  sailing  twcIb  mwards  fnm 
the  colonies  was  43,  of  6,945  tons,  and  from  foreign  ports  14,  of  2,953  tans ;  the 
number  of  foreign  yessels  inwards  from  foreign  ports  was  8,  of  1,913  totw.  la 
1844,  the  list  of  foreign  shipping  arriving  and  discharging  at  Newiy  contained  45 
vessels  of  aggregately  12,338  tons  register. 

The  Savings  Bank  was  established  in  1821  for  receiving  deposits  so  low  as  I#. 
It  has  continued  to  increase  steadily  till,  at  the  annual  settlement  on 
November  1845,  the  accounts  numbered  2,881,  amounting  to  98,373/.  lit.  7^ 
This  large  sum  is  principally  due  to  fEunners,  labourers,  artisans,  semnts,  ani 
persons  in  the  humble  ranks  of  life.  The  deposits  of  the  domestic  senrants 
amount  to  upwards  of  4,000/.  There  has  been  lately  erected  a  Tery  elegant  ni 
commodious  house,  in  which  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  bank,  at  a  coat  of 
upwards  of  2,500/. 

Many  of  the  observations  relative  to  the  social  and  intellectnal  <^**^ilition  of  As 
people  of  Belfast  are  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newry,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  geogra^fddcal  relation  of  the  two  places.  Tbe  agricoltQre  of  As 
district  lying  north-west  of  the  town  is  creditable,  and  is  to  he  attiibnted  partfy 
to  the  greater  industry  and  intelligence  of  its  population,  and  partly  to  die 
of  the  examples  of  such  landed-proprietors  as  Eari  Gosford  and  Colonid  Cloae^ 
and  to  the  supervision  of  such  agents  as  Mr.  Blacker,  the  latter  gentlanaa  liaviiv 
obtained  great  celebrity  for  successful  scientific  husbandry.* 


*  For  opinions  of  the  press  as  to  this  letter,  see  Appendix,  No.  22. 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

REVIEW  OF  REMEDIAL  MEASURES. 

Description  of  Dublin  snd  its  People  —  Reriew  of  previous  Letters  —  Remedial 
Measures— Want  of  Industry,  but  partly  the  fault  of  the  People— Thdr  want  of 
Knowledge  and  opportunities  of  Industry  the  fault  of  the  Higher  Classes— No 
Middle  Class  in  the  Country  — The  Upper  Classes  embarrassed,  or  driven  out 
by  apprehension  of  violence — Abolish  the  class  of  Middlemen — Raise  the  tone 
of  Society,  and  thus  prevent  gross  mismanagement  of  Estates,  which  would  not 
then  be  borne— Facilitate  the  transfer  of  encumbered  Estates— Compel  the  sale 
of  Property  by  Law,  when  the  interest  of  Mortgages  upon  it  is  not  paid,  instead 
of  appointing  Receivers  in  Chancery — Resolutely  put  down  Outrages  and  punidi 
Crime— Put  a.  stop  to  Agitation  of  every  kind— Suppress  Trade  Combinations 
— Instances  of  their  evil  effecta— Their  injury  to  the  Fishing  Trade— Insure  a 
Tenant  Payment  for  his  Improvements— Undertake  Public  Works— Cultivate^ 
Wastes,  and  teach  Agriculture  by  Model  Farms — Attend  to  reasonable  Appli- 
cations for  Assistance — Pay  the  Priesthood — Conclusion. 

Dublin,  January  6. 

It  would  scarcely  be  compatible  with  the  object  of  my 
letters  to  give  a  minutely  detailed  description  of  the  metro- 
polis of  Ireland.  It  has  most  of  the  features  of  great 
cities — many  of  their  advantages  and  most  of  their  vices; 
much  of  their  magnificence,  and  all  their  squalid  misery 
and  want.  A  rapid  glance  at  its  leading  features  may  not, 
however,  be  without  interest.  Without  the  pretensions  to 
the  natural  advantages  of  position  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin  in 
many  respects  rhrals  the  Seotah  metropolis.  Its  public 
bnildings  are  wmgMm  mtm-ftak  adjoining  it 
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unrivalled.    As  a  town,  for  the  most  part,  its  streets  are 
wide  and  regularly  built,  and  its  principal  streets  contain 
good   houses.     It  possesses,  also,  some  very  handsome 
squares.    On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  parts  of  the  town 
surpass  the  United  Kingdom  in  misery  and  wretchedness. 
There  is  a  district  called  "The  Liberty,"  compared  with 
which  St.  Giles'  in  London  is  a  kind  of  paradise.  The 
houses  there  are  let  in  rooms  to  what  are  termed  "  room- 
holders,"  and  as  many  as  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  people, 
— beggars,  thieves,  and  prostitutes, — men,  women,  and 
children,  have  been  counted  as  thus  dwelling  in  one  house. 

The  character  of  the  people  of  Dublin,  both  as  it  strikes 
a  stranger,  and  as  given  by  themselves,  is  one  of  contented, 
self-satisfied  mediocrity.  The  first  aim  of  a  shopkeeper,  as 
soon  as  his  business  will  keep  him,  is  to  start  a  horse  and 
car.  He  enjoys  himself ;  mixes  business  and  pleasure  very 
equally,  struggles  to  keep  up  his  horse  and  car,  and  dies 
poor,  leaving  his  son  the  same  course  before  him.  He 
rarely  rises  above  his  position ;  and  his  shop  continues  one 
of  mediocre  character.  In  England  a  shopkeeper  minds 
his  business  while  he  is  at  it,  and  retires  with  a  fortune  to  his 
country-] J ouse  and  his  carriage,  and  leaves  his  son  a  wealthy 
man.  He  almost  invariably  rises  in  the  scale  of  society. 
In  Dublin,  the  professional  man  keeps  his  hunter,  and 
sometimes  his  beagles.  He  enjoys  life,  and  leaves  it  much 
as  he  commenced  it  In  England,  the  professional  man 
is  a  slave  to  his  profession ;  but  he  gains  reputation,  wealth, 
and  a  high  position.  The  streets  of  Dublin  have  a  jaunting- 
car,  pleasure-taking,  careless  look.  The  streets  of  any 
town  in  England  of  similar  magnitude  have  a  bustling, 
business-like,  wealthy  look.  The  carriages  of  Dublin  are 
eminently  remarkable  for  "  shabby  gentility;"  the  carriages 
of  any  similar  community  in  England  impress  you  always 
either  with  the  character  of  luxurious  wealth  per  se,  or  of 
unmistakable  aristocratic  bearing  and  wealth.   As  a  city, 
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Dabliii  possesses  many  advantages  which  would  seem  to 
mark  it  out  for  the  residence  of  men  of  wealth.  It  has  fine 
scenery,  excellent  sea-bathing,  good  markets,  and  good 
houses;  as  a  residence,  however,  sought  for  by  this  class,  it 
ranks  much  below  Edinburgh. 

The  object  of  my  letter  to-day,  is  not,  however,  to  write 
a  dissertation  on  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  to  endeavour  to 
take  a  calm  review  of  my  five  months'  tour  in  Ireland,  now 
drawing  to  a  close. 

I  have  just  finished  a  careful  examination  of  the  numerous 
letters  which  I  have  written  to  you  from  Ireland,  having 
entered  on  that  examination  anxious  to  refresh  my  memory 
with  the  impressions  which  those  letters  contained,  prompted 
by  each  locality  from  which  they  were  written.  I  assure 
you  that  I  rise  from  the  task  depressed  by  the  almost 
unvarying  evidence  which  they  bear  of  neglected  capa- 
bilities, of  want  of  energy,  enterprise  and  industry — of 
misery  and  degradation.  To  grapple  with  these  monster 
evils  is  indeed  a  terrible  task;  but  these  are  the  evils 
with  which  the  Government  must  grapple  if  it  hopes  to 
see  Ireland  no  longer  a  stumbling-block  and  a  diflSculty — 
alike  the  weakness  and  the  disgrace  of  the  empire. 

Want  of  employment  is  the  first  superficial  want  which  ^, 
presents  itself.     It  is,  however,  a  want  which  is  more 
imaginary  than  real.    Employment  abounds;  but  there  is 
the  want  of  energy  and  the  want  of  industry  to  set  about 
finding  employment. 

Wiant  of  capital  to  give  employment  is  the  first  cry  with 
which  you  are  met,*    But  it  is  enterprise  and  industry 

*  **  Capital  is  wanting/'  says  M.  Beaumont ;  the  terror  which  reigns  in  the 
country  drives  it  fisirther  away.  Industry  alone  could  raUe  from  indigence  the 
multitude  of  cottiere  that  contend  for  the  land;  and  capital,  without  which  no 
industry  is  possible,  has  fled  from  poor  Ireland  for  trer.** — Ireland,  Social, 
Political,  tttul  ReligUnu,  by  M.  Beaumont,  toL  i.  p.  312* 

But  M.  Beaumont  has  forgot  to  teU  vt  wImit  '>»>^  matom  from.  It  does  not 
drop  in  bulk  from  the  douds.  WithBOrtI  —^*Wktt  means  are 
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which  create  capital.  Capital  is  wealth  accumulated;  and 
wealth  can  increase  only  in  proportion  as  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  the  community  is  greater  than  its  coDsumption. 
Labour  is  the  first  price — ^the  original  purchase-money 
which  was  paid  for  all  things.  "  Laboor  is  the  source  of 
all  wealth/'*  It  is  then  to  the  want  of  industry  that  we 
must  attribute  the  want  of  capital. 

But  the  statesman  will  ask,  almost  in  despair,  How  can 
you  make  a  nation  industrious  which  is  steeped  in  apathy 
and  laziness  ?"  It  is  the  business  of  a  statesman  to  try :  and 
the  task  is  worthy  of  a  statesman. 

It  is  at  once  conceded  that  the  Government  cannot  find 
employment  for  a  nation.  Employment  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  must  spring  from  the  people.  That  which 
the  Government  can  do  only,  is  to  aid  the  people,  to 
stimulate  them,  to  lead  them,  to  protect  them  in  linking 
emplojrment. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  are  these  things  to  be  done? 

I  know  the  appearance  of  egotism — the  seeming  presomp- 
tion — of  writing  to  you  what  may  be  done  to  reclaim  a 
people.  There  arc  quacks  in  abundance,  each  with  his 
nostrum ;  I  may  be  esteemed  a  quack.  After,  however, 
#  having  been  all  over  Ireland — after  having  written  on  ereiy 
subject  which  is  talked  of  in  it,  and  prepared  laborious  details 
on  every  subject — after  having  had  no  common  advantages, 
having  always  had  the  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  best 
informed  society  in  each  town  and  county,  I  humbly  submit 
to  you  the  opinions  which  I  have  formed.  I  believe  them 
to  be  well-founded — test  them  ;  if  you  find  them  worthless, 
reject  them. 

there  of  becoming  rich  in  a  country  where  commerce  and  industry  are  dead?" 
Industry  will  create  commerce ;  both  united  will  create  riches  and  wealth, 
wealth  accumulated  is  capital,  and  capital  re-acts  in  promoting;  the  industry  which 
created  it    But  the  first  step  in  this  ladder  is  industry,  without  which  we  can 
advance  no  further  ;  and  the  people  of  Ireland  have  little  industry. 
*  Adam  Smith. 
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The  want  of  indastry  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  but 
partly  their  fault.  It  is  partly  owing  to  their  natural  dis- 
position, and  partly  to  their  want  of  knowledge,  and  the 
want  of  opportunity  of  being  industrious. 

Again,  the  want  of  knowledge  and  the  want  of  opportuni- 
ties of  being  industrious  are  faults  which  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  It  is  for  them  to  guide 
and  teach  those  below  them,  and  find  them  the  opportunities 
of  industry. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  l^ardly  what  can  be  termed  a 
"  middle  class"  in  the  country,  looking  at  it  as  a  whole. 
The  middle  class  man  in  England  is  the  most  useful  member 
of  society;  along  with  considerable  physical  activity  and 
exertion,  he  is  perpetually  striving  with  all  the  energies  of 
his  mind  to  accomplish  some  useful  object  which  gives 
employment  and  creates  wealth.  He  is  either  a  merchant, 
a  manufacturer,  a  farmer,  or  a  shopkeeper.  Each  gives  his 
energies  and  his  skill  to  make  the  business  in  which  he  is 
engaged  succeed.  Excepting  parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  principal  towns,  the  middle  class  man 
in  Ireland  is  what  is  termed  a  "  middleman" — a  perfectly 
useless  drone,  apeing  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  class 
above  him,  living  on  a  profit-rent,  which  he  neither  uses  skill 
nor  exertion  to  enable  his  wretched  under-tenants  to  realise. 
His  superior  knowledge  never  directs  them.  He  is  of  no 
use  in  society.* 

*  **  The  absence  of  a  middle  class  in  Ireland  has  been,  and  is  still,  one  of  the 
greatest  mbfortunes  of  the  country  .  .  .  WTiat  chance  has  a  people  of  escaping  or 
at  least  of  alleriating  oppression,  if  it  remains  motionless  in  its  ignorance  and  its 
misery ;  and  if  men  do  not  arise  from  its  own  proper  bosom,  who,  superior  by 
their  education,  their  talent,  or  their  fortune,  are  capable  of  taking  its  cause  in 
hand,  and  guiding  the  popular  efforts  for  deliverance? 

**  The  impossibility  of  a  people,  however  oppressed,  raising  itself,  when  it  has 
not  the  support  of  a  superior  class,  was  never  shown  more  dearly  than  during 
the  insurrection  of  1798,  when  there  were  as  many  revolts  as  there  were  villages,— 
soldiers  in  abundance,  but  do  officers.  Everything  aristocFatic  Uiat  then  exifted 
in  Ireland  was  hostile  to  this  national  moyemcnt;  ^  peofde  oovdd  Ml  M 
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On  the  upper  class  man  then  falls  the  duty  of  teaching  the 
mass  and  finding  them  opportonites  of  industry.  For  the 
most  part  the  upper  classes  almost  entirely  •neglect  both 
these  duties.  And  this  fault  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to 
their  negligence,  partly  to  their  embarrassments,  and  pardy 
to  that  unhappily  prevailing  system  of  intimidation  which 
drives  them  out  of  the  country.  However  well-disposed, 
the  mere  nominal  owner  of  an  estate  has  not  the  power  to 
promote  improvements  which  give  opportunities  of  indostiy, 
and  without  the  opportunities  of  industry  the  people  cannot 
learn  to  be  industrious.  However  able  and  well-disposed, 
the  man  who  is  placed  in  apprehension  of  his  life  will  leave 
to  agents  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  the  door  for  neglect 
and  abuse  is  at  once  opened;  and  neglect  and  abuse  bat 
aggravate  the  evils  which  prevail. 

What  measures,  then,  would  such  a  state  of  society  dictate 
to  a  statesman?  Remember  that  individual  likings  and 
prejudices — nay,  that  individual  interests  must  give  way  to 
the  interest  of  the  nation.  We  cannot  expect  improyement 
to  spring  from  the  mass — from  the  common  people ;  not 
only  is  this  true  of  all  nations,  but  in  Ireland  it  is  contrary 
to  the  national  character  for  the  mass  of  themselves  to 
improve.  They  are  contented  with  potatoes.  Remedial 
measures  must  then  be  directed  to  the  middle  and  upper 
classes — must  be  fitted  to  meet  their  peculiar  relations  and 
positions,  under  which  now  the  opportunities  of  knowledge 
and  employment  cannot  arise — for  from  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  must  improvement  spring. 

Of  what  use  is  the    middleman  ?"    If  he  usurp  the  place 

assistance  but  in  a  middle  class,  and  such  a  class  did  not  exist  in  Ireland.  There 
were  some  individuals  fit  to  make  a  part  of  this  class,  but  not  enough  to  constitate 
it."— Jf.  BeaumoHt*9  Ireland,  Social,  Political  and  Religious,  Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
**  It  is  not  merely  number  that  is  wanting  to  the  middle  class  in  Ireland,  it  alio 

wants  what  it  does  not  yet  possess,  knowledge,  experience  and  education."  

Ibid.  P.  120. 
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of  landlord,  whilst  in  reality  he  is  not  landlord,  give  realitj 
to  his  position ;  compel  him  to  become  the  landlord,  or  to 
give  up  his  position.  If  he  take  the  place  of  an  extortioner, 
and  as  an  idle  drone  consumes  the  surplus  produce — the 
wealth  and  capital  of  the  community — extinguish  him  ;  put 
an  end  by  law  to  his  ability  to  continue  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
create  a  valuable  middle  class  by  prohibiting  absolutely  all 
subletting,  and  thus  compel  the  middleman  either  to  pur- 
chase the  fee,  or  become,  as  in  England,  a  working  farmer 
of  the  lands  which  he  holds,  finding  capital  and  intelligence 
and  skill  to  employ  and  direct  labour  on  his  lands.  What 
would  be  thought  in  Suffolk,  for  instance,  of  any  man  who 
should  go  there  and  take  a  dozen  farms,  as  Mr.  O'Connell 
does  in  Kerry,  and  sublet  them  to  small  tenants,  at  three  times 
the  rent  which  he  himself  paid,  he  doing  nothing  but  receive 
the  rents  ?  It  would  not  be  borne ;  but  if  borne,  it  would 
soon  make  Suffolk  what  the  farms  of  Mr.  O'Connell  are  now 
— an  abode  of  wretchedness  and  neglect.* 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  cannot  well  compel  the 
negligent  among  the  upper  class  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
their  position  by  direct  means ;  but  they  may  by  indirect 
means.  Whatever  tends  to  raise  the  tone, — the  expectations 
of  society,  will  compel  the  negligent  among  the  upper  class  to 
meet  those  expectations.  Such  utter  neglect  of  all  the  duties 
of  a  landlord,  such  contrivances  to  insure  rent,  and  such 
unscrupulous  means  as  are  resorted  to  to  realise  it,  as  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  Ireland,  society  would  not  bear  in 
England.  For  instance,  it  is  common  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Ireland  to  let  lands  in  partnership.  In  the  north  and  west 
this  is  called  "  rundale,"  or  "  common."  and  the  tenants 
occupy  in  common,  and  of  course  the  best  tenant  will  take 
care  not  to  do  more  than  the  worst,  as  he  would  only  be 


*  See,  pottf  Appendix,  No.  23.  abstractor evidence  taken  before  the  Land  Com- 
missioners as  to  the  evils  created  by  the  class  of  "  middlemen." 

Q  Q 
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working  for  the  benefit  of  others  and  not  for  himself.  If  he 
drain  and  make  a  piece  of  land  rich  for  himself  one  jear, 
another  of  the  rundale  tenants  gets  it  in  rotation  the  next 
year,  and  reaps  the  benefit  of  his  labour.  This  would  not  be 
endured  in  England  ;  but  it  arose  from  a  landlord's  contrir- 
ancc  to  make  a  whole  batch  of  tenants  jointly  liable  for  each 
individual's  rent.  In  Tipperary  the  same  system  is  exten- 
sively pursued,  under  the  name  of  "  partnership"  holdings. 
There  the  tenants  do  not  hold  in  common,  but  divide  their 
holdings.  Half  a  dozen  tenants  will  take  a  tract  of  land,  and 
become  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  whole  of  the  rent, 
and  divide  the  land  amongst  themselves.  If  one  tenant  does 
not  pay  his  portion,  the  remedy  resorted  to  is  not  to  distrain 
his  stock,  for  fear  of  rescue,  but  to  proceed  by  ejectment ; 
but,  in  order  to  eject  him,  declarations  in  ejectment  mnst  be 
served  on  all  the  tenants  who  are  joined  in  partnership  with 
him.  It  is  true  that  they  usually  club  up  the  money  some- 
how or  other,  but  is  it  possible  to  imagine  any  management 
more  likely  to  create  disorder  than  this  ?  In  England  socKty 
would  not  suffer  it — would  compel,  in  fact,  the  landlord  thus 
negligent  of  his  duty  to  alter  such  a  management  of  his 
estate.  Negligent  landlords  imist  improve — must  attend  to 
their  duties,  if  the  expectations  of  society  are  raised. 

But  the  mass  of  Irish  landlords  do  not  afford  opportunities 
for  employment  and  instruction,  because  they  are  so  embar- 
rassed that  they  cannot.  They  have  merely  nominal  estates 
— the  real  owners  of  their  lands  are  mortgagees.  No  one 
can  doubt  the  advantages  which  the  upper  classes  are  able 
to  confer  on  society.  Society  wants  an  upper  class.  But  it 
must  have  it  in  reality — in  substance^  not  merely  in  rumie.  Nor 
does  it  matter  who  the  individuals  are  who  compose  the 
upper  class  so  long  as  they  are  men  of  education,  of  honour, 
and  of  wealth.  What  matters  it  to  society  whether  the  lord 
of  50,000  acres  be  lineally  descended  from  the  treacherous 
scoundrel  Dermot  Macmurrough,  or  from  a  respectable 
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cheese  and  bacon  factor  of  Cork,  or  yam-spinner  of  Belfast, 
who  realised  a  fortune  by  his  industry  half  a  century  ago. 
It  is  the  man  society  wants ;  and  in  that  man  the  power  of 
doing  good — the  wealth  to  give  opportunities  of  industry,  the 
knowledge  to  direct  those  opportunities,  the  honour  to  act 
justly  and  to  set  an  example  to  all.  But  if  you  have  a  mere 
nominal  landlord — a  man  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  and 
embarrassments,  you  lack  in  him  the  first  and  most  needful 
quality,  the  power  of  doing  good.  Take  measures  then  to 
give  to  society  that  which  it  wants  to  stimulate  it  and  direct 
it — a  real  and  not  a  nominal  owner  of  the  land.  Facilitate  the 
transfer  of  lands.  Enable  an  encumbered  proprietor  to  sell 
a  part  of  his  estate  to  pay  off  his  encumbrances,  giving  the 
purchaser  a  clear  title  by  Act  of  Parliament,  provided  the 
purchase-money  be  paid  over  to  the  encumbrancers,  accord- 
ing to  priority  of  claim.  It  is  foreign  to  my  object  now 
to  go  into  detail ;  but  let  in  the  life-blood  and  energy,  and 
enterprise  of  capitalists  into  the  lifeless  masses  of  huge,  en^ 
cumbered,  unimproved,  helpless  estates.*  They  will  become 
real  owners  of  the  land,  will  give  employment  upon  it,  anJ 
stimulate  industry.  Employment  will  bring  peace.  Industry 
will  bring  wealth. 

When  an  estate  gets  into  such  a  hopeless  condition  that  it 
can  no  longer  pay  the  interest  of  its  mortgage  debts  and 
keep  the  owner,  no  longer  permit  a  receiver  in  Chancery  to 
be  appointed  to  receive  the  rents  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
mortgagee.  The  mortgagee  has  no  responsibility,  and  no 
honour  from  the  estate ;  he  cares  nothing  about  it  so  long 
as  his  principle  is  secure  and  he  gets  his  interest  paid.  The 
nominal  owner  has  no  powef  to  do  anything,  and,  however 
well  inclined,  the  estate  goes  to  ruin  under  his  eyes.  We  may 
respect  his  attachment  to  his  ancestral  acres,  and  his  dislike 
to  part  with  them;  but  we  must  not  let  his  individual  likes 


*  See  ante  as  to  this,  p.  226. 
QQ  2 
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and  dislikes  stand  in  tbe  way  of  the  public  good.  If  he 
cannot  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  position  it  is  his  misfortiuie; 
the  state  must  take  care  that  the  community  and  the  coontry 
do  not  sufier  because  of  it.  When  this  is  the  nnhappj 
condition  of  an  estate,  at  once  compel  a  sale;  let  in 
capitalists,  and  substitute  a  real  for  a  nominal  owner  of  the 
land.  That  which  his  good  feeling,  his  inclination,  or  his 
good  sense  prompts,  the  real  owner  will  hare  the  power  to 
carry  into  efiect* 

There  are,  howeyer,  many  landlords  who  have  both  the 
inclination  and  the  power  to  benefit  their  tenantry — to  gi?e 
them  opportunities  of  employment  and  to  instruct  them^  bat 
who,  owing  to  the  disgraceful  system  of  intimidation  that 
is  allowed  to  prevail,  are  driven  out  of  the  country.  It  is 
foolish  to  hope  for  improvement  if  you  do  not  enforce  the 
law— if  you  do  not  give  the  consciousness  of  security  for 
life  and  property  to  every  man.f  The  outrages  and  shootings 


*  See  Appendix  No.  24,  po9i,  as  to  the  vast  amount  of  landed  property  in  Hot 
deplorable  condition,  having  a  receiver  in  Chancery  appointed  to  receiTe  the  rentk 

t  It  is  a  strange  phenomenon  in  Ireland,  and  peculiar  to  the  coantry,  that  whilst 
new  fortunes  are  created,  the  number  of  new  ich  men  is  not  increased  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  reason  is,  that  after  the  fortune  is  created,  the  rich  man  depaitit 
and  this  is  explained  by  the  social  and  political  state  of  Ireland. 

The  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  banker,  enriched  by  their  indiutry  in 
Ireland,  would  be  doubtless  tempted  to  choose  that  country  as  their  resting  place ; 
but  besides  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  in  Ireland,  and  finding  a  seen  re  invert- 
ment,  there  are  in  this  country  numberless  obstacles  to  quiet  possession. 

It  often  happens,  then,  that  finding  no  secure  asylum  in  Ireland,  those  who  hare 
acquired  wealth,  go  to  seek  it  in  some  of  the  towns  of  England.  We  see  then  how 
it  is,  that  while  many  make  their  fortune  in  Ireland,  an  equal  number  does  not  re- 
side there :  and  nevertheless  it  is  the  residence  not  the  fortune  made,  that  must  be 
taken  into  account.  We  have  not  in  fact,  to  consider  whether  Catholics  gain  more 
or  less  at  the  bar  or  in  trade,  and  purchase  estates  or  rent -charges  in  Ireland  with 
the  fruit  of  their  labours ;  but  whether  they  live  on  their  estates  in  Ireland,  or 
spend  their  income  in  an  Irish  town :  and  if,  after  having  ii<sued  from  the  people 
by  their  industry  and  talents  they  take  an  intermediate  place  between  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  people,  and  maintain  their  station.'' — M,  Beaumont* 9  Trelamd,  Sb- 
cialf  Political  and  Religious,    Vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

**  On  one  side  the  agitated  state  of  Ireland  prevents  the  introduction  of  capital, 
and  when  capital  is  introduced  by  persons  sufficiently  bold  to  brave  this  agitation. 
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of  Tipperary  and  'some  adjacent  counties  are  disgraceful  to 
the  nation — they  mark  the  existence  amongst  the  people  of 
the  most  cowardly  and  sayage  brutality.  It  is  folly  to 
apply  to  such  a  society  the  humane  and  moderate  prorisions 
of  laws  adapted  only  for  a  peaceful  and  orderly  and  inde- 
pendent community.  No  man  is  independent  in  Tipperary. 
He  dare  not  act  justly  for  fear  of  his  life.  However  much 
he  may  hate  the  crime,  he  must  shield  the  murderer  for  fear 
of  his  life.  He  dare  give  no  evidence  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  punishment  of  an  offender  for  fear  of  his  life.  He  dare 
not  turn  away  a  servant  that  robs  him  for  fear  of  his  life. 
He  dare  not  compel  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract,  or  enforce 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  for  fear  of  his  life.  Nay,  he  dare  not 
express  a  political  opinion  adverse  to  the  prevailing  mob 
opinion  for  fear  of  his  life.  For  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  talk 
of  putting  in  force  the  laws  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  this— 
of  summoning  juries  who  will  not  convict,  and  subpoenaing 
witnesses  who  will  not  give  evidence,  is  childish.  A  free 
and  liberal  Government — mild  and  humane  laws,  which 
depend  as  much  upon  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  the  people, 
as  upon  the  law  or  the  Government,  are  only  fitted  for  an 

those  brutal  and  violent  passions,  which  the  working  classes  seem  almost  to  breathe 
in  tiie  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them,  raise  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 

**  We  should  assign  very  extravagant  national  passions  to  English  capitalists,  if 
Belfast  and  Dublin  differed  in  their  eyes  from  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  Let  us 
state  the  matter  fairly ;  the  obstacle  clearly  arises  from  Ireland  being  the  most 
miserable  and  agitated  country  in  the  whole  world :  hence  an  Englishman  will  in- 
vest his  capital  anywhere  rather  than  in  Ireland,  and  precisely  because  the  country 
is  directly  before  his  eyes,  he  sees  more  clearly  the  danger  to  which  his  capital 
would  be  exposed  if  he  sent  it  thither. 

**  What  must  we  conclude  from  the  preceding  statements  ?  In  the  first  place, 
so  long  as  the  causes  exist  which  oppose  the  spontaneous  development  of  Irish  in- 
dustry, it  is  not  from  manufactures  that  we  must  ask  work  for  those  who  have  it 
not,  and  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  the  idleness  of  the  people  is  the  real  or 
supposed  cause :  and  in  the  second  place,  that  to  render  the  development  of  Irish 
industry  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  removing  the  causes  by  which  it  is 
now  paralysed.  These  causes  are  notorious ;  they  are  the  anarchy  of  the  country, 
and  the  spirit  that  animates  the  ¥>orking  clasees.** — Ibid,  p.  154. 
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enlightened  and  orderly  and  just  commanity ;  they  are  help- 
less and  mischievous  in  a  cowardly,  a  savage,  a  bratalized, 
and  an  ignorant  one.    Such  a  people  will  bear  and  require  a 
more  despotic  rule.    Fine  the  community  for  every  crime^ 
and  enforce  the  fine.    If  crime  still  goes  on,  send  another 
thousand  policemen  into  the  county,  and  make  the  county  bear 
the  tohole  expense.    Billet  the  police  in  the  farm-houses,  and 
let  them  worm  out  crime  in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  cautioas 
and  timid  character  of  the  people.   The  man  who  dare  not 
go  to  the  police-office  and  give  information  of  a  murderer 
will  hint  it  to  the  policeman  billeted  in  his  house,  because 
he  will  not  be  suspected  of  giving  the  information.  Appoiat 
stipendiary  magistrates  for  every  district,  and  it  would  be 
wise  to  extend  their  powers,  where  juries  will  not  convict. 
If  a  criminal  is  sentenced  to  transportation  pack  him  off  at 
oncey  do  not  give  him  time  in  gaol  to  leave  behind  him 
amongst  his  friends  a  legacy  of  revenge.   Punish  every 
brutal  crime  with  a  fitting  punishment.   What  cares  the 
man  who  can  gloat  over  revenge^  perpetrated  or  determined 
on,  for  a  three  mouths'  imprisonment.    Cat-o'-nine-tidl  him 
at  a  cart's  tail  through  the  chief  town  of  his  neighbourhood 
— hold  him  up  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  his  neighbours 
for  having  been  a  cowardly  brute,  with  just  courage  enough 
to  skulk  behind  a  hedge,  and  try  to  shoot  an  unconscious 
victim,  or  knock  him  senseless  with  a  stone  from  behind. 
At  the  termination  of  his  imprisonment  give  him  a  repetition 
of  the  same  dose,  and  send  him  home  to  his  friends  to  doctor  his 
back  for  him,    A  few  such  examples  as  these  would  have  a 
thousand  times  greater  effect  than  all  the  rewards  and  pro- 
clamations in  the  world.    Strive  by  overwhelming  force  to 
make  the  punishment  of  crime  certain,  and  make  its  punish- 
ment terrible.    If  an  outcry  is  raised  against  you  by  vagn- 
bonds  and  the  press  of  the  "  Vindicator"  class,  never  mind 
it;  uphold  what  is  good  in  the  community,  and  the  clamour 
of  the  worthless  will  not  injure  you. 
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With  a  firm  and  determined  hand  put  down  agitation, 
whether  that  agitation  be  Orange  or  Repeal.  If  necessary, 
fear  not  to  do  it  detpoHcalbf.  Remember  yon  are  dealing 
with  a  people  who  in  the  mass  are  almost  uncivilized, 
like  children  they  require  governing  with  the  hand  of 
power.  They  require  authority,  and  will  bear  it.  A  more 
enlightened  community  would  not  require  it,  and  would  not 
bear  it.. 

Rigorously  put  down  all  combinations  and  punish  the 
combinators.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  trade  which  has  prospered  in  Ireland,  save  that  of  brewers 
and  distillers.  Almost  every  other  trade  has  been  ruined  by 
combinations.*  One  brewer  and  one  distiller,  with  a  few 
unskilled  labourers,  are  sufficient  for  a  brewery  or  distillery, 
and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  combinations  of  skilled  work- 
men against  them.  For  instance — and  I  name  these  only 
as  examples  amidst  hundreds — a  timber  merchant  of  Dublin, 
Mr.  James  Fagan,  erected  saw-mills.  The  sawyers  com- 
bined against  him  and,  because  he  persevered,  murdered  his 
head  sawyer,  Hanlon,  in  open  day,  in  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous streets  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Fagan,  however,  had  sufficient 
capital  to  enable  him  to  persevere,  and  now  more  "  pit"  men 


*  "  Scarcely  are  the  operatives,  who  at  first  consented  to  work  for  moderate 
wages,  masters  of  the  field,  when  they  combine  to  obtain  higher  wages,  and 
applying  the  White  boy  principle  to  manofiictures,  they  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  of 
a  day's  work ;  they  enact  terrible  penalties  against  the  master  who  should  pay, 
and  the  journeyman  who  should  consent  to  receive  less  wages;  and  this  barbarous 
code  does  not  contain  idle  menaces;  punishment  follows  close  on  offence;  and 
not  long  since,  Dublin  was  the  theatre  of  horrid  murders  committed  on  poor 
operatives,  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  worked  for  a  lower  price  than  that 
fixed  by  the  Union  of  Trades:"  unfortunate  beings  who  were  murdered  because 
they  were  satisfied  with  moderate  wages,  and  who  must  have  starved  for  want  of 
work,  if  they  asked  hi^er !  And  what  is  the  infidlible  result  of  these  outrages? 
If  the  manufacturer  yields  he  is  ruined ;  if  he  resists,  the  operatives  refuse  to 
work.  In  either  case,  industrial  enterprise  is  destroyed,  and  the  operative  who 
complains,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  he  receives  too  little  wages  for 
his  work  is  deprived  both  of  work  and  wages/' — M.  Beaumont* i  Ireland ^  Social , 
Political,  and  Religioue,  Vol.  ii.  p.  152. 
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are  employed  in  his  saw^milb,  becmnse  he  hms  erected  t 
trade,  than  he  employed  sawyers  before.  Tlie  aame  gentle- 
man  leased  an  useless  dock,  intending  to  make  it  a  graTinp- 
dock  for  the  repair  of  vessels,  instead  of  aendingf  them  to 
Glasgow  or  Liverpool  to  be  repaired.  His  men  combined, 
and  rcfn^ed  to  work  except  on  certain  terms  and  at  oertui 
times.  This  he  woald  not  submit  to,  and  he  proearBd 
Scotchmen  as  ship  carpenters.  Aboat  fbor  months 
whiI^t  some  of  these  men  were  working  at  a  ship's  side,  on 
a  stage  suspended  by  ropes,  some  of  the  eombinators  got  on 
board,  cut  the  ropes,  and  precipitated  the  men  into  I6-feet 
water.  Their  lives  were  with  difficulty  saved ;  a  Dublin 
magisterial  Solon,  before  whom  the  fellows  who  attempted 
to  murder  these  men  were  brought,  satisfied  himself  and  the 
law  by  simply  binding  them  over  to  keep  the  peace.  A  Mr. 
Polds,  a  printer,  about  four  years  ago,  rented  a  magnifieent 
printing  establishment  in  Dublin,and  erected  steam  presses, to 
enable  him  to  compete  with  the  London  printers.  No  sooner 
had  he  got  contracts  and  was  beginning  to  succeed,  than  Us 
men  combined  against  him  and  began  to  dictate  terms  to  him, 
and  the  rules  on  which  he  should  conduct  his  business.  Deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  this  he  procured  English  and  Scotdi 
printers.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  his  printing  esta- 
blishment was  set  fire  to  and  burnt  down,  and  the  grand 
jury  found  that  it  had  been  done  maliciously.  This  gen- 
tleman's undertaking,  calculated  to  ^ve  employment  and 
benefit  to  the  community,  was  ruined  in  consequence.  It  is 
only  two  months  ago  that  the  colliers  of  Slievardah  coal- 
mine, Tippcrary,  and  also  of  Earrs-hill  Colliery,  and  South 
Ballinastick  Colliery,  in  the  same  county,  worked  by  the 
Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  combined  to  prevent  the  agents 
working  them  in  the  manner  they  thought  most  advanta- 
geous, and  shot  one  of  the  agents.  The  average  labourer's 
wages  in  that  district  are  %d.  and  lOcf.  a  day,  whilst  every 
collier  was  earning  from  2s.  to  3«.  a  day.   The  company 
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have  been  compelled  to  suspend  the  working  of  these  mines 
in  consequence,  and  a  large  number  of  men  are  thus  thrown 
out  of  employment.*  I  have  before  me  a  report  politely  fiir- 
nished  to  me  by  Mr.  Strangman,  of  Waterford,  in  which 
that  gentleman  details  the  establishment  of  a  Coast  Fishing 
Company  there.  There  were  but  few  fishermen,  earning  a 
precarious  subsistence  there,  and  it  was  said  that  the  fish 
had  deserted  the  coast ;  the  trade  was  declining.  Four  years 
ago  a  fishing  company  was  established  there,  and  a  trawler 
of  about  40  tons  burden  was  purchased.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  own  report  of  the  difficulties  every  undertak- 
ing in  Ireland  has  to  encounter,  first  from  the  most  stupid 
opposition,  and  eventually  from  ill^al  combinations : — 

"  Fizst,  as, our  mode  of  fishing  was  novel  in  this  quarletj  we  had  to 
em^pky  Engliehmen  unlil  some  of  the  natives  were  instructed  ;  an  outcry  ia^ 
m^iaiely  arose  for  bringing  strangers  when  so  many  at  home  wanted  m- 
ployment.  Then,  when  we  told  of  the  profits  likely  to  arise  from  this  mode 
of  fishing,  some  accused  us  of  boasting,  whilst  others  circulated  a  report 
that  fishing  was  merely  the  nominal  object,  but  that  smuggling  was  the 
real  one.  One  class  found  fault  with  us  for  sending  any  fish  to  England 
until  their  wants  at  home  were  supplied.  Others  complained  of  the  high 
prices  charged.  Another  set  denounced  us  for  taking  the  bread  from 
poor  men — for  that  we  caught  so  much  we  should  not  leave  anj  for 
others ;  and  further,  that  the  market  would  be  so  glutted,  and  the  prices 
depreciated,  that  even  if  they  did  catch  as  much  as  they  had  done  pre- 
viously thej  would  not  be  remunerated  for  their  labour.  This  latter  was 
asserted  by  many  who  ought  to  have  known  better ;  and  such  being  the 
case,  it  was  no  wonder  that  those  poor  men,  who  fancied  their  rights  and 
mode  of  living  would  be  infringed  upon,  were  so  excited  as  to  threaten  us 
if  we  persisted.  These  threats  of  course  had  no  effect  upon  us,  farther 
than  to  endeavour  to  explain  how  ill-founded  those  reports  all  were ;  but 
it  was  of  no  use,  and  one  night  a  party  of  them  seized  a  new  net,  worth 
about  15L,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea.  We 
offered  a  reward  of  50/.,  and  Grovemment  30/.,  for  the  discovery  of  the 


*  A  reference  to  the  Appendix,  No.  215 1  pott t  containing  a  return  of  the  mines 
in  operation  in  Ireland,  will  show  that  about  300  men  were  thus  thrown  out  of 
employment. 
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perpetrators,  but  it  was  no  avail;  for  though  one  of  tibe  men  in  ov 
employ  knew  the  parties,  yet  he  stated  he  wmld  prefer  bemg  tuned  tf 
to  giving  iw  information^  fearing  the  eonsequenees  to  himself. 

**  These  were  vciy  discouraging  circomstanoes ;  but  thk  ^eitzcme 
violence  brought  matters  more  speedily  to  a  ooncliuioii.    An  inapecCor 
from  the  Fishery  Board  came  down,  and  also  a  stipendiaxy  magistiiie. 
A  meeting  was  held,  and  an  investigation  entered  into.    The  Baum 
Catholic  clergy  also  exhorted  their  flocks,  and  after  some  ttme  peace  vii 
restored.   Since  that  tune  other  parties  have  proenred  similar  boata^  sDd 
there  are  now  twelve  cutters  of  forty  to  fifty  tons  burden,  each  bekm^ng 
to  this  port,  regularly  engaged  in  this  branch  of  fishing,  beaidei  some- 
times as  many  as  twenty  more  from  other  places,  vrho  oocarionally  viat 
us.   The  good  wages  the  men  earn  has  quite  altered  the  canent  of 
public  opinion,  and  those  who  were  before  hostile  to  us  are  now  imdoiM 
we  should  get  more  boats,  and  thus  give  more  employment.    The  appra* 
hension  of  the  fish  being  all  caught  has  proved^  fallacious ;  and  so  ftr 
from  this  market  being  glutted,  it  is  found  the  demand  has  increased  with 
the  supply,  fish  having  become  an  article  of  regular  diet.    The  cost  of  one 
of  these  cutters,  with  her  gear,  &c^  is  500/.;  and  the  valoe  of  the  gnai 
produce  of  the  fish  taken  by  each  of  our  boats  is  about  400L  per  annom. 
If,  then,  we  suppose  the  other  boats  have  been  equally  snooeasfhl,  the 
twelve  boats,  at  400/.,  would  clear  5,000/.  worth  of  good  natritioas  food, 
drawn  from  the  ocean,  by  this  means  giving  so  much  wealtli  to  the  oom- 
munity ;  and  there  is  abundant  opening  for  three  times  as  many  boats  m 
this  branch  alone.   The  men  receive  certain  proportions  of  what  the  fish 
sells  for.   The  earnings  of  our  skippers  or  captains  average  about  S5a. 
per  week— the  men  from  I6s.  to  2U.,  and  boys  7s.  to  10».  per  week ;  and, 
after  paying  for  wear  and  tear,  the  owners  divide  about  20  per  cent,  per 
annum.   With  this  pleasing  result,  I  feel  no  liesitation  in  stating^  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  sea  is  a  rich  mine  which  only  requires  to  be  jiidieioasly 
worked  to  yield  abundant  reward  for  labour  and  capital — in  other  words 
riches. 

Besides  the  trawl-fishing,  our  company  were  anxious  to  introduce 
improvements  in  other  modes;  and  we  began  with  lobsters,  crabs,  and 
prawns.  AVe  procured  a  suitable  boat  and  apparatus,  costing  about  40C, 
and  two  qualified  hands.  The  summer  before  last  this  boat  caught 
upwards  of  100/.  worth,  the  men  earning  30^.  per  week,  whilst  employed, 
and  the  owners  dividing  50  per  cent.  The  last  mmmer,  however^  we  hmm 
met  ujith  sad  disappointments.  Our  previous  success  excited  much  envy, 
and  several  of  our  pots  were  destroyed.  We  offered  a  large  reward,  but 
without  efiect.   At  firist  the  parties  cut  the  apparatus ;  but  latterly  tkef 
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adopted  an  mgemotis  mode  by  whieh  they  conceive  they  can  ease  their  con- 
sctencesy  as  well  as  escape  punishment.  The  lobster  pots  are  put  in  deep 
water  about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore,  with  a  buoy  or  float  on  the 
surface  to  indicate  their  position.  The  plan  resorted  to  is  to  get  a  piece  of 
cord,  about  a  yard  long,  with  a  stone  tied  to  each  end.  This  is  dropped 
accidentally  an  purpose^  saddle-wise  on  the  float,  which  being  \uiequal  to' 
sustain  the  weight  is  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  consequently  defies  all 
attempts  at  recoyezy.  In  consequence  of  these  repeated  losses  I /ear  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  this  branchy  although  we  oflered  to  the  parties 
we  haye  reason  to  belieye  were  the  perpetrators  to  procure  similar 
apparatus  for  them  at  cost  price^  and  instruct  them  in  the  proper  mode  of 
using  them. 

Last  summer  we  found  the  sea  to  be  absolutely  aliye  with  herrings, 
mackerel,  and  pilchards,  from  one-half  mile  to  six  miles  seaward  from  the 
coast,  but  there  being  no  suf&dent  or  suitable  boats  or  nets  to  take  them, 
owing  to  the  opposition  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  advantage  was 
entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  yery  small  quantity  that  came  in 
dose  to  the  shore.*^ 

It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  a  stupidly  ignorant  oppo- 
sition to  enterprizes  like  these,  from  a  people,  starving  for 
want  of  employment. 

The  Government,  then,  as  a  first  duty,  ought  to  protect 
every  enterprise  by  the  most  stringent  and  determined 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  secure  to  the  projectors  the  fair 
rewards  of  their  enterprise,  and  with  it  employment  for  the 
people.  The  people  themselves  are  too  apt  to  mistake  cun- 
ning for  wisdom;  and  the  cunning  which  delights  in  the 
cleverness  of  ruining  a  rival,  or  forcing  terms  and  rules  on  a 
speculator  which  his  business  will  not  bear,  has  not  the 
wisdom  to  see  that  in  ruining  a  rival  it  ruins  a  trade  by 
which  it  lives,  and  that  its  forced  terms  have  stopped  the 
speculation  which  was  its  only  livelihood. 

Insure  by  law  payment  to  a  tenant  for  those  improve- 
ments, which  have  increased  the  value  of  the  landlord's 
land,  according  to  a  fair  estimate  of  the  increased  value. 
This  is  simply  honest  and  fair.* 


*  See  letter,  ante,  dated  firom  Bantry,  p.  405. 
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The  landlord  loses  nothing,  for  he  has  the  increased  Tsloe 
for  his  money,  and  the  tenant  will  thereby  be  encouraged  to 
improve. 

These  arc  indirect  means  of  insuring^  employment  and 
prosperity.  But  there  are  other  direct  means  which  are  is 
the  power  of  the  Government. 

Provide  suitable  piers  and  harbours  for  the  accommodi- 
tion  and  safety  of  the  fishing  craft.  This  woald  be  a  direct 
encouragement  to  industry,  and  would  leave  laziness  in  sight 
of  abundance  of  fish  without  an  excuse.  On  the  coast  of  Eiris 
in  Mayo,  of  parts  of  Connemara,  of  Donegal,  of  Kerry,  and  of 
the  west  of  Cork,  the  sea  swarms  with  fish,  which  often  can- 
not be  taken  because  there  are  no  harbours  of  refug^.  K  a 
Donegal  or  Erris  man  ventures  to  sea,  he  does  it  at  his 
peril,  if  the  weatlier  is  at  all  doubtful,  because  there  is  no 
harbour  to  which  he  can  run.  And  yet  these  people  peri- 
odically starve  with  swarms  of  fish  beside  them,  and  are 
fed  by  the  money  of  England,  which  would  already  hare 
twice  over  built  all  the  piers  and  harbours  they  wanted, 
and  have  enabled  them  independently  to  earn  their  own 
food. 

With  tlie  revenues  of  the  crown  lands,  lease,  or  pur- 
chase, and  promote  the  draining  and  cultivation  of  waste 
lands.*  These  would  act  as  public  examples  to  capitalists 
who  might  become  purchasers;  for  it  is  from  them  that 
general  improvement  must  come.  The  Government  can 
only  set  examples,  it  cannot  cultivate  the  whole  country. 
This  would  cost  nothing^  but  would  on  the  contrary  pay  welLf 

*  See  aniCf  p.  470. 

t  From  the  evidence  of  Robert  Dyinond,  Eiq.,  land  surveyor,  before  Lord 
Devon's  Commusion  as  to  the  eflfect  of  drainmg  in  Devonshire : — With  icgaid 
to  draining  does  your  experience  enable  you  to  say  whether,  in  the  ordinarj  run  of 
cases,  that  is  an  operation  which  pays  well  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements  that  can  be  made,  and  one  which  wiU  give  tiie 
largest  return  for  the  outlay;  whilst  land  which  is  wet  and  requires  druniqg 
remains  in  that  state,  all  manure  is  thrown  away  upon  it.   As  a  proof  of 
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EBtablish  in  different  districts  model  farms  and  agricul- 
tural schools  to  teach  and  instruct  the  peasantry,  by  both 
precept  and  example,  how  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  make 
the  most  of  those  advantages  they  have.* 

Attend  to  reasonable  applications  for  assistance  made  by 
enterprising  portions  of  the  community.  This  would  encou- 
rage and  urge  them  on.  Limerick,  for  instance,  complains 
that  she  has  no  dock ;  that  her  trading-vessels  are  in  danger 
of  being  driven  against  the  bridge,  and  in  fact  have  been 
thus  destroyed ;  that  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Shannon 
to  the  sea,  which  is  now  dangerous  and  full  of  shallows, 
might  be  improved  at  small  expense,  whilst  the  liberal  grant 
of  600,0002.  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  being 
jobbed  away  in  improving  the  Upper  Shannon,  and  not  one 
farthing  is  spent  on  the  Lower  Shannon.  The  citizens  of 
Belfast  complain  that,  with  a  trade  that  yields  a  Customs 
revenue  of  360,000/.  a  year,  the  Government  will  not  aid 
them  to  build  a  Custom-house  for  the  convenient  transaction 
of  business,  and  the  collection  of  the  Queen's  taxes.  They 
complain,  also,  that  their  representations  about  their  insuffi- 
cient Post-office  establishment  are  totally  disregarded,  and 
that  the  enormous  commercial  undertakings  of  that  city  are 
put  to  continual  losses  and  inconveniences  in  consequence. 
Attention  to  matters  like  these  are  the  routine  duties  of 
Government  and  effects  much  good.  Inattention  to  them 
excites  discontents,  and  depresses  and  beats  down  enterprise. 

Pay  the  priesthood.    Take  away  from  them  thereby 


I  may  mention  tliat,  since  I  examined  a  large  field  of  wheat  a  few  weeks  since, 
two  sides  of  the  field  had  been  drained,  and  the  centre  of  it  had  not ;  the  produce 
so  far  as  present  appearances  go  I  may  safely  say,  will  be  four  times  as  much 
upon  the  two  sides  as  it  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  although  the  land  is 
precisely  of  the  same  quality,  the  only  difference  being  that  part  is  drained  and  the 
remainder  is  not.  I  have  no  doubt  the  farmer  will,  at  harvest  time,  have  four 
times  the  quantity  of  wheat  upon  the  sides  compared  to  the  centre,  although  the 
present  is  a  very  dry  aeaaou.**— Evidence,  Part  II.  page  22. 
*  See,  ante  ,p.  154,  account  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Templemoyle. 
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every  motive  for  agitation,  and  enlist  them  among'  the 
friends  of  peace  and  of  order.  I  have  already  dwelt  in 
former  letters  sufficiently  on  this  subject,  and  farther  detail 
is  now  unnecessary.* 

Now,  every  one  of  these  measures  is  practicable.  Every 
one  of  them  would  tend  to  benefit,  to  encourage,  to  stimu- 
late the  people ;  to  excite  emulation,  enterprise,  and  industry. 
Yet  every  one  of  them  is  neglected.  Such  measures  would 
let  capitalists  into  the  country.  The  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  improvement  and  civilisation  would  urge  on  those 
capitalists  to  imitate  the  example  set  to  them,  and  they  would 
have  the  power  to  do  it. 

The  peasantry  would  be  encouraged  to  be  industrious,  and 
would  be  taught  how  to  be  so.  Compare  any  of  these 
measures  in  probable  benefit  with  the  recent  ooUege  g^nts. 
These  grants  are  thanklessly  received  by  the  people.  The 
colleges  will  teach  young  men  Latin  and  Greek  and  theolog'y, 
who  had  better  be  learning  some  honest  trade  by  which  to 
earn  a  living.  Educated  young  men  without  means  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  world,  to  fill  professions,  and  to  become 
priests ;  and  these  young  men,  penniless  and  disappointed, 
with  cultivated  minds,  must  become  the  seeds  of  future  agi- 
tation. 

You  complain  of  the  turbulence  of  Ireland.  The  means 
of  employment  will  stop  turbulence.  The  measures  which  I 
have  humbly  suggested  will  promote — nay,  insure— employ- 
ment. "  Necessity  and  paveity,''  said  the  great  Lord  Hale, 
in  his  plan  for  a  reform  of  the  English  poor  laws,  "  and  want 
of  due  provision  for  the  employment  of  indigent  persons,  and 
the  custom  of  a  loose  and  idle  life,  daily  supply  with  advan- 
tage, the  number  of  those  who  are  taken  off  by  the  sentence 
of  the  law ;  and  doubtless  as  the  multitude  of  poor  and  neces- 
sitous and  uneducated  persons  increases,  the  multitude  of 


*  See  ante,  p.  498. 
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malefactors  will  increase,  notwithstanding  the  examples  of 
severity."  "  The  want,"  says  he,  "  of  a  due  provision  for 
education  and  relief  of  the  poor  in  a  way  of  industry  is  that 
which  fills  the  gaols  with  malefactors  and  fills  the  kingdom 
with  idle  and  unprofitable  persons  that  consume  the  stock  of 
the  kingdom  without  improving  ity  and  that  will  daily  increase 
even  to  a  desolation  in  time,  and  this  error,  in  the  first 
conception,  is  never  remediable  but  by  gibbets  and  whip- 
pings; for  there  must  he  a  sounds  prudent^  and  resohed  method 
for  an  industrious  education  of  the  poor^  and  that  will  give 
better  remedy  against  those  corruptions  than  the  after  gain 
of  penalties  can."  What  Lord  Hale  wrote  of  England  in 
his  time  is  true  of  Ireland  now.  Give,  then^  that  "  industrious 
education  of  the  poor,"  and  those  means  of  employment 
which  the  measures  pointed  out  will  insure,  and  Ireland, 
unhappy,  neglected,  agitated  Ireland,  will  no  longer  prove 
"  the  great  difficulty"  of  the  English  Government 

I  close  now  the  mission  with  which  you  have  honoured 
me.  I  should  be  ungrateful  did  I  not  express  my  warm 
estimation  of  the  many  courtesies,  hospitalities,  civilities, 
and  attentions  which  I  have  received  in  the  prosecution  o 
my  prolonged  and  most  arduous  task,  in  every  town  in 
Ireland  which  I  have  visited 


*  For  Opinions  of  the  Press,  see  Appendix,  No.  26. 
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LETTER  XL. 


THE  PROPOSED  IklEASURES  OF  RELIEF  FOR  IRELAKD.* 

Grounds  of  Mr.  O'ConneH's  Motion  for  relief  of  Irish  Distress — Dxaent  from 
them — ^The  People  of  Ireland  not  entirely  blamden  for  tlie  extent  of  thst  Da- 
tress — The  People  not  decreasing  in  Numbers — Much  of  Irish  Distvca  owi^ 
to  neglect  and  want  of  Industry — The  Anomaly"  of  the  People  of  Iidnd 
starving  and  exporting  Food — The  same  **  Anomaly"  oftea  seen  in  Englaiid— 

Irish  Exports  and  Irish  Gain  by  them—- The  reai  Evil  of  Absentees  Ite 

Portion  of  the  Irish  Population  which  will  really  suffer  bj  a  ISailnre  of  Potato 
Food— Is  the  construction  of  Railways  the  best  Remedy  to  aid  this  portion  of 
the  Irish  Population? — Rather  encourage  permanent  Improrements,  sneh  m 
draining  and  improring  Waste  Lands  and  Public  Works,  which  will  pnmolB 
Industry. 

TO  TIIE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  TBIES.- 

Sir, — Having  so  recently  returned  from  the  fulfilment  of 
tlie  commission  with  which  you  entrusted  me  in  Ireland,  I 
naturally  read  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  subject  of  the  apprelieudcd  famine  in  Ireland,  with 
considerable  interest ;  and  you  will  perhaps  i>ardon  me  for 
intruding  on  you  a  few  observations  respecting  it. 


*  The  following  Letter  on  the  **  Proposed  Measures  of  Relief  for  Ireland was 
recently  written  to  the  editor  of  The  Times ^  in  consequence  of  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  O'ConneU,  and  was 
publislicd  in  The  Times  of  the  26th  of  Februarj'.  As  it  refers  to  the  prerious 
Letters  written  from  Ireland,  and  bears  on  Irish  questions  generally,  I  have  added 
it  to  the  Irish  Letters. 
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The  xlelMite  was  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Connell  for  a 
committee  to  consider  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
devise  means  to  relieye  the  distress  of  the  Irish  people. 

In  showing  grounds  for  his  motion,  that  honourable  and 
learned  member  states,  that  "  the  calamity  with  which 
Ireland  is  threatened  is  not  owing  to  any  default  of  the 
people,"  but  to  a  dispensation  of  Providence ;  that  such  is 
the  distress  of  the  Irish  people  that  the  population,  instead 
of  augmenting,  has  actually  been  falling  and  wasting  away 
that  46  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population  live  in  dwellings  of 
a  single  room,  such  is  their  destitution ;  that  Ireland  exhibits 
the  strange  anomaly  of  exporting  vast  quantities  of  food, 
whilst  her  people  starve ;  and  that  the  people  are  threatened 
with  a  pestilential  fever  in  consequence  of  their  poor  diet. 
Much  of  all  this  is  attributed  to  the  fault  of  England,  and  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  Government  to  advance  large  sums  for 
the  formation  of  railroads  in  Ireland,  to  give  employment 
and  alleviate  the  threatened  distress. 

No  doubt,  if  the  people  of  Ireland  are  threatened  with 
famine  and  pestilence  in  consequence  of  it,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Qovemment,  as  far  as  possible,  to  adopt  means  to  avert 
such  calamities,  and,  if  there  be  a  proved  necessity  for  it,  to 
send  the  money  for  which  Englishmen  have  laboured  to 
rescue  their  Irish  fellow-subjects  from  such  miseries. 

But  are  the  grounds  laid  for  such  a  measure  unquestion- 
able? Is  it  a  proved  necessity  that  the  money  for  which 
Englishmen  have  laboured  should  be  sent  to  Ireland  for  such 
objects  7  If  it  be,  let  it  be  freely  sent.  Are  railroads  the 
most  fitting  objects  on  which  to  spend  that  money  to  alleviate 
the  distress  ? 

Without  boasting,  I  may  fairly  claim  some  little  knowledge 
of  Ireland,  and  to  many  of  these  positions  I  entirely  demur. 

Without  wishing  to  stay  liberality  by  the  statement,  I  do 
assert  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  the  fault  of  the  Irish 
people  themselves  that  the  impending  calamity  wears  so 
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through  sheer  ignorance  and  neglect,  not  prodacing  tme-half 
of  what  it  is  capable  of  doing?  What  would  be  thought  of 
an  English  labourer  with  a  six-acre  allotment  of  land,  for 
every  acre  of  which  he  paid  rent,  cultivating  one  acre  every 
year  for  potatoes  to  live  on,  and  two  with  oats  to  pay  Us 
rent,  and  leaving  the  other  three  acres  for  his  pig  to  root  up; 
and  when  he  had  exhausted  his  first  three  acres,  from  new 
manuring  and  having  a  perpetual  succession  of  the  same 
crops,  beginning  on  his  other  three  acres,  and  letting  bis 
first  three  lie  out  to  cool,"  and  gradually  recover  them- 
selves by  years  of  rest  If  with  such  a  system  the  Irish 
peasant  can  live,  though  badly,  he  would  get  wealth  if  taught 
how  to  cultivate  properly.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  poor 
peasants  are  not  taught  how  to  cultivate  ?  Teach  them,  and 
there  will  be  some  hope  that  this  continual  cry  of  Irish 
distress  will  be  put  an  end  to. 

But  we  are  told  that  Ireland  exhibits  the  strange  anomilj 
of  a  country  exporting  food,  whilst  her  people  starve.  It 
is  only  because  the  manufacture  happens  to  be  Jhody  that  we 
think  it  strange  the  people  should  starve  who  manufiustore 
it  It  does  not  strike  us  as  so  strange  that  people  should 
starve  who  manufacture  cottons,  or  silks,  or  stockings.  Yet 
where  is  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  ?  Both  are  manu- 
factured by  labour,  and  it  is  for  his  labour  only  that  the 
labourer  seeks  to  be  paid.  If  he  be  paid  for  his  labour,  no 
matter  what  the  manufacture  is, — whether  corn,  or  cattle,  or 
cottons,  he  can  live ;  and  it  can  make  no  earthly  difierence 
to  the  labourer  whether  his  6«.  or  10«.  a  week  are  earned  in 
manufacturing  corn  or  cotton.  It  is  the  65.  he  wants,  and 
on  the  6^.  that  he  lives.  Does  Ireland  give  away  that  food 
which  she  exports  ?    No,  she  sells  it ;  and  she  sells  it  for  its 

value.    Well,  with  the  value  she  can  re-purchase  the  food  

or  would  she  have  both  value  and  food  7    Ireland  exports  so 


*  See  note,  onU^  p.  54. 
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7  per  cent  of  iocreaso  is  draughted  out  of  Ireland,  and  from 
those  returns  they  show  that  572,464  persons  (or  7  per  cent.) 
have  been  draughted  out  of  Ireland  in  those  ten  years^ 
upwards  of  100,000  of  whom  haye  found  permanent  work  in 
Great  Britain.* 

It  is  too  true  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population  Uw 
in  hovels  of  a  single  room :  nay^.in  Kerry,  in  a  part  of  it 
with  wfaich  Mr.  O'Connell  is  well  acquainted,  for  it  is  rented 
and  sublet  by  him,  it  is  far  worse  than  this ;  for  in  the  barony 
of  Iveragh,  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  parish  of  Cahir,  or 
Cahu'ciTeen,  out  of  a  total  of  854  houses  634  have  but  one 
room  and  are  without  windows. — (Census  1841,  page  198).t 
But  it  is  the  system  of  tmddlemen  which  generates  this 
misery ;  and  until  middlemen  are  put  an  end  to  by  law  this 
misery  will  continue.^  If^  as  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  does,  the 
head  landlord  exacts  a  fair  rent  for  his  land,  and,  as  is  the 
fiiet,  the  middlemfln  ezada  three  times  tbat  rent — nay,  as  Mr. 
O'Connell  himself  does  as  a  middlemm  in  this  identical 
barony — ^£rom  these  wretched  occupants  of  hovels,  how  can 
they  be  anything  but  miserable  and  ready  recipients  at  all 
times  of  England's  bounty,  when  their  agricultural  know- 
ledge is  only  just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  raise  this 
extortionate  rent,  and  to  exist  on  the  most  wretched  food  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  to  try  English  patience  to  hear  men  talking 
about  dietreu  and  toant  of  employment  with  some  3,000,000  of 
acres  of  good  land  lying  waste  and  capable  of  cultivation 
beside  them  and  around  them,  before  and  behind  them?;}: 
Is  it  not  enough  to  excite  indignation  to  hear  men  whining 
about  their  distress,  with  the  land  they  have  in  cultivation. 


*  See  antet  p.  15. 

t  See  note tym/e,  p.&3]. 

§  See  ante,  p.  593. 

X  See  notes,  ante,  pp.  225,  354.  The  CommiBfflonera  of  bogs  !n  tlieir  firartli 
Report,  calculste  extent  of  waste  land  tbat  mi^  be  redaimed  at  2,030,000 
acres. 
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through  sheer  ignorance  and  neglect,  not  prodacing  one-AaJf 
of  what  it  is  capable  of  doing?  What  would  be  thought  of 
an  English  labourer  with  a  six-acre  allotment  of  land,  ibr 
every  acre  of  which  he  paid  rent,  cultivating  one  acre  everj 
year  for  potatoes  to  live  on,  and  two  with  oats  to  pay  hii 
rent,  and  leaving  the  other  three  acres  for  his  pig  to  root  up; 
and  when  he  had  exhausted  his  first  three  acres,  from  nefer 
manuring  and  having  a  perpetual  succession  of  the  same 
crops,  beginning  on  his  other  three  acres,  and  letting  his 
first  three  lie  out  to  cool,"  and  gradually  recover  them- 
selves by  years  of  rest  ?*  If  with  such  a  system  the  IruJi 
peasant  can  live,  though  badly,  he  would  get  wealth  if  taught 
how  to  cultivate  properly.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  poor 
peasants  are  not  taught  how  to  cultivate  ?  Teach  them,  and 
there  will  be  some  hope  that  this  continual  cry  of  Irish 
distress  will  be  put  an  end  to. 

But  we  are  told  that  Ireland  exhibits  the  strange  anomaly 
of  a  country  exporting  food,  whilst  her  people  starve.  It 
is  only  because  the  manufacture  happens  to  be  Jhod^  that  we 
think  it  strange  the  people  should  starve  who  manufiictare 
it  It  does  not  strike  us  as  so  strange  that  people  should 
starve  who  manufacture  cottons,  or  silks,  or  stocking^.  Yet 
where  is  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  ?  Both  are  mana- 
factured  by  labour,  and  it  is  for  his  labour  only  that  the 
labourer  seeks  to  be  paid.  If  he  be  paid  for  his  labour,  no 
matter  what  the  manufacture  is, — whether  corn,  or  cattle,  or 
cottons,  he  can  live ;  and  it  can  make  no  earthly  difference 
to  the  labourer  whether  his  6*.  or  10*.  a  week  are  earned  in 
manufacturing  corn  or  cotton.  It  is  the  %s.  he  wants,  and 
on  the  6^.  that  he  lives.  Does  Ireland  give  away  that  food 
which  she  exports  ?  No,  she  sells  it ;  and  she  sells  it  for  its 
value.  Well,  with  the  value  she  can  re-purchase  the  food— 
or  would  she  have  both  value  and  food  ?    Ireland  exports  so 


*  See  note,  on/e,  p.  54. 
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many  qaarters  of  grain,  and  so  mach  stock.  These  are  her 
manufactares.  Manchester  exports  so  many  bales  of  cottons 
and  silks,  which  are  her  manufactures.  Both  want  food, 
and  both  want  clothing  ;  and  both  resort  to  a  common 
medium  of  exchange — namely,  money;  and  th^ manufac- 
tures of  both  represent  so  much  labour.  The  Kerry  peasant 
says, — My  labour  has  manufactured  ten  quarters  of  wheat, 
worth  50s.  a  quarter,  and  ten  firkins  of  butter,  worth  80s. 
the  firkin ;  give  me  25/.  for  my  wheat,  and  40/.  for  my 
butter,  and  you  pay  me  for  my  labour,  and  I  intend  to  spend 
the  money  you  give  me  in  paying  my  rent  and  purchasing 
my  subsistence.'*    The  Manchester  manufacturer  says,— - 

My  labour  and  skill  have  manufactured  ten  pieces  of 
cotton,  worth  60s.  a  piece,  and  ten  pieces  of  silk,  worth 
80s.  a  piece ;  giye  me  25/.  for  my  cottons,  and  40/.  for  my 
silks,  and  you  pay  me  for  my  labour  and  skill,  and  I  intend 
to  spend  the  money  you  give  me  in  paying  my  rent,  paying 
for  materials,  and  purchasing  my  subsistence."  Where  is 
the  difference  between  the  two?  Either  of  them  with  the 
money  in  liis  pocket  for  his  manufacture,  whatever  it  may 
be,  has  so  many  quarters  of  wheat  and  so  many  firkins  of 
butter  in  his  pocket,  or  so  many  pieces  of  silks  and  cottons,  as 
the  money  stands  the  representative  value  for.    And  as  for 

anomaly,"  surely  the  anomaly  is  fully  as  great  to  see,  as 
is  unhappily  too  often  the  case,  in  such  a  town  as  Man- 
chester, for  instance,  poor  creatures  half-clothed  and  perish- 
ing  of  cold  in  the  middle  of  a  town  which  clothes  the  whole 
world. 

Mr.  O'Connell  quoted  the  following  tabular  statement  of 
imports  of  provisions  from  Ireland  to  show  what  the  Irish 
people  have  produced  far  our  consumption : — 
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Twn. 

Wheat. 

Bvter* 

or  FkNir. 

Oifnl 

1842 

Qaarten. 

112,195 

QMrlfffi. 

50,287 

1,274,326 

Cvta. 
314^11 

Cvta. 

1,551,172 

1843 

192,477 

110,449 

1,561,997 

713,463 

1,706,638 

1844  . 

200,276 

90,656 

1,509,870 

839,367 

1,150,976 

1845 

872,719 

93,096 

1,679,958 

1,421,379 

1,069,185 

The  produce,  or  rather  manofactore,  of  food  is  eertualf 
yery  great  Taking  these  same  figores,  and  taniiiig  then 
into  money  value,  I  will  show,  on  the  other  hand,  how  mnA 
sterling  money  we  have  created  to  send  to  Ireland  to  pay 
them  for  this  produce.  Taking  wheat  at,  say,  60s,  a  quarter, 
barley  at  30^.,  oats  at  20^.,  flour  at  20s.  a  cwt.,  and  oatmeal 
at  I5s.  a  cwt.,  which  are  about  the  present  market  pries 
(for  I  quote  them  from  the  Mark  Lane  prices  of  January  26^ 
which  I  find  in  a  newspaper  on  my  table),  merely  makiiig 
the  sums  even  for  readier  calculation — thus,  oats  are  at  22i., 
and  I  quote  them  at  20^. ;  wheat  at  51^.,  and  I  quote  it  at 
50^.,  these  imports  show  the  following  values : — 


Yean. 

Wheat.  1  Bariey. 
Value  at  |  Value  at  90t. 
60t.     1    par  qr. 

Oati. 
Value  etSOt. 
pcrqr. 

Wbealflwir. 
Value  at  901. 
par  cwt. 

OMi. 
Vahie  at  Ite. 

1842 

£ 

280,397 

£ 

75,430 

£ 

1,274,326 

£ 
314,311 

£ 

1,163,379 

1843 

381,192 

165,673 

1,561,997 

713,463 

1,279,971 

4,102,296 

1844 

500,690 

135,984 

1,509,870 

839,567 

863,232 

3,849,343 

1845 

931,796 

139,644 

1,679,958 

1,422,379 

794,388 

4,968,165 

So  that  poor,  miserable,  ever-complaining  Ireland  receives 
from  England  from  4,000,000/.  to  5,000,0002.  sterling  yearly 
in  exchange  for  these  articles  of  produce  alone,  to  say  nothing 
about  pigs,  cows,  sheep,  butter,  porter,  and  flax — vast  quan* 
tities  of  all  which  articles  England  purchases  from  her.*  The 


*  See  an/e,  pp.  575,  577  n. 
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simple  fact  is,  that  obtain  the  money — the  common  medium 
of  exchange — and  you  obtain  whatever  money  will  purchase. 
Money  represents  everything ;  and  it  is  worse  than  folly  to 
talk  about  England  consuming  the  food  of  Ireland,  so  long 
as  Ireland  takes  care  to  be  well  paid  for  it. 

With  regard,  too^  to  the  money  sent  to  absentees  residing 
in  England  or  elsewhere,  there  is  a  very  prevalent  fallacy, 
which  passes  for  wisdom,  and  which  is  put  forth  as  one  of 
the  chief  arguments  to  show  the  "  injustice  of  England  to 
Ireland."  It  is  said  the  Irish  peasant  sends  his  produce  to 
England,  and  the  money  he  gets  for  it  he  sends  also  to  his 
landlord  in  England ;  therefore  he  is  deprived  of  both  pro- 
duce and  money.  One  reaUy  feels  almost  ashamed  to  find 
it  necessary  to  expose  such  a  £Edlacy.  The  Irish  peasant 
cannot  have  bath  his  goods  and  the  value  of  his  goods  in 
money ;  he  therefore  cannot  lose  both.  Suppose  a  resident 
landlord  of  an  income  of  (say)  1,000/.  a  year  will  require  for 
the  consumption  of  his  stables  (say)  100/.  worth  of  oats, 
straw,  and  hay,  and  for  the  consumption  of  his  house  (say) 
IfiO/.  worth  of  corn  and  butter,  and  that  this  250/.  worth  of 
agricultural  produce  he  consumes  in  Ireland  on  his  estate, 
and  buys  it  direct  firom  his  tenants,  what  is  the  fact  with 
regard  to  this  produce  which  the  tenants  sell  to  him  ?  They 
part  with  their  250/.  worth  of  produce  to  their  landlord,  who 
consumes  it^  and  take  in  exchange  for  it  250/. ;  and  they  then 
pay  the  260/.  to  the  landlord  for  their  rent.  Thus,  in  the 
same  way^  the  landlord,  to  use  this  silly  argument,  gets  both 
their  produce  and  money;  the  fact  being  simply,  that  he 
gets  so  much  money  for  rent,  and  for  that  money  he  gives 
them  the  use  of  so  much  land,  which  is  worth  the  rent  paid 
for  it.  Now,  what  earthly  difference  can  it  make  to  these 
tenants,  so  far  as  this  250/.  of  produce  is  concerned,  whether 
the  landlord*s  steward  pays  them  250/.  for  it  at  the  castle/' 
or  a  Liverpool  or  London  agent  or  buyer  pays  them  the  250/. 
for  it  at  the  next  market-town  I   In  both  cases  the  tenants 
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part  with  their  prodace  for  2601. ;  in  both  cases  the  produce 
is  taken  from  them  for  consumptioii ;  and  whether  it  is  etta 
at  *^  the  castle/'  or  in  England,  or  goes  to  the  bottom  of  die 
sea,  it  is  all  the  same  to  the  tenants'—they  hare  the  Talae  of 
it  in  their  pockets.  And  inasmuch  as  the  landlord,  whether 
a  resident  or  an  absentee,  expects  the  rent  of  his  land  which 
he  lets  to  his  tenants,  and  for  which  they  hare  this  2501  to 
pay,  surely,  if  they  pay  it  for  rent,  it  is  all  the  same  to  them, 
BO  far  as  regards  this  250/.,  whether  their  landlord  is  resident 
or  not,  for,  in  either  case,  having  paid  it,  they  are  the  2501. 
poorer. 

The  argument  in  reply  to  this  obvious  truth  is, — ^*trae,  it  is 
all  the  same  to  the  tenants  as  to  this  250/.,  the  ralae  of  thdr 
produce  sold,  whether  they  sell  it  to  their  resident  landlord 
for  this  sum,  or  to  a  London  buyer,  and  it  is  aU  the  same  to 
them  whether  they  pay  the  amount  so  received  for  their  pro- 
duce to  the  landlord,  be  he  resident  or  absent ;  but  it  is  not 
all  the  same  for  the  nation :  for,  if  the  landlord  were  resident, 
the  whole  of  his  income  would  be  spent  in  Ireland  in  fostering 
native  industry  by  the  purchase  of  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
factures, and  thus  give  employment  to  the  Irish  people  to 
that  extent ;  whereas,  if  the  whole  is  spent  out  of  Ireland,  tke 
whole  is  lost  to  the  Irish  nation.'*    This  loss  from  the  number 
of  absentees  is  estimated  by  Mr.  John  O'Connell  at 
4,500,000/.,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  in  this  letter;  and  it  is  asserted 
that  this  sum  is  such  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  Ireland, 
that  it  accounts  for  her  poverty,  and  that  no  nation  under 
such  circumstances  can  be  rich.    It  is  easy  to  make  flippant 
assertions  like  these,  but  how  their  value  melts  away — how 
transparently  foolish  they  are — when  you  come  to  examine 
them.    Suppose  a  landowner  of  1000/.  a  year,  resident  in 
Ireland,  and,  for  easy  calculation,  suppose  he  consumes,  as 
shown  above,  one-third  of  his  income  in  his  household  and 
stables,  in  the  purchase  of  food  for  his  establishment  and 
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horses.  This  calculation  will  not  be  far  wrong.  Inasmuch  as 
he  consumes  this  amount  of  produce,  the  nation,  or  its  people 
beyond  his  household,  cannot  benefit  by  the  outlay  of  this  third 
portion  of  his  income,  further  than  the  peasantry  who  raised 
that  produce  have  already  done  in  selling  it  to  him  for  its 
value.  But  the  peasantry,  it  is  shown,  would  benefit  to 
precisely  the  same  extent  if  they  sold  the  same  produce  to  a 
London  or  lirerpool  buyer  for  its  value  at  the  next  market 
town,  which  they  can  always  do.  As  to  this  third  of  the 
landlord's  income,  therefore,  beinff  consumed^  beyond  the 
servants  of  his  household  tlie  Irish  nation  does  not  benefit 
when  the  landlord  is  resident;  the  Irish  nation  cannot  there- 
fore be  injured  by  his  consuming  the  same  amount  of  produce  * 
in  England,  and  paying  for  it  there  its  equivalent  value.  On 
this  score,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  deduct  one-third  from 
the  alleged  injury  of  the  absentee  drain,  or  1,600,000/. 
(taking  Mr.  J.  O'ConnelFs  estimate),  leaving  the  alleged 
injury  and  drain  amounting  to  3,000,000/.  We  come,  then, 
to  examine  the  remaining  portion  of  a  resident  landlord's 
expenditure  in  Ireland,  and  we  shall  see  how  much  .of  that 
goes  to  benefit  the  Irish  nation  by  promoting  Irish  manufac- 
tures. How  much  of  his  clothing  is  made  in  Ireland?  His 
hat  comes  firom  London ;  his  coat  from  the  west  of  England; 
part  of  his  boots  from  France ;  so  of  his  gloves ;  his  stock- 
ings from  Nottingham ;  his  watch  from  England  or  Geneva. 
How  much  of  his  lady's  clothing  has  been  manufactured  in 
Ireland?  Her  bonnets,  shoes,  gloves,  and  silk  and  satin 
dresses,  most  of  them  are  of  French  manufacture ;  her  morn- 
ing dresses  the  produce  of  Manchester  or  Glasgow;  her 
jewellery  from  every  part  of  the  world.  How  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  which  have  become  necessaries  to  him  are 
of  Irish  manufacture?  His  wines — his  champagne,  hock, 
claret,  port,  sherry,  Madeira — all  are  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries.  So  are  his  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  tobacco. 
How  much  of  his  household  furniture  is  the  produce  of 
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Ireland?   His  mahogany  and  rosewood  chain  and  tablet, 
their  morocco  leather  seats,  their  cotton  coTerings,  the  chan- 
deliers of  his  rooms,  the  oil  and  wax  he  bmnis^  the  marble  of 
his  chimney-piece,  his  fire-range,  the  ezpenaiTe  piefures  on 
his  walls,  his  books — all  are  the  produce  of  English  or 
foreign  industry,  which,  resident^  just  the  same  aa  absent,  he 
must  and  will  have,  and  to  pay  for  which  Iriah  food,  that  is 
her  manufactures^  must  equally  be  abstracted.  The 
annually  required  for  the  purchase  of  these  liuniries  and 
necessaries  may  be  fairly  set  down  at  one-third  more  of  his 
income ;  and  this  third,  though  resident^  does  not  benefit  the 
manufactures  of  the  Irish  nation,  but  encourages  the  industry 
of  foreigners.   It  would  only  do  the  same  if  he  were  an 
absentee.    This  third,  therefore,  of  absentee  income  must 
also  be  deducted  from  the  absentee  payments,  whieh,  it  is 
alleged,  drain  and  impoverish  Ireland.   We,  then,  further 
reduce  the  3,000,0007.  to  1,600,000/.  of  injorions  absentee 
drain.   We  will  now  examine  this  remaining  sam.  Here 
are  sons  to  educate,  and  daughters  to  fortune.    To  edacate 
the  sons  properly,  custom  or  fashion  demands  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  college  in  England  or  abroad.    The  mf- 
dent  Irish  landlord  thus  educates  his  son.    He  coold  do  no 
more,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  if  an  absentee,  litis 
takes  a  portion  of  his  income,  which,  in  either  case,  resident 
or  absent,  would  not  benefit  Ireland.  Then  he  has  something 
to  save  and  lay  by  for  the  fortune  of  his  daughter.  What- 
ever sum  is  thus  saved  is  not  spent  in  encouraging  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  Irish  nation,  and  this  will  demand  another 
large  share  of  the  resident  landlord's  income ;  it  woald  do 
the  same  if  he  were  an  absentee,  and  no  more.    Is  it  an 
over-calculation  to  assume  that  the  remaining  Mrd  of  his 
income  is  reduced  by  these  calls  one-half  f   If  it  is  not,  in- 
asmuch as  this  reduction  must  be  made  from  the  benefits 
which  a  resident  landlord's  income  would  diffuse,  it  most 
be  equally  made  from  the  evils  which  an  absentee's  drain  of 
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income  entails.  We  then  have  still  further  to  redace  the  re- 
maining 1^500,000/.  of  absentee  injurious  drain  to  IdOfiOOL^ 
or  onendxth  of  the  absentee  income,  which  is  perhaps  about  the 
real  amount  of  support  taken  away  firom  Irish  manufitcturea, 
and  of  benefit  lost  to  the  Irish  nation.  Well,  has  Ireland  no 
counterbalancing  benefit,  derived  from  the  English  nation, 
and  to  the  u^wry  of  the  labourers  of  the  English  nation  f 
English  money  chiefly  pays  for  the  support  of  20,000 
soldiers  in  Ireland,  rendered  needful  by  her  turbulence* 
The  last  Irish  census  shows  that  there  is  a  permanently 
settled  Irish  population  of  above  1,000,000  in  Great  Britain, 
who  have  obtained  employment  there.  The  complaint  against 
absentees  is  that  they  take  away  employment  from  Ireland  and 
ywe  it  to  England;  let  us  see  what  employment  England 
gives  to  Ireland  in  return  for  that  abstraction.  Assuming  that 
each  Irish  iamily  settled  in  Great  Britain  consists  of  the 
average  of  five  persons,  out  of  1,000,000  of  Irish  settled  in 
Great  Britain,  there  will  be  at  least  200,000  men.  These 
men  must  subsist  by  their  labour,  for  by  law,  if  they  were 
beggars,  or  were  unable  to  support  themselves,  they  would 
be  passed  back  again  to  Ireland.  Assuming  that  their 
average  wages  throughout  the  year,  earned  by  the  employ- 
ment given  to  them,  be  but  5s.  a  week  each,  which  is 
much  below  the  mark,  they  would  earn,  each  man,  132.  a 
year,  or,  in  the  aggr^te,  2,600,000/.  annually.  But  assum- 
ing their  wages  to  be  lOi.  a  week  each,  which  is  a  far  more 
likely  average  as  the  earnings  of  their  families  are  not  at  all 
taken  into  the  account,  we  have  the  aggr^ate  amount  of 
employment  given  by  Great  Britain  to  Irishmen  permanently 
settled  in  Great  Britain^  amountmg  to  5,200,000/.  But 
57,000  harvest  labourers  annually  migrate  from  Ireland  to 
England,  and  these  are  all  men,  and  they  carry  back  with 
them  from  3/.  to  10/.  a  man,  money  earned  from  the  employ' 
ment  given  to  them  during  harvest  in  Great  Britain.  Assuming 
the  average  to  be 5/. each  nuHi,we  have  here  againan  aggregate 
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amoant  of  employment  given,  and  money  taken  out  of  Greit 
Britain  to  Ireland  of  285,000/.  a  year.  Adding  this  to  die 
previous  sum  given  to  Irishmen  permanently  employed  m 
Great  Britain,  we  have  6,485,0002.  worth  of  employment 
given  to  Irishmen  as  a  compensation  for  760,000/.  of  reil 
absentee  drain  and  employment  taken  away  firom  IrishmeB, 
not  at  all  taking  into  calculation  the  counterbalancing  good 
of  our  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  20,000  oAcente  tMn 
from  England  in  Ireland* 

What  becomes,  then,  of  the  injury,  which  the  Ufdm  is  siid 
to  be  to  Ireland,  or  of  the  foolish  exaggeration  aboat  the 
drain  of  absenteeism  vehen  examined  into  ?  Defend  tbsea- 
teeism  I  do  not  for  a  moment ;  it  is  one  of  the  g^atest  pos- 
sible evils  to  Ireland  ;  but  its  drain  on  the  country  is  a  minor 
evil  compared  with  the  absence  of  supervision,  of  encourage- 
ment, of  example,  of  instruction,  which  a  landlord's  presenee 
alone  can  give.  These  are  the  evils  and  the  faults  most  pro- 
minent in  Ireland. 

The  outcry,  therefore,  in  this  respect^  against  absentees  is  for 
the  most  part  groundless ;  it  will  not  bear  examination ;  it  has 
neither  reason  nor  argument  to  back  it.  No  doubt  absentee- 
ism does  entail  some  considerable  amount  of  want  of  employ- 
ment which  would  be  otherwise  given  by  indirect  as  well  as 
by  direct  means^ — as  in  servants,  &c.   But  the  chief  evib 
arising  from  absenteeism  are  the  absence  of  the  landlaris 
moral  inftwence  and  example  from  his  neiffhbourhood^the 
absence  of  a  superior  mind  capable  of  leading,  directing, 
and  instructing.   These  are  great  evils,  and  the  evils  o£ 
absenteeism ;  and  not  the  landlord's  mere  consumption  of 
produce,  which  will  be  the  same  at  home,  in  Dublin,  or  in 
London ;  and  Dublin  or  London,  if  he  resides  in  either  place, 
will  require  so  much  more  of  the  produce  which  Ireland  can 
furnish  to  supply  them,  and  cannot  get  that  supply  without 
paying  the  farmers  for  it,  who  produce  it,  its  full  value.  Ifet, 
oddly  enough,  we  hear  it  gravely  asserted  in  the  Legislature 
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that  the  furnishing  of  prodace  to  England,  for  which  Ireland 
is  paidf  is  an  evil  to  Ireland  ;  and  that  the  money  which 
purchases  that  produce,  on  being  returned  to  absentees  in 
England  for  rent  or  value,  is  pro  rata  to  the  damage  of 
Ireland.  That  is  pointed  out  as  the  evil  of  absenteeism,  which, 
when  examined  into,  is  a  trivial  evil;  whilst  those  things  which 
are  the  real  evils  of  absenteeism — ^the  neglect  of  social  duties, 
the  absence  of  instruction  and  example  and  encouragement 
to  tenants,  the  absence  of  a  superior  intelligence  to  direct  and 
guide  untaught  ignorance — are  not  even  hinted  at.  Such  b 
the  mental  calibre  of  the  picked  Legislators  of  Ireland. 

But  how  is  produce  which  will  obtain,  because  it  is  worthy 
money,  to  be  got  7  Only  by  labour  and  enterprise,  of  both 
which  qualities  there  is  a  most  lamentable  want  in  Ireland. 
The  man  who  never  labours,  if  without  fortune,  must  necesf 
sarily  starve.  The  man  who  labours  only  a  little  must 
necessarily  be  in  want.  The  man  who  half  labours  must 
necessarily  be  poor;  and  the  man  who  labours  hard  his 
whole  time  must,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  well  off. 

Labour,"  says  Adam  Smith, is  the  first  price,  the  original 
purchase-money,  that  is  paid  for  all  things." 

It  is  because  the  people  of  Ireland  generally  do  not  labour^ 
either  physically  or  mentally,  in  anything  like  the  proportion 
that  the  people  of  England  do,  that  they  are  not  generally 
near  so  wealthy.  Nay,  it  is  because  they  are  generally  abso- 
lutely lazy  and  apathetic — too  lazy  to  weed  their  land 
though  they  have  nothing  else  to  do, — ^too  lazy  to  clean 
their  cottages,  with  nothing  else  to  do ;  or  to  mend  the  holes 
in  their  cottage  roofs,  with  nothing  else  to  do, — that  their 
land  is  so  wretchedly  cultivated,  their  cottages  are  so  dirty, 
and  their  hovels  so  miserable.*  I  have  repeatedly  seen  whok 
untied    loggins"  or  bundles  of  straw,  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 


*  '  We  are  lo  poor  1'  is  the  replj  of  the  Irish  peasants,  when  thej  are 
rq^roached  with  increasmg  their  misery  b j  neglect ;  and  thej  continiie  m  the  fHiSSk 
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kid  on  the  roofs  of  cottages  to  keep  out  the  wet  or  te 
stop  holes ;  the  owners  having  the  straw,  and  being  too  lazjr 
to  open  it  out  and  lay  it  on  the  roof  properly.  We  mat 
also  remember  that  the  ery  aboot  an  Irish  fiunine"  doa 
not  proceed  from  uninterested  parties.  The  Iiiah  peaaantiy 
will  make  a  ^  poor  mouth"  because  they  hope  to  get  aont 
of  England's  bounty,  and  to  escape  payings  their  rent.  As 
Irish  landlords  generally  kaTe  no  reasoa  to  eoatradiet  As 
cry  in  this  country,  for  if  John  Bull  is  peraoaded  that  the 
Irish  are  starving,  his  sympathies  will  be  roaaed,  and  whai- 
ever  he  pays  or  gives  to  Ireland  will  find  its  way  to  the 
landlords'  pockets  eventually ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  atop  a  hole 
in  the  gap  of  necessity,  which  they  must  fill  up  themsdvei 
if  John  Bull  does  not,  for  the  peasant  will  conaume  the  ratt 
rather  than  starve.  And  lastly,  at  this  jnnctare.  Sir  Robert 
Feel  and  the  Government  listen  favourably  to  such  an  outeiyv 
for  it  greatly  aids  the  success  of  their  measure  regarding  the 
corn  laws. 

That  the  peasantry  will  suffer  a  heavy  loss  by  this  ealamitj 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  I  do  very  much  doubt  that  on 
that  account  they  will  starve.  The  small  fimnen,  wretchedly 


that  chokes  tbdr  hovels,  witlioiit  the  slightest  indi  to  toep  ttkem  dean."— JUl 
Beaumont*9  Ireland,  Social,  PolUieml,  mid  ReHfimu,   ToL  ii.  p.  25. 

"  The  same  statistical  documents  which  show  that  in  Ireland  aearlj  5,000p000 
of  indiyiduals  are  employed  on  the  land,  show  that  in  England  and  ScoQaaA, 
of  a  population  of  16,205,000,  not  more  than  5,000,000  are  engaged  in  miitjj 
tore ;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  the  same  number  that  is  so  empl^«d  in  IralaWi 
nerertfaeless,  England  and  Scotland  have  an  extent  of  54,000,000  of  acf«s,  iriubfc 
Ireland  has  only  19,000,000.  So  that  in  Ireland  the  land  ahsoriis  two-thiids  of  fhe 
popnlatkm,  whilst  in  tiie  other  two  countries  it  does  not  engage  quite  one-tldrd  | 
and  it  appears  that  Ireland  employs  as  many  labourers  to  cultifate  her  ml  m 
England  and  Scotland,  which  are  double  her  sixe.  Finally,  it  appears  certain  *»ft 
by  the  Irish  system  of  tillage  the  ground  produces  one-half  leas  than  it  does  undflr 
the  management  of  an  English  or  Sootdi  £mner ;  whence  it  follows  diat  tfaes 
Irish  agricultural  labourers  do  raliier  less  work  than  an  Englishman  or  Scotch- 
man.  Even  supposing  that  the  number  of  English  and  Scotch  labourers  is  too 
small,  tiiat  of  Hbt  Iridi  agrienltoristB  b  dearly  excessive.   And  the  defisctiTe  eol- 
tiration  of  the  ground  dqwnds  precisely  on  their  quantity." — IHd.  p.  143. 
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as  they  choose  to  live  (for  they  know  no  better),  hare  most 
of  them  small  soma  in  the  savings  banks,  or  elsewhere.  At 
Cork  the  manager  of  the  savings  bank  there  told  me,  that 
the  small  fimners  in  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  round  Cork 
had  deposited  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  200,000/.  in  the 
bank,  and  that  the  average  of  the  deposits  of  these  small 
fiurmers  was  34/.  a  head.  The  costof  a  whole  year's  living  to 
one  of  these  small  Beurmeta  is  not  above  30/.,  so  that  famine  to 
them  in  aperiodof  four  or  five  months  is  out  of  the  question* 
I  obtained  the  same  information  at  Mallow,  at  Wexford,  and 
at  Kilkenny.*  But  it  is  the  labourers  and  oon-aere  tenants 
who  will  be  wretchedly  off  if  their  food  fails  them.  This 
dbss  is  always  on  the  verge  of  starvaticm,  and  a  iailure  in 
their  potato  crop  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  ihem.  But  the  class 
is  not  alarmingly  numerous,  for  the  majority  of  forms  are 
firom  five  to  ten  acres,  and  farms  of  this  nze  the  tenant 
himself  cultivates  without  labourers ;  and  it  is  small  farmers 
of  this  class  that  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Ireland. 
It  is  true  they  live  on  potatoes,  and  in  wretched  cabins ;  but 
most  of  them,  by  dint  of  hard  saving,  have  got  a  little  money 
— some  202.  or  302.,  either  in  the  savings  bank  or  in  a  hole 
in  their  thatch,  or  lent  out  at  usury — a  foot  which  they  are 
most  careful  to  conceaLf  And  we  ought  to  pause  before  we 
tax  the  hard-working  people  of  England,  who  have  suffered 
the  same  calamity,  to  relieve  these  men. 

But,  assuming  the  necessity  for  relief  to  Ireland  to  be 
proved,  it  is  an  immediate  necessity.  Labour  must  be  given 
to  the  people  to  enable  them  with  its  price  to  purchase  food. 
The  question  then  arises,  what  is  the  best  labour  to  give  ? 
Can  there  be  a  doubt  about  it  ?  That  labour  which  shall  be 
continuous— for  continuous  labour  will  make  the  labourer 
well  off— and  tiiat  labour  which  is  calculated  to  repay  the  out- 


*  See  anie.  pp.  468,  494. 
t  See  mtte,  pp.  467,  468. 
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lay  spent  upon  it,  and  to  open  up  the  resoaroes  of  theoovntrj. 
Is  the  making  of  railways  in  Ireland  that  labour?  iTerymndi 
doubt  it  In  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  with  the  ezoeptian 
of  one  or  two  great  trunk  lines,  it  is  imposrible  that  nilwwyi 
can  pay  there.  Capital  would  therefore  be  sunk  in  them 
without  realising  any  benefit  beyond  the  labour  g^yen  ia 
their  construction ;  and  this  labour  would  be  but  temporary, 
leaving  the  labourers  at  its  conclusion  in  their  former  misery, 
to  repeat  their  oft-told  tale  of  Irish  distress.  But  there  are 
3,000,000  of  acres  of  reclaimable  waste  lands  and  bogs  in 
Ireland,  the  reclamation  of  which  would  not  only  gire  vast 
employment,  but  would  pay  7  per  cent,  on  the  investment  of 
capital,  as  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society  have 
proved  by  their  profits.*  And  the  land  thus  reclaimed  would 
give  permanent  labour  and  occupation  to  all  the  surplos 
labour  of  the  country  many  times  over. 

Again,  there  are  great  works  which  would  immensely 
benefit  the  country,  and  which  the  State  as  a  Grovemment 
ought  to  see  to,  as  firom  the  want  of  enterprise  and  apatl^ 
of  the  people  they  will  never  otherwise  be  completed.  A 
canal  of  four  miles  from  the  lower  part  of  Lough  £me  at 
Belleek  to  Ballyshannon  would  open  oat  a  navigable  water 
conmiunication  from  sea  to  sea  across  the  whole  country— 
firom  Belfast  on  one  side  to  Ballyshannon  on  the  other.  This 
would  necessarily  afibrd  means  of  getting  to  markets  with 
produce  cheaply,  and  means  of  obtaining  manure  cheaply. 
This  would  promote  industry,  increase  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  necessarily  increase  wealth,  and  in  doing  so  tend 
to  remove  some  subjects  of  Irish  complaints.   From  Sligo 
across  Lough  Gill  to  Lough  Allen,  a  ten  miles  canal  would 
open  the  whole  interior  of  the  country  to  the  sea  at  Sligo 
at  one  end,  and  to  the  sea  at  Kerry,  at  the  mouth 


*  See  note,  antej  p.  225. 
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of  the  Shannon,  at  the  other,  with  of  course  the  same 
benefits  » 

The  western  coast  swarms  with  fish.  If  the  people  catch 
&e  fish,  it  is  food  and  weahh  for  tliem.  They  are  timid  and 
lazy  fishermen  ;  but  they  have  an  excuse  that  they  dare  not 
put  to  sea  unless  the  weather  is  calm.  Take  away  their 
excuse,  and  build  them  places  of  refuge  to  run  to.  This  the 
State  onght  to  do ;  and  this  will  at  once  stop  the  cries  of 
starvation  from  Donegal,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Galway,  Clare,  Kerry, 
and  the  west  of  Cork ;  for  the  people  are  always  the  most 
Buserably  off  on  the  sea-coasts  of  those  counties.  Loughs 
Ncagh,  Erne,  Mask,  Corrib,  and  Allen,  all  rise  in  winter 
much  higher  than  their  summer  levels,  and  in  doing  so, 
flood  and  render  many  thousand  acres  of  rich  land  swamp. 
Scientific  drainage  would  keep  them  at  their  summer  level, 
and  render  their  margin  swamps  productive.f   These  waste 

*  A  canal  of  three  miles  would  also  open  the  nayigation  of  Loughs  Corrib  and 
Mask  to  the  sea  at  Galway,  and,  in  doing  so,  open  the  market  of  Galway  and  the 
advantages  of  its  port  for  fifty  miles  into  tiie  interior  of  Connemara.  See  ante, 
p.  293. 

t  "94.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvements  in  the  law 
and  practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the 
county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectiyely  on  landlords  and  occupying 
tenants,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  and 
to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — No,  not  much.  I  have 
■Kutioned  before,  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  collect  tiie 
oonnty  cess  in  one  gale,  instead  of  the  inconvenient  season  of  summer.  With 
nsfierence  to  local  matters,  one  of  the  greatest  things  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
inundations  you  have  passed  by  to-day.  Bringing  it  to  your  consideration,  as 
oonnected  with  a  general  system  of  drainage,  if  we  could  get  Lough  Neagh  lowered, 
it  would  be  a  vast  advantage  to  this  part  of  the  country  ;  it  would  throw  a  great 
many  thousand  acres  into  grain  cultivation,  many  of  which  are  useless  entirely,  or 
only  fit  for  indifferent  meadow,  or  very  coarse  pasture.  I  have  already  mentioned, 
ihat  distress  for  rent  might  be  done  away  with,  if  you  give  the  setting  party  a 
more  prompt  remedy  for  getting  his  own  back  again.  It  is  hardly  credible  the 
instances  of  chicanery,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  to  which  under-tenants  in  this 
country  resort,  in  order  to  baffle  the  landlord  off  for  half  a  year,  and  take  the 
chance,  whether,  at  the  end  of  that  they  cannot  do  it  again  a  second  time,  they 
are  so  amazingly  fond  of  law. — Evidence  qfMr,  Blacker,  Part  L  qfiht  Evidence . 
imkem  before  the  Land  Commiteioneref  p.  459. 
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acres  would  give  employment  and  prodace  wealth,  and  there 
would  be  fewer  fevers  to  complain  of.  Vast  tracts  of  land 
in  Roscommon  are  a  swamp.  Draining  would  make  them 
rich  and  fertile  lands  ;  would  give  employment  and  prodoee 
wealth  ;  and,  if  along  with  this  employment  the  people  were 
properly  instructed  in  the  business  whereby  they  live— in 
agriculture, — they  would  double  their  prodace,  and,  of 
course,  their  wealth,  and  this  would  be  another  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  Irish  cry  about  distress. 

Measures  like  these  would  permanently  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Employment  on  railways  will  only  pat 
off  the  evil  day,  which  will  again  shortly  recur,  and  more 
hopelessly  than  ever,  because  the  capital  which  before  aided 
them  will  then  be  locked  up  and  sunk  in  railways,  which  at 
best  are  uncertain  of  being  successful. 

Pass  measures  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  embarrassed 
and  overgrown  estates,  and  private  capitalists  will  be  let  into 
the  country,  who  themselves  will  confer  many  of  these  social 
benefits,  will  urge  the  people  on  to  labour^  and  will  teach 
them  liow  to  labour ;  their  labour  will  diffuse  wealth,  and 
with  that  diffused  wealth  there  is  an  end  to  Irish  distress. 
But  without  industry,  and  knowledge,  and  enterprise,  Ireland 
will  always  remain  what  she  has  ever  been — a  miserable 
country,  subject  to  periodical  famines.  Industry,  and  enter- 
prise, and  knowledge,  are  then  tlie  qualities  to  encoorage 
and  to  give,  to  put  an  end  to  Irish  distress.* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  motion  of  the  honourable  and 


*  It  is  said  that  an  amendment  of  the  franchise  and  increased  political  liberty 
wiU  remedy  the  evils  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  these  questions,  however  just  or 
expedient  in  themselves  they  may  or  may  not  be,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter.  M.  Beaumont  justly  observes  : — **  The  poverty  of  Ireland  did  not  Tanish 
as  its  liberties  were  consolidated  and  increased.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem 
that,  as  the  Irishman  acquired  political  rights,  his  social  misery  was  increased  in 
the  same  proportion.  It  is  certain  that  Irishmen  have  never  been  so  free  as  at  the 
present  moment ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  have  never  been  so  miserable.'* 
— M,  Beaumont* 9  Ireland f  Social,  Political ,  and  Religious.    Vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
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learned  member  for  Cork  will  do  good  by  drawing  attention 
to  these  subjects.  No  one  can  in  this  case  doubt  his  perfect 
sincerity ;  and  no  man  in  Ireland  has  a  more  unshackled 
opportunity  of  proving  that  sincerity :  for,  whether  the  evil 
be  living  in  hovels  with  but  one  room,  whether  it  be  the 
incubus  of  middlemen^  whether  it  be  want  of  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  whether  it  be  waste  lands  or  unprofitable  bogs, 
or  whether  it  be  household  dunghills  without  number,  which 
generate  fever— on  any,  on  each,  and  on  all  these  evils  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  may  commence  amendment 
on  his  own  estate  and  middleman-tenure  at  Derrynane  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

YOUR  LATE  COMMISSIONER  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Temple,  Feb.  25. 
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I. 

Opinions  of  the  Press.* 

Rrferred  to  in  page  26. 

(From  the  Cork  Southern  Beport&r.) 

The  Times  has  sent  its  Commissioiier  into  Ireland  to  rsTiTe  that 
caput  mortuum,  the  Land  Commissioners'  report.  We  augur  great 
litility  from  the  arrival  of  this  Commissioner.  We  trust  he  will 
be  rigidly  impartial.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  The  Times' 
strictures  on  Irish  agricultural  affairs,  its  representative  will  act  with 
fearless  candour,  and  give  a  fiuthful  picture  of  the  society  into  which 
he  enters.  The  wish  we  expressed  some  time  ago,  when  we  saw  tho 
mismanagement  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  fully  and  feelmgly  laid 
bare,  is  gratified.  The  expositor  has  come  amongst  us.  He  is  one 
we  believe  competent  for  his  task.  He  writes,  we  perceive,  fluently 
— ^readably — we  give  his  first  specimen .  He  thinks,  if  not  profoundly, 
certainly  not  superficially.  He  has  set  about  probing  our  wounds, 
and  will  report  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease,  suggesting,  in  due  time, 
a  medicament,  or  leaving  it  to  The  Times  to  compound  one  out  of 
the  materials  he  supplies.  There  is  one  danger — that  he  may  mislead 
his  employers,  because  he  may  be  himself  misled.  Tliere  is  an  old 
practice  in  this  country  of  earwigging  the  stranger*  Travellers  and 
tourists  have  been  crammed  with  marvellous  stories.  No  sooner  do 
they  set  foot  upon  our  shore  than  they  are  smoked.  Their  guides 
humbug  them,  their  acquaintances  mystify  them.  Wonderful  are 
the  things,  they  are  told,  and  the  things  they  are  not  told,  but  see 
assume  a  complexion  in  accordance  with  the  colouring  with  which 
the  seer's  thoughts  were  tinged.    A  thousand  pitfalls  are  before 


*  These  opinions  of  the  Newspaper  Press  are  appended  to  shew  the  tone  and 
general  feeling  with  which  the  public  receiyed  the  publication  of  these  letters. 
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The  Timei'  Commissioner.    He  cannot  face  to  the  nortli,  or  eut,  or 
west,  or  south  without  treading  among  them.   Unless  he  has  the  op 
of  Fortunatus,  or  the  ring  of  Gyges,  and  can  make  himself  inviali^ 
he  will  ho  watched  and  circumvented.    We  are  bound  to  suppose 
he  is  as  qualified  as  any  educated  Englishman  to  search  and  see— 
that  his  eyes  arc  as  open  and  his  intellects  as  sharp — ^that,  in  a  word, 
he  is  no  gohemouche ;  hut  to  do  well  what  he  is  to  do  he  mn«t  be 
mere  than  ordinarily  gifted ;  have  a  lynx's  eyes  and  the  heart  of 
Aristides.    AVell,  perhaps  this  is  too  much  to  expect  from  any  one. 
He  must,  then,  at  least,  ho  on  his  guard — eschew  hindlords 
and  tenants  as  infallihle  informants — keep  prndently  aloof  from 
middlemen — beware  of  guides  and  gossips — shun  the  "leprous 
distilments"  of  the  Orango  squirearchy,  and  receive  cum  gram  ail 
he  hears  of  the  mysterious  and  immortal  Mollys.     We  presame 
he  has  already  a  lively  distrust  of  the     state  of  the  connti]^' 
journals.    The  Times  does  not  swallow  all  thej  say,  seldom  does  it 
afford  a  niche  for  the  enshrinement  of  their  exquisite  little  figures, 
nor,  we  must  allow,  does  it  open  a  bazaar  for  mannfiactnied  maiden^ 
robberies,  and  burnings.    If  the  Commissioner,  therefoxe,  acts  ai 
that  journal  acts  in  this  particular,  we  can  predicate  utility  from  hit 
arrival,  and  the  gathermg  of  some  wholesome  fruit  at  the  texminatioa 
of  his  tour. 

The  dropping  of  a  thunderbolt  in  any  given  spot  causes  soma 
commotion — either  a  mark  is  left,  or  the  passenger  is  singled.  The 
Commissioner  promises  fairly  to  be  the  living  tliunderbolt  of  the 
north,  not  to  speak  yet  of  any  other  point.    As  sure  as  fat^  lie  will 
leave  his  mark  behind  him.    That 's  what  he  was  sent  for.    He  is 
cotnme  tl  /ant  of  course  at  the  work.    He  will  put  his  soul  in  it. 
He  h.i3  come  to  test*— to  sift  the  blue  lodgers  whose  ponderosity" 
has  overwhelmed  the  press,  even  with  the  prop  of  supplements. 
We  shall  have  new  notes  and  new  readings,  another  appendix,  and 
fresh  annotations.    The  Times*  edition  of  Lord  Devon  Avill  he  the 
standard  work.    Wo  are  heartily  glad  of  the  new  commentator. 
The  Devon  facts,  heavy  and  cold,  and  clogged  together  like  a  snowbal^ 
will  be  separated  into  flakes,  and  blown  abroad.    A  puff  from  Tke 
Times  has  the  strength  of  a  nor- wester.  

The  Commissioner  is  as  safe  from  haroi  as  if  he  had  the  skin  of 
Achilles.  He  dreads  no  personal  consequences,  and  he  need  not. 
He  will  act  impartially.  His  responsibilities  alone  alarm  him.  He 
has  an  oppressive  sense  of  their  weight.    Let  us  give  him  comfort. 
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Let  him  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  ■  That 's  all  he  lias  to  do, 
and  'tis  just  the  thing  he  ought  to  do.  Will  ho  do  it?  Oh! 
certainly.  He  ^?ould  not  be  promoted  by  The  Timei  if  he  were  not 
a  man  of  honour  and  understanding.  He  dare  not  compromise  the 
Home-office.  He  will  be  cautious  of  his  facts,  and  prepared  to 
substantiate  them  all,  in  Parliament  or  out.  He  may  anticipate — 
The  Times  does  for  him — desperate  objurgation.  Already  does  the 
leading  journal"  hear  the  buzzing  round  its  ears,  and  already  are 
denials,  letters, plump  contradictions — bitter  rejoinders  dancing  up  and 
down  before  its  vision: — Man  puts  up  to  man.  Our  Commissioner 
will  have  his  enemies— -discussion  is  necessary  to  the  discovery  and 
improvement  of  the  truth.  In  a  nation  of  offenders  all  sinning 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  nearly  all  more  or  less  compromised 
in  sudden  murder,  or  slow  but  no  less  deadly  oppression,  a  ^  chid 
amang  them  taking  notes'  will  be  a  lively  provocation."  Not  a 
doubt  of  it.  The  Commissioner  must  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
hornet's  nest,  and  they'll  sting  it,  if  'tis  not  as  hard  as  horn. 
Suppose  he  attempts  to  deny  that  the  Mollys  are  desperate  rascals — 
Thugs;  suppose  he  ventures  to  blame  the  landlords,  and  to  say 
their  rents  are  rather  high,  and  their  rule  oppressive,  won 't  he  **get 
it"  from  the  Orange  organs?  They'll  be  on  him  in  a  swarm,  and 
then  The  Times  comes  to  the  rescue.  It  will  be  a  pretty  quarrel, 
doubtless.  What  The  Times  has  in  strength  will  be  made  up  in 
numbers  on  the  other  side — tlie  provincial  Orange  press  against  the 
thunderer — the  minnows  against  the  Triton — all  Lilliput  against 
Gulliver.* 

From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  we  expect  the  Commissioner 
will  take  part  with  the  people.  We  take  it  for  granted  he  is  resolved 
to  tell  the  truth — that  he  will  not  bo  hoodwinked  or  bamboozled. 
Now,  if  the  case  be  so,  he  must  be  with  the  people,  though  his 
first  commuuication  is  not  symptomatic  of  any  partiality  in  their 
favour. 


*  The  reading  of  this  extract  from  the  CotU  Southern  Reporter  Las  given  me 
much  amunement ;  for  it  forcibly  exemplifies  the  state  of  Irish  partisanship.    **  Let 

him  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  /'  sajs  this  paper.   I  did  so  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 

**He  will  be  cautious  of  his  facts,  and  prepared  to  substantiate  them"  says  the 
paper.    I  was  so ;  and  did  substantiate  my  facts  regarding  Mr.  O'Connell.  Bat, 

because  **  I  told  the  truth  and  shamed  the  this  very  paper  was  one  of  the 

first  with  a  *'  plump  contradiction."  It  was  one  of  the  swarm  "  that  attempted 
to  *'itingf*  me,  though  not  an  Orange  swarm ;  and  "  all  Lilliput"  (ailed. 
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We  republish  to-day  from  The  Tinier  the  second  latter  of  Hkm 
Commissioner,  deputed  to  inquire  and  report  for  that  josraal  mm 
less  a  matter  than  tlie  condition  of  Irehmd,  her  diseaee*  and  that 
remedies. 

T  were  easy  to  be  flippant  upon  a  newspaper  undertaking  a  tak 
which  belongs  to  a  Legislature,  and  to  which  the  whole  power  wkA 
weight  of  a  Legislature  does  not  seem  disproportioned ;  but  tin 
Legislature  to  which  this  matter  at  present  belongs  performs  its  dirtj 
in  this  respect  so  wofully  that  we  know  no  hands  so  puny— pronisd 
only  they  were  tolerably  honest— to  which  the  task  might  not  with 
great  advantage  to  Ireland  be  transferred.     We  are,  ihatSon, 
disposed  to  view  with  satisfaction,  and  with  some  sense  of  obBgi&m, 
the  spirit  that  has  prompted  the  proprietors  of  The  Times  to  dequlA 
a  special  correspondent  to  study  the  social  condition  of  this  ooontij. 
The  correspondent  sent  over  hero  is  plainly  a  man  of  ability.  Hii 
present  letter  sufficiently  vouches  for  that.    "We  also  folly  behert 
him  to  be  determined  to  do  his  duty  in  all  honesty.    We  have  rean 
to  believe  that  the  gentleman  now  acting  for  TAe  Times^  in  Irelaad, 
is  the  same  who  acted  for  that  paper,  with  so  much  credit  to  hinfldf 
and  that  journal,  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland.   That  ho  will  be  able  to 
avoid  all  the  pits  of  false  information  that  v^nll  yawn  for  him  hoe 
would  bo  very  difficult  to  expect ;  still  more  hard  would  it  be  to 
hope  that,  as  regards  the  remedies  immediately  applicable  to  00 
social  state,  ho  could  wholly  divest  himself  of  his  stock  of  ready 
thoughts  derived  from  the  machinery  of  English  society^,  and  be 
able,  in  a  few  months*  acquaintance  with  tliis  country,  to  conoerfe 
fully  and  accurately  the  best,  tlio  happiest,  and  the  most  congenial 
means  which  the  existing  condition  of  Irish  society  furnishes  for  the 
promotion  of  its  own  regeneration.    Tbis  is  just  the  thing  for  whicA 
we  want  a  native  Legislature.    JVIany  errors — in  fact,  many  notiona 

--transferred  in  the  lump  from  England  to  here,  and,  therefore, 
preposterously  out  of  pkce,  wo  are  prepared  to  meet  with  in  ium 
letters,  but  from  what  the  public  already  know  of  the  gentkmaa 
who  will  write  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  making  it  more  difficult  ler 
ourselves  hereafter  to  controvert  his  future  errors,  we  will  say  that 
we  do  expect  in  the  main  able  work  and  an  honest  purpose. 

The  present  letter  does  not,  as  yet,  go  far  into  the  subject.    It  has^ 
in  fact,  only  arrived  at  the  question,    How  are  the  people  to  ha 
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employed?'— that  la,  how  is  universal  hope,  industry,  and  wealth, 
to  take  the  place  of  universal  discouragement,  lethargy,  and  poverty? 
~for  employment"  means  all  this.  The  letter  does  not  even  glance 
at  the  solution :  it  barely  states  the  problem  which  is  needed  to  be 
solved.  There  is  slightly  apparent  in  it  a  disposition  to  pause  in 
arriving  at  the  announcement  of  the  very  simple  postulate,  that  what 
Ireland  wants  is  employment  for  her  population,  and  to  rest  upon 
this  as  if  some  way  were  already  made  towards  solving  the  great 
question  as  to  the  mode  of  her  regeneration.  Were  this  disposition 
more  decidedly  evident  in  the  letter,  we  should  cease  to  hope  that  TAe 
Ttme^' Commissioner  would  succeed  even  in  exciting  a  useful  discussion ; 
bnt  where  tliere  is  an  able  hand  and  a  straightforward  purpose  at 
work  we  have  no  wish  to  descry  afar  off  any  evidence  of  ultimate 
failure.  This  letter  contains  many  evidences  calculated  to  suggest 
the  opposite  hope.  It  fairly  states  the  present  condition  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  the  land.  It  ably,  and  with  a  clearness  and 
amplitude  of  deduction  that  cannot  fail  to  carry  irresistible  weight 
with  the  English  people,  to  which  it  is  submitted,  gathers  under  one 
general  character  the  whole  mass  of  discontent  which  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  place  to  place,  has  broken  out  in  outrage  under  divers 
names,  but  always  under  the  pressure  of  one  necessity — the  necessity 
of  clinging  to  the  only  plank  that  keeps  peasant  life  afloat  in  Ireland 
— ^land.  The  writer  has  without  passion — ^for  he  is  a  stranger — ^but 
with  great  force,  suggested  the  true  moral  character  of  those  sweeping 
•'clearings"  by  which  the  lives  of  the  unhappy  people  have  been 
ruthlessly  sacrificed,  and  few  thinking  men  will  peruse  his  letter 
without  deducing  from  it  that  the  history  of  the  wholesale  ejectments 
and  the  retaliatory  bloodsheddings  of  Ireland  is  simply  a  history 
of  multitudinous  manslaughter,  partially  arrested  by  occasional 
murder. 

The  great  question  is.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  not  answered 
by  sajring,  Employ  the  people,*'  and  wo  hope  the  Commissioner 
does  not  think  it  is.  The  question  is.  How  is  the  employment  to  be 
brought  abont  ?  The  answer  tee  would  give  is  well  known.  The 
Commissioner  has  arrived  at  the  queiHarif  we  shall  look  vrith  much 
interest  to  see  how  he  proceeds  with  the  answer. 
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APPENDIX  IL 
Opinions  op  thb  Fbess. 

Rtf erred  to  in  pape  41. 
(From  the  Dublin  Pilot.) 

Wo  publish  this  evening  two  most  valuable  letters  from  the  specni 
correspondent  of  the  London  TimeSy  dated  from  the  acene  of  the  late 
agrarian  disturbances.    The  Monarch  of  the  Press  is  aasumiog  the 
functions  of  the  Legislature,  and  sends  its  own  Commissiooer  to 
enlighten  the  world  upon  the  state  of  this  unfortunate  country,  lately 
visited  by  a  roving  commission,  whose  ponderous  blue  book  of  cnme 
and  sorrow  is  not  witliin  the  reach  of  one  in  10»000  of  the  inhabitantt 
of  Britain.    AVu  had  long  been  in  hopes  of  the  advent  of  aa 
impartial  Englishman,  who  would,  without  fear  or  favour,  lay  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world  the  miseries  of  our  suficring  people.  Whea 
Yre  saw  legislative  measures  founded  upon  the  admirable  essays  upon 
the  state  of  Wales  during  the  Rebecca  Riots  published  in  TAs  Timetf 
and  beheld  the  grinding  Highland  laird,  and  more  exalted  tynntSi 
vnnce  beneath  the  lash  of  well-told  and  honest  trutli,  vre  suggested  the 
expediency  of  a  visit  of  the  same  gentleman  to  our  shores.    He  hm 
come  at  length ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  letters  vrhich  we  insert^ 
he  is  pursuing  the  same  bold,  manful,  honest,  and  truthful  conne 
which  directed  so  mucli  attention  to  his  former  communicationa. 
We  must  avow  that,  much  as  we  detest  the  politics  of  TAe  Timti^ 
which  once,  in  its  harshness,  called  the  Irisli  people     a  filthy  and 
felonious  rabble,"  it  deserves  honour  for  thus  letting  their  true  con- 
dition be  known  to  the  step -sister  country.    It  has  ever  stood  up 
for  the  poor  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  it  is  now  turning  its  regards 
towards  Ireland,  and  we  pray  it  God  speed  in  its  noble  exertions. 
Wo  are  much  mistaken  if  the  able  Commissioner  of  The  TimeM  will 
not  prove  to  demonstration  (indeed,  he  cannot  help  doing  so)  that 
the  crimes  of  the  "filthy  and  felonious"  Irish  are  excited  by  oppres- 
sion, and  that  their  consequences  lie  at  the  doors  of  bad  landlords 
and  heartless  agents,  who  are  the  makers  of  the  filth,  and  the  sub- 
orners of  the  felony. 

The  reclamations  of  the  Irish  press  against  landlord  oppremon 
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were  comparativdy  useless,  because  unheeded  and  nncopied  in  the 
oonntry  where  their  publicity  would  be  calculated  to  do  good*  The 
people  of  England  cannot  now  plead  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
dreadful  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland,  and,  if  a 
strong  demand  for  justice  do  not  arise  beyond  the  Channel,  we  shall 
at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  depriving  enmity  or  apathy  of  the 
excuse  of  ignorance,  and  of  showing  up  onr  neighbours  as  regardless 
of  our  wrongs.  We  are  happy,  then,  to  bid  welcome  to  this 
ambassador  of  beneyolenoe,  who  is  so  successfiilly  depriying  onr  ruleis 
of  the  sh'ghtest  excuse  for  not  daring  to  be  just  to  the  trampled  poor 
of  the  United  Elingdom.  We  would  wish  to  see  this  gentleman 
in  office.* 


(From  the  FreemarCi  Journal.) 

We  publish  to-day,  from  The  Times  of  Tuesday,  the  third  letter 
of  the  Irish  Commissioner"  of  that  joumaL  We,  yesterday, 
expressed  some  apprehension  lest  the  writer  should  content  himself 
with  the  discovery  that  the  want  of  employment"  was  the  root  of 
all  the  social  evils  of  Ireland.  It  appears  we  were  too  sensitive, 
when  wo  feared  that  this  gentleman  was  likely  to  content  himself 
with  finding  the  mare*s  nest,  which  has  usually  proved  the  ultima 
Thule  of  English  explorers  into  the  origin  of  the  social  evils  of 
Ireland.  This  gentleman  does  not  stop  short,  but  proceeds  to  inquire 
why  it  is  that  our  labouring  people,  indeed  all  classes  of  our  people, 
languish  for  want  of  employment.  This  investigation  is  commenced 
in  the  present  letter.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  pursued  with  a 
perfect  freedom  from  bigotry,  national  or  religious,  and  there  is 
evinced  a  fearless  honesty  of  purpose  such  as  we  anticipated  from  the 
writer  of  the  well-known  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
the  disturbed  and  distressed  districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  There 
is  a  ready  power,  too,  in  mastering  his  subject  evinced  by  the  Com- 
missioner, which,  whatever  may  be  his  natural  ability,  would  scarcely 


*  It  is  unnecessarj  for  me  to  laj,  as  mjr  letters  show  it,  that  I  don't  entirely 
concur  in  tbe  opinions  of  this  extract.  No  newspaper,  however,  has  shown  more 
rancoroat  hostility  to  mj  mission,  the  moment  I  heg^to  exhibit  one  bad  landlord 
in  his  true  ooloan,  ttod  to  point  out  the  eirili  of  miachievous  agitation,  than  this 
asms  oewapapar— rA«  PiUn. 
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have  become  thus  quickly  STailable  in  a  state  of  society  so  nnfiuniEv 
to  Englishmen  as  that  of  Ireland,  had  not  hia  previous  laboms  h 
Wales  and  Scotland  familiarised  him  with  the  general  types  of  iumm 
T^hich  might  be  looked  for  in  our  deeply  disordered  oommunity. 
Between  the  condition  of  society  in  the  parts  of  Sutherland  wluch 
the  gentleman  inspected  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
condition  of  society  in  Ireland,  there  exists  a  similarity  witli  whick 
we  were  greatly  struck,  when  we  read  some  weeks  ago  his  reporti 
from  that  part  of  Scotland.   To  th'is  resemblance  we  may  take  some 
future  occasion  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers.    We  cannot 
help  believing  that  the  familiarity  acquired  in  his  Scottish  inquiries 
wiUi  evils  so  much  resembling  what  pierul  in  this  country,  has 
greatly  aided  the  ready  conception  with  which   the  writer  has 
apprehended  the  nature  of  the  disease  under  which  the  agrienltaial 
industry  of  Ireland  perishes. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  that  in  the  columns  of  a  paper  of  so  much 
influence,  and  commanding  so  wide  a  circulation  as  TAe  Timei^  aomB 
wholesome  views  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  farmers  are 
likely  to  be  laid  before  the  English  public.  The  English  public  has 
it  now  on  authority  much  more  intelligible,  and  certainly  not  less 
credible,  than  the  blue  books  of  commissioners,  that  ^*if  these  peasant 
farmers  industriously  exert  themselves  for  the  improvement  of  their 
farms,  the  reward  of  that  industry  is  not  secured  to  them,  but  is 
taken  from  them" — that  such  are  the  relations  subsisting  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  that  industry  bears  no  fruits  to  the 
man  who  is  expected  to  be  industrious,  and  that  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  are  undeveloped,  because  the  landlord  makes 
no  improvements,  and  the  tenant  having  no  security — but  all  the 
contrary' — that  if  he  made  them  he  would  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  them,  ^'acts  practically  up  to  the  adage,  4t  is  better  to  play 
for  nothing  than  to  work  for  nothing.'  " 

We  commend  the  present  valuable  letter  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  It  is  a  most  able  exposition  of  the  views  it  undertakes  to 
enunciate.  The  commencement  of  it  is  elaborate,  and  to  our  Irisli 
readers  may  seem,  for  a  subject  which  to  them  is  so  plain,  un- 
necessarily scientific.  But  we  beg  them  to  read  on ;  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  gratified  with  the  clearness  of  the  views  thus  laid  open  to 
English  readers,  in  a  way  that  English  readers  love  to  get  at  them ; 
and  they  must  feel  with  us  the  deepest  satisfaction  that  the  BriUah 
public  can  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  for  what  we  Irish  mean  by  fizify 
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of  tenure,"  or  wherefore  it  is  that  we  demand  it  for  the  tenantry  of 
our  country.  We  shall  expect  with  great  interest  the  full  develop- 
ment of  this  writer's  views. 

(From  the  Dublin  Warder,) 
We  have  read  the  letters  of  The  Times'  Commissioner  with  attention 
and  with  pleasure.  They  exhihit  an  industrious  and  accurate  command 
of  statistics,  which  are  handled  with  ease  and  aptitude — much  care 
and  sagacity — and,  above  all,  a  hesitation  to  attribute  blame — an 
absence  of  all  tendency  to  one-sidedness — of  all  disposition  to  make 
a  class  report,  or  to  sustain  a  pre-adopted  theory  at  the  expense  of 
fair  statement — ^all  which  argues  a  truly  liberal  and  statesmanlike 
mind,  and  a  spirit  of  honesty  worthy  of  the  solemnity  of  the  under- 
taking, and  which  we  hold  to  be  the  more  commendable  in  The 
Timesy  inasmuch  as  that  journal,  and  at  no  very  distant  period, 
discharged  a  series  of  articles  against  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  upon 
which  we  felt  bound  to  comment  as  false  in  theory,  most  bitter  in 
execution,  and  mischievous  in  effect.  In  the  letters  of  which  wo  at 
present  speak  there  is  no  repetition  of  such  doctrines — ^not  an  attempt 
even  to  insinuate  a  sly  suggestion  in  support  of  the  old  editorial 
tirades.  Tlie  landlords  are  no  more  criminated  then  the  priests  or 
the  peasantry  themselves. 

(From  the  usual  h^sh  Correspondence  of  The  Times,) 
You  have  already  had  some  evidence  of  the  attention  which  the 
Irish  press  has  given  to  the  letters  of  The  Ttme^' Commissioner, 
and  of  the  impression  which  his  communications  are  making  upon 
the  public  mind.  His  labours  liave,  however,  attracted  notice  in 
other  quarters,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  a  special  resolution, 
which  was  carried,  of  course,  nem,  con,  at  the  last  weekly  meeting 
of  the  Dublin  Protestant  Association,  the  Rev.  Thresham  Dames 
Gregg  and  Dr.  Hyndman  being  the  mover  and  seconder.  It  is  to 
the  following  effect  :— 

"That  having  heard  that  a  correspondent  from  The  Times  has 
been  employed  by  that  journal  to  communicate  through  its  columns 
to  the  public  on  the  subject  of  the  evils  of  Ireland  and  their  remedies, 
we  hereby  record  it  as  our  opinion,  that  no  matter  how  great  the 
talent,  learning,  or  worldly  wisdom  of  an  individual  may  be,  he  cannot 
understand  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  true  nature  of  its  evils,  their  cause, 
and  their  remedy,  if  he  do  not  view  them  in  the  light  of  Scripture." 
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(From  TAe  London  SatirUt^  Aoguat  3l8t.) 

This  is  not  tlie  first  time  The  Timet  has  done  the  State  aome  Knriei 
by  the  reports  of  its  Commissioner."  ETerybody  remembm  horn 
soon  ''Rebecca**  was  brought  to  reason  when  TJke  Times  took  her  ni 
hand ;  and  how  quickly  her  tender  sympathiea  and  better  feelings 
were  awakened  when  once  the  grinding  nuiaanoe  of  tuznjnkes  wis 
fairly  revealed  in  the  columns  of  the  leading  joaxnal. 

Much  more  recently  The  Times  has  made  ike  wodd  acquainted 
with  the  miseries  endured  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  We  an 
now  acquainted  with  the  munificent  donations  of  Scotch  iMids  tad 
heritors  towards  the  support  of  tlie  poor ;  the  dealing  proedi^'' 
too,  by  which  vast  tracts  are  depopulated,  save  and  except  a  few 
shepherds,  with  a  view  to  the  better  breeding  of  sheep;  maiton 
being  deemed  of  more  consequence  than  the  human  stock  wUch 
might  be  reared. 

Tliat  O'Connell  will  regard  the  mission  of  The  Timm  with  much 
favour  we  do  not  anticipate.  We  are  not  romantic  enough  to  itnagi— 
that  the    Commissioner"  will  become  a  convert  to  tlie  neoeanty  of 

Repeal;"  and  if  he  does  not,  we  can  guess  what  sort  of  eje  wiU  be 
cast  upon  him  by  the  despot  of  Derrynane.  Between  the  Liberator 
and  the  ^'Commissioner"  there  will  be  no  great  love  lost.  The 
panacea  of  O'Connell  is  very  different  to  anything  that  will  probably 
be  recommended  by  the  ambassador  of  The  Times ;  and  that  Tigour 
of  agitation,  backed  by  the  extraction  of  shillings,  which  is  so 
strenuously  urged  by  the  former,  is  not  likely  to  be  included  Mxnmg 
the  curative  remedies  likely,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commiaaioner,'* 
to  regenerate  Ireland. 

Now,  as  to  what  the  Commissioner*'  has  done.  First,  however, 
be  it  said  he  has  not  mado  any  surprising  discovery  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  misery.  He  broaches  no  new  doctrine,  no  cardinal  remedy  for 
centuries  of  wrong,  no  novel  means  of  cure.  He  does  not  soem  to 
think  the  evil  lies  with  O'Connell,  the  devil,  or  the  Pope.  He 
indulges  in  no  "young  Ireland"  poetical  flourishes,  but  plainly  and 
prosaically  traces  the  evil  to  the  want  of  employment ;  the  lack  of 
employment  to  the  want  of  a  motive  for  productive  labour;  this 
last,  again,  to  the  care  taken  by  middlemen  and  landlords  that  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  shall  by  possibility  get  nothing  beyond  a  bare  aud 
miserable  subsistence  for  their  toil.  He  points  out  the  general 
refusal  of  the  landlords,  chiefly  from  political  motives,  to  grant  leases 
at  fair  r^nts,  so  as  to  secure  the  reward  of  the  tenant  for  his  labour. 
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as  a  moDsier  grievance  demanding  removal— at  the  same  time  thai 
the  absence  of  manufactures,  and  other  means  of  employment^ 
induces  a  grindrog  competition  for  land  as  the  only  means,  bad  as 
they  are,  by  which  the  population  can  live  at  all.  Lastly,  he  views 
outrages  of  all  kinds,  Ribbonism,  Whitefect,  and  Blackfeet  murders, 
and  even  repeal  itself,  as  symptoms  only  of  the  general  disease,  and 
destined  to  disappear  when  this  is  cured,  and  not  till  tifen. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  substance  of  the  Commissioner's"  con- 
clusions at  present.  The  discussion  of  suitable  remedies  is  yet  to 
oome — albeit,  they  are  pretty  forcibly  glanced  at  in  describing  the 
disease.  One  principle,  indeed,  might  be  laid  down  as  tolerably  safe. 
Undo  all  that  has  been  done,  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
make  a  mistake.  Too  clear  is  it  that  in  Ireland  whatever  is,  ia 
wr<mg.  If,  therefore,  landlords,  parsons,  priests,  magistrates, 
Orangemen,  and  Repealers,  did  just  the  reverse  of  what  they  do 
now,  some  hope  might  be  entertained  of  the  nation  coming  right 
at  last.  Everybody  seems  to  have  done  their  worst,  as  the  results 
show :  we  should,  consequently,  gladly  see  what  a  total  change 
would  effect.  But  the  great  fact  remains,  that  nobody  has  the  power 
to  force  their  neighbours  to  act  better  for  the  future,  and  they  take 
good  care  not  to  begin  themselves. 
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Opinions  op  the  Press. 

Referrtd  to  in  page  61. 

(From  the  Freeman* s  Journal,) 

We  publish  elsewhere  a  fourth  letter  of  The  Times  Commissioner 
on  the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  Commissioner  has  passed  from 
Leitrim  into  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  is  struck  by  an  appear- 
ance of  better  cultivation,  and  a  more  comfortable  peasantry,  as  he 
passes  into  Ulster.  He  seeks  a  cause  for  this.  He  forgets  that 
abundant  cause  for  it  is  patent  in  the  principles  ho  himself  has 
enunciated  in  his  earlier  letters,  taken  in  connexion  with  well-known 
facts  regarding  Ulster.  With  these  facts  wc  are  sure  his  head  is 
stored — for  he  has  evidently  been  studying  the  evidence  taken  before 
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the  Land  Commissioners.    The  tenantry  of  UUter  have  a  secure 
tenure  of  their  land.    The  custom  of    tenant  right**  prevails  in  that 
county  of  Fermanagh,  with  whose  superior  condition  the  Com- 
missioner is  struck,  giving  the  tenantry  something  infinitely  better 
even  than  those  leases*'  which  he  has  pronounced  to  be  the  practical 
remedy  for  that  insecurity  of  tenure  under  which  he  has  so  justly 
represented  industry  as  perishing  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  he  has  visited.    If  the  men  of  Leitrim  were  industrious,  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  would  not  be  their  own — the  Commissioiier 
has  told  us  so-^-and  he  has  indicated  the  true  remedy- — ^to  secure 
their  industry  by  giving  them  leases  of  their  farms.    The  men  of 
Fermanagh  have  this  security,  and  more  than  this,  for  their  tenant- 
right  is  not  terminable  like  a  lease,  but  its  nature  is  to  endure  for 
ever.*  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  Commissioner  observes  a  difference 
as  he  passes  into  a  county  where  his  own  remedy  has  been  for  ages 
in  practical  operation.    No  ;  but  it  is  strange,  and  passing  strange, 
that  instead  of  observing  and  commenting  on  this  happy  working  of 
the  remedy  whose  application  he  deemed  advisable  elsewhere,  he 
holts  and  rides  off  upon  mad  national  bigotry,  for  freedom  from  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  giving  him  credit.    **  Here,"  says  the  Com- 
missioner,  we  see  the  operation  of  the  superior  breed— -the descendants 
of  the  Scotch  and  English  settlers  of  Ulster — vindicate  their  blood, 
and  tower  above  the  inferior  Celtic  race!"    If  the  Commissioner 
has  hitherto  mortified  himself  by  repressing  his  national  antipathies 
and  conceits,  he  now  seems  disposed  to  make  himself  ample  amends, 
and  take  a  fling  of  the  most  ludicrous  indulgence.    His  national 
complacency  knows  no  bounds ;  it  extra vasates  even  into  boastings 
of  physical  superiority,  and  he  proclaims  that  the  Saxon  race  out-top 
the  Celtic  by  full  six  inches  of  stature !    You  Scotch  and  French 
philosophers,  who,  by  the  most  extended  deductions  have  found  the 
Irish  Celts  to  be  in  strength  and  stature  far  away  the  first  of 
European  men,  hide  your  diminished  heads  before  this  observer  of  a 
day?    We  really  regret  that  the  Commissioner  has  suffered  this 
national  delirium  to  overcome  him,  just  at  the  moment  when  his 
otherwise  sound  sense  might  have  found  the  strongest  confirmation 
in  fact  of  its  previous  reasonings.    May  we  hope  that  the  mono- 


*  See  the  letter  dated  Dunfanaghy,  as  to  the  system  of  tenant-right.  The 
tenant-right  prerails  amongst  the  nati?e  Irish  to  the  west  of  Donegal;  and  no 
people  are  more  wretched. 
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mania  of  bb  eoaiitry  will  be  content  with  this  one  outbreak,  that 
reason  will  take  sway  again,  that  he  will  once  more  discharge  himself 
of  these  odions  national  antipathies,  and  resume  the  unclouded 
feelings,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  wrote  his  earlier  letters.* 


APPENDIX  IT. 

Brferred  to  in  page  73. 

From  the  eridtoca  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Moonteathol,  giren  at  Fermof , 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  before  the  Land  CominUaionen  of  Inquiry  (Appendix, 
Part  III.  page  148),  on  the  proportion  which  rent  should  bear  to  the  produce  of 
the  land. 

^'20.  What  proportion,  in  your  opinion,  should  the  rent  bear  to  the 
produce  of  the  land  ?^I  am  exceedingly  glad  I  have  been  asked  this 
question,  as  it  enables  me  to  bring  before  you  a  plan  which  I  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  about,  which  I  have  found  to  be  yery  useful  upon 
my  own  property,  and  which  I  think  is  very  applicable  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland*  I  will,  with  your  permission,  explain  my  plan.  I  vras  long 
anxious  to  form  some  general  plan  by  which  land  could  be  £urly  valued, 
so  that  the  landlord  would  get  what  I  considered  his  right,  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  the  tenant  not  to  be  too  hardly  pressed;  accordingly, 
after  making  a  great  nimiber  of  inquiries,  not  trusting  so  much  to  my 
own  opinions,  and  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  I  drew  out  the  plan  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand.  This  is  a  calculation  to  prove  what  is  the  fair 
valuation  of  land  in  Ireland—the  amount  of  the  produce,  and  the  fair 
price  of  such  produce — ^for  the  value  of  all  land  must  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  agricultural  produce  which  the  land  is  capable  of  giving, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  average  prices  which  that  produce  will  fetch. 
Before  I  state  this  plan  I  must,  however,  say,  that  it  is  not  applicable  to 
every  kind  of  land,  there  are  some  few  exceptions,  and  the  exceptions  are 
these :— the  value  of  town  fields  and  building  ground  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
left  out  of  this  calculation,  as  also  the  value  of  waste  and  mountain  land, 
which  not  only  depends  upon  quality  but  locality,  and  particularly  its 

*  This  is  simply  an  ebullition  of  wounded  national  vanity,  which  one  may 
easily  bear  with.  The  simple  truth  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  it.  I  thought  it 
right  to  copy  this  extract,  as  it  embodies  the  feelings  of  rery  many  of  the  Irish 
population.  Those  feelings  I  should  be  sorry  either  to  wound  or  to  ridicule 
unjustly.  Writers  on  Ireland  have  for  the  most  part  beeu  Irishmen,  and  many  of 
tliem  have  written  such  bombastic  stuff,  and  have  taken  such  distorted  views  of 
their  country,  that  Irishmen  are  apt  to  be  offended  at  that  which  they  know  to  be 
the  truth  only. 
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proximity  to  manure.  Taking  the  average  rotation  of  crops  into  aeeomxt, 
an  average  value  of  the  produce  is  thus  struck,  three-fourths  of  which 
onght  to  belong  to  the  tenant  for  profit,  taxes,  and  expense  of  cultivation, 
and  one-fourth  is  the  fair  rent  a  landlord  is  entitled  to  receive.  Now, 
before  I  go  further,  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  myself.  I  first  formed 
this  notion  many  years  ago  upon  reading  Adam  Smith's  work  upon  tbe 
•Wealth  of  Nations.'  He  lays  down  a  rule  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
land,  and  he  divides  the  value  of  the  produce  into  three  parts ;  he  says 
one-third  should  go  for  the  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  the  other  two-thirda 
to  the  tenant  for  his  remuneration  and  expense ;  however,  more  modem 
vrriters  on  political  economy  have  found  that  this  division  was  not  a  fair 
one  towards  the  tenant,  because  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  the  taxes 
and  charges  of  various  kinds  have  increased  materially,  and  more  modem 
writers  have  therefore  divided  the  produce  into  four  parts ;  they  have 
laid  down  that  one-fourth  ought  to  be  the  amount  which  should  go 
to  the  landlord  for  rent.  I  accordingly  adopt  that  plan,  as  laid  down 
by  modern  writers  on  political  economy,  and  the  plan  I  hold  in  my  hand 
is  framed  upon  that  principle.  Three-fourths  of  the  produce  ought  to 
belong  to  the  tenant  for  profit,  taxes,  and  expense  of  cultivation,  and 
one-fourth  is  the  fair  rent  a  landlord  is  entitled  to  receive.  Now^ 
having  laid  this  down,  I  have  worked  it  out,  and  I  have  given  scmie 
examples  to  show  that  it  will  answer  the  purpose  not  only  for  this  county  or 
any  particular  estate,  but  the  whole  of  Ireland.  I  suppose  that  the  land 
will  produce  a  rotation  of  three  crops ;  I  commence  with  potatoes,  and 
have  taken  wheat  for  the  second  year,  and  for  the  third  year  I  take  oats> 
I  then  divide  the  land  into  various  qualities.  I  have  taken  No.  I  as 
being  the  very  richest  of  our  land,  then  No.  2  as  being  something  in- 
ferior, and  No.  3  as  something  inferior  to  that.  I  have  given  six  exam- 
ples; but  the  commissioners  will  recollect  that  although  I  have  only 
given  six,  those  six  will  not  apply  to  every  quality  of  land,  there  will  be 
intermediate  qualities  of  land :  but  if  I  prove  the  principle  to  be  good, 
it  is  very  easy  to  adapt  it  to  any  quality  of  land  which  may  prodace 
something  more  or  something  less.  The  whole  principle  is  to  ascertain 
what  is  an  acre  of  land  in  the  country  capable  of  producing  for  three 
years  in  succession,  and  then  taking  the  average  price  of  such  produce, 
and  that  is  what  I  have  worked  out  upon  this  plan.  The  first  year 
(potatoes)  the  produce  will  be  at  least  sixty  barrels,  or  eight  tons  eight 
hundredweight  three  quarters.  I  am  speaking  of  the  statute  acre.  There  is 
some  land  that  will  produce  eighty  barrels,  but  I  do  not  go  to  that 
extent.  Then  I  take  each  barrel  (which  is  our  measure  here)  at  aa 
average  price  of  4*.  per  barrel;  that  would  produce  at  the  late  of 
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12/.  an  acre  for  the  first  year.  Then  I  take  the  second  year— wheat 
to  follow  the  potatoes — and  I  suppose  eight  harrels  to  be  the  produce, 
which,  upon  the  best  inquiry  I  can  make,'  I  have  ascertained  to  be  the 
ayerage  produce,  which  is  equal  to  thirty-seven  bushels  and  twenty  pounds ; 
this  I  take  at  the  average  price  of  25s,  per  barrel,  which  would  make  the 
produce  of  the  crop  amount  to  10/.  I  then  take  the  third  year,  a  crop  of 
oats,  which  I  estimate  will  produce  ten  barrels  or  fifty-one  bushels  and 
twenty-two  pounds,  which,  taken  at  the  price  of  8^.  per  barrel,  the  average 
price,  will  make  4/.  Then,  having  got  those  three  years*  crops,  I  add  them 
together,  and  it  makes  a  total  of  26/.  in  the  three  years.  I  divide  it  by 
three  in  order  to  get  the  average  amount,  which  will  be  8/.  ISs.  4d.  I 
then  divide  by  four,  in  order  to  get  the  fourth  part,  and  the  fourth  part 
will  be  21,  3*.  4rf.  And  that  I  say  ought  to  be  the  rent  for  the  first  class 
land,  leaving  three-fourths  to  the  tenant.  I  then  work  this  in  a  similar 
way  upon  the  next  quality  of  land,  and  bring  out  as  the  rent  1/.  IBs,  6d, ; 
for  the  third  quality  1/.  9*. ;  the  fourth  quaUty  1/.  2*.  ;  the  fifth  qua- 
lity ld«.  7d. ;  and  the  sixth  quality  7s,  lOd.  per  acre.  I  have  stated  before 
that  there  may  be  intermediate  land,  but  if  the  principle  is  a  right  one, 
it  is  a  principle  by  which  you  may  ascertain  the  value  of  any  land,  and 
what  ought  to  be  paid  as  a  fair  rent  for  it. 


His  lordship  delivered  in  the  following  paper  .•— ' 
No.  1. 

£  d. 

1  st  year,  potatoes,  60  barrels  (8  tons  8  cwt  3  qrs.)  at  4*.  per  barrel  12  0  0 

2ud  year,  wheat,  8  barrels  (37  bushels  20  lbs.)  at  25s.     do.       10  0  0 

3rd  year,  oats,  10  barrels  (51  bushels  22  lbs.)  at  Bs,       do.        4  0  0 


3)  26    0  0 


4)    8  13  4 
Eent  per  acre  .234 
No.  2.  £  d, 

Istyear,  potatoes,  60  barrels  (8  tons  8  cwt.  3  qrs.)  at  4«.  per  barrel  12  0  O 
2nd  year,  wheat,  6  barrels  (28  bushels)  at  25*.  do.        7  10  Q 

3rd  year,  oats,  9  barrels  (46  bushels  16  lbs.)  at  8*.        do.        3  12  a 


3)  23    2  0 


4)    7  14  0 


Rent  per  acre  .   1  18  er 
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Ka.8.         •                     £  #.  a. 

lftyear,potaloes,50Un^(7tQii82qna4lb8.)ataf.6dLper       8  15  O 

2iid  jear,  wheat,  5  burels  (23  boahcls  20  lbs.  at  25#.)      do.      6   5  O 

3rd  year,  oats,  6  barrels  (30  bushels  36  lb&)  at  8«.         do.      2   8  0 

3)  17   8  0 

4)  5  16  0 

Rent  per  acre  .19  0 

No.  4.                             £  *.  rf. 

lityear,  potatoes,  40b8rrels  (5  tons  12cwt2qr8.)  at  3«.6J.  per  bar.  7   0  0 

2nd  year,  wheat,  4  barrels  (18  hoshels  40  lbs.)  at  23«.      do.      4  12  0 

3rd  year,  oats,  5  barrdb  (25  bushels  30  lbs.)  at  7#.  6^2.     do.      1  17  6 

3)  13   9  6 

4)  4   9  10 
Rent  per  acre  .     1   2  5| 

No.  5. 

1st  year,  potatoes,  30  barrels  (4  tons  4  cwt.  Iqr.  14  lbs.)  at  3*.  6</.   £  d, 

per  barrel  550 

2nd  year,  oats,  4  barrels  (20  bushels  24  lbs.)  at  7#.  per  barrel  .18  0 

3rd  year,  grass,  to  fatten  three  sheep  110  0 

3)    8   3  0 


4)  2  14  4 

Rent  per  acre  .  0  13  7 

No.  6.  £  9,  d. 

Istyear,potatoes,20barpels(2ton8l6cwt.lqr.)at3*.perbarrel  3   0  0 

2nd  year,  oats,  3  barrels  (15  bushels  18  lbs.)  at  6*.        do.  0  18  0 

3rd  year,  grass,  to  fatten  two  sheep   0  16  0 


3)    4  14  0 


4)    1  11  4 

Rent  per  acre  .  0  7  10 
I  have  tried  this  upon  my  own  estate.  If  a  tenant  <^  mine  comes  to  me 
and  says  he  has  his  land  too  high,  I  immediately  say,  "Very  well,  I  shall 
try  it  according  to  my  own  plan,  and  if  you  can  show  me  that  you  have 
your  land  higher  than  that,  and  that  you  have  not  three-fourths  of  the 
produce  for  yourself,  I  am  willing  to  lower  it ; "  and  I  proceed  to  try  it  in 
that  way,  and  I  find  I  can  satisfy  the  tenant,  and  I  am  satisfied  myself, 
and  great  good  remits  fiom  it,  because  anything  that  can  satisfy 
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tenant  and  the  landlord,  doee  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Ireland,  and  ta 
away  a  great  deal  of  the  cause  of  that  diwontent  and  diTiaoa  which 
axe  deiirous  of  putting  an  end  to.*' 


APPENDIX  V. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 
Rtferred  to  in  page  97. 
(From  the  Dublin  Evening  Packet.) 

Having  lately  had  oocamon  to  apeak  in  terms  by  no  means  com- 
plimentary of  the  gentleman  sent  oyer  to  Ireland  by  the  proprietors 
of  The  TtfTMf,— hating,  in  short,  exposed  his  ignorance  on  certain 
points  with  which  he  onght  to  have  made  himself  acquainted  before 
he  wrote,* — we  have  now  much  pleasure  in  rendering  him  an  act  of 
justice.  His  last  oommunication,  transmitted  from  Donegal,  deals 
principally  with  facts,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  an  important  one, 
(blowing  what  advantages  might  be  derived  by  the  peasant  farmer 
from  a  judicious  but  very  simple  method  of  improving  the  soiL 

The  remarks  vrith  which  the  ^^Commisnoner"  concludes  his  letter 
are  so  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  contain  so 
much  phdn  bat  sound  sense,  that  we  willingly  give  them  a  place, 
notwitlistanding  the  great  pressure  on  our  columns. 


APPENDIX  VI. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 
Brferred  to  in  page  113. 
(From  the  Bel/aet  Northern  Whig.) 

The  Timee^  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  sent  over  a  Com- 
missioner" of  its  own  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
people;  and  he,  unlike  other  commissioners,  reports  from  week 
to  week  directly  to  the  public.  He  is  evidently  a  gentleman  of 
energy  and  ability ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  anxiety  to 
discharge  fairly  the  duty  which  he  has  undertaken.  There  has  been 
a  disposition  to  carp  and  sneer  at  this  Commissioner  :  but,  for  our- 
selves, we  are  ready  to  regard  his  labours  in  a  far  different  spirit. 


*  These  "points*'  were  stating  the  town  of  Kelli  to  he  in  Cavao,  instead  of 
near  Caran,  it  heiag  about  six  miles  from  that  coanty.   See  note,  ante,  page  24. 
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Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  political  character  of  The  Times^  it  is 
due  to  that  mighty  journal  to  acknowledge,  Ihat^  as  the  adrocate  of 
the  poor,  it  is  deserving  of  honour.  We  do  not  agree  at  all  timn 
with  its  mode  of  advocacy ;  hut  it  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  high  credit 
of  making  the  rights  of  the  poor  paramount  over  all  other  conaideia- 
tions.  We  rememher  when  some  of  the  French  joamalsy  wishing  to 
turn  aside  the  force  of  some  statements  which  it  had  pnbli^ed, 
taunted  it  as  the  journal  of  the  lowest,  the  humblest,  the  poorest 
classes  in  England,  instead  of  denying  the  charge,  it  very  frankly 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  imputation,  and  boasted  of  it.  Last 
year,  when  the  people  of  Wales  were  oppressed,  TAe  Timet  seot 
down  its  Commissioner;  and  it  was,  we  believe,  mainly  owing  to  his 
representations  and  exposures  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  that 
the  Government  were  induced  to  interpose.  We  are  glad  that  Ire- 
land is  now  the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  may  not^be  able  to  pzodooe 
much  that  is  new ;  but  it  is  of  no  slight  importance  that  the  case 
of  Ireland  should  be  brought  forward  by  an  able  and  intelligent 
through  a  channel  which  must  give  the  details  great  prominence  and 
weight  before  the  public.  We  this  day  publish  an  exceedingly 
interesting  letter,  in  which  the  Commissioner  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
state  of  the  population  in  a  district  of  the  county  of  Donegal.  The 
picture  is  one  gloomy  and  distressing  in  the  extreme.  He  alludes^  at 
the  close,  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Land  Commission  ;  and  we 
have  turned  to  the  evidence  referred  to,  some  portions  of  which  we 
shall  briefly  notice,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  them  with 
the  statements  in  the  letter. 


APPENDIX  VII. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

Rrferred  to  in  page  128. 

(From  the  Leeds  Intelligencer.) 

"Tde  Times  Commissioner"  in  Ireland. — We  earnestly  call 
attention  to  an  extract  from  the  report  of  T/ie  Times  Commis- 
sioner," which  will  be  found  in  another  ])lace.  It  is  a  description  of 
the  marvels  which  have  been  wrought  by  Lord  G.  A.  Hill,  on  an 
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estate  purchased  by  him,  only  seven  years' ago,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  collected  partly  from  a 
little  work  written  by  his  lordship,  entitled  Facts  from  Chceedor€y 
partly  from  other  documents  and  the  personal  observations  of  the 
Commissioner  himself.  The  experiment  it  records  is  of  the  highest 
interest,  as  having  been  performed  on  a  portion  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
at  their  lowest  point  of  depression,  and  suffering  from  the  evib  of 
thor  land-tenure,  as  it  exists  among  them  in  its  most  mischievously 
developed  and  absurdly  extravagant  form :  it  is  important,  too,  as 
showing  what,  in  spite  of  the  idleness,  the  wilfulness,  the  obstinate 
suspicions,  the  obstnictive  habits  and  customs  of  a  thoroughly  ne- 
^eoted,  lazy,  and  ignorant  population,  may  be  effected  by  the  steady 
and  regenerating  energy  of  a  single  resolute  and  high  purposed  wilU 
The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  are  of  immense  importance,  as 
showing  what  may  be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  for  Ireland ; 
inrfaat  are  her  real  grievances,  and  what  her  real  remedies.  They  are 
not  without  their  bearing  upon  England  ;  for  though  we  have  not 
a  rustic  population  in  the  same  stage  of  destitution,  or  grotesque  ig- 
norance, or  territorial  relations,  as  that  of  Gweedore,  though  wo  know 
no  agricultural  district  of  9,000  souls  with  but  "  one  cart,  one  plough, 
twenty  shovels,  thirty- two  rakes,  two  feather  and  eight  chaff  beds, 
the  people  sleeping  principally  on  rushes  or  mountain  bent  ;**  though 
we  have  no  instance  of  three  men  becoming  joint-partners  in  a 
horse,  and  leaving  the  fourth  foot  unshod,  because  neither  of  the 
three  kit  himself  bound  to  shoe  it ;  nor  of  half  an  acre  held  by 
twenty-six  people  in  separate  portions,  at  an  enormous  rent :  yet  we 
iiave  an  agricultural  population  whose  physical  condition  might  be 
noeh  improved,  whose  intellectual  condition  might  be  much  raised, 
whose  productiveness  might  be  much  increased  by  a  spirit  similar  to 
that  which  has  converted  into  fertile  corn-fields  the  once  bleak  wil- 
derneas"  of  Gweedore,  in  the  wilds  of  Donegal.  We  cannot  quit 
this  subject  without  expressing  our  sense  of  the  public  obligation 
which  The  Times  Commissioner  is  conferring ;  at  first,  we  confess, 
we  looked  upon  him  with  a  certain  suspicion  and  distrust,  but  lie 
appears  to  be  discharging  his  duty  intelligently,  honestly,  and  well. 
Host  cordially  do  we  agree  with  the  reflections  suggested  to  him  by 
what  he  saw  at  Gweedore.  "  Did  converting  the  Roman  Catholio 
population  to  Protestants,"  he  asks,  "  effect  this  change  ?  They  are 
Roman  Catholics  yet.  Did  Saxonizing  them  and  making  them 
Onngemen  effect  it?    They  are  all  Celts.    Did  the  getting  up  of 
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Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  political  character  of  The  Times,  it  is 
due  to  that  mighty  journal  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  the  adrocate  of 
the  poor,  it  is  deserving  of  honour.    We  do  DOt  agree  at  all  tima 
with  its  mode  of  advocacy ;  hut  it  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  high  credit 
of  making  the  rights  of  the  poor  paramount  over  all  other  considea- 
tions.    We  remcmher  when  some  of  the  French  jonmals,  wishing  to 
turn  aside  the  force  of  some  statements  which  it  had  pabliahed, 
taunted  it  as  the  journal  of  the  lowest,  the  humhleat,  the  pooiert 
classes  in  England,  instead  of  denying  the  char;ge,  it  yery  fimnkly 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  imputation,  and  boasted  of  it.  Last 
year,  when  the  people  of  Wales  were  oppressed,  TAe  Timet  seat 
down  its  Commissioner;  and  it  was,  we  believe,  mainly  owing  to  his 
representations  and  exposures  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  that 
the  Government  were  induced  to  interpose.    We  are  glad  that  lie- 
land  is  now  the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  may  not^be  able  to  prodnoe 
much  that  is  new ;  but  it  is  of  no  slight  importance  that  tiie  esse 
of  Ireland  should  be  brought  forward  by  an  able  and  intelligent 
through  a  channel  which  must  give  the  details  great  prominence  and 
weight  before  the  public.    We  this  day  publish  an  ezceedinglj 
interesting  letter,  in  which  the  Commissioner  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
state  of  the  population  in  a  district  of  the  county  of  Donegal.  The 
picture  is  one  gloomy  and  distressing  in  the  extreme.   He  alludes^  at 
the  close,  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Land  Commission  ;  and  we 
have  turned  to  the  evidence  referred  to,  some  portions  of  which  we 
shall  briefly  notice,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  them  with 
the  statements  in  the  letter. 


APPENDIX  VII. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

Rrferred  to  in  page  128. 

(From  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,) 

"Tde  Times  Commissioner"  in  Ireland. — We  earnestly  call 
attention  to  an  extract  from  the  report  of  T/te  Times  Commis- 
sioner," which  will  be  found  in  another  place.  It  is  a  description  of 
the  marvels  which  have  been  wrought  by  Lord  G.  A.  Hill,  on  an 
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estate  purchased  hy  him,  only  seven  years]  ago,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  collected  partly  from  a 
little  work  written  by  his  lordship,  entitled  Facts  from  Gteeedorey 
partly  from  other  documents  and  the  personal  observations  of  the 
Commissioner  himself.  The  experiment  it  records  is  of  the  highest 
interest,  as  having  been  performed  on  a  portion  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
at  their  lowest  point  of  depression,  and  suffering  from  the  evib  of 
thor  land-tenure,  as  it  exists  among  them  in  its  most  mischievously 
developed  and  absurdly  extravagant  form :  it  is  important,  too,  as 
showing  what,  in  spite  of  the  idleness,  the  wilfulness,  the  obstinate 
suspicions,  the  obstructive  habits  and  customs  of  a  thoroughly  ne- 
^eoted,  lazy,  and  ignorant  population,  may  be  effected  by  the  steady 
and  regenerating  energy  of  a  single  resolute  and  high  purposed  will* 
The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  are  of  immense  importance,  as 
showing  what  may  be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  for  Ireland ; 
inrfaat  are  her  real  grievances,  and  what  her  real  remedies.  They  are 
not  without  their  bearing  upon  England ;  for  though  we  have  not 
a  rustic  population  in  the  same  stage  of  destitution,  or  grotesque  ig- 
norance, or  territorial  relations,  as  that  of  Gweedore,  though  wo  know 
no  agricultural  district  of  9,000  souls  with  but  one  cart,  one  plough, 
twenty  shovels,  thirty-two  rakes,  two  feather  and  eight  chaff  beds, 
the  people  sleeping  principally  on  rushes  or  mountain  bent though 
we  have  no  instance  of  three  men  becoming  joint-partners  in  a 
horse,  and  leaving  the  fourth  foot  unshod,  because  neither  of  the 
three  himself  bound  to  shoe  it ;  nor  of  half  an  acre  held  by 
twenty-six  people  in  separate  portions,  at  an  enormous  rent :  yet  we 
iiave  an  agricultural  population  whose  physical  condition  might  be 
noeh  improved,  whose  intellectual  condition  might  be  much  raised, 
whose  productiveness  might  be  much  increased  by  a  spirit  similar  to 
that  which  has  converted  into  fertile  corn-fields  the  once  bleak  wil- 
derness*' of  Gweedore,  in  the  wilds  of  Donegal.  We  cannot  quit 
this  subject  without  expressing  our  sense  of  the  public  obligation 
which  The  Times  Commissioner  is  conferring ;  at  first,  we  confess, 
we  looked  upon  him  with  a  certain  suspicion  and  distrust,  but  lie 
appears  to  be  discharging  his  duty  intelligently,  honestly,  and  well. 
Host  cordially  do  we  agree  with  the  reflections  suggested  to  him  by 
what  he  saw  at  Gweedore.  Did  converting  the  Roman  Catholio 
population  to  Protestants,"  he  asks,  "  effect  this  change  ?  They  are 
Roman  Catholics  yet.  Did  Saxonizing  them  and  making  them 
Orangemen  effect  it?    They  are  all  Celts.    Did  the  getting  up  of 
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Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  political  character  of  TJke  Times^lik 
due  to  that  mighty  journal  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  the  adrocate  of 
the  poor,  it  is  deserving  of  honour.    We  do  Dot  agree  at  all  times 
with  its  mode  of  advocacy ;  hut  it  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  high  credit 
of  making  the  rights  of  the  poor  paramount  over  all  other  conndea- 
tions.    We  remcmher  when  some  of  the  French  jonmalsy  wishing  to 
turn  aside  the  force  of  some  statements  which  it  had  pablished, 
taunted  it  as  the  journal  of  the  lowest,  the  hnmbleat,  the  pooiert 
classes  in  England,  instead  of  denying  the  chai;ge,  it  Fery  fimnkly 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  imputation,  and  boasted  of  it.  Last 
year,  when  the  people  of  Wales  were  oppressed,  TAe  Timn  seat 
down  its  Commissioner;  and  it  was,  we  believe,  mainly  owing  to  his 
representations  and  exposures  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  that 
the  Government  were  induced  to  interpose.    We  are  glad  that  lie- 
land  is  now  the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  may  not^be  able  to  prodnoe 
much  that  is  new ;  but  it  is  of  no  slight  importance  that  tiie  case 
of  Ireland  should  be  brought  forward  by  an  able  and  intelligent  w^fw. 
through  a  channel  which  must  give  the  details  great  prominence  and 
weight  before  the  public.    We  this  day  publish  an  ezceediiiglj 
interesting  letter,  in  which  the  Commissioner  gives  a  sketch  of  tbs 
state  of  the  population  in  a  district  of  the  county  of  DonegaL  The 
picture  is  one  gloomy  and  distressing  in  the  extreme.   He  aUudea^  at 
the  close,  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Land  Commission  ;  and  we 
have  turned  to  the  evidence  referred  to,  some  portions  of  which  we 
shall  briefly  notice,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  them  with 
the  statements  in  the  letter. 


APPENDIX  VII. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

Rtferred  to  in  page  128. 

(From  the  Leeds  Intelligencer.) 

"Tee  Times  Commissioner"  in  Ireland. — We  earnestly  call 
attention  to  an  extract  from  the  report  of  T/ie  Times  Commis- 
sioner/' which  will  be  found  in  another  place.  It  is  a  description  of 
the  marvels  which  have  been  wrought  by  Lord  G.  A.  Hill,  on  an 
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estate  purchased  by  liim,  only  seven  years]  ago,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  collected  partly  from  a 
little  work  written  by  his  lordship,  entitled  Facts  from  Gteeedor€y 
partly  from  other  documents  and  the  personal  observations  of  the 
Commissioner  himself.  The  experiment  it  records  is  of  the  highest 
interest,  as  having  been  performed  on  a  portion  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
at  their  lowest  point  of  depression,  and  suffering  from  the  evib  of 
ihm  land-tenure,  as  it  exists  among  them  in  its  most  mischievously 
developed  and  absurdly  extravagant  form :  it  is  important,  too,  as 
showing  what,  in  spite  of  the  idleness,  the  wilfulness,  the  obstinate 
suspicions,  the  obstructive  habits  and  customs  of  a  thoroughly  ne- 
^ected,  lazy,  and  ignorant  population,  may  be  effected  by  the  steady 
and  regenerating  energy  of  a  single  resolute  and  high  purposed  wilL 
The  conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  it  are  of  immense  importance,  as 
showing  what  may  be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  for  Ireland ; 
inrfaat  are  her  real  grievances,  and  what  her  real  remedies.  They  are 
not  without  their  bearing  upon  England ;  for  though  we  have  not 
a  rustic  population  in  the  same  stage  of  destitution,  or  grotesque  ig- 
norance, or  territorial  relations,  as  that  of  Gweedore,  though  we  know 
no  agricultural  district  of  9,000  souls  with  but  one  cart,  one  plough, 
twenty  shovels,  thirty- two  rakes,  two  feather  and  eight  chaff  beds, 
the  people  sleeping  principally  on  rushes  or  mountain  bent though 
we  have  no  instance  of  three  men  becoming  joint-partners  in  a 
horse,  and  leaving  the  fourth  foot  unshod,  because  neither  of  the 
three  ielt  himself  bound  to  shoe  it ;  nor  of  half  an  acre  held  by 
twenty-six  people  in  separate  portions,  at  an  enormous  rent :  yet  we 
have  an  agricultural  population  whose  physical  condition  might  be 
noeh  improved,  whose  intellectual  condition  might  be  much  raised, 
whose  productiveness  might  be  much  increased  by  a  spirit  similar  to 
that  which  has  converted  into  fertile  corn-fields  the  once  bleak  wil- 
derness" of  Gweedore,  in  the  wilds  of  Donegal.  We  cannot  quit 
this  subject  without  expressing  our  sense  of  the  public  obligation 
which  TAs  Times  Commissioner  is  conferring ;  at  first,  we  confess, 
we  looked  upon  him  with  a  certain  suspicion  and  distrust,  but  he 
appears  to  be  discharging  his  duty  intelligently,  honestly,  and  well. 
Host  cordially  do  we  agree  with  the  reflections  suggested  to  him  by 
what  he  saw  at  Gweedore.  Did  converting  the  Roman  Catholio 
population  to  Protestants,"  he  asks,  effect  this  change  ?  They  are 
Roman  Catholics  yet.  Did  Saxonizing  them  and  making  them 
Onngemen  effect  it?    They  are  all  Celts.    Did  the  getting  up  of 
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Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  political  character  of  TJke  Ttmes^  it  ii 
due  to  that  mighty  journal  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  the  adFocate  of 
the  poor,  it  is  deserving  of  honour.    We  do  DOt  agree  at  all  timei 
with  its  mode  of  advocacy ;  hut  it  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  high  credit 
of  making  the  rights  of  the  poor  paramount  over  all  other  considea- 
tions.    Wo  rcmemhcr  when  some  of  the  French  joumalsy  wishing  to 
turn  aside  the  force  of  some  statements  which  it  bad  pahliahed, 
taunted  it  as  the  journal  of  the  lowest,  the  humblest,  the  pooiert 
classes  in  England,  instead  of  denying  the  charge,  it  Fery  fimnkly 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  imputation,  and  boasted  of  it.  Lilt 
year,  when  the  people  of  Wales  were  oppressed,  TAe  Timn  seat 
down  its  Commissioner ;  and  it  was,  we  believe,  mainly  owing  to  his 
representations  and  exposures  of  the  grievances  compbdned  of^  that 
the  Government  were  induced  to  interpose.    We  are  glad  that  lie- 
land  is  now  the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  may  not^be  able  to  prodnoe 
much  that  is  new ;  but  it  is  of  no  slight  importance  tliat  the  case 
of  Ireland  should  be  brought  forward  by  an  able  and  intelligent 
through  a  channel  which  must  give  the  details  great  prominence  and 
weight  before  the  public.    We  this  day  publish  an  ezceedinglj 
interesting  letter,  in  which  the  Commissioner  gives  a  sketch  of  tl^ 
state  of  the  population  in  a  district  of  the  county  of  Donegal.  The 
picture  is  one  gloomy  and  distressing  in  the  extreme.   He  aUudes^  at 
the  close,  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Land  Commission  ;  and  we 
have  turned  to  the  evidence  referred  to,  some  portions  of  which  we 
shall  briefly  notice,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  them  with 
the  statements  in  the  letter. 


APPENDIX  VII. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

Rrferred  to  in  page  128. 

(From  the  Leeds  Intelligencer.) 

"Tee  Times  Commissioner"  in  Ireland. — We  earnestly  call 
attention  to  an  extract  from  the  report  of  T/te  Times  Commis- 
sioner/' which  will  be  found  in  another  place.  It  is  a  description  of 
the  marvels  which  have  been  wrought  by  Lord  G.  A.  Hill,  on  an 
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estate  purchased  by  him,  only  seven  years' ago,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  collected  partly  from  a 
little  work  written  by  his  lordship,  entitled  Facts  from  Chceedore^ 
partly  from  other  documents  and  the  personal  observations  of  the 
Commissioner  himself.  The  experiment  it  records  is  of  the  highest 
interest,  as  having  been  performed  on  a  portion  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
at  their  lowest  point  of  depression,  and  suffering  from  the  evib  of 
thdr  land-tenure,  as  it  exists  among  them  in  its  most  mischievously 
developed  and  absurdly  extravagant  form  :  it  is  important,  too,  as 
showing  what,  in  spite  of  the  idleness,  the  wilfulness,  the  obstinate 
suspicions,  the  obstructive  habits  and  customs  of  a  thoroughly  n&- 
^eoted,  lazy,  and  ignorant  population,  may  be  effected  by  the  steady 
and  regenerating  energy  of  a  single  resolute  and  high  purposed  will* 
The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  are  of  immense  importance,  as 
showing  what  may  be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  for  Ireland ; 
inrfaat  are  her  real  grievances,  and  what  her  real  remedies.  They  are 
not  without  their  bearing  upon  England  ;  for  though  we  have  not 
a  rustic  population  in  the  same  stage  of  destitution,  or  grotesque  ig- 
norance, or  territorial  relations,  as  that  of  Gweedore,  though  we  know 
no  agricultural  district  of  9,000  souls  with  but  "  one  cart,  one  plough, 
twenty  shovels,  thirty-two  rakes,  two  feather  and  eight  chaff  beds, 
the  people  sleeping  principally  on  rushes  or  mountain  bent though 
we  have  no  instance  of  three  men  becoming  joint-partners  in  a 
horse,  and  leaving  the  fourth  foot  unshod,  because  neither  of  the 
three  himself  bound  to  shoe  it ;  nor  of  half  an  acre  held  by 
twenty-six  people  in  separate  portions,  at  an  enormous  rent :  yet  we 
iiave  an  agricultural  population  whose  physical  condition  might  be 
much  improved,  whose  intellectual  condition  might  be  much  raised, 
whose  productiveness  might  be  much  increased  by  a  spirit  similar  to 
that  which  has  converted  into  fertile  corn-fields  the  once  bleak  wil- 
derness" of  Gweedore,  in  the  wilds  of  Donegal.  We  cannot  quit 
this  subject  without  expressing  our  sense  of  the  public  obligation 
which  The  Times  Commissioner  is  conferring ;  at  first,  we  confess, 
we  looked  upon  him  with  a  certain  suspicion  and  distrust,  but  lie 
appears  to  be  discharging  his  duty  intelligently,  honestly,  and  well. 
Host  cordially  do  we  agree  with  the  reflections  suggested  to  him  by 
what  he  saw  at  Gweedore.  Did  converting  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  to  Protestants,"  he  asks,  "  effect  this  change  ?  They  are 
Roman  Catholics  yet.  Did  Saxonizing  them  and  making  them 
Onngemen  effect  it?    They  are  all  Celts.    Did  the  getting  up  of 
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Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  political  character  of  The  Time$^  it  is 
duo  to  that  mighty  journal  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  the  adFocate  of 
the  poor,  it  is  deserving  of  honour.    We  do  DOt  agree  at  all  timet 
with  its  mode  of  advocacy ;  hut  it  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  high  credit 
of  making  the  rights  of  the  poor  paramount  over  all  other  conaideii- 
tions.    We  rcmemhor  when  some  of  the  French  jonmals,  wisliing  to 
turn  aside  the  force  of  some  statements  which  it  had  pabli^ed, 
taunted  it  as  the  journal  of  the  lowest,  the  humblest,  the  pooieit 
classes  in  England,  instead  of  denying  the  charge,  it  very  frankly 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  imputation,  and  boasted  of  it.  last 
year,  when  the  people  of  Wales  were  oppressed,  TAs  Timet  sent 
dov^n  its  Commissioner;  and  it  was,  we  belicTe,  miunlj  owing  to  his 
representations  and  exposures  of  the  grievances  complained  oi^  that 
the  Government  were  induced  to  interpose.    We  are  glad  that  lie- 
land  is  now  the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  may  not^be  able  to  prodmoe 
much  that  is  new ;  but  it  is  of  no  slight  importance  that  Uie  caas 
of  Ireland  should  be  brought  forward  by  an  able  and  intelligent  man. 
through  a  channel  which  must  give  the  details  great  prominence  and 
weight  before  tlie  public.    We  this  day  publish  an  exceedingly 
interesting  letter,  in  which  the  Commissioner  gives  a  sketch  of 
state  of  the  population  in  a  district  of  the  county  of  Donegal.  The 
picture  is  one  gloomy  and  distressing  in  the  extreme.    He  alludes^  al 
the  close,  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Land  Commission  ;  and  wf 
have  turned  to  the  evidence  referred  to,  some  portions  of  which  w< 
shall  briefly  notice,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  them  witi 
the  statements  in  the  letter. 
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Opinions  of  the  Press. 

Rtferred  to  in  page  128. 

(From  the  Leeds  Intelligencer.) 

"  Tee  Times  Commissioner"  in  Ireland. — Wo  earnestly  call 
attention  to  an  extract  from  the  report  of  T/ie  Timet  Commis- 
sioner/' which  will  be  found  in  another  place.  It  is  a  description  of 
the  marvels  which  have  been  wrought  by  Lord  G.  A.  Hill,  on  an 
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estate  purchased  by  him,  only  seven  years]  ago,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  collected  partly  from  a 
little  work  written  by  his  lordship,  entitled  Facts  from  Gweedor€y 
partly  from  other  documents  and  the  personal  observations  of  the 
Commissioner  himself.  The  experiment  it  records  is  of  the  highest 
interest,  as  having  been  performed  on  a  portion  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
at  their  lowest  point  of  depression,  and  suffering  from  the  evib  of 
thor  land-tenure,  as  it  exists  among  them  in  its  most  mischievously 
developed  and  absurdly  extravagant  form :  it  is  important,  too,  as 
showing  what,  in  spite  of  the  idleness,  the  wilfulness,  the  obstinate 
suspicions,  the  obstructive  habits  and  customs  of  a  thoroughly  n&- 
Reeled,  lazy,  and  ignorant  population,  may  be  effected  by  the  steady 
and  regenerating  energy  of  a  single  resolute  and  high  purposed  wilU 
The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  are  of  immense  importance,  as 
showing  what  may  be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  for  Ireland ; 
inrfaat  are  her  real  grievances,  and  what  her  real  remedies.  They  are 
not  without  their  bearing  upon  England  ;  for  though  we  have  not 
a  rustic  population  in  the  same  stage  of  destitution,  or  grotesque  ig- 
norance, or  territorial  relations,  as  that  of  Gweedore,  though  wo  kuow 
no  agricultural  district  of  9,000  souls  with  but  one  cart,  one  plough, 
twenty  shovels,  thirty-two  rakes,  two  feather  and  eight  chaff  beds, 
the  people  sleeping  principally  on  rushes  or  mountain  bent though 
we  have  no  instance  of  three  men  becoming  joint-partners  in  a 
horse,  and  leaving  the  fourth  foot  unshod,  because  neither  of  the 
three  felt  himself  bound  to  shoe  it ;  nor  of  half  an  acre  held  by 
twenty-six  people  in  separate  portions,  at  an  enormous  rent :  yet  we 
iiave  an  agricultural  population  whose  physical  condition  might  be 
much  improved,  whose  intellectual  condition  might  be  much  raised, 
whose  productiveness  might  be  much  increased  by  a  spirit  similar  to 
that  which  has  converted  into  fertile  corn-fields  the  once  bleak  wil- 
derness" of  Gweedore,  in  the  wilds  of  Donegal.  We  cannot  quit 
this  subject  without  expressing  our  sense  of  the  public  obligation 
which  The  Times  Commissioner  is  conferring ;  at  first,  we  confess, 
we  looked  upon  him  with  a  certain  suspicion  and  distrust,  but  lie 
appears  to  be  discharging  his  duty  intelligently,  honestly,  and  well. 
Host  cordially  do  we  agree  with  the  reflections  suggested  to  him  by 
what  he  saw  at  Gweedore.  Did  converting  the  Roman  Catholio 
population  to  Protestants,"  he  asks,  ^*  effect  this  change  ?  They  are 
Roman  Catholics  yet.  Did  Saxonizing  them  and  making  them 
Orangemen  effect  it?    They  are  all  Celts.    Did  the  getting  up  of 
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monster  meetings  and  talking  about  *  Repeal'  efleci  it  ?  No.  Ik 
remedy  was  a  social  one.  Tlie  people  were  jnstlj'  dealt  with,  taog^ 
shown  by  example,  encouraged,  and  employed." 


APPENDIX  VIII. 
Brftrrtd  to  in  jMft  230. 
No.  1.— REPEAL  ASSOCIATION,  CONCILIATION  HAIX,  Sept.  «. 

Mr.  J.  O'ConncU  said,  that  he  had  also  to  read  for  them  alete 

of  a  different  import: — 

Hales  worth.  Sept  & 
Sir, — I  have  this  moment  read  in  The  Times  of  yesterday  yov 
dirty  and  unmanly  remarks  concerning  The  Times  Commissioner,  and  I 
do  not  lose  one  moment  to  tell  you  that  you  are  a  liar  and  a  blackguaidi 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

"  John  Fostsb." 

«  John  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.P." 

Mr  J.  0*Connell  continued  to  say,  that  this  was  pretty  wdl  for 
his  obedient  servant.''  (Laughter.)  The  letter  appealed  to  be 
genuine — the  handwriting  was  not  forced — the  seal  oontained  the 
initials  J.  F.'' — so  they  had  every  reason  to  consider  it  gemiine. 
In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  this  letter,  it  was  dated 
firom  England,  and  he  would  wish  to  know  if  all  his  letters  to  Tk$ 
Times  about  Irchind  were  written  in  England,  for  if  they  wen 
to  judge  by  the  information  on  matters  of  &ct  contained  in  tiiem, 
ilioy  might  well  presume  he  never  saw  this  country ;  also,  he  would 
ask  what  he  had  done  to  this  civil  gentleman, — ^he  would  not  say 
handsome  gentleman,  for  in  his  own  country  he  had  got  the  name  of 

Ugly  always"  (laughter), — what  had  he  done  to  call  for  sooh 
language  ?  He  had  accused  The  Times  Commissioner  of  making  an 
attack  on  the  tenant-right  of  the  north,  and  of  making  that  attadL 
in  an  unfair  way.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ho  stated  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  county  of  Donegal,  where  it  least  prevailed,  and  he  did  not  go  to 
the  eastern  parts  of  Ulster,  where  the  tenant-right  might  be  said  to 
flourish.  He  could  discover  nothing  from  his  letters,  save  a  design 
on  the  part  of  his  employers  to  strike  at  that  valuable  privilege, 
without  obtaining  any  legislative  compensation  for  its  abolition. 
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(Hear,  bear.)  He  (Mr.  (yCoiinell)  had  accoBed  him  of  talking  of 
the  want  of  empLoymeni  as  a  great  evil,  without  tracbg  that  evil  to 
its  source— the  unioa — the  union,  which  had  taken  the  money  of  the 
country  out  of  it — ^which  had  lured  the  rich  proprietors  away — 
which  had  placed  their  commerce,  their  trade,  and  their  manu- 
fiu^ures  at  the  mercy  of  aa  interested  legislature.  He  had  accused 
him  of  laying  the  fault  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  people  upon 
ihemselTeSi  and  not  upon  the  great  discouragement  giyen  to  them 
by  bad  lawi^  and  by  the  impunity  afforded  to  local  tyranny. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  had  done  eYer3rthing  in  his  power  in  his  letters 
to  slander  the  character  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  not  a  sentiment 
appeared  approaching  to  what  ought  to  have  been. written,  if  he  were 
honest  in  his  vocation,  namely  an  expo$i  of  the  real  evils  of  the 
country,  resulting  from  the  absence  of  resident  proprietors,  and  the 
want  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  (Hear,  hear.)  Instead  of 
writing  such  letters  as  that  which  he  had  just  read  for  them.  The 
Timet  Commissioner"  would  be  better  employed  in  trying  to  meet 
some  of  the  charges  which  he  (Mr.  0*Connell)  had  brought  forward. 
He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  suggested  one  matter  to  him  which  would 
have  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  One  subject  appeared  to 
give  him  a  vast  deal  of  trouble — he  could  not  at  all  relish  the  idea 
that  the  ^Irish  were  stouter  and  stronger  fellows  than  the  Saxons. 
He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  suggested  that  he  should  get  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  a  Milesian,  and  try  which  of  them  could  give  the 
strongest  kick.  (Laughter.)  That  would  set  the  matter  at  once  at 
xest.  There  was  another  suggestion  which  the  Commissioner  might 
find  of  advantage  to  him.  In  those  new  infidel  colleges  it  would  <yf 
course  be  difficult  to  find  either  an  Irishman  or  a  Catholic  wiUing  to 
accept  a  professorship,  and  he  would  therefore  move  that  the  Com- 
missioner be  appointed  professor  of  politeness  in  one  of  them. 
(Laughter.)  He  had  done  with  himself  and  his  letters,  and  would 
merely  add  that  he  was  exceedingly  glad  that,  as  his  country  and  his 
countrymen  had  been  attacked,  he  had  been  attacked  himself  also. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  0*Connell  said  the  letter  was  such  a  splendid  sample  of 
English  politeness,  that  for  the  benefit  and  edification  of  the  Irish 
people,  he  would  move  its  insertion  on  the  minutes.  ('^  Hear,"  and 
laughter.)  As  he  saw  two  or  three  respectable  English  persons  in 
the  gallery  looking  intently  at  him,  he  would  withdraw  the  term 
^  English  politeness,"  and  admit  that  such  blackguardism  was 
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peculiar  to  this  person  himself.  It  woald,  however^  be  a  pity  not  to 
give  the  man  his  proper  name.  Formerly,  when  eleciioiis  were 
carried  hy  force  of  money,  there  was  every  sort  of  agent,  firom  tlie 
law  agent  down  to  the  gutter  agent.  It  so  happened  also  that  th^ 
had  every  sort  of  commissioner,  from  the  commissioner  ofthegntt 
seal  down  to  a  gutter  commissioner.  Now,  he  (Mr.  O'Conndl) 
hoped  that  he  might  have  influence  enough  with  the  press  to  harv 
this  fellow  called  the  ^'  gutter  commissioner."  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
Did  they  know  what  lie  said  ? — ^that  the  Irish  women  were  ugly. 
He  really  did.  (Cries  of  "  He  s  a  liar.")  Oh !  (cried  the  honom^ 
ahle  gentleman,  looking  round  the  galleries)  how  ugly  they  ai« ! 
(Cheers.)  Ho  was  beginning  to  wish  that  the  fellow  was  present 
then ;  but  ho  hoped  that  he  might  never  have  the  happiness  of  wit- 
nessing such  a  sight.  They  had  done  with  the  gutter  commis- 
sioner/' and  he  would  conclude  by  moving  the  insertion  of  his 
letter  on  the  minutes. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr,  Broderick,  and  adopted. 


No.  2.— REPEAL  ASSOCIATION,  Oct.  6. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  took  place  to-day  in  the  Conciliation- 
hall,  Mr.  Doyle  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read, — 
Mr.  John  O'Connell  said,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his 
friend  The  Time^  Commissioner,  which  he  should  read  for  them. 
It  appeared  that  the  letter  which  he  had  read  for  them  on  that 
day  week  was  not  written  by  that  individual.    The  name  of  TMe 
Times  Commissioner  was  Thomas  Campbell  Foster,  and  the  letter 
submitted  to  the  meeting  on  last  Monday  was  signed  John 
Foster."    He  (Mr.  O'Connell),  however,  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  name  of  the  The  Times  Commissioner  was  John  Foster^ 
having  been  so  informed  some  time  previously  to  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  bearing  that  signature.    He  should,  as  an  act  of  justice,  read 
the  letter  which  he  had  since  received  from  Mr.  Foster,  together 
with  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  answer.    They  would  perceive  that  he 
apologized  for  and  retracted  the  remarks  which  he  had  made  in 
consequence  of  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen,  but  that  he 
did  not  apologize  for  the  remarks  which  he  had  made  in  condem- 
nation of  those  statements  regarding  Irish  affairs  published  by  Mr. 
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Foster  in  his  capacity  as  The  Timei  Commissioner.  The  letters  to 
'wliich  he  alluded  were  as  follows : — 

"  Ballinasloe,  Galway,  Oct.  2. 

^  Sir, — In  the  Freeman^ s  Journal  of  the  30th  ult.,  I  find  that  yon  are 
reported  to  have  read  a  letter  signed  *  John  Foster,'  which  you  proceeded 
to  attribute  to  me.  Assuming  me  to  be  the  author  of  that  letter,  you 
proceeded  (in  terms  which  it  is  not  now  my  object  to  notice)  to  attack 
me  publicly  because  of  its  contents. 

I  beg  to* inform  you  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  that  letter;  that 
I  never  authoiized  it  to  be  written  for  me;  nor  would  I  countenance  any 
such  letter  being  written  on  my  behalf. 

"  This  being  the  case,  I  do  not  very  clearly  perceive  the  propriety  or 
the  applicability  of  your  public  attack  upon  me  because  of  that  letter ; 
and  J.  ^have  a  right  to  expect  from  you,  as  a  gentleman,  that  you  will 
remedy  what  I  am  bound  to  suppose  was  an  inadvertent  mistake,  in  a 
manner  as  public  as  that  attack. 

*^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Thomas  Campbeix  Fostkb." 

«  John  (yConnell,  Esq.,  M.P." 


**  Kingstown,  Dublin,  Oct  4. 

^  Sir,— The  letter  which  I  read  at  Conciliation- hall  last  Monday  I  beg 
to  enclose,  that  you  may  see  there  was  nothing  in  its  outward  appearance 
to  lead  me  to  suppose  it  a  forgery.  I  was  the  less  likely  to  form  that 
opinion  of  it,  as  I  had  several  days  previously  been  informed  that  your 
name  was  precisely  as  signed  in  the  enclosed. 

Of  course,  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  give  your  disclaimer,  and 
my  expression  of  regret  at  having  been  misled,  the  same  publicity  as  my 
attack  of  last  Monday.  This  would  be  my  duty,  even  were  it  not  my 
inclination  and  intention. 

^  Reserving  my  opinions  on  the  public  matters  in  dispute  between  us, 
and  on  your  manner  of  treating  them,  I  fully  and  entirely  retract  every 
personality  used  by  me  while  under  that  impression  that  you  had  written 
the  certainly  rather  personal  and  not  very  gentle-toned  letter  which 
occasioned  my  mistake. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

"John  0*Coniibll." 

;^    Thomas  Campbell  Foster,  Esq.,  Ballinasloe.'* 

The  honourable  gentleman  having  moved  the  insertion  of  Mn 
Foster's  letter  on  the  minutes,  continued  to  say,  that  he  had  on 
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Monday  last  fallen  into  a  mistake,  wluch  was  natural  under  the 
circumstances.  He  regretted  that  he  had  been  misled,  and  tendered 
to  Mr.  Foster  the  most  ample  apology  for  the  language  he  had 
used ;  but  he  did  not  fed  called  on  to  retract  the  observations  he  Lad 
made  in  reference  to  his  way  of  representing  the  state  of  the 
conntiy** 


*  It  u  unneoeiBary  to  do  more  than  to  reqoest  the  reader  to  compare  the  two 
statementa. 
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Referred  to  in  page  254. 
ADVANTAGES  OF  HOUSE-FEEDING. 

Belvoir,  August  I,  1845. 

Sir, — By  ^Ir.  Wilson's  desiro  I  furuish  you  with  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  manner  and  eflfect  of  house-feeding  my  cow  (a  very 
small  one  and  a  poor  milker). 

Nov.  7, 1844,  I  had  her  milked  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  in  the  presence  of  36 
of  his  workmen — the  milk  measured  by  his  steward 
was  1  quart  and  3  naggins,  and  at  night  her  milk  was 
but  3  naggins. 

„  9,  „  Milked  before  the  workmen,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  I  quart 
and  1  nnggin,  and  in  the  evening  again  before  them, 
3  naggins. 

19  1 1»   n      ^  ^0  house-feed,  after  the  following  manner : — 

Ist  feed,  6  o'clock  a.m.,  Cut  straw,  hay,  and  turnips,  all  boiled  together 

(called  steamed  food). 
2nd  „    8     „      „     Raw  turnips, 

10     „      „     Let  out  on  the  field  till  12  o'clock. 
3rd  „  12     „     M.,  Hay. 

4th  „    3     „    P.M.,  Steamed  food  same  as  in  the  morning. 
5th  „    6     „      „     Raw  turnips  or  mangel  leaves,  &c. 
6th  „    8     „      „  Hay. 

The  result  was  an  increase  from  the  first  day  to  the  third,  when 
she  milked  two  quarts  in  the  morning  and  the  same  at  night ;  on  the 
eighth  day,  two  and  a  half  quarts  at  each  milking ;  and  on  the  twelfth 
day  after  being  put  in,  she  milked  three  quarts  at  a  time,  and  con> 
tinned  so  for  four  days. 

Being  limited  in  my  supply  of  green  food  (as  I  then  thought),  I 
curtailed  her  a  little  in  the  different  feeds,  consequently  she  did  not 
increase 
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From  the  day  on  which  she  was  got  in  to  house-feed,  up  to 
the  Ist  of  April  (being  140  days),  her  milk  averaged  5 
quarts  per  day,  at       per  quart  £4  7  6 

On  the  1st  of  April,  the  turnips  and  mangels  not  being  nearly 
consumed,  I  increased  her  feeds'again,  when  she  averaged 
6  quarts  a  day  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  7  quarts  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month,  being  6|  quarts  per  day  for 
30  days,  or  195  quarts,  at  Uc^.  per  quart    .      .      .      .  1    4  4^ 

9th  May. — The  vetches  were  now  fit  for  cutting,  and  the 
supply  of  turnips  and  mangels  continuing  up  to  the  15th  of 
June,  she  frequently  milked  9  quarts  a  day.  Her  milk  at 
this  date  (Ist  August)  is  9  quarts,  allowing  an  average 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  present  date  (being  92  days)  at 
8  quarts  per  day,  or  736  quarts,  at  l\(L  per  quart      .      .  4  12  0 


Total  amount  from  11th  November  to  Ist  August  .  £10  3  10| 
Deduct  the  value  of  21  cwt.  of  hay,  at  2/.  per  ton    .      2   2  0 


£8   1  lOk 


The  quantity  of  ground  under  green  food  was — 

Mangels    .      .      .101  perches  English. 
Swedish  turnips       .  21       „  „ 
Aberdeens        .      .   9}      „  „ 
Vetches  and  rape      .15       „  „ 
Hay  21  cwt.,  Statute  56  =  35  perches  Irish. 

An  Irish  acre  of  ground  bearing  crops  such  as  the  above,  and 
bein^^  turned  to  the  same  advantage,  would  (notwithstanding  the 
cow  being  such  a  poor  milker)  bring  in  a  return  of  46/.  10s.  (minus 
the  price  of  hay),  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  manure,  and  the 
cattle  well  fed.  My  cow  is  at  present  in  an  excellent  condition. 
Had  she  not  been  house-fed  I  would  have  to  buy  milk  and  butter 
for  my  family  during  the  winter,  and  to  pay  about  dOs.  for  seaweed 
or  guano. — Yours,  &c.,  John  Lynch. 

N.B. — I  purchased  this  cow  after  calving  for  5L  2s.  6d.,  on  the 
52nd  of  June,  1843;  she  calved  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1844:  since 
then  she  has  not  been  in  calf,  it  being  Mr.  Wilson's  wish  to  have  her 
remain  a  stripper^  in  order  to  show  the  boys  and  their  parents  the 
effect  of  house-feeding,  even  on  so  poor  a  milker. 
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Beftrrtd  to  in  puff0  356. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sib, — Having  been  absent  in  some  remote  parts  of  the  conn  try,  I 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  yonr  Commissioner's  report  re- 
lative to  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  ConTngham  in  Donegal,  and 
your  strictures  thereon,  till  the  20th  inst. 

After  perusing,  I  transmitted  them  to  Mr.  Robert  Russell,  a  magis- 
trate for  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  his  lordship's  local  agent,  and 
desired  that  he  would  immediately  furnish  me  with  a  reply  to  them. 

Averse  as  I  am  to  public  discussions  of  a  private  or  personal  na- 
ture, yet,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Russell,  and  indeed  to  all  parties^  and 
more  especially  to  an  amiable  and  hip;hly  honourable  nobleman,  and 
a  kind  and  considerate  landlord,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  send  you  Mr. 
Russell's  letter,  and  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  in- 
sert it  and  this  letter  in  your  next  publication. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

John  Benbow. 

Crogen  House,  Corwen,  North  Wales,  September  30. 


Lackbeg,  Dungloe,  Donegal,  September  27. 

Dear  Sir, — i  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  on  my  arrival  in 
Dublin,  on  the  24th  instant,  enclosing  the  publications  in  The  Times 
newspaper,  and  desiring  me  to  consider  the  representations  therein 
made,  and  to  report  to  you  upon  them.  I  will  endeavour  to  comply 
with  your  request,  and  as  briefly  as  possible  (although  the  topics  alluded 
to  are  somewhat  numerous),  with  the  view  of  satisfying  the  mind  of  the 
Marquis  Conyngham,  and,  if  you  think  proper,  of  making  my  statement 
known  to  the  public. 

The  publication  by  The  Times  "  Commissioner"  contains  more  unjust 
charges  against  a  landlord  than  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  as  the  follow- 
ing plain  and  unquestionable  statement  of  facts  will  prove. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  Marquis  Conyngham  succeeded  to 
the  estates  upon  the  death  of  the  late  marquis,  I  was  appointed  by  you, 
and  sent  into  this  district,  as  his  lordship's  local  land-agent,  having  a 
short  time  previously  come  to  Ireland  from  my  native  country,  Scotland. 
Before  this  his  lordship's  estates  here  had  been  under  the  management 
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of  the  late  and  present  Mr.  Forster,  and  under  it  the  land  had  been  (I 
know  not  under  what  authority)  eabdhrided  into  small  portions  between 
the  families  of  the  original  tenants,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  this 
subdivision  (which  have  been  serious  obstacles  to  me)  have  naturally 
arisen.  It  is  not  in  twelve,  it  is  not  in  twenty  years,  that  in  a  remote 
district  like  thia  the  state  of  things  thus  created  can  be  remedied ;  but  I 
feariessly  assert  that,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  estate  is 
steadily,  and  even  rapidly,  progressing  in  improvement 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  Commissioner  to  expect  impossibilities,— to 
believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  a  landlord  has  it  in  his  power  to  make 
all  his  tenants  happy,  and  all  his  land  fertile ;  it  is  very  easy  for  a  writer 
in  a  newspaper  to  call  on  him  to  exterminate  or  enrich  a  pauper  popu- 
lation brought  on  or  increased  by  a  minute  subdivision  of  the  land. 

It  seems  to  have  been  understood  that  there  is  no  local  agent  on  the 
estate.  I  have  resided,  as  you  kfiow,  constantly  here  in  that  capacity 
for  the  last  twelve  years.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
assertion  that  the  tenants  are  visited  half  yearly  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  their  rents  at  such  periods,  without  giving  them  due  time  to 
make  available  their  resources,  and  using  at  the  same  time  the  most 
rigorous  means  for  enforcing  payment.  The  fects  are  otherwise ;  the 
tenant  is  never  called  on  half  yearly  for  his  rents,  and  it  is  only  when  a 
year  and  one  halfs  rent  becomes  due  that  he  is  asked  to  pay  one  year's 
rent ;  and  that  too  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  he  shall  have  dis])osed 
of  his  crops  or  stock  to  most  advantage.  The  farms  are  never  visited 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  increased  rent  they  will  bear ;  nor  is  it 
correct  that  the  rude  efforts  of  the  tenants  to  improve  are  followed 
immediately  by  raising  their  rents.  I  defy  any  informant  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  name  au  instance  of  it  on  the  entire  estate.  It  is  equally 
incorrect  that  no  capital  is  spent  among  them.  Within  the  last  year 
upwards  of  1,000/.  has  been  spent  by  his  lordship  on  the  Glenties  estate 
alone — in  the  opening  of  new  roads — the  building  of  upwards  of  100 
houses — and  other  solid  and  substantial  improvements ;  and  I  have  had 
his  lordship's  authority  to  continue  an  outlay  for  all  useful  and  bene- 
ficial purposes. 

In  1837  a  very  large  portion  of  the  estate,  containing  a  population  of 
some  thousands,  fell  out  of  lease  on  the  death  of  the  late  king.  This 
large  tract  had  mostly  been  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common ;  on  the 
expiry  of  the  leases  it  was  all  laid  out  in  distinct  farms,  with  a  view, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  benefit  and  support  the  population,  and  surveyed 
and  valued  accordingly.  This  was  not  entirely  accomplished  until 
1839,  when  the  new  lettings  were  completed;  and  since  that  period  no 
new  valuation  or  advance  in  rent  has  taken  place  in  this  district.  How 
for,  then,  can  the  statement  of  the  Commissioner  be  reconciled  with 
these  facts,  which  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public  ? 

U  u 
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That  I  have  not  been  able  to  convert  this  remote  and  wild  district  into 
fine  cultivated  land  is  not  the  fault  of  his  lordship  or  of  myself. 

The  statements  as  to  the  management  of  the  estate,  the  Commissioner 
must  have  received  from  others.  But  even  where  he  professes  to  give 
the  result  of  actual  observation,  it  is  but  too  plain  that  he  was  influenced 
in  a  great  degree  by  partial  and  inaccurate  accounts.  Had  he  intimated 
to  me  his  intention  of  visiiing  this  part  of  the  country  I  should  have  felt 
happy  in  giving  him  every  information  in  my  power,  and  although  I 
would  have  freely  confessed  that  we  were  still  surrounded  by  difficulties 
arising  from  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  people,  which  only  time 
and  patience,  and  long  and  close  attention,  can  remove,  I  would  have 
shown  him  districts  of  his  lordship's  estate  inferior  to  none  in  the 
county  for  good  conduct,  comfort,  and  regularity.  The  Commissioner 
unfortunately  fell  into  other  hands. 

I  was  in  Glenties  when  he  passed  the  hotel  of  that  town  (an  hotel 
rarely  to  be  surpassed  for  comfort  in  a  country  district,  and  on  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  which  his  lordship  has,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public,  expended  above  600/.),  and  put  up  at  a  far  inferior  house, 
perhaps  that  he  might  amuse  English  renders  with  an  account  of  an 
"  Irish  inn/'  Here  he  most  conveniently  finds  a  person  from  another 
estate,  and  by  him  is  conducted  on  a  mountainous  track  to  poor  habita- 
tions, the  accuracy  of  his  account  of  which  I  have  no  means  of  testing, 
fis  the  town- land  is  not  named;  but  similar  instances,  if  they  exist  here, 
I  will  venture  to  say  will  be  met  with  in  every  mountainous  district, 
either  in  Ireland  or  Scotland. 

The  Commissioner  must  have  been  grossly  deceived  as  to  the  mode  of 
letting  on  his  lordship's  estates.  That  a  person  travelling  through  the 
district  in  about  twenty-four  hours  was  open  to  such  deception  is  obvious 
enough.  He  states  that  a  person  held  seven  cows'  grass  for  16/.  It  is 
utterly  untrue  t  hat  any  such  sum  is  paid  in  any  part  of  the  county  for 
that  quantity  of  ground ;  5/.  v.  ould  be  much  nearer  the  sum.  The  land 
on  his  lordship's  estate  is  not  let  by  cows'  grasses,  but  by  the  acre  ;  in 
scarcely  any  instance  does  the  rent  of  the  best  arable  land  exceed  20*. 
an  Irish,  or  12*'.  6d.  the  statute  acre.  The  mountain  is  let  at  from  2d.  to 
1*.  Gd.  by  the  Irish  acre. 

Tile  Commissioner,  on  his  way  to  Arranmore,  breakfasted  at  Mr. 
Forster's,  who,  with  his  father,  were  the  agents  to  the  late  Marquis, 
and  on  his  way  from  Mr.  Forster's  i>assed  my  door.  Of  course  he  could 
not  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Forster  that  I  was  a  constant  resident, 
and  it  is  equally  extraordinary  that,  without  ciny  public  notice  of  his 
approach,  the  population,  as  if  by  inspiration,  were  found  ready  prepared 
with  written  statements  of  their  grievances,  both  real  and  imaginary,  all 
which  the  Commissioner  has  at  once  adopted  without  any  sufficient  test 
of  their  truth. 
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Before  the  Commissioner  left  Dungloe,  he  was  told  that  the  island 
was  at  present  held  inTundale,  but  that  a  surveyor  was  in  the  island  at 
the  very  time  of  his  visit  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  proper  division  of 
the  land  effected ;  and  I  know  that  at  the  very  time  the  Commissioner 
was  in  the  island,  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  capable  of  working,  and 
who  were  industrious  enough  to  do  so,  were  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  kelp  (a  very  profitable  occupation),  which  costs  them  nothing 
but  their  labour — no  charge  being  ever  made  for  the  sea-weed  (as  other 
landlords  do  make)  from  which  it  is  manufactured,  and  to  my  knowledge 
many  families  have  received  as  much  as  20/.  this  summer  for  such  kelp. 

The  Commissioner  does  not  state  that  the  rent  of  the  land  of  this 
island  has  not  been  raised  for  the  last  forty  years,  nor  does  he  state  that 
two  years  ago,  when  his  lordship  visited  this  island,  he  generously  gave 
to  the  inhabitants,  rent  free  during  his  life,  a  large  grazing  farm,  which 
had  been  held  for  years  by  his  late  agent,  Mr.  Porster. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  through  which  the  Commissioner 
passed  in  going  to  the  Gweedore  from  Arranmore  is  held  in  perpetuity, 
over  which  his  lordship,  as  you  know,  has  no  control  or  management. 

The  connexion  of  the  road  to  avoid  the  strand  at  Anagry,  which  the 
Commissioner  mentions,  never  was  opposed  by  either  his  lordship  or 
his  agents.  Neither  did  the  Board  of  Public  Works  ever  offer  to  make 
this  road ;  but  an  entire  new  line  of  road,  from  Dungloe  to  the  Gwee- 
dore, a  distance  of  upwards  of  six  Irish  miles,  was  proposed  to  be  made, 
but  it  was  opposed  by  all  the  cess-payers  of  the  barony,  on  account  of 
the  expense  which  it  would  have  occasioned  them,  and  conceiving  that 
the  present  line  would  answer  all  the  purposes.  When  the  part  to 
avoid  the  strand  to  which  the  Commissioner  alludes  was  made,  I  some 
time  ago  undertook  on  the  part  of  his  lordship  to  pay  a  moiety  of  the 
expense  of  opening  it,  although  all  the  land  for  miles  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood is  held  in  perpetuity  by  those  who  would  chiefly  be  benefited 
by  it. 

To  go  through  all  the  statements  contained  in  the  Commissioner's 
letter  would  be  to  you  unnecessary,  and  to  the  public  superfluous.  His 
descriptions  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  are  grossly  overcharged.  To 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arranmore,  a  large  tract 
of  the  main-land  was  bought  up  to  locate  a  number  of  them  thereon,  and 
encouragements  held  out  to  induce  them  to  settle  upon  it.  With  refe- 
rence to  many  of  his  statements  as  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people,  and 
the  mistakes  to  which  a  man  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  habits,  the 
manners,  and  perhaps  even  the  language  of  the  people  from  whom  he 
fancied  he  was  deriving  information  is  liable,  I  will  not  meddle,  but  I 
do  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  prove,  that  the  impression  which  his 
letter  is  calculated  to  produce  is,  as  to  his  lordship  and  his  agents 
utterly  erroneous. 


u  u  2 
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It  is  trae,  that  these  tenants  hold  their  land  at  will,  and  it  is  also  trae 
that  though  no  leases  have  heen  granted,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr* 
Forster,  they  have  neither  been  applied  for  nor  refused,  and  that  the 
tenants  of  this  property,  who  are  represented  as  so  mberable  and 
oppressed,  have  in  various  instances  obtained  and  been  allowed  to 
accept  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years*  purchase  on  the  present  rents 
for  their  tenant-right.  Whether  such  permission  was  right  or  wrong  is 
not  at  present  material  for  us,  I  think,  to  inquire  or  discuss. 

After  so  much  misconception,  I  think  you  will  consider  it  an  act  of 
justice  to  his  lordship  and  his  agents  to  make  my  explanation  pablic.* 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

Rdbert  Russell. 

John  Benbow,  Esq.,  M.P., 
26,  Mecklenburgh-square,  London. 


APPENDIX  XI. 

Eiferred  to  in  page  303. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  in  Conciliation  Hall,  on  October  27, 
1845,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  said, — 

"  Repeal  alone  would  restore  the  ancient  equipoise  of  Queen,  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  it  was  he  who  sought  to  effect  it.  It  would  also 
restore  happiness  to  Ireland,  and  rescue  her  from  the  state  in  which  Lord 
Devon's  coaimission  had  proved  her  to  he.  By-the-by,  that  put  him  in 
mind  of  **  the  gutter  commissioner"  of  The  Times,  He  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
had  seen  him  at  Limerick,  and  he  really  was  not  so  ugly  a  fellow  as  he 
thought  he  was.  He  was  going  about  with  a  Mr.  Watson,  an  amiable 
person  enough  in  private  life,  but  proprietor  of  a  paper  which  was  well 
called  "  The  Lie."  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  He  referred  to  him  in  the 
present  instance  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 


*  I  may  perhaps  here  properly  state,  that,  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Russell's 
letter,  the  tenants  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  sent  to  me  a  memorial,  which 
was  signed  by  six  chief  tenants,  containing  an  account  of  grievanees  and  oppres- 
sions on  the  part  of  Mr.  Russell  towards  them  far  worse  than  anything  published 
by  me,  and  which  they  offered  to  state  before  me  on  oath  if  I  wished  it  and 
would  revisit  them.  I  simply  advised  them  to  send  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  me 
to  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham. 
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against  him.  They  would  have  cause  to  be  sorry  for  it,  if  they  did  not 
beware  of  having  anything  to  say  to  him.  The  fellow  was  going  about 
among  them,  and  lately  had  called  on  Dean  O^Shaughnessy,  a  moet 
perfect  gentleman,  to  whom,  as  he  was  about  leaving,  he  nid  that  he  had 
se^  enough  of  the  Irish  people  to  be  sure  that  they  were  not  worthy  of 
Repeal,  nor  fit  for  a  more  extended  franchise  (groans);  whereupon  the 
Dean  said  to  him,  ^  Sir,  if  you  were  not  in  my  house  I  would  order  the 
servant  to  kick  you  out"   (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

In  consequence  of  seeing  a  report  of  this  speech  in  Saunders's 
News  Letter  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Dean  O'Sbauglinessy, 
and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Limerick  Chronicle, 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Limerick  Chronicle,) 

Roscrea,  Tipperary,  Oct.  29. 

Sir,— Mr.  O^Connell  having  thought  fit  to  make  a  statement  in  the 
Conciliation  Hall,  at  Dublin,  relative  to  my  visit  to  Ennis,  I  have  deemed 
it  right  to  address  the  following  letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  0*Shaugh- 
nessy,  of  Ennis,  which  sufficiently  explains  the  whole  matter,  and  which 
I  shall  feel  obliged  to  you  to  insert  in  your  next  publication,  as  being  the 
one  most  read  in,  and  published  the  nearest  to,  that  locality : — 

My  Dear  Sir,— On  reading  Saunderits  News  Letter  to-day,  I  saw  the 
following  sentences  making  pai*t  of  a  speech  uttered  by  Mr.  O'Connell 
at  Conciliation  Hall,  last  Monday: — 

"  He  (the  Commissioner)  had  introduced  himself  to  his  (Mr.  O'Con- 
neli's)  excellent  friend.  Dean  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Ennis,  who  received  him* 
courteously,  and  the  Commissioner  got  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
told  him  before  he  was  done,  '  that  for  his  part  he  had  no  doubt  at  all 
about  it,  he  had  seen  enough  of  Ireland  to  convince  him  that  the  Irish 
were  not  entitled  to  Repeal.'  What,'  said  the  Dean,  *  would  you  not 
give  us  more  members  ?'  *  No  such  thing.'  »  Or  the  franchises  ?'  » The 
people  of  Ireland  are  not  worthy  of  them.*  »  Sir,'  said  the  Dean,  *  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  being  discourteous  to  strangers,  but  only  that  it  is  in 
my  own  house,  I  would  order  the  servant  to  kick  you  out,'  and  off  went 
the  Commissioner  as  fast  as  he  could.  (Laughter.)" 

I  am  sure  you  will  believe  me  when  I  state  candidly  that  I  was  in- 
fluenced by  much  respect  and  reverence  for  your  age  and  evident 
attainments.  That  we  had  an  animated  conversation  on  the  question  of 
Repeal  and  extending  the  franchise  is  quite  true,  and  I  do  not  at  all 
complain  of  yourself  or  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  present,  detailing 
that  conversation  with  any  colouring  which  you  or  they  might  think  fit ; 
but  I  do  complain  of  the  latter  part  of  the  story — ^the  ^  kicking  out"  p«rt 
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which  excited  the  "  laughter**  of  Conciliation  Hall.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
point  out  to  you  what  is  befitting  your  own  position,  but  I  am  sure  you 
must  concur  with  me,  from  the  courtesy  with  which  you  bade  me  adieu, 
and  expressed  to  me  that  "  you  felt  it  a  compliment  that  I  had  called 
upon  you,**  that  the  whole  of  this  kicking  out  part  of  the  story  is  (to  call 
it  by  its  right  name)  an  unmitigated  falsehood. 

As  this  matter  has  been  made  public,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  complain 
(whatever  steps  you  yourself  may  be  pleased  to  take)  of  my  using  this 
letter  as  I  may  think  fit. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  dear  sir, 
Your  faithful  servant, 

Thomas  Campbell  Foster. 
The  Very  Rev.  Dean  O^Shaughnessy,  Ennis. 

Mr.  0*Connell  must  indeed  be  driven  hard  for  a  &ult,  when  he  has  to 
resort  to  so  petty  a  trick  as  this.  The  statement  contains  its  own  refutation ; 
for,  except  "in  his  own  house/*  the  Dean  would  have  neither  the  right 
nor  the  power  to  give  any  such  order  ;**  and  in  his  own  house  or  any- 
where else,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else,  ever  made  such  a  speech  to  me. 
I  must  also  do  the  Dean  the  credit  of  saying  that,  from  his  courtesy  to  me, 
I  do  not  believe  the  thought  even  of  acting  so  absurdly,  and  so  unbe- 
coming his  position  as  a  dignitaiy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  as 
a  gentleman,  ever  crossed  his  mind.  The  audience,  however,  by  their 
approval  of  the  speech,  showed  how  worthy  they  and  the  speaker  are  of 
oi^  another,  and  how  utterly  unworthy  both  are  of  either  credit  or 
estimation  by  decent  and  sensible  men. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

The  Times**  Commissioitbr. 

Tlie  following  answer  was  received,  in  course  of  post,  to  this  letter 
to  which  also  my  reply  will  be  found  subjoined, 

"Ennis,  Oct.  1845. 
"  Dear  Sir, — In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th 
inist.,  from  Roscrea,  I  have  to  regret  its  being  called  for  by  any  reference 
that  may  have  been  made  in  the  Conciliation  Hall  to  the  animated  con- 
versation, to  use  your  own  words,  that  we  had  upon  the  question  of 
repeal,  and  extending  the  franchise  and  representation.  As  I  neither  had 
any  interview  with  Mr.  0*Connell  since  I  saw  you,  neither  did  I  solicit  or 
authorise  any  person  to  communicate  with  him  upon  the  subject,  I  cannot 
hold  myself  accountable  for  the  language  he  may  have  used.  I  must  refer 
you  to  himself  in  reference  to  his  observations ;  and  although  I  must  ac- 
knowledge we  parted  on  those  terms  that  gentlemen  may  part,  who  are 
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opposed  in  sentiment  and  feeling,  I  must  at  the  same  time  take  leave  to 
remark  that,  as  far  as  I  have  read  your  letter,  your  references  to  the  body 
to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  are  neither  fair  or  courteous. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  sir, 

.   Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  T.  O'Shaughnbsst.- 

"  To  Thomas  Campbell  Foster,  Esq/' 

"  Limerick,  Nov.  1. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  felt  satisfied  that  your  reply  as  a  gentleman  could  only 
be  what  it  has  been,  an  exposure  of  the  paltry  falsehood  to  which  Mr. 
0*Conneli  thought  fit  to  resort  to  obtain  a  momentary  applause. 

I  am,  however,  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  to  what  the  concluding 
part  of  your  letter  refers.  On  no  occasion  whatever  have  I  shown  either 
*  unfairness*  or  *  discourtesy*  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I  know  no 
reason  why  I  should  do  either. 

I  know,  however,  that  Mr. 0*Connell  calls  you  his  'particular  friend.* 
That  feeling,  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  you,  I  make  no  doubt  ia 
reciprocated ;  and,  perhaps,  a  pardonable  anxiety  to  aid  that  friend,  in 
an  unwilling  exposure  of  his  falsehood,  led  to  the  spice  of  mischief 
thrown  into  the  concluding  passage  of  your  letter,  which  really  does 
appear  to  me  to  be  completely  out  of  place. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  sir, 
•*  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  Thos.  Campbell  Fostxb.*^ 
"  To  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  0*Shaughne88y,  Ennis.*' 

Tlie  following  week  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  ate  jliis  own  words  in 
Conciliation  Hall,  in  the  following  characteristic  and  ungracious 
fashion  : — 

In  the  course  of  some  desultory  remarks  connected  with  the  perusal  of 
other  letters,  the  honourable  gentleman  said  that  he  had  seen  a  letter 
from  that  eccentric  gentleman,  the  gutter  Commissioner  of  The  Times. 
He  was  glad  to  see  the  fellow  was  in  a  passion.  He  was  very  angry,  but 
not  wise  in  hb  anger.  The  Commissioner  denied  that  he  was  threatened 
to  be  kicked  out  by  Dean  0*Shaughnessy.  He  said  he  was  not  kicked 
out.  All  he  (Mr.  0*Connell)  could  say  was,  that  he  ought  to  have  been. 
(Loud  laughter  and  cheers.)  He  would  now  pass  over  the  Commissioner, 
about  whom  so  much  had  been  said  and  written.  He  wished  they  would 
leave  him  (the  Commissioner)  to  sink  into  his  native  insignificance, 
which  Grod  knew  was  low  enough.* 


*  See  next  following  Appendix. 
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APPENDIX  XII. 
R^erred  to  in  page  411. 

I  must  entreat  the  reader's  forbearance  for  having  copied  tlie  fol- 
lowing leading  article  from  The  Times  on  the  subject  of  the  lost 
Appendix;  it  deserves  perusal  because  of  its  ability,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  it  will  as  much  entertain  the  reader  as  it  did  myself. 

(From  The  Times,  Nov.  5,  1845.) 

In  order  to  master  a  system  it  is  always  necessary  to  get  at  its 
leading  idea.  Unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  air  you  cannot  enter 
into  the  thousand  beauties  of  the  overture.  Thus  expediency  is  the 
leading  idea  of  one  moralist,  authority  of  another,  heroism  of  a  third, 
and  progress  of  a  fourth.  The  leading  ideas  of  political  parties  are  as 
specific  as  they  are  numerous.  Unity  of  thought  and  tone  is  essen- 
tial to  interest  as  well  as  to  success ;  so  everyl)ody  by  a  sort  of  spe- 
cial instinct  takes  care  always  to  keep  his  one  point  in  view,  and,  in 
fact,  to  be  saying  the  same  thing  perpetually  in  an  infinite  number 
of  disguises.  In  order,  then,  to  understand  people,  you  must  ana- 
lyze them  into  their  simplest  element.  This  done,  you  have  a  key  to 
the  whole  man,  and  everything  that  he  says  and  does.  You  have 
discovered  his  characteristic — that  which  most  distinguishes  him 
from  the  rest  of  his  species.  It  is  the  prominent  operation  of  bis 
mind.  A  clever  artist  would  catch  it,  and  if  possible  make  it  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the  action  of  the  figure. 

We  believe  we  have  hit  upon  Mr.  O'Connells  favourite  thought 
and  movement,  when  we  pronounce  it  to  be  kicking.  Could  we  dis- 
cern the  emotions  that  successively  struggle  for  utterance  under  that 
brawny  exterior,  we  should  find  them  expressing  themselves  in  an 
endless  series  of  imaginary  kicks.  There  are  hostile  movements 
with  which  Mr,  O'Connell  is  not  spiritually  and  heartily  familiar. 
The  delight  of  his  soul  is  a  kick.  To  the  various  species  of  the  brute 
creation  nature  has  given  their  several  hostile  appetencies  in  accordance 
with  the  weapons  with  which  she  has  also  supplied  them.  The 
anger  of  some  creatures  finds  vent  in  their  horns,  of  others  in  their 
sting?,  of  others  in  their  teeth,  of  others  in  their  hoofs.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell comes  under  the  last  class.    Nature  has  given  him  a  gift  of 
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oratory,  with  more  force  than  grace,  fitful,  sudden,  secret,  mis- 
chievous, and  backwards.  It  is  of  that  sort  against  which  neither 
friend  nor  foe  can  be  on  his  guard.  No  mortal  man  can  tell  in  his 
neighbourhood  when  he  shall  not  find  himself  t^ie  victim  of  a  despe- 
rate lunge,  which  inflicts  a  broken  rib  before  he  is  conscious  of  ofTence* 
Should  we  desire  to  describe  by  a  type  from  the  animal  world  a 
power  of  rhetorical  annoyance  so  strong,  so  ugly,  and  so  treacherous, 
we  could  not  light  on  so  apt  a  resemblance  as  the  horny  extremities  of 
the  horse  and  some  inferior  quadrupeds. 

In  general,  of  course,  it  is  the  kick  metaphoric,  the  kick  ideal,  that 
gives  force  and  sting  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  eloquence.  The  letters  of 
our  Commissioner,"  however,  seem  to  have  brought  out  the  type 
itself.  The  Agitator  cannot  mention  his  name  but  out  there  comes  a 
curse  and  a  kick  also.  In  one  of  the  early  letters  the  writer  made 
the  comparison  which  every  Englishman  with  eyes  in  his  head,  and 
wits  in  his  brain  has  always  made,  and  will  always  make,  between 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt.  If  the  Celt 
is  the  smaller,  the  less  robust,  and  less  upright  of  the  two,  it  is  his 
misfortune  rather  than  his  fault,  and  may  also  servo  to  excuse  his  in- 
ferior habits  of  life.  O'Connell  denied  the  fact.  WeH ;  that  might 
be  the  fault  of  his  vision.  He  went  further,  however,  and  proposed 
a  peculiar  test,  which  took  its  character  from  the  singular  mental 
propensity  we  have  noticed.  It  was  that  representatives  of  the  two 
races  should  alternately  kick  the  writer  of  the  letters,  in  order  that 
he  might  report  the  comparative  force  of  their  efforts. 

To  an  English  taste  the  idea  is  strange  and  grotesque  enough. 
Whatever  O'Connell  might  desire,  no  English  Saxon  would  wish  his 
Irish  kinsman  to  give  this  proof  of  his  sinew.  If  his  speculative 
curiosity,  or  his  national  rivalry,  were  allied  with  a  less  peaceful 
feeling,  ho  would  think  rather  of  a  clenched  fist  and  a  stand  up  fight 
than  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  chosen  branch  of  competition.  Unques- 
tionably the  Liberator  identified  himself  with  the  Celt  in  his  imaginary 
trial  of  force.  In  the  suggestive  region  of  his  wishes  and  fancies  he 
was  kicking  hard  enough— infinitely  hard,  from  Galway  to  Nova 
Scotia,  from  earth  to  hell.  To  a  man  of  O'Connell's  mind  it  was 
pleasant  to  imagine  the  kick,  and  to  realisse  the  imagination  by  a 
public  expression.  Such  is  the  mysterious  economy  of  our  nature 
that  to  say  a  thing  before  a  multitude  affords  a  delectation  next  only 
to  the  doing  of  it.  It  was  not  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  power  to  kick  the 
writer  himself,  so  in  a  public  harangue  he  pictured  the  whole  Celtic 
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population  kicking  him  in  brisk  universal  competition.  We  will  not 
ask  liow  far  Mr.  O'Connell  would  enjoy  a  further  satisfaction,  if  the 
scene  he  had  been  at  tlie  pains  to  conjure  up  should  have  been  un- 
expectedly realized.  ^ 

The  scene  was  not  realized  either  wholly  or  partly.  Neither  the 
Celtic  race  nor  any  deputation  thereof  have  put  their  strength  to  Mr. 
O'Connell's  proof.  His  imagination,  however,  still  runs  on  the 
thought.  After  the  interval  of  some  weeks,  he  has  returned  to  it 
with  augmented  zest  and  reality  of  conception.  This  time  he  has 
clothed  it  in  the  form  of  a  threat,  and  put  it  into  the  moutli  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  dignitary.  Last  Monday  week,  at  that  abode  of 
the  virtues  and  graces,  called,  quoii  luetu  a  non  lucendoy  Conciliation 
Hall,  Mr.  O'Connell  said,— 

He  (the  Commissioner)  had  introduced  himself  to  his  (Mr.  0*Con- 
xiell*8)  excellent  friend  Dean  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Ennis,  who  received  him 
courteously,  and  the  Commissioner  got  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
told  him  before  he  was  done,  *  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  no  doubt  at  all 
about  it;  he  had  seen  enough  of  Ireland  to  convince  him  that  the  Irish 
were  not  entitled  to  Repeal.*  '  What  I*  said  the  Dean,  *  would  you  not 
give  us  more  members  ?*  *  No  such  thing.*  *  Or  the  franchises  ?'  '  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  not  worthy  of  them.'  *  Sir,*  said  the  Dean, '  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  being  discourteous  to  strangers,  but  only  that  it  is  in 
my  own  house,  I  would  order  the  servant  to  kick  you  out ;'  and  off  went 
the  Commissioner  as  fast  as  he  could!  (Laughter.)*' 

Only  the  day  before  yesterday  he  recurred  to  the  pleasing  thought. 
We  insert  elsewhere  the  Commissioner's  own  reply  in  a  letter  to  the 
Limerick  Chronicle.  In  this  place  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  observe,  that  Mr.  O'Connell's  story  rests  on  the  same  solid 
foundation  as  the  alleged  abusive  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  and 
about  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  that  the  Ulierator  ever  said  or  wrote. 
It  is  the  pure  coinage  of  his  own  fertile  brain.  O'Connell  himself  id 
again  the  hero  of  his  tale.  He  is  ringing  the  changes  on  his  oycn  toe. 
On  the  former  occasion  he  was  kicking  in  the  person  of  the  Celts, 
now  he  kicks  through  the  person  of  his  very  reverend  friend  the 
Dean.  He  knows  that  tho  Commissioner  had  a  brisk  discussion 
with  Dean  O'Shaughnessy  at  Ennis,  so  forthwith  he  falls  a-kicking. 
He  passes  a  kick  to  the  Dean,  who  is  to  pass  it  on  to  his  servant, 
who  is  to  deliver  it  in  a  bodily  form  to  the  Commissioner.  If,  after 
this,  all  the  deans  and  parish  priests  in  Ireland  that  come  in  the 
Commissioner's  way  do  not  attempt  to  supply  Dean  O'Shaughnesay's 
omission,  they  are  rather  slow  at  taking  a  hint. 
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We  are  quite  satisfied  to  take  Mr.  O'Conneirs  own  portrait  of 
himself.  He  wishes  to  he  drawn  kicking.  As  Mercury  is  sculptured 
just  leading  the  earth  i'  the  act  to  ri^e,"  Apollo  as  following  with 
his  eye  the  dragon-piercing  arrow,  and  Hercules  as  leaning  on  his 
duh,  unquestionably  it  is  Mr.  O'Conncll's  wish  to  be  handed  down 
"  i'  the  act  to  kick."  We  will  not  venture  to  say  how  far  so  hostile 
a  gesture  will  recommend  to  the  less  bellicose  genius  of  English 
piety  the  popular  leader  of  the  Irish  religion.  We  are  not  a  kicking 
species.  Unless  in  some  very  uncivilized  comer  of  the  Liland,  in 
some  very  rare  and  unfavourable  specimen,  the  trick  is  obsolete. 
When  we  hear  any  one  talk  of  kicking  we  involtmtarily  look  to  see 
hoofs.  If  Nature  has  not  shod  Mr.  O'Connell's  feet  with  horn,  she 
has  done  liim  a  great  injustice.  She  has  implanted  instincts  which 
he  cannot  fulfil,  and  which  can  only  be  indulged  in  thought  and 
word  to  be  perpetually  thwarted  in  deed. 
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(From  the  Weekly  Freeman  $  Journal.) 

CONCILUTION  HALL,  DUBLIN,  Dec.  29,  1845. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  the  28th  of  December  at 
Conciliation  Hall,  Mr.  Thomas  Steele,  the  Head  Pacificator**  (as  he  is 
called)  in  the  Cluur.  After  the  reading  of  several  letters  and  the  handing 
in  of  various  subscriptions,  Mr.  0*Conncll  is  reported  in  the  Weekly 
Freeman* s  Journal  to  have  spoken  as  follows :— ♦ 


*  I  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  to  the  reader  for  laying  this  mass  of  abusiye  trash 
before  him.  I  am  influenced,  however,  by  motives  of  fair  play,  and  because  this 
Appendix  will  not  be  without  its  use  in  many  respects.  First,  it  is  fair  that 
Mr.  O'Connell  should  be  heard  in  his  defence ;  and  I  hope  that  those  who  may 
cavil  at  what  I  write  will  be  satisfied  with  my  publishing  every  word  of  his  and 
his  son's  reply.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  could  not  do  anything  which  would  damage 
him  more  or  me  less.  Secondly,  this  reply  is  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  letter ; 
and  that  letter  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  this  speech.  And, 
thirdly,  it  is  valuable  in  showing  the  reader  the  style  of  man  and  opposition  that  I 
had  to  meet,  and  the  kind  of  audience  that  must  grace  Conciliation  Hall,  when 
such  an  address  as  this  is  according  to  its  taste. 
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LiBBRATOR. — I  think  I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  about  die  wordiy  gutter 
Comxnissioiier.  (A  Voice — Let  him  go  home.)  He  must  fatten  on  Irish  potatoes 
first — (laughter).  I  believe  I  need  not  tell  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  of  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  British  dominions,  that  which  has  shown  the  most  malignant 
hatred  to  the  people  of  Ireland  and  to  the  Catholic  clergy  is  The  TimeM  newspaper. 
I  believe  there  is  no  proposition  that  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  tbat.  Sorplioed 
ruffians,  hooded  incendiaries,  wicked  despots,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  were  tlie 
only  words  they  used  towards  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy.  (A  Voice — They  are 
liars.)  Why,  to  be  sure,  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  tell  me  that.  And  if  I 
have  fallen  under  part  of  their  censure,  I  am  only  proud  of  sharing  it  with  such  a 
body  as  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland — (cheers).  At  this  very  moment,  there  is 
a  &vourable  review  in  it  of  a  book  written  by  an  infidel  in  France  of  the  name  of 
Michelet,  and  written  for  the  purpose  of  traducing  and  viUifying  the  Catholic 
clergy  all  over  Europe.  It  is  a  moat  diabolical  work';  and  if  the  talent  equalled 
the  intention  of  the  party  who  wrote  it,  it  would  be  tlie  most  mischievous  book 
tiiat  ever  yet  was  published.  But,  like  every  other  effort  of  the  kind,  the  malig- 
nity is  weakened  by  the  want  of  sound  understanding,  which,  if  it  existed,  would 
prevent  the  man  from  following  that  line  at  all.  That  work  is  favourably  reviewed 
in  The  Timet;  The  Times  praised  that  work  to  the  skies.  I  am  glad  to  be 
persecuted  by — shall  I  call  it? — the  supporter  of  infidels  and  the  hater  of  the 
Catholic  clergy — (hear).  It  is  hardly  worth  my  while — and  I  am  half  ang^  with 
myself  for  taking  up  the  public  time  about  it ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  I  have 
a  right  to  complain  of — the  caliminies  against  me  occupy  not  a  line  less  than  six 
mortal  columns  of  The  Timet  newspaper.  Six  columns !  Why,  you  should  not 
have  the  heart  to  throw  at  the  dog  of  your  enemy  such  a  violent  instrument  or 
weapon  as  six  columns  of  The  Times  newspaper — (laughter).  Now,  should  they 
not  do  me  the  kindness,  or  at  least  the  common  justice,  to  cut  up  tiiose  calumnies, 
and  give  me  at  each  time  but  a  reasonable  share  to  iqpeak  of,  and  a  reasonable 
quantity  to  answer.  But,  mark  me,  I  am  not  here  to  reply  to  this  calumny.  I 
am  here  to  make  but  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  of  this  calumny,  and  the 
ftitile  ground  on  which  it  stands — (hear,  hear).  When  I  so  triumphantly  contra- 
dicted the  gutter  Commissioner,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  produce  a  kind  of 
ari>itration.*  He  proposed  tiiat  a  jury  of  twdve  persons  riiould  be  appointed, 
and  he  was  to  take  those  twelve  gentlemen  over  my  propeiiy,  to  decide  upon  it 
acre  by  acre.  But  the  thing  was  too  ludicrous  to  be  eaterCained,  and  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  entertained  one  moment.t   But  what  did  my  son  do  ?    He  wrote 


The  triumphant  contradiction  was  in  showing  that  the  town  of  Cahirciveen 
had  got  a  convent,  a  reading-room,  a  church-yard,  and  a  market-house,  and  that 
its  houses  were  covered  with  slate,  in  answer  to  my  allegation  that  Derrynane 
Beg,  a  place  seventeen  miles  from  Cahirciveen,  consisted  of  wretched  hovels  of 
one  room,  without  a  pane  of  glass.  If  this  can  be  called  a  triumph,  it  is  the 
triumph  of  jockeyism  and  cunning  over  a  stupid  or  unreasoning  auditory,  that 
could  not  see  that  Tenterden  Steeple  and  Goodwin  Sands  have  about  as  much  to 
do  with  eadi  other  as  my  accusation  and  this    triumphant  defenoe." 

t  *'  The  liberator"  does  not  condescend  to  tell  us  toAy  it  could  not  be  eater- 
tained. 
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to  Tke  HflMf  newspaper  wheo  this  offer  was  made.  He  said, — "  This  proposal  for 
the  appointniflDt  of  a  jury  of  twelve  persons  is  absurd ;  but  I  'U  teU  you  what  I 
propose.  Let  one  ari>itrator  be  appointed  by  The  Timet  Commissioner —  I  will 
appoint  another ;  and,  if  necessary,  they  can  call  in  a  third  person  to  act  as  umpire. 
Let  them  go  over  and  investigate  the  state  of  my  fiidier's  property,  and  see 
whether  Uiose  statements  are  ftJse  or  true" — (hear).  This  proporition  was  not 
accepted.  It  was  text  and  reasonable,  and  they  preferred  another  course.  They 
had  one  gutter  Commissioner  in  Ireland,  and  they  appointed  anotiier  gutter 
Commissioner ;  tiiinldng,  no  doubt,  that  two  would  increase  tiie  quantity  thoug 
they  might  not  improve  the  quality— ^ughter).  For  one  gutter,  we  hare  two 
gutters— (laughter).  1^  Timee  appears  to  have  a  sort  of  notion,  that  a  lie 
obtains  circulation  like  a  promissory  note,  and  that,  by  tiie  name  of  an  indorser 
on  the  back  of  it,  it  will  have  more  currency— (hear,  hear).  Liar  the  first  follows 
liar  the  second,  the  indorser  not  being  a  bit  better  than  the  original  coococtor  of 
the  bad  security — (cheers).  It  is  singular,  too,  how  this  indonement  of  the  lie 
results.  First,  we  have  three  columns  of  this  newspaper  taken  up  by  the 
calumnies  of  Fbster,  the  first  gutter ;  and  then  tliere  are  three  columns  more 
taken  up  by  the  calumnies  of  RusseU,  tiie  second  gutter — (laughter.)  Should 
they  not  have  come  on  one  at  a  time  ?  But  they  are  repeating  the  same  thing, 
one  with  more  virulence,  tiie  otiier  widi  less ;  but  the  statements  of  both  are 
equally  false.  I  will  show  it.  I  will  demonstrate  the  ftdsehood  of  tiieir  state- 
ments, and  tliat,  if  possible,  there  is  more  fttlsehood  in  tiie  conduct  of  Russell 
and  in  his  assertions,  than  in  the  assertions  of  gutter  the  first — (hear,  hear). 
There  they  stand  together,  something  like  the  quack  doctor  and  his  son.  Tbe 
quack  doctor  and  his  son  are  oo  the  stage  together.  The  child  cried  out, — "  Good 
people,  my  father  is  the  finest  physician  in  the  world."  The  father  says, — The 
child  speaks  truth."  "  My  father,"  said  the  son,  cures  all  manner  of  diseases." 
The  father  again  says, — "  The  child  speaks  truth."  Thus  stand  together  the  two 
gutters.  Foster  tells  the  lie;  Russell  says,— "The  child  speaks  truth."  The 
pretty  papa  indorses  over  the  lie  of  the  child,  and  they  both  perform  the  quack 
operation  in  concert — (laughter  and  cheers).  Let  me,  before  I  go  on,  offer  my 
most  sincere  thanks  to  the  press  of  all  sides  and  parties  in  Ireland — (cheers).  I 
am  told,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Limerick  Chronicle  has  not  been  so  honest  as  the 
rest  of  the  Irish  press ;  it  will  not  even  inquire  into  the  facts.  But  I  am  too 
proud,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  of  the  conduct  of  that  press,  to  be  too  minute  in 
seeing  whether  one  or  more  should  be  left  out — (hear,  hear).  They  are,  to  be 
sure,  strongly  scolded  by  the  gutter  Commissioner,  but  that  scolding  will  fall  very 
lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  many  of  them ;  and,  at  all  events,  whatever  they  may 
do  in  the  future  stages  of  this  controversy,  they  shall  never  lose  my  eternal  grati- 
tude— (cheers). 

A  Voice. — None  of  Andrew  Watson's  breed  could  be  honest — (cheers). 

Liberator. — I  shall  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Watson ;  he  is  dead,  and  I  forgive 
him — (cheers).  The  Limerick  Chronicle,  however,  has  found  out  an  excuse  for 
the  poor  gutter  Commissioner  ;  they  have  joined  in  the  discovery  that  he  is  really 
an  Irish  patriot — (laughter).  I  was  looking  over  his  letter  to  the  Chronicle,  and 
I  find  that,  after  abusing  me,  his  spirit  of  affection  for  Ireland  is  the  sole  cause 
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why  he  attacks  me — (hear,  hear).*  In  his  letter  to  the  Ckroniele,  he  says, — 
«  I  confess  that,  after  this  example  of  the  manner  in  which  thin^  are  managed  in 
tliis  country,  I  hare  little  hope  for  Ireland."  Here  is  a  fellow  for  yon!  He, 
however,  is  not  very  delicate  towards  the  Irish  females.  In  his  letter  firom  Wex- 
ford, he  says, — In  the  west  I  never  saw  a  woman  below  the  rank  of  a  lady,  or 
hi  towns  below  that  of  a  shopkeeper's  wife,  who  wore  stockings  and  shoes."  The 
attack  upon  me  at  present  is  made  in  two  letters — one  from  Foster  and  the  other 
from  Rossell ;  Foster  being  doubly  yimlent  in  all  parts  of  his  chai^,  and  Rossell 
heel-tapping  the  entire — scarcely  adding  to  it,  but  particolarising,  as  it  were,  on 
particular  occasions.  I  am  really  ashamedUof  myself  for  taking  up  this  subject  as  I 
have  done ;  but,  as  I  have  commenced,  I  will  go  through  the  disgusting  task.  The 
first  thing  I  complain  of,  in  the  statements  of  Foster  and  Russell,  are  the  grossest 
omissions.  They  went  to  four  farms  of  mine;  they  went  to  Augheramong, 
Kilcoleman,  Tarmon,  and  Arkerra.  Those  were  the  particular  forms  they 
mentioned ;  but  they  went  to  several  others,  though  they  passed  them  by  and  left 
them  out  of  their  account,  because  they  were  not  what  they  wanted  to  find  them.t 
Now,  dose  to  Cahircireen,  there  is  the  farm  of  Garranebane,  and  they  did  not 
report  on  it  at  all.  Why  ? — ^because  there  are  on  it  thirty  or  forty  as  good  houses 
as  are  in  the  occupation  of  the  peasantry  in  that  country — (hear,  hear).^  The 
next  furm  they  did  not  report  on  is  Rynard.  The  houses  there  are  excellent,  and 
roads  have  been  made  between  them,  which  have  cost  me  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  which  are  exceedingly  good — (hear,  hear).    There  is  a  kind  of  indirect 


*  On  my  return  from  Kerry,  I  heard  of  so  many  people  inquiring  after  me,  as 
it  had  become  known  that  I  had  gone  there,  and  i  was  thought  to  have  gone  on 
dangerous  mission,  that  on  passing  through  Limerick  I  wrote  a  brief  account  of 
my  visit  to  the  editor  of  the  Limerick  Chronicle ^  to  satisfy  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

t  This  is  not  true.  We  went  to  as  many  places  as  we  possibly  could  in  the  day 
without  distinction ;  and  on  two  occasions  during  the  day,  on  his  man  Connell 
suggesting  that  there  were  capital  farm-houses  a  mile  off,  though  those  close  to  us 
looked  wretched  enough,  we  left  the  carriage,  and  walked  each  time  above  a  mile, 
through  mud  and  water  and  rain,  with  this  Connell,  to  see  them.  I  knew  well 
enough  if  we  did  not  go,  it  would  be  said  we  refused  to  go ;  and,  on  both  occa- 
sions, instead  of  finding  the  farm-houses  as  described  to  us,  we  found  them  as 
wretched  as  possible,  and  in  no  manner  differing  from  those  close  to  the  road, 
except  in  being,  if  anything,  more  wretched.'  The  fact  was,  Connell,  with  true 
Irish  cunning,  calculated  we  should  not  walk  through  mud  and  water,  ankle-deep, 
for  a  mile,  to  see  capital  farm-houses  he  told  us  of,  and  therefore  he  thought  he 
could  safely  boast  of  them,  and  if  we  did  not  go,  this  would  serve  to  accuse  us  of 
want  of  fairness.  On  every  occasion  that  he  spoke  of  a  better  farm-house  further 
on,  I  made  a  point  of  telling  him  at  once  to  show  us  to  it.  On  every  occasion, 
we  found  that  his  statement  was  incorrect.  That  this  was  the  tactique  he  was  to 
pursue  is  evident ;  for  though  it  failed,  the  charge  is  still  falsely  made,  that  we 
avoided  the  best  farm-houses. 

t  This  is  a  very  safe  assertion.  The  Census  Commissioners  have  told  us  what 
kind  of  houses  those  are.    See  flfi/e,  noter,  p.  531. 
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admittion,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Rynard  houses  are  good ;  but  it  is  a  very  stingy 
one.    I  know  the  reason  they  omitted  it ;  and  I  also  know  the  reason  why  they 
made  that  concession.    I  know  it  as  well  as  if  I  were  looking  at  th»  feUows 
when  they  agreed  together  not  to  report  upon  it.    I  have  perfectly  confidential 
motiYes  for  not  stating  their  reasons.*   I  therefore  give  them  the  benefit  of  any 
reasons  that  could  sway  creatures  of  that  kind— (hear»  hear).  Rynard  is  a  capital 
farm,  and  it  was  pointed  ont  to  them.   They  were  shown  on  their  way  sereral 
other  fEurms,  especially  the  two  Letturs,  the  Come,  the  Castleqnarter,  and  the  two 
Killoes.   There  are  several  excellent  booses  there ;  but  as  they  saw  these  farms 
denoted  the  prosperity  of  the  tenants,  they  did  not  visit  any  of  them.    It  was 
impossible  for  them  not  to  see  them ;  they  lay  before  them,  and  they  are  as  fine 
farms  as  any  in  the  conntry.f   In  point  of  fact,  they  visited  every  wretched 
habitation  they  could  find,  no  matter  who  was  tiie  owner  ;  but  they  did  not  go  to 
these  fiurms,  because  there  were  some  slated  houses  and  other  excellent  houses 
upon  them.t   This  is  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  complaining  of  these 
omissions ;  but  if  these  fellows  had  common  honesty  or  integrity  they  would  not 
have  omitted  them — (hear,  hear).    They  came  to  Acigheramong,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.    Early  in  life  I  made  a  lease  of  Augheramong  to  a  relation  of  mine, 
Mr.  Mahony,  for  his  life.    He  held  it  during  his  life  ;  he  was  a  much  younger 
man  than  I  was,  and  I  thought  he  would  survive  me.    He  died,  and  the  reversion 
fell  into  my  hands.   The  tenants  were  very  poor,  but  when  I  got  into  possession, 
I  encouragf^  them,  and  nursed  them  ever  since.    They  tliought  they  were  likely 
to  find  the  poorest  houses  on  this  fiirm,  and  therefore  they  went  there.    I  will 
now  give  you  a  specimen  of  their  integrity : — "  Augheramong,  which  is  college 
property,  contains  about  thirty-six  houses.    The  cottages  of  D.  Sullivan  and 
D.  Currane  were  the  first  we  entered, — a  feat  requiring  no  ordinary  circum- 
spection and  agility,  by  reason  of  the  mounds  of  mud  and  manure  surrounding 
them.   They  were  poor,  comfortless  places,  nearly  dark  inside  (as  boards  blocked 
up  the  holes  in  the  walls  intended  by  the  builder  as  sites  for  windows),  with  a 
rough  deal  table,  a  settle,  an  iron  pot,  some  few  earthen  vessels,  potato-heap,  &c., 
as  furniture.    Yet  Daniel  Sullivan  was  a  snug  farmer,  renting  six  cows'  grass, 
and  having  the  same  number  of  children,  who  were  lying  promiscuously  along  the 
mud  floor  of  their  cottage.    Currane  was  not  near  so  well  off."    Now,  I  am  not 
here  answering  this  document ;  I  am  here  only  showing  its  utter  futility.  The  Timea 
newspaper  containing  those  charges  could  not  have  reached  my  son  before  yester- 
day, and  of  course  I  could  have  no  answer  from  him  ;  but  a  person  who  saw  those 
Commissioners'  proceedings  has  written  me  up  a  letter  on  particular  parts  of  their 
conduct.    My  son  has  sent  me  a  long  statement,  the  nature  of  which  I  will  here- 


*  As  a  point  of  honour,  I  never  made  a  single  remark  to  Mr.  Russell  on  the 
subject,  or  interfered  in  his  report  in  any  way.  I  may  fairly  state,  too,  that 
Mr.  Russell  had,  at  that  time,  resigned  his  appointment  on  The  Timetf  and  had 
no  motive  whatever  to  be  influenced  by  me. 

t  Than  which  nothing  can  be  worse. 

t  This  is  not  true.  We  went  to  every  farm  that  lay  in  our  way,  and  took  the 
houses  indiscriminately.  But  they  were  all  alike  wretched,  and  only  differed  in 
the  degree  of  misery. 
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after  read ;  and  I  hare  only  to  cautkm  tiiose  who  are  capable  of  aaying  anytUa^, 
UMit  I  am  not  now  going  over  serioHm  the  answers  to  those  falsdioods.  Noir,  I 
trill  Aow  jcm.  what  the  statement  to  me —one  diat  is  certainly  tme — cmitains  npaa 
tUa  sohject  Then  is  a  man  named  John  Connell,  whom  they  state  to  be  am 
agml  of  nune.  He  is  no  wat^  thhig.  He  is  my  son's  derk,  and  a  steady,  acCiftt 
man.*  He  is  one  of  Fsther  Matiiew's  miracles.  He  used  to  earn  a  good  deal  of 
money  I  the  entire  of  which  he  spent  on  whisky.  He  took  Uie  pledge,  and  he  ia 
now  rich  and  comfortable.  He  has  a  good  turn  under  me,  and  a  good  slated 
house,  for  which  I  gave  him  the  tfanber,  lime,  and  slates — (hear,  hear).  When  I 
say  he  is  not  my  agent,  bnt  die  clerk  of  my  son,  I  am  not  repudiating  him,  but 
only  stating  the  precise  fact.  He  saja, — Tliey  tiien  droye  along  the  main-road, 
and  stopped  upon  tiie  road.  They  asked  me,  was  that  one  of  the  tenants'  hooaes 
bdow  the  road  ? — pointing  to  one  house  in  particolar.  I  said  yea.  Tbej  and  I 
went  down  to  the  house.  Hie  man  of  the  house  or  his  wife  were  not  at  home, 
but  his  mother-in-law  and  the  children.  They  asked  me,  after  we  went  uto 
the  house,  what  was  his  name.  I  said  Denis  SuUiran.  lliey  asked  me  how  many 
cows'  grass  he  had.  I  said  five.  They  asked  what  rent  did  he  assume.  I  said 
eight  pounds.  They  then  asked  tiie  old  woman,  tiirough  me,  how  many  diildrea 
he  had,  and  she  told  them.  They  ihm  examined  the  furniture,  and  went  to  the 
room  and  looked  at  Uie  bed,  and  said  diis  man  has  a  feather-bed.  I  said  he  was 
very  comfortable,  and  worth  money."  Not  a  tittle  of  that  is  in  their  account ; 
but  they  disparage  tiiis  man,  and  seek  to  disparage  me  through  his  means— (hear, 
hear).t  That  ia  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  acted  throughout 
tiiis  transaction — (hear,  hear).  Let  tiiis,  however,  be  reoBembered  throughout 
everything  I  have  to  say,  that  not  one  particle  of  my  case  respecting  Cshirciveenv 
or  the  statements  I  made,  or  the  improvements  I  alleged,  has  been  contradicted, 
or  attempted  to  be  contradicted,  by  those  Commissioners — (dieers).  The  only 
case  they  attempt  to  make  is,  a  case  of  bad  houses  in  themselves,  and  badly  for- 
nished.  We  will  see  how  that  b  as  we  go  along ;  but  that  is  their  only  case.t 
They  next  go  to  Kilcoleman.  I  shall  not  for  the  present,  but  shall  hereafter  refer 
to  the  statements  with  reference  to  the  houses  they  entered.  But  I  shall  now  tell 
yon  the  real  facts  respecting  the  farm  of  Kilcoleman — (hear,  hear).    It  fell  into 


*  He  stated  to  us,  that  he  collected  the  rents  on  Tarmons  and  other  estates, 
and  acted  as  the  agent  under  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell.  It  matters  little  what  he 
is  called  ;  the  one  name  is  quite  as  appropriate  as  the  other. 

t  We  should,  indeed,  have  been  clever  fellows  for  this  or  any  duty  to  have  put 
down  all  this  man  Connell  told  us  !  'V^liat  guarantee  had  we  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth  ?  Whatever  a  tenant  said  without  his  influence,  and  whatever  we  saw 
and  could  believe,  was  always  put  down. 

X  And  a  very  sufficient  case.  The  town  of  Cahirciveen  had  nothhig  to  do  vrlth 
the  inquiry.  All  that  was  said  of  it  was,  that  it  was  dirty  and  unpaved,  with 
old  liat-mcnded  windows.  A  small  part  of  it  is  paved,  the  rest  is  literally 
accurate.  The  fact  was,  something  could  be  said  about  Cahirciveen  as  a  defence, 
for  it  has  a  convent,  and  school,  and  market-bouse ;  but  nothing  could  be  said 
in  defence  of  any  other  part  of  the  property,  and  tlierefore  it  was  cunningly 
lugged  into  a  discussion  with  which  it  had  nothing  to  do. 
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my  hands  in  a  dilapidated  ttate,  aad  I  built  hoiues  npon  it.  I  was  the  penoQ 
wbo  first  introdnoed  into  that  part  of  the  country  the  practice  of  landlords  making 
houses  for  tiieir  tenants.  It  was  a  practice  that  was  never  known  nor  tiboug^  of 
in  that  part  of  tiie  country  until  I  began  it,  and  I  began  it  on  the  farm  of  Kilcole* 
man. .  The  houses  were  placed  along  the  then  hi^^i-road,  at  suitable  distancsa» 
and  I  paid  for  the  building  of  all  those  houses,  and  they  were  then  such  good 
houses  that  some  of  the  peasantry  used  to  go  two  or  three  miles  round  to  see  the 
capital  houses  built  for  the  tenants  of  Kilcoleman  by  their  landlord — (loud  cheers). 
They  are  certainly  now  amongst  the  worst  houfes  on  my  property,  the  other 
houses  are  so  siqperior  to  them ;  and  I  would  have  changed  them  from  their 
present  site,  and  got  new  houses  built,  but  there  is  a  new  road  made  through  the 
land  below  tiie  former  road,  and  when  the  land  is  cultiyated  down  to  the  neir 
road,  the  houses  will  be  changed.  It  is  true  that  I  put  out  a  tenant  last  year* 
Now,  what  is  the  £ict  ?  This  tenant  held  another  fiurm,  on  which  he  went  to 
reside,  and  he  turned  my  land  into  dairy-land.  When  I  saw  so  many  human 
beings  in  want  of  land,  I  would  not  consent  that  my  land  should  be  given  to  beasts 
of  the  field — (loud  cheers).  I  accordingly  turned  out  the  dairy  farmer,  and  there 
are  now  two  tenants  in  his  place.  He  got  70/.  as  tenant-right,  which  I  paid  him 
out  of  my  pocket ;  and  tiiat  was  the  first  instance  of  a  landlord  recognising  tiie 
tenant-right  in  that  part  of  tiie  country,  and  I  shall  take  care  that  it  is  followed 
up  on  my  property— (cheers).  Kilcoleman,  which  is  described  to  be  in  such  ft 
hideous  state,  is  the  second  farm  on  which  I  established  the  tenant-right.  There 
was  a  widow  in  good  circumstances  living  there.  Her  son  was  an  iU-conducted 
fdlow,  and,  above  all,  what  I  most  abominate,  a  pledge-breaker.  I  would  not 
take  him  as  a  tenant,  and  the  woman  had  another  fiurm,  to  which  I  removed  her. 
The  incoming-tenant  gave  me,  as  a  fine  for  the  farm  which  she  held,  40/.,  which 
I  instantly  handed  over  to  the  widow -7- (cheers).  And  yet  I  am  the  man  to  be 
assailed  by  those  itinerant  tellers  of  truth,  I  suppose  I  shall  call  them. 

A  Voice. — They  are  blackguards  and  scoundrels — (cheers). 

Liberator.  —  I  shaU  give  yon,  I  think,  another  specimen.  With  respect  to 
a  place  called  Arkarra,  here  is  honest  Foster's  account : — "  The  condition  of  the 
huts  was  perfectly  horrible.  In  one  of  them  in  which  we  aU  entered  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell,  I  requested  your  reporter  to  note  down» 
that  a  broken  iron  pot  was  the  only  furniture  of  any  description  in  it.  The 
cottage  was  full  of  stifling  peat-smoke,  and  a  woman  clad  in  rags,  with  four  or 
five  half-naked  children  about  her,  was  squatted  on  the  mud-floor  near  some 
smouldering  turf.  The  excuse  here  was,  that  she  was  a  pauper,  and  paid  no  rent. 
Mr.  Bland  will,  of  course,  get  the  odium  of  her  condition,  and  have  to  remove 
her  eventually  at  his  own  cost,  when  this  middleman's  lease  expires.''  He  must 
survive  me,  at  aU  events ;  and  pity  for  the  Mr.  Bland  that  shall  survive  me  is 
rather  too  premature  a  quality  for  this  worthy  man  to  boast  of — (laughter).  Now, 
let  me  read  the  &ct  as  stated  by  my  son  : — They  went  into  another  cabin,  which 
was  wretched  enough.  Foster  was  in  great  glee,  and  vary  vritty  upon  a  cracked 
iron  pot  (calling  it  the  *  biler*)^  but  was  quite  silenced  when  the  poor  woman  who 
was  in  the  house  said  that  she  was  a  travelling  begg^ar,  and  that  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours gave  her  the  use  of  the  house,  as  she  had  a  sick  child,  until  it  recovered ; 
that  the  pot  was  given  her  by  a  neighbour,  and  she  was  supported  by  their 
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diarity."*  See  what  an  accusation  to  bring  against  me  !  Was  there  erer  any- 
thing like  it  ?  A  poor  widow,  with  a  child,  going  through  the  country  begging. 
The  child  is  taken  sick  ;  the  people  take  compassion  upon  her ;  they  give  her  a 
hoTd  for  shelter ;  they  gire  her  straw  to  lie  upon  ;  they  administer  to  the  poor- 
creature's  wants  in  every  way  within  their  power ;  when  in  comes  these  two*— what 

shall  I  call  them  ?  

A  Voice. — Scoundrels— (cheers  and  laughter). 

LiBSRATOR. — In  they  rushed,  in  gpreat  glee  at  her  misery,  and  became  witty  at 
the  poor  woman's  expense  ;  talked  of  bilers,"  and  so  forth,  until  they  were  at 
length  shamed  into  silence  by  an  announcement  from  the  woman  herself  that  she 
was  a  travelling  beggar — (hear,  hear).  Oh,  it  is  a  pleasing  fact  to  dwell  upon  ! 
I  thank  Heaven  at  .this  fresh  proof  of  the  humanity  of  my  countrymqi.  I  am 
rejoiced  that,  amongst  my  own  tenants,  the  good  feeling  was  evinced — and  Grod 
bless  them  for  it — of  taking  in  the  starving  widow  and  the  sick  child ;  giving  them 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  providing  for  them  a  shelter  from  the  rain  and  the  storm 
— (cheers) ;  and  if  there  was  but  one  particle  of  humanity — if  there  was  but  one 
i^>ark  of  the  proper  mind — if  there  was  any  thing  but  party-spirit,  and  the  viru- 
lence which  shows  itself  in  7%e  Timetf  and  of  course  in  those  tbat  they  employ, 
it  would  not  induce  an  attack  upon  me  for  such  a  cause,  and  this  Act  would  not 
be  turned  to  the  improper  uses  to  which  it  has  been  turned  by  Poster  and  his 
colleague  (cheers).  But  it  appears  that  aU  their  anxiety  is  lest  Mr.  Bland  should 
be  hereafter  blamed  for  my  transgression  (laughter).  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
throughout  these  letters  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  property,  and  the 
commissioners  have  had  the  unparalleled  impudence  to  say  that  they  went  into 
several  houses  on  that  property.  That  assertion  is  made  by  both,  and  it  is  an 
arrant  lie  for  each  (hear,  hear,  hear).  They  went  into  one  house,  and  only  one,t 
and  yet  though  this  was  the  case,  Foster  takes  upon  himself  to  ask  in  his  letters, 
"  Why  are  not  Mr.  O'Connell's  houses  as  good  as  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  ?  *'  % 
Now  I  will  read  what  happened  on  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  estate : — They 
asked  me  to  show  them  part  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  property.  I  said  it 
was  very  near  us.    We  then  passed  Inny  Bridge.    I  said  we  are  now  on  the 


*  The  reporter's  account  had  better  be  referred  to  as  to  this  case,  ante  p.  542. 
If  this  be  trne,  it  was  highly  creditable  to  these  poor  people,  for  they  were  all 
nearly  as  wretched  as  this  poor  creature.  One  thing  is  certain — she  got  nothings 
from  the  O'Connells;  and  Mr.  Maurice  O'Conncll  viewed  her  condition  with 
perfect  and  apparently  habitual  indifference. 

t  This  h  a  falsehood — I  was  In  three.  It  Is,  too,  really  absurd  to  talk  of 
going  into  these  houses.  All  the  cottages  cC  a  decent  look  outside  are  precisely 
of  one  character  Inside.  All  that  are  wretched*  looking  outside,  have  in  the  same 
manner  one  character  inside.  After  being  in  a  dozen  of  them  you  become  as 
certain  of  the  contents  of  the  Interior  of  a  cottage  from  a  glance  at  its  appearance 
outside,  as  if  you  had  spent  an  hour  In  it.  All  the  cottages  of  one  stamp 
outside  are  exactly  alike  witliln. 

t  Tliere  Is  no  comparison  In  the  appearance  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's 
cottages  outride  (and  their  insldea  correspond)  with  those  under  Mr.  O'Connell. 
Those  on  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  property  are  in  every  way  superior. 
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Biarquis's  property.   The  first  house  we  met  was  at  tiie  right,  alongside  the 
road.   They  came  out  of  the  carriage  and  went  mt3  that  house.   They  asked  me 
what  was  the  nam3  of  the  farm  ?    I  said  Mnrriagh,  but  that  that  part  was  called 
Scariff.   The  son  to  the  man  of  the  house  spoke  English.   They  asked  him  how 
much  land  had  his  fitiier?  He  said  by  right  that  it  would  not  graze  more  than 
one  cow ;  but  that  they  had  two  cows  sometimes  on  it,  and  sometimes  three. 
They  asked  him  then  what  rent  did  he  pay  ?    He  said  4/.  16#.  yearly.''    I  hope 
it  will  be  recollected  that  that  is  the  rent  charged  for  the  grass  of  one  cow  on  tine 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  property,  and  the  only  chance  of  making  that  rent  is  to 
o^rstock  the  land  with  cattle  and  render  it  almost  valueless  (hear).  *'They 
asked  him  were  there  better  houses  than  that  on  the  marquis's  property  in  that 
district  I  He  said  there  were  some  better  and  some  worse.   They  asked  him  then 
which  was  there  more  better  houses  than  worse  houses  ?    He  said  there  were  not 
many  better  houses,  but  that  there  were  a  great  many  worse.    They  looked  down 
into  the  room  and  asked  the  daughter  had  they  a  feather  bed  ?    She  said  not. 
They  went  out  and  got  into  the  carriage  and  drove  along  until  they  went  opposite 
the  National  School-house  on  the  Spooncaune  road."*   There  are  the  Marquis  ot^ 
Lansdowne's  houses  which  these  commissioners  describe  as  first-rate  houses* 
Four  pounds  sixteen  shillings  for  the  grass  of  one  cow,  and  no  feather  bed ! 
And  yet  my  friend  **the  gutter"  asks  why  are  not  my  cottages  as  good  ^ 
(cheers). — ^They  came  next  to  another  farm  of  mine  called  Tarmons,  where  the 
commissioners  hare  displayed  their  usual  virulence  and  inattention  to  facts.  Here 
is  the  account  given  by  my  correspondent  of  their  doings  at  Tarmons — "We 
walked  along  until  we  came  to  the  bounds  of  Tarmons,  I  showed  them  a  road 
that  was  leading  down  to  the  houses  of  the  old  demesne,  and  said  there  is  a  road 
Mr.  O'Connell  has  got  made  lately  at  his  own  expense  to  these  houses,  and  if 
tiiey  went  on  a  little  farther  I  would  show  them  another  road  he  had  got  made  at 
his  own  expense  to  the  same  houses.f   There  are  many  fieumaers  in  Tarmons — 
there  is  a  very  large  extent  of  land,  and  a  good  many  houses,  it  is  a  property  for 
ever,  subject  to  no  head  rents.    Hie  first  house  I  came  to  on  the  old  road  to 
Upper  Tarmons  was  a  slate  house  two  story  high,  with  four  large  glass  windows." 
Not  a  word  of  this  in  7%e  Times  report — all  is  left  out,  but  it  appears  the  worthy 
*'  gutters  "  could  not  see  the  glass  windows  (cheers  and  laughter) t — '*  I  said  this 
is  the  first  house  of  Tarmons ;  they  went  into  the  house ;  I  called  in  the  man  of 
the  house  who  was  a  smith  that  was  working  in  his  forge  next  door ;  he  came  in ; 
they  asked  him  his  name ;  he  said  Tim  Murphy ;  they  asked  him  how  many  cows* 
grass  he  had ;  he  said  five  ;  they  asked  him  his  yearly  rent ;  he  said  six  pounds ; 
I  said  it  would  give  good  grass  to  four  cows,  but  that  he  put  an  additional  cow  on 
it;  they  asked  him  how  many  children  he  had ;  he  told  them."    Thus  this  man 


*  The  report  of  Mr.  Russell  as  to  this  visit,  written  from  notes  taken  down  at 
the  time^  is  better  evidence  of  the  facts  than  this  man's  interested  statement  from 
memory,  see  ante,  p.  540. 

t  And  such  a  road  I  never  was  on  before.  John  Bunyan  must  have  seen  some 
such  place,  and  have  made  it  the  foundation  of  his  allegory  of  the  Sloogh  of 
Despond. 

X  A  reference  to  Mr.  Russell's  report  will  show  that  this  is  not  tmc* 

X  X  2 
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had  the  grass  of  five  oows  for  6/.,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  whom  tbcf 
boact  of  and  puff  off  to  the  utmost,  charges  4/.  16«.  for  the  grass  of  one,  and 
notwithstanding  this  I  am  denounced  as  oppressiTe  and  a  grinding  landlord,  and 
the  marquis  is  proclaimed  to  be  the  paragon  of  all  perfection  (hear,  and  cheers). 
I  am  not  blaming  the  marquis,  I  am  sure  he  does  not  exact  any  amount  of  rent 
but  that  which  the  land  can  pay  ;  but  I  assert  I  do  not  exact  as  much  rent  as  lie 
does  (hear).    He  is  a  good  man — and  his  agent  is  a  good  man — but,  I  repeat,  lie 
gets  his  rent  to  an  amount  that  I  do  not  (cheers).    *'  They  asked  Murphy  had  he 
a  feather  bed  ?    He  said  he  had,  and  showed  it  to  them.   They  asked  him  used 
he  eat  enough  ?    He  said  he  used.    They  asked  him  did  his  children  eat  enougli  ? 
He  said  they  did.   They  asked  him  then  was  there  any  fidlure  in  his  potatoes  ? 
He  said  not.    There  was  a  cabin  next  to  it  on  the  old  road  to  the  east  of.it ;  they 
asked  me  who  lived  tiiere,  I  said  a  poor  widow  that  had  it  for  nothing,  as  sihe 
lived  in  the  house  those  years  back  (I  gave  the  man  3/.  a  year  reduction  to  leaTe 
the  poor  widow  a  cabin) ;  they  went  to  the  door,  and  the  woman  of  the  house 
came  out,  and  they  asked  her  if  she  paid  any  rent  ?  she  said  die  did.   I  asked 
her  to  whom  did  she  pay  it,  as  I  did  not  know  her,  never  seeing  her  before ; 
I  thought  it  was  the  poor  widow  lived  there  always.   They  asked  her  then  who 
did  she  pay  rent  to?    she  said  to  Tom  Keating  (one  of  the  tenants).    They  asked 
her  how  much  ?  she  said  1/.  4s,  a  year.   They  asked  her  how  she  supported 
herself  ?  she  said,  taking  score  ground  at  Is.  per  score  (a  score  is  twenty  spades  in 
length,  and  the  length  of  a  spade  is  five  and  a  half  feet  by  eight  ficet  in  breadth).^ 
Gentlemen,  said  I,  here  is  Keating,  and  let  me  ask  him  one  question.   What  was 
the  amount  of  your  gale's  rent  six  years  ago— was  it  3/.  l&t.  ?   It  was,  said 
Keating.   Was  not  your  gale's  rent  reduced  to  21,  bs,  per  gale  at  that  time  by 
giving  up  your  claim  on  those  cabins  ?    Keating  said  it  was.   And  is  2/.  5«.  your 
gale  at  the  present?    It  is,  said  he.    How  dare  you  attempt  to  charge  rent  for 
these  cabins  the  Liberator  gave  for  nothing  to  these  creatures  six  years  ago,  and 
gave  you  a  reduction  of  three  pounds  a  year  in  your  rent  since  ?    He  said  he 
charged  no  rent  for  them  since,  but  found  this  cabin  waste  lately,  and  let  it  to  ' 
this  woman's  husband.    I  told  her  not  to  pay  Keating  any  rent  for  it. — Tliey 
then  went  to  the  next  house :  they  asked  the  man  of  the  house  what  holding  he 
had.    He  said  he  had  the  house  and  a  garden  to  the  rear  of  it,  that  used  to 
support  him  in  potatoes,  about  an  acre  and  a  half,   lliey  asked  him  did  he  pay 
any  rent  ?  he  said  he  did  not  these  six  years  since  it  was  taken  from  Keating*. 
There  was  a  small  nominal  rent  put  on  him  last  May,  in  order  to  acknowledge 
the  tenancy.    They  asked  him  how  many  children  he  had  ?    He  told  them.  We 
proceeded  then  to  the  next  house  they  went  into  (Tom  Keating's) ;  they  asked 
him  how  many  cows  grass  he  had  ?    He  told  them  three.    They  asked  him  the 
rent.    He  said  4/.  lOs.    They  looked  at  a  good  feather  bed  he  had  and  hia 
furniture,  and  asked  him  how  many  children  ?    He  told  them.    Asked  him  what 
diet?    He  said  potatoes,  milk, /and  fish.    There  was  a  large  flock  of  geese 
outside  the  house.    They  asked  him  if  the  geese  were  his  ?    He  said  yes.  They 


*  Connell,  though  the  rent-collector,  knew  nothing  about  the  woman,  and 
very  little  about  any  of  the  tenants.  There  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
neglect. 
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asked  him  then  how  would  he  dispose  of  them  ?  He  said  to  eat  tiiem.  Thsf 
went  into  the  next  house,  to  John  Keating's.  They  asked  his  wife  how  many 
cow's  grass  her  husband  had?  She  answered  the  same  as  his  brother  Tom 
Keating,  and  showed  them  a  feather-bed  and  furniture/'  Now,  not  a  word  of 
all  this  in  Russell's  report — not  a  tittle  about  the  featherbeds  and  furniture.*  His 
only  object  seemed  to  be  to  describe  everything  as  his  imagination  suggested,  and 
to  certify  that  my  tenants  are  as  badly  off  as  those  described  in  Lord  Deron't 
report,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  bed  or  a  blanket  is  a  rare  luxury  amongst  tba 
agricultural  labouring  classes.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  They  found  no  feather- 
bed in  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  boasted  cottages— they  found  feather-beda 
and  good  furniture  in  each  of  mine  (cheers).t  **  They  went  into  another  cabtn 
which  Keating  had  let  to  a  labourer,  asked  him  what  rent  he  paid  Keating,  he 
nid  1/.  4m.  in  labour  and  cash ;  Foster  said  to  Keating,  you  are  a  middlemen 
under  Mr.  O'Connell.  It  was  then  night  fall,  we  went  upon  the  old  road — that 
is  a  dirty  road  said  they ;  now,  Keating,  said  I,  did  Mr.  Maurice  O'Conaell  allow 
the  tenants  of  this  land  last  summer  one  shilling  per  perch  for  opening  this  old 
road  ?  Keating  said  he  did ;  the  gentlemen  said  to  me  then,  it  is  too  late  to  go  into 
any  more  of  these  houses ;  we  went  into  the  best,  the  smith's  house,  and  ^ 
Keatings'  houses,  which  are  good  houses,  and  that  will  tell  for  the  rest."  That 
is  what  the  reporters  told  tbia  man,  and  how  different  from  their  published  state* 
ments.^  There  is  a  better  slate  house,  said  I,  to  the  east  of  us  that  Mr.  Mawiee 
O'Connell  got  built  lately;  and  I  said,  that  the  Keating's  houses  were  built 
a  long  time,  and  that  all  the  houses  on  the  rest  of  Tarmons  were  new  houses, 
lately  built,  and  far  superior.  It  was  then  dark,  and  we  went  on  towards 
Waterville."  Any  body  who  hears  that  account,  and  reads  the  report  in  T%9 
Times  must  feel  astonished  at  the  impudent  audacity  of  these  persons  in  making 
such  a  statement.  The  two  Keatings'  houses  are  the  oldest  on  the  entire  farm, 
and  yet,  they  are  in  good  condition — they  are  well  furnished,  and  hare  feather- 
beds  amongst  other  things.  On  the  rest  of  the  farm  the  houses  are  all  new,  and 
\heae  the  commissioner  did  not  Tisit.$  To  be  sure  it  was  dark  at  the  time,  and 
that  might  be  received  as  an  excuse ;  but  that  they  went  to  sleep  at  Waterville, 
only  a  short  distance  off,  not  half  a  mile  from  Tarmons,  so  that  they  could  have, 
so  disposed,  satisfied  themselves  next  morning,  and  found  out  the  truth ;  but 
they  were  not  so  disposed^darkness  suited  them  better — their  object  was  not  that 
of  truth  or  honesty,  and  the  darkness  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  lying 

*  Feather  beds  and  furniture !  A  dirty  poke,  with  undressed  and  stinking 
feathers  thrust  into  it,  and  laid  upon  a  pile  of  stones,  or  on  a  rude  bedstead,  like 
a  wooden-box  or  a  mangle-frame,  placed  on  a  filthy  mud-floor,  is  dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  "  a  feather-bed  and  famlture ! ' '  But  see  Mr.  Russell's  report , 
antey  p.  541  • 

t  This  Ib  grossly  erroneous.   See  ante,  p.  540. 

t  Wc  told  Connell  no  such  thing  as  that  they  were  good  houses,  but  that  they 
were  the  best  to  be  found  there. 

§  Precisely.  All  we  visited  we  found  wretched.  All  we  did  not  visit  and  did 
not  see,  were,  we  are  told,  excellent  houses.  Why,  this  Old  Bailey  trick  has  got 
so  stale,  that  none  but  the  Gobemouches  of  Conciliation  Hall  would  have  swal- 
lowed it. 
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(cheers).    There  u  one  thing  very  curious — Russell  divides  his  peregrinations 
through  my  property  into  three  days'  inspection — the  first  day  he  was  aooom- 
panied  by  Mr.  Eugene  O'SuUiTan,  Mr.  Hartop's  agent,  and  he  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  angry  with  the  agent  for  being  friendly  to  me  (oh,  oh).   To  be  sore 
it  was  very  offensive  to  his  highness  the  Commissioner  of  The  Timet,  that 
Mr.  O'Sullivan  should  have  any  regard  for  me ;  but  the  gist  of  this  first  day*s 
report  was  an  examination  of  five  or  six  houses,  which  he  described  to  be  in  a 
most  miserable  state.    I  won't  say  whether  they  are  in  such  a  state  or  not ;  bat 
this  I  say,  no  matter  what  their  state,  or  what  their  condition,  I  have  no  more  to 
do  with  them  than  I  have  with  the  Castle  of  Dublin  (hear,  hear).    It  is  tme  they 
are  within  my  property  under  the  lease  of  Hartop ;  but  what  is  the  fact  ?  Tliej 
jire  actually  in  possession  of  Captain  O'Connell,  the  nephew  of  the  gentleman 
who  sold  the  property  to  me.    Before  he  sold  it  he  made  a  lease  of  that  part  of 
it  to  Captain  O'Connell  for  5«.  a  year,  so  that  in  point  of  hci  I  have  no  more  to 
«do  with  the  houses  thus  described  than  I  have  with  the  house  of  Mr.  Butler  at  the 
^ther  side  of  the  river  (hear,  hear).   Yet  an  entire  page  is  taken  up  with  abuse  of 
me,  though  they  must  have  known  all  this.    I  cannot  let  them  off  on  the  assumption 
of  a  mistake,  for  Mr.  Eugene  O'SuUivan  was  with  them  to  explain  everything, 
and  I  am  sure  the  newspaper  containing  the  slander  will  hardly  have  reached  his 
post  town  when  I  shall  have  a  letter  stating  that  he  did  explain  everything 
,  (cheers).*   They  confined  themselves  in  their  first  day*s  vituperation  entirely  to 
the  houses  on  Captain  O'Connell's  land,  and  did  not  venture  a  word  disparagingly 
of  the  nine  other  farms  (hear,  hear).    But  I  will  have  the  fuU  particulars — I  will 
^e  up  Russell  and  Foster  from  their  first  day*8  investigation  on  the  land  with 
which  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  exhibit  in  its  true 
<light  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  this  investigation  was  carried  on  (cheers). 
And  now,  let  me  ask,  what  is  there  in  The  THmes  report  to  disparage  any  part  of 
my  former  statement?    Everything  I  said  about  Cahir^iveen  turns  out  to  be 
true.    They  were  taken  through  the  town — ^they  were  shown  the  convent  and  tfae^ 
various  public  buildings — they  were  shown  everything  to  bear  out  my  words,  and 
not  one  tittle  have  they  dared  to  assert  in  disparagement  of  my  statements  about 
Cahirciveen  (cheers).    I  stated  the  extent  of  my  expenditure — I  calculated  it  at 
some  thousand  pounds — they  have  been  there  a  second  time,  and  yet  with  the 
iBialignant  eye  of  enmity  they  have  been  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  mistatement 
«n  my  part  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). f   Is  not  that  a  proud  and  gratifying  feeling 
after  such  an  investigation  ?  (continued  cheers).    Again,  there  was  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Butler,  and  I  ask  is  there  any  attempt  on  Russell's  part  to  disparage  the 
statement  of  that  gentleman  ?  (hear,  hear)    Mr.  Butler  states  that  I  am  a  kind 
and  indulgent  landlord;  he  states  further,  this  important  fact— that  he  was  a 
valuator  under  the  tithe  composition  act  in  four  parishes  in  which  I  have  estates 
— the  valuation  under  that  act  is  always  as  low  as  it  possibly  can  be — and  that, 
with  only  one  or  two  .exceptions  in  these  four  parishes,  my  lands  were  the  only- 
lands  let  so  low  as  the  valuation  (cheers).    Do  they  attempt  to  answer  these 


*  How  could  Mr.  O'Connell  tell  that?  Did  he  send  instructious  to  O'Sullivan 
to  prepare  and  forward  such  a  letter  ? 

t  What !  not  even  about  the  glass  windows  ?  without  going  over  all  the  story  again. 
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things  ?  Not  one  word.*  Mr.  Butler  is  living  to  prove — ^but  unwillingly  the 
tmth  comes  out,  for  when  they  proceed  to  show  the  rent  obtained  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  from  his  tenants,  and  that  received  by  me  from  mine,  the  amount 
'  received  by  his  lordship  is  one-third,  and  in  many  cases  two-thirds  more  than  I 
receive  (cheer8).t 

Then  there  was  next  published  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  have 
they  attempted  to  contradict  a  single  word  of  it  (hear)4  It  is  too  flattering  to  me 
not  to  make  me  hesitate  before  mentioning  it,  bat  this  is  a  case  in  which  all  deli- 
cacy most  be  thrown  aside  in  personal  vindication  (hear,  hear). — ^And  what  does 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  my  parish  priest,  say  of  me  ?  That  whenever  distress 
appeared  in  the  country  he  always  relied  upon  me  as  a  certain  resource  for  assist- 
ance— ^that  when,  in  a  particular  season  of  distress,  he  wrote  to  me,  I  immediately 
sent  him  one  hundred  pounds  for  relief  of  the  people,  and  desired  him  not  to  spare 
me  as  long  as  I  had  a  shilling  (cheers).  What  we  suffer  for  Ireland !  That  I 
should  be  buffeting  with  these  badgers  on  account  of  my  property  is  really  ludi- 
crous (cheers).  Remember  also  tint  it  is  not  asserted  that  I  ever  proceeded  against 
a  tenant  by  ejectment  or  turned  one  out  of  possession  (hear,  hear).§  I  am  not 
charged  with  evicting — on  the  contrary,  the  charge  is  otherwise.  I  am'found  lanU 
with  because  I  do  not  turn  away  my  tenants — some  of  them  are  poor — ^but*I  don't 
tiiink  poverty  a  crime — the  cruelty  is  in  tunung  people  out  to  starve — and  I  have, 
thanks  be  to  Heaven,  134  lot-holders  paying  me  a  nominal  rent  of  from  one 
shilling  to  a  pound,  and  I  have  134  families  rescued  from  starvation  by  this  means 
(cheers). — Now  that  is  my  boast  and  my  pride.  Yet  these  two  London  rival 
correspondents,  whom  I  will  designate  only  as  vagabonds,  set  out  upon  their 
travels  and  make  the  mighty  discovery  that  there  are  poor  people  upon  my  pro- 
perty (hear,  hear).  I  thank  my  Grod  that  there  are,  and  that  they  have  been  saved 
from  a  worse  fate,  and  so  long  as  the  power  is  vested  in  me  I  will  continue  to 
protect  and  cherish  those  who,  mercilessly  evicted  from  other  estates,  have  found 
a  refuge  on  mine  (hear,  hear).  I  was  the  first  who  introduced  a  system  of 
improvements  in  that  part  of  the  county  Kerry,  and  notwithstanding  the  mass  of 
vituperation,  misrepresentation  and  calumny  that  has  been  heaped  upon  me,  I  will 
continue  acting  up  to  it  (hear).  Even  according  to  the  admission  of  Russell  him- 
self, which  I  shall  read  presently,  I  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  tenant-right 
that  will  spread  through  the  country,  affording  protection  and  security  in  their 
holdings  to  the  people,  and,  consequent  on  this  protection,  I  have  the  peculiar 
gratification  of  knowing  that  in  the  entire  of  Ireland  there  are  not  so  peaceable, 
tranquil,  quiet,  and  loyal  a  people  as  the  inhabitants  of  Kerry.    There  are  no« 

*  We  went  there  to  describe  what  we  saw  was  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
not  to  answer  Mr.  Butler's  letters,  which  we  did  not  see,  and  which,  under  the 
relationships  and  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Butler  stands  there  in  r^rd  to 
Mr.  O'Connell  are  not  worth  examining  into. 

t  We  never  found  it  so,  and  I  do  not  believe  it.   See  ante,  as  to  the  fact,  p.  540. 

X  I  have  never  seen  the  letter  to  thb  day,  and  do  not  know  what  it  is  about. 

§  See  instances  of  ejectment,  pott,  in  Mr.  Twiss's  letter,  and  in  the  note 
appended  which  I  have  copied,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  chooses  to  boost.  He  calea* 
lated,  of  course,  because  of  our  forbearance,  that  nothing  was  known  about  his 
ejectments. 
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apvian  riots  or  diBtarbances  among  them.  My  property  haf  become  the  reeep- 
tacle  for  the  distresied  and  destitute  tenants  of  other  proprietors.  I  am  thdr 
protector.  I  woold  be  ashamed  to  think  of  myself  if  I  had  £uled  to  become  so, 
and  I  thank  my  Creator  that  an  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  acting  the  part  of 
m  protector  to  the  desolate  (hear).  Those  134  lot-holders,  with  their  fiunilim, 
make  upwards  of  600  individuals,  and  that  number  of  human  beings  who,  in  any 
cither  county  in  the  south  might  haTe  been  left  to  die  of  starvation,  are  on  my 
property  alive  and  well,  and  I  understand  part  of  them,  no  inconsiderable  number 
cither,  are  prospering.  On  investigation  I  have  learned  that  one  of  Uioae  lot- 
holders  obtained  no  less  than  25/.  for  his  tenant-right  to  his  lot.  Formerly  I  was 
under  the  impression,  and  I  stated,  that  15/.  was  the  sum  received,  but  having  anoe 
investigated  the  matter  I  am  now  able  to  assert  that  25/.  was  the  amount  paid  fbr 
the  right.  In  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  recently  I  have  commenced  this  system 
of  making  allotments  I  purpose  reading  esitracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Maurice 
CoUes,  given  before  the  Land  Commission,  for  really  this  is  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  those  malicious  wretches  who  have  concocted  this  conspiracy  against  me 
endeavour  to  extinguish  the  system  of  allotment.  Foster,  in  his  communicatkM 
to  The  J^met,  has  condemned  it  over  and  over  again  ;  and,  as  it  has  been  made 
to  appear  that  I  have  really  commenced  making  such  allotments,  I  will  read  an 
extract  fr^m  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Colles,  an  eminent  surveyor,  engaged  by  Trinity 
College.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  land  evidence  before  Lord 
Devon's  Commission,  page  246,  queries  71  and  72  : — When  the  landlord  girea 
encouragement,  or  where  there  is  confidence,  the  tenant  will  veolaim  as  readily 
without  a  lease  as  with  one ;  but  where  there  is  no  confidence  or  encouragement 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  arable-land  has  been  very  trifling.  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  this  accurately  from  a  comparison  of  surveys  made  of  the  College 
estates  in  the  years  1700  and  1775,  with  the  extent  of  arable-land  shown  on  ihm 
ordnance  maps."  I  am  confident  that  through  the  country  generally  the  land 
that  has  been  reclaimed  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation. On  the  College  estate,  in  the  barony  of  Hrhugh,  prindpally  on  Colonel 
Conolly 's  holding,  an  extensive  tract  of  coarse  land  appears  to  have  been  reclaimed  ; 
also,  on  that  part  of  the  Kerry  property  in  possession  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  The 
great  increase  in  the  arable  in  this  property  I  attribute  to  tiie  number  of  persona 
Mr.  O'Connell  has  holding  under  him,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  at  a  nominal 
rent.  *  *  In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  I  carried  on  improve- 
ments, and  the  course  of  advancement  made  within  a  very  limited  period,  I  take 
.np  the  first  and  second  reports  of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire  Into 
tiie  amount  of  advances  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland 
with  the  minutes  of  evidence  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
August,  1835  :— "  In  a  report  upon  a  part  of  Kerry,  Mr.  Nimmo  states,  hi  1824, 
that—*  A  few  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  plough,  car,  or  carriage  of  any  kind  ; 
butter,  the  only  produce,  was  carried  to  Cork  on  horseback ;  there  was  not  one 
decent  public-house,  and  only  one  house  shited  and  plastered  in  the  village ;  the 
nearest  post-office  thirty  miles  distant.  Since  the  new  road  was  made,*  there  were 
buflt  in  three  years  upwards  of  twenty  respectable  two-story  houses ;  a  shop  with 


This  road  was  made  by  a  grant  of  public  money. 
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dotiiy  htrdware,  and  grooeriei ;  a  comfortable  inn,  post-office,  bridewell,  new 
diapel,  a  quay  oorered  with  lime-atone  for  manure,  a  aalt-work,  two  stores  for 
oals,  and  a  considerable  traffic  in  Knen  and  yam/  Upon  this  sabject  the  follow- 
ing commnnication  has  been  made  to  us  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  a  member  of  the 
committee : — '  The  place  refierred  to  by  Mr.  Nimmo  is  now  called  the  town  of 
Cahirdreen.  At  the  first  period  he  alludes  to  there  were  but  one  or  two  ploughs 
in  the  barony,  or  certainly  only  two  cars.  The  quantity  of  wheat  grown  was  con- 
fined to  the  consumption  of  a  few  families  amongst  the  more  wealtiiy  classes,  not 
exceeding  six ;  and  oats  were  grown  in  but  a  little  larger  proportion.  Since  1824, 
the  date  of  Mr.  Nimmo's  report,  the  houses  of  Cahirdreen  have  increased  from 
20  to  upwards  of  250.  There  are  sereral  shops,  and  many  persons  engaged  in  the 
import  and  export  trade.  The  inhabitants,  in  1831 ,  exceeded  1 100  ;  they  are  now 
more  than  1300.  There  are  from  10  to  15  new  houses  bemg  built.  A  new  and 
enlarged  bridewell,  witii  a  petty  sessions  court,  has  been  built.  A  well-supported 
dispensaif^  and  a  large  and  exceedingly  well-regulated  ferer  hospital  has  been  built 
outside  the  town,  affording  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  poorer  classes.*  Tliere 
was  no  medical  person  residoit  in  1824 ;  tiiere  is  now  a  large  and  exceedingly  well 
supplied  apothecary's  shop,  and  a  skilful  resident  physician.  The  number  of  cars 
has  multiplied  so  mudi  tiiat  the  writer  has  in  a  single  day  met  upwards  of  1000 
cars  employed  in  tarious  works  in  that  country,  in  which  he  knows  there  were  but 
two  cars  a  few  years  ago.  A  bolting-mill  has  been  erected  near  Cahirciveeny 
at  an  expense  of  fnm  4000/.  to  5000/. ;  and  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  the 
country  has  multiplied  more  than  two  hundred-fold,  and  of  oats  more  than  one 
thousand-fold.  All  tiiese  advantages,  and  they  are  only  beginning  to  develope 
themselTcs,  hare  originated  in  the  making  of  about  serenty  miles  of  new  road  on  a 
lerel  line.'  *'  Now  I  standby  the  allotment  system.  I  will  continue  the  system  in 
spite  of  erery  species  of  slander  and  Tituperation  that  my  assailants  may  choose  to 
heap  upon  me.  I  have  already  said  that  neidier  Foster  nor  Russell  haye  attempted  to 
contradict  the  statements  contained  in  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Butler  or  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Fitsgerald  (hear,  hear).  If  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  using  the  name  of 
George  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  I  do  so  with  respect  and  smgular  g^ratitude,  I 
can  make  a  similar  statement  respecting  his  testimony.  I  am  happy,  though  we 
differ  in  political  matters,  to  haye  an  opportunity  of  expressing  how  deeply  and 
flinoerely  I  respect  him  as  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Hamilton  it  was  who,  I  believe^ 
communicated  to  the  writer  fbr  the  Bvmmg  Mail  and  7%e  THmeM  commissioner,  or 
his  colleague  could  not  falsify  that  gentleman's  statement,  that  my  land  in  Kerry 
was  very  well  managed.*   He  gave  me  a  high  character  as  a  landlord,  and  to  the 


*  All  this  improvement,  if  correctly  stated,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  grant  of 
public  money  to  open  roads,  and  it  Is  very  satisfactory  to  learn  that  it  has  effected 
such  an  improvement. 

t  Neither  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hamilton  nor  of  any  other  gentleman  can 
alter  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  agricultural  Instruction  given,  no  agricultural 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  peasantry,  no  draining,  no  green  crops  grown,  no 
hedges,  no  ditches,  the  most  wretched  hovels,  and  a  potato-fed  population.  If 
such  an  estate  as  this  is  thought  to  be  very  well  managed,  I  should  be  curious 
to  know  the  condition  of  one  considered  to  be  badly  managed. 
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credit  of  the  conductor  of  the  Evening  Mailt  I  annonnoe  the  fact,  that  that  journal 
published  the  communication^  thus  affording  the  delightful  contrast  to  the  conduct 
pursued  by  The  Timet  newspaper,  and  demonstrating  that  much  as  Irish  joumala 
of  a  Tory  or  Conservative  caste,  differed  with  me  in  politics,  and  much  as  they  had 
reason  to  differ  with  me,  for  I  successfully  combated  the  principles  of  their  advo- 
cacy, they  could  rally  round  an  injured  man,  and  lend  their  aid  in  controvertiiig 
statements  respecting  my  character  which  they  believed  were  without  foundation. 
There  has  been,  I  repeat,  no  attempt  made  by  Foster  or  Russdl  to  shake  the 
evidence  so  promptly  and  so  generously  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  or  the  otiier 
gentleman  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  I  am,  therefore,  well  pleased  at  the  new 
ordeal  through  which  I  have  had  to  pass ;  and  I  tell  those  men,  the  gutter  com- 
missioner and  Russell,  who  may  imagine  that  they  have  triumphed  over  me  in  the 
columns  of  The  7Yme«,  that  they  have  not  heard  the  last  of  it  yet.  As  yet  no  reply 
to  their  conjoint  fabrications  could  reach  me  from  Derrynane.  The  post  wonld 
not  permit  such  expedition.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  until  the  Free^ 
man'M  Journal  of  this  morning,  containing  Foster  and  Russell's  letters,  reaches 
my  son,  Maurice  O'Connell,  he  will  not  have  seen  their  lying  reports.  I  promise 
them,  however,  they  shall  have  information  on  their  pettyfogging,  miserable,  and 
malignant  misrepresentations  connected  with  the  commissioner's  letter — there  is 
one  comfort.*  In  saying  that  he  visited  the  houses  of  several  of  my  tenants  at 
Derrynane  Beg,  he  told  an  arrant  and  unprincipled  lie.  lliat  is  a  hcX.  beyond  the 
least  doubt.  When  writing  to  The  Timee^  on  the  10th  of  November,  he  stated— 
"  I  entered  several  of  the  cottages,  at  a  place  called  Derrynane  Bagi  within  a  mile 
from  Derrynane.  The  distress  of  the  people  was  horrible.  There  is  not  a  pane 
of  glass  in  the  parish,  nor  window  of  any  kind  in  half  the  oott^^.  Some  have 
got  a  hole  in  the  wall  for  light,  with  a  board  to  stop  it  up.  In  not  one  in  a  dozen 
is  there  a  chair  to  sit  upon.''  Now,  this  allegation  leads  to  the  belief  that  Foster 
was  in  more  than  a  dozen  of  my  tenants'  cottages  at  Derrynane  Beg  unprovided 
with  chairs.  That  statement  is  a  lie.  I  am  not  at  the  present  period  speaking  of 
his  story  about  the  absence  of  panes  of  glass.  I  will  make  him  a  compliment  of 
that  fabrication,  and  confine  myself  to  the  residue  of  his  allegations.  There  never 
was  a  more  complete  lie — a  more  untenable  assertion — a  more  unfounded  fabrica- 
tion, than  his  alleging  that  he  visited  several  of  the  cottages  at  Derrynane  B^. 
Foster  himself  cannot  deny  it  is  a  lie.  I  am  ready  to  prove  that  it  is  baseless  and 
utterly  false.  I  can  prove  it  so  by  his  own  subsequent  admission,  as  I  can  expose 
the  hoUowness  of  the  excuse  on  which  he  attempts  his  justification.f  Yet  this  lieV 
with  all  the  others,  has  been  endorsed  by  Russell  (hear,  hear).  Everything  Foster 
has  written  Russell  asserts  was  right.    In  nothing  does  Russell  admit  was  Foster 


*  Regarding  this  vapouring  threat,  I  need  only  say,  that  emissaries  were  sent 
to  sift  out  all  we  did,  and  contradict  us  if  they  could,  and  they  &iled. 

t  The  question  is  not  how  many  cottages  I  entered,  whether  five  or  flftjF,  but 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  cottoges.  It  has  been  proved  that  my  description 
of  Derrynane  Beg  was  literally  accurate.  I  could  hardly  have  drcamed  literal 
accuracy,  for  I  never  before  saw  misery  like  that  at  Derrynane  Beg.  It  sur- 
passes alike  all  imagination  or  fiction— it  is  a  hideous  and  almost  inoonodrable 
feality. 
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wrong.  Russell  sides  up  to  Foster's  saddle-skirts.  They  went  in  -couples  like 
any  two  ugly  beagles  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Foster 
is  personally  ugly^I  am  now  told  his  appearance  is  in  his  favour ;  but  mental 
ugliness  is  what  I  charge  him  with  (hear,  hear).  My  son  Maurice  met  those 
persons  on  the  occasion  of  Foster's  second  yisit  to  DerrynanCi  and  I  will  read  tiie 
statement  he  sent  me  on  the  subject. — I  would  not  insert  it  in  the  newspapers 
until  I  laid  it  before  the  association,  and  I  have  double  pleasure  in  doing  so  now. 
"  Mr.  Russell,  the  companion  of  The  Titnea  Commissioner,  having  appointed  to 
meet  me  at  Waterville  on  Thursday,  the  18th  December,  I  proceeded  thither  on 
the  morning  of  that  day.  They  arrived  about  two  o'clock,  and  I  some  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Russell  about  indifferent  matters  in  the  parlour  of  Denahy's 
hotel  before  Foster  came  in.  When  we  were  speaking,  I  asked  Mr.  Russell,  in 
Foster's  presence,  if  they  had  been  in  Cahirciveen  ?  he  said  yes,  and  had  met  Mr. 
Primrose  and  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  town,  and  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sulli- 
van (Gow),  from  Aughamong,  who  had  told  him  a  sad  story  about  his  potatoes  the 
day  before,  had  come  to  them  offering  to  make  affidavit  that  what  he  had  told  them 
was  false.'*  The  &ct  is,  the  man  mistook  Russell  and  Foster  for  Grovemment 
commissioners  sent  to  inquire  into  the  distressed  condition  of  the  people  with  a 
view  to  remedial  measures,  and  he  was  making  out  a  case  of  distress  for  their 
consideration.  That  is  the  amount  of  what  Sullivan  did,  and  I  make  them  a 
present  of  it.*  Some  observations  were  made  about  the  Cahirciveen  hotels, 
and  Foster  said  that  he  was  sick  the  night  he  came  in  there  first,  and  that  his 
impressions  were  tinged  by  the  sickness."  Tinged  with  sickness.  I  will  tell  you 
what  one  of  these  tinges  of  sickness  was.  He  stated  that  there  was  a  bull  calf  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  hotel  at  Cahirciveen  under  his  bed-room,  and  that  is  what 
he  calls  "  being  tinged  with  sickness."  That  his  object  was  to  tell  things  as  he 
saw  them  ;  that  he  had  no  personal  enmities — ^he  wished  for  correct  information. 
I  said  that  he  took  a  curious  method  of  proving  that,  for  he  neither  sought  nor 
took  information  from  sources  likely  to  give  it  correctly  when  he  was  before  in  this 
district ;  that  he  had  singled  out  an  individual  to  attack,  and  had  described  him 
in  the  most  atrocious  colours  without  a  shadow  of  foundation.  He  said  he  had 
spoken  generally.  '  Why,'  said  I, '  you  spoke  of  my  father  as  a  greedy  and  exacting 
landlord.'  '  No,'  said  he.  *  Well,'  said  I, '  you  certainly  put  the  phrase  more  poetic- 
ally, for  you  said  he  squeezed  the  life's  blood  out  of  his  tenantry.'  *  Oh  !  no,'  said 
he.  '  Why  I  have  your  letter  at  Derrynane,'  replied  I, '  and  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
that  phrase  is  not  applied  to  my  father  ?'  '  Oh !  no,  to  middlemen,'  said  he.  '  Of 
whom  you  only  describe  him  as  the  very  worst,'  said  I.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said 
he,  '  I  did  not.'  *  Why,'  said  I,  *  I  have  your  letter  at  Derrynane,t  but  as  we  are 
at  issue  there,  let  me  ask  you  why  did  you  say  you  went  into  several  of  the  houses  at 
Derrynane  Beg,  when  you  did  not  enter  one  of  them  ?'  '  I  ?  Oh  I'  said  he,  *  when 


*  It  is  a  pleasant  task  sifting  out  the  truth  in  such  a  locality. 

t  The  reader  will  find  what  I  said,  ante,  page  397.  It  will  be  seen  what  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  testimony  of  this  gentleman,  when  he  n^ght 
even  have  refreshed  his  memory  before  he  thus  sat  down  to  prove  his  own 
inaccuracy,  and,  curiously  enough,  my  accuracy,  as  a  reference  to  what  I  did 
say  will  show. 
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the  car  was  going  slowly  up  the  kill  I  got  out  of  it  without  Hanlon's  knowings  and 
went  down  to  the  houses/    I  made  no  reply,  as  the  answer  conyicted  him  ;  the 
road  from  Derine's  to  Derrynane  Beg  being  all  down  a  hill  to  the  bridge  near 
Chuanes  (Hartop's  tenant),  the  commissioner  backing,  evidently,  his  first  fiUae- 
hood  with  a  second."   Was  there  erer  such  an  absurd  statement  }  The  car  wss 
going  up  a  hill — Foster  got  out  without  the  driver's  knowledge — went  and  visited 
twenty  houses,  and  got  back  into  tiie  car,  Hanlon  all  the  time  being  in  ignonmoe 
of  his  movements  (laughter).*   There  is  a  fellow  for  you ;  there  is  a  worthy 
colleague  for  Russell  to  endorse  every  word  uttered  by  Uie  gutter  commiasioiier. 
He  says  that  he  went  up  all  hill,  and  does  not  make  any  allusion  to  the  necessary 
descent.    Foster  unquestionably  should  be  hired  as  a  harlequin  for  one  of  the 
Christmas  harlequinades  (laughter).   With  wonderful  agility  he  jumped  out  of  a 
car  into  twenty  houses,  and  back  again  into  the  car,  which  was  all  the  time  goin^ 
up  what  he  called  a  hill,  but  what  was  in  reality  a  descent  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  on  the  Government  made  road,  where  the  driver  would  naturally  move  along 
rather  rapidly  as  the  horse  could  drag  the  vehicle  with  more  ease  (hear,  hear).  Am 
I  not  right  in  saying  that  this  man  Foster  stands  convicted  of  gross  falsdiood, 
and  being  so  convicted  how  can  we  have  the  least  confidence  in  him  afterwards  ? 
The  road  is  not  hilly  ;  it  is  a  gentle  declivity.   That  is  the  way  the  lie  about  his 
visiting  several  cottages  at  Derrynane  Beg  fails  him.    He  had  but  one  leg  to  stand 
upon,  and  that  leg  now  falls  from  under  him  : — We  came  out  of  Denahy's  to 
get  into  the  carriage ;  outside  I  saw  Denis  Sullivan  (Cossure),  of  Ightercore ;  I 
called  him  over  ;  I  begged  Mr.  Russell  to  attend  to  his  answers  to  the  questions  I 
should  put  I  asked — *  Where  do  you  live  }*  *  At  Ightercore.'  '  Whose  tenant  are 
you?'  *  The  Liberator's.'  '  Is  that  Mr.  Hartop's  property  ?'  *Yes.'  *  What  lease  has 
the  Liberator  ?'  *  His  own  life — ^long  life  to  him.'  '  Have  your  family  any  and  what 
lease  ?'   '  We  have — the  same  as  the  Liberator  has.'  '  What  rent  do  you  pay  ?'    *  I 
pay  16/.  12m,  4d.  yearly ;  my  brothers'  families  pay  the  same.'   '  Is  that  the  rent  in 
your  lease  ? '  '  No  ;  the  Liberator  reduced  the  rent  for  us. '  *  Though  you  have  the 
same  tenure  as  himself  ?'    '  Yes.' — [Not  one  word  of  this  is  mentioned  by  RusseU. 
He  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  suggesting  falsehood,  and  studioudy 
avoids  stating  the  truth.]   *  Have  you  a  good  house,  and  are  you  allowed  for  it  ?'  'I 
have  a  fine  house,  finished  last  year,  and  you  are  allowing  me  for  it ;  you  began  this 
gale.'    Mr.  Russell  then  said  that  he  saw  the  houses  on  that  farm,  and  that  they 
were  very  good.    [Not  one  word  of  this  does  Russell  report]t   I  asked—*  Were 
your  brothers'  families  allowed  for  houses  ?'  *  They  were.*  *  Was  there  a  road 


*  In  precisely  the  same  manner  both  Mr.  Russell  and  myself  got  out  of  our 
carriage  and  walked  down  towards  Derrynane,  as  we  went  there.  The  stupid 
driver  drove  on  for  tioo  miles  without  us — in  fact  out  of  sight ;  and  we  had  to 
run  till  out  of  bi-cath  to  overtake  him.  We  might  have  visited  all  Derrynane 
Beg  and  have  entered  every  house— in  fiict  wc  might  have  got  knocked  on  the 
head  and  the  driver  would  have  known  nothing  of  it — for  he  was  driving  away 
At  a  Jog  trot  up  a  Mil,  when  by  dint  of  running  and  shouting  we  got  him 
stopped  and  came  up  to  him. 

t  Hr.  Russell  went  to  state  what  he  saw^  and  not  to  repeat  as  Uct  whatever 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  might  choose  to  tell  him. 
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made  for  you,  and  who  paid  for  it  ?'  *  There  was,  at  great  expense,  and  the  Libera- 
tor paid  for  it.  Have  you  and  your  co-partnera  been  treated  in  regard  to  aUow- 
ancea,  as  if  the  form  was  fee-simple  ?'  '  We  hare ;  God  bless  the  master  for  it—wo 
ooold  not  expect  so  much  eren  if  it  were  his  estate.'  '  Is  that  the  way  he  deals  by 
his  tenants  generally  ?'   *  *' 

I  have  certainly  to  explain  why  it  is  that  I,  having  but  a  temporary  interest  in 
this  portion  of  my  property,  make  my  tenants  tiie  same  allowances  as  I  do  on  my 
fee-simple  estate.  I  may  be  the  cause  of  the  eril,  if  evil  it  be,  but  I  am  not  of 
harshness.  It  is  not  the  foult  of  the  occupying  tenant  that  I  am  not  the  proprie- 
tor in  fee.  That  is  an  accidental  circumstance.  The  tenantry  should  not  be  pun- 
ished for  that  accident,  and  therefore  I  make  them  the  allowances  as  I  do  on  my 
fee-simple  estate,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  tenantry,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of 
tiie  reversionary  interest.  I  will  not  be  afraid  to  appear  before  my  God  to  account 
for  that  conduct.  I  am  happy  to  be  in  a  condition  to  show  that  I  deal  with 
the  property  of  otben  precisely  as  I  do  with  my  own.  I  then  saw  James  Een- 
naghty  of  Baslien,  and  called  him  over.  I  asked  him  where  be  lived  ?  He  said 
Baslien.  'Whose  tenant  are  you?*  *  Mr.  Butler's.*  'Whose  tenant  were  youbefore?' 
'  I  was  the  Liberator's  tenant  and  his  uncle's  before  him,  until  the  lease  of  Inchiea 
and  Barlicon  run  out.'  '  How  long  were  your  family  living  under  ours  ?*  *  I  am  the 
fifth  generation  of  my  family  who  were  tenants  of  the  O'Connell's*.*  *  Were  the 
other  tenants  of  that  land  long  living  under  our  family  ?'  '  They  were,  and  most  of 
them  as  long  as  my  family  was.'  *  Have  you  a  good  house,  were  you  allowed  for  it, 
and  by  whom  ?'  '  I  have,  I  was  allowed  for  it  by  the  liberator.*  '  Did  he  allow 
forroads,&c.,  as  much  as  if  that  were  his  estate?*  'Hedid.'  'Was  he  ever  repaid?' 
'  No,  and  I  don't  know  he  ever  will.'  Mr.  Russell  then  asked — 'Are  you  a  tenant  of 
Mr.  O'Connell's  now  ?'  '  No,  but  Mr.  Maurice  gave  me  a  farm  for  my  son  last 
year  on  the  estate  as  being  the  son  of  an  old  follower.*  *  Where  do  you  live  ?*  'On 
Mr.  Butler's  land.'  We  then  got  into  my  carriage  and  drove  on. — Fennaghty 
followed  us.  I  asked  Russell  to  make  a  note  of  these  conversations ;  he  said  he 
would  not  forget  them"  (but  he  has  omitted  noting  one  of  them  in  his  letter). 
"  When  we  came  to  James  Sullivan's  (Martin's)  house  at  Inchies,  I  stopped  the 
carriage,  and  said,  this  is  the  first  house  on  the  farm,  of  which  Mr.  Foster  spoke 
as  having  being  held  under  Butler — let  us  speak  to  this  man.  I  called  out  James 
Martin.  I  asked  him  the  same  questions  I  asked  Fennaghty ;  be  made  the  same 
replies.  I  forther  asked  him  if  the  tenants  on  the  farm  were  not  in  arrear  when 
the  Liberator  got  possession  at  his  uncle's  death  ?  Answer — '  Yes ;  they  all  owed 
rent,  and  some  a  year's,  some  up  to  two  years',  except  James  Fennaghty  and  myself, 
and  the  arrears  were  forgiven  by  the  liberator.'  'Were  you  allowed  anytiiing  ?' 
'  Yes ;  he  gave  us  a  year's  rent  each  as  being  good  tenants ;  we  had  paid  up  our 
rent,  and  never  asked  or  expected  anything,  but  he  made  us  a  present  of  a  year's  rent 
out  of  his  own  pocket.'  *  Were  you  allowed  for  the  house  you  live  in  besides  ?  *  *  Yes ; 
I  got  a  year's  rent,  and  I  'd  have  got  more  if  I  wished  it.*  '  How  long  were  your 
fomily  living  under  ours  ? '  '  I  am  either  the  sixth  or  seventh  generation,  'f  '  Did  yon 
make  money  under  the  Liberator  ?'    '  I  made  money  under  both  his  uncle  and  him  ; 


*  As  to  this,  see  the  next  following  Appendix,  which  contains  a  history  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's  illustrious  pedigree, 
t  See  last  note. 
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I  made  100/.  while  I  was  his  tenant,  and  I  have  it  safe.' — Fennaghty  said  ako  that 
he  had  made  money  in  the  same  time.    Foster  asked  James  Martin,  *  how  many 
cows  have  yon  ?'    *  I  have  the  grass  of  six  cows*  (there  is  not  one  word  of  that  in 
Rnssell's  report) — '  but  it  keeps  eight  and  a  horse  well — ^bnt  I  have  divided  with 
my  son.*  Foster — '  Whose  house  is  that  (pointing  to  a  new  house  opposite  to  SqI- 
liyan  Martin's)  ?'    '  My  son's  widow  built  it.'    *  How  long  since ?'   *  It  is  not  quite 
finished.'  '  Is  it  built  in  Mr.  Butler's  time  ?'  'Yes.*  '  Is  it  not  a  better  house  than 
yours  ? '  '  It*s  a  newer  house,  but  mine  is  hr  better.'  '  Why,  the  new  house  is  higher  ? ' 
'No,  it  is  not,  and  it 's  not  so  roomy.'  Fennaghty  here  said  that  the  old  house  was 
much  better.    I  proposed  that  they  should  e-xamine  botii,  and  Russell  said  the  old 
house  was  evidently  larger  and  as  high  as  the  other,  and  asked  Martin  if  he  had 
good  furniture ;  he  said  he  had,  and  to  come  in  and  see.    They  dedined,  and  we 
drove  on  to  Alderagh.    They  asked  whose  farm  that  was  ?    I  said  my  father's, 
held  under  Mr.  Crump  Bland,  the  lease  his  own  life.    Foster,  seeing  tiie  old  houses 
of  Alderhagh  close  to  the  road,  proposed  to  examine.     I  said  they  were  some  of 
the  worst  houses  on  the  land,  being  old,  but  to  examine  them  by  all  means.  We 
got  down ;  they  went  into  the  house  of  Edward  Swiney,  a  tenant ;  asked  his  rent, 
he  told  them  21,  I8«.  7d,  a  gale  ;  how  many  cows  had  he  ?    Three.   They  exam- 
ined his  furniture  ;  the  house  is  long  and  pretty  good  ;  he  said  he  had  plenty  of 
potatoes;  lived  principally  on  potatoes  and  fish,  and  was  comfortable.  Hiey 
then  went  into  the  house  of  a  squatter  named  Reardon ;  Foster  gave  her  a 
to  tpeak  English.    She  told  them  her  husband  was  a  labourer ;  had  no  cow ;  never 
paid  rent  for  that  house,  had  no  land,  and  would  get  score  ground  for  workin^^ 
for  the  neighbours ;  had  been  told  that  she  was  to  pay  a  shilling  a  year  for  the 
house  in  future,  but  had  never  been  asked  for  it ;  was  living  there  these  many 
years.   They  went  into  another  cabin  which  was  wretched  enough.   Foster  was  in 
great  glee  and  very  witty  upon  a  cracked  iron  pot  (calling  it  the  biler)  but  was 
quite  silenced  when  the  poor  woman  who  was  in  the  house  said  that  she  was  a 
travelling  beggar,  and  that  one  of  the  neighbours  gave  her  the  use  of  the  house  as 
she  had  a  sick  child,  until  it  recovered ;  that  the  pot  was  given  her  by  a  neigh- 
bour, and  she  was  supported  by  their  charity.    They  then  went  into  Humphrey 
Donnelly's  house ;  a  small  old  house.     I  did  not  go  in  there  as  the  place  was 
crowded ;  but  understood  the  people  said  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of ;  that 
they  might  have  a  better  house  if  they  were  industrious ;  then  into  James  Sullivan 
Leigh's  house — a  large  house,  but  neglected^IIis  answers  were,  that  he  was  com- 
fortable.   I  asked  him  had  he  not  being  allowed  for  his  house  ?  he  said  he  had — 
a  gale's  rent  (2/.  3*.  lOrf).  I  find  on  referring  to  the  book,  that  I  allowed  him  10#. 
2d.  last  September  in  addition.    They  then  went  to  examine  some  houses  at  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  when  Fennaghty  came  up  and  said  they  were  on  Butler's 
land,  and  pointed  out  the  boundary.    We  then  drove  on.    I  pointed  out  to  them 
the  new  houses  of  Ardarah,  asked  would  they  examine  them  ?    Russell  said  it 
would  be  too  late,  and  that  he  would  make  a  note  that  they  were  good  and  com- 
fortable houses.    I  remarked  that  they  had  examined  the  worst  houses  on  the  farm , 
and  he  said  he  should  state  that.    I  pointed  out  the  houses  of  Lober,  along  the  old 
road,  and  said — '  there  are  the  tenants'  houses  of  this  farm.'    Russell  said  he  saw 
they  were  good. "    [I  beg  of  the  Association  to  recollect  that  Russell  hss  not  kept 
his  word  in  any  one  of  those  respects.]    "  I  showed  him  Mark  Duggan's  new  house, 
which  he  remarked  as  an  excellent  one."  [It  is  slated,  and  two  stories  high.]    "  I 
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told  him  whatlhaTe  stilted  in  my  letter  to  like  Timet  about  the  lots  at  Lober,  and 
said  that  the  houses  along  the  new  road  all  belonged  to  lot-holders.  They  exam- 
ined three  of  these  houses,  McCarthy's,  Connor's,  and  Peahen's ;  the  two  former 
were  not  ^ery  good,  the  latter  a  good  house.  I  pointed  out  the  bounds  of  each  lot 
to  them,  and  said  that  Feahon  had  bought  out  the  former  holder  of  his  lot.  They 
asked  one  of  the  people  in  the  house  what  Peahon  gave  for  it  ?  He  said  five  m- 
eaff  eawe.  I  remarked  that  Feahon  told  me  he  only  gave  three,  and  that  the  value 
of  an  iU'Calf  caw  at  the  time  was  about  six  pounds.  Mr.  Russell  remarked — ^why 
this  is  tenant  right.  *Yes,'saidI,  *  and  you  will  observe  that  this  man  is  only  a /d/- 
holder.'  Mahony  (the  pound  keeper)  was  present.  I  said,  here  is  another  lot- 
holder.  Mahony  said  he  was — that  he  had  a  lot  of  his  own,  and  had  bought  two 
others  from  the  former  holders,  that  he  paid  21,  16*.  for  the  three ;  that  he  had 
bought  another,  but  that  I  had  decided  that  the  daughter  of  the  seller  and  her  hus- 
band had  a  better  right  to  it,  as  he  had  so  much  land  before,  and  that  I  had  settled 
that  they  were  to  repay  him  the  purchase-money  by  instalments,  which  they  were 
doing;  I  think  Mr.  Russell  made,  notes  of  all  these  matters.  [If  he  did  he  has 
avoided  publishing  them.]  We  then  went  on  to  Farineerah,  which  Foster  was 
constantly  enquirin|f  for ;  we  got  out  of  ihe  carriage  and  went  to  some  of  the 
houses ;  Foster  pointed  to  the  first,  a  very  poor-looking  house ;  we  went  in ;  the 
owner  was  an  old  man,  named  Donoghue ;  he  said  he  got  the  house  and  garden 
rent-free  for  his  life,  from  the  the  Liberator  (long  life  to  him) — that  he  had  pota- 
toes enough,  and  got  help  from  his  daughters,  who  were  all  comfortably  married ; 
that  when  he  fortuned  them  off  he  asked  for  and  got  his  cabin  ;  they  then  went  to 
another  house,  a  labourer  of  Martin  Council's ;  they  did  not  stop  there,  but  went 
on  to  old  Paddy  Sullivan  and  his  son's  holding ;  the  son  showed  them  his  house  ; 
said  he  had  plenty  of  everything,  the  grass  of  two  cows,  plenty  of  potatoes  and  fish, 
and  a  good  '  camp  bed,'  &c.  Russell  asked  had  he  a  feather  bed  ?   '  No,'  said  he, 

*  good  straw  bed,  plenty  of  clean  bed-clothes.'  Russell  examined  the  bed.  Martin 
Connell  met  us  here  and  pointed  out  his  own  house ;  they  said  it  seemed  com- 
fortable,  that  tiiey  need  not  examine  it ;  they  asked  his  rent,  he  said  he  had  the 
grass  of  six  cows,  but  that  it  reared  eight — ^that  he  only  paid  eleven  pounds — that 
his  house  was  good,  but  that  he  would  soon  have  a  slate  house,  as  his  master  al- 
lowed lime,  slate,  and  timber,  to  whoever  wished  for  a  slate  house.    Foster  said, 

*  you  are  the  principal  tenant  here?'  *  No,'  said  he,  *  I  have  only  a  quarter  of  the 
land,  Gallivan's,  White's  and  M'Carthy's  have  the  rest.*  We  went  then  to  Darby 
Gallivan,  the  carpenter's  holding ;  they  went  into  his  father's  house  and  asked 
several  questions ;  there  were  tailors  at  work  ;  Foster  attempted  to  be  witty  on 
them  as  they  had  one  of  the  doors  off  the  hinges  and  laid  down  near  the  door-way 
for  a  shopboard ;  I  think  it  was  Russell  remarked  that  it  was  the  most  convenient 
one  they  could  have,  as  they  had  more  light  than  they  would  have  on  a  higher 
board.  I  said  that  it  was  invariably  the  custom  when  tailors  were  at  work  for 
the  people  to  take  down  the  door,  as  they  had  thus  better  light  and  shelter. — 
Darby  Gallivan  then  took  them  to  see  Aif  new  house,  an  excellent  slated  house  wii  h 
an  upper  story ;  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  it  finished,  he  said  the  weather  pre- 
vented his  finishing  it ;  it  was  covered  in  and  lofted ;  they  asked  how  much  he 
paid  for  it ;  he  replied  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  build  the  walls,  and  that  his 
master  gave  him  lime,  slate,  and  timber.  How  much  ?  asked  they.  *  Two  thousand 
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nx  hundred  of  slate,  and  tliree  ton  of  timber/  said  he, '  and  I  don't  knoirhov  mndt 
lune,  for  I  drew  what  I  wanted  from  Derrynane,  bnt  I  got  as  mnch  as  I  wanted 
of  each,  and  if  I  wanted  more  I  conld  get  it.*  '  Who  paid  the  tradesmen  ?'  makoA 
tiiey.  '  The  man  is  acarpenter  himself,'  said  I ;  *  the  alates  wereaeut  from  Deny- 
nane.'  They  asked  was  the  house  between  him  and  his  £ither? 'no*,  said  he, 'if  my 
frtther  wants  a  new  honse  he  would  get  it  ^  same  way  I  did.* 

We  then  came  on  towards  Derrynane  Beg.  Foster  once  or  twice  pointed  out 
honses  as  we  came  along  through  Lc^r  and  Arderagh  that  looked  old  and  not 
Tery  good.  I  always  offered  to  go  down  and  show  them,  but  RnaseU  aaid  that 
the  houses  looked  good  bnt  weather  beaten,  and  that  he  should  note  that  they 
appeared  comfortable.  He  (Russell)  asked  me  if  there  was  a  natumal  school  at 
WaterviUe  ?   I  said  no,  that  tiiere  was  at  Spountrane,  on  die  Marquis's  property. 

*  Was  there  oneat  Derrynane  Parish  ?'  *  No,  but  there  was  afree  acfaool  founded 
by  our  family,  and  that  the  master's  salary  was  paid  by  us.'  '  Did  we  intend  pot- 
ting it  under  the  national  board  ?'  I  said,  *  I  was  in  favour  of  so  doing,  bnt  that 
tiiere  were  difficulties  in  the  way — that  the  money  was  left  by  my  grand-uncle 
Gosnt  O'Connell,  and  by  my  grand-uncle  at  Derrynane,  to  found  the  adiodl ; 
and  that  there  were  some  legal  difficulties  as  I  understood,  as  the  board  did 
require  the  absolute  control  to  be  given  to  them — that  my  Cither  keepa  the 
school  in  repair  and  paid  the  greater  part  of  the  master's  salary ;  that  there  was 
also  a  difficulty  as  regarded  the  master  who  was  a  long  time  in  office,  and  a  Teiy 
worthy  and  competent  person,  as  the  board  did  require  that  a  master  of  their  train- 
hig  should  be  put  in  and  the  present  master  should  go  up  to  Dublin  to  be  trained, 
and  then  perhaps  would  not  get  back  his  sdiool,  which  would  be  an  injury  to  him , 
as  he  would  not  be  likdy  to  be  so  comfortable  elsewhere,  and  we  conld  not  do  an 
injustice  to  an  old  and  frdthful  servant ;  but  if  there  was  a  vacancy  that  I  thought 
we  should  put  it  under  the  board ;  that  the  school  was  well  attended  and  no  com- 
plaints of  the  master ;  that  Mr.  Hartop  was  about  building  a  school  on  hia 
property,  but  that  I  understood  he  had  also  an  objection  to  giving  up  the  control 
to  the  board.  Russell  asked '  where  was  the  free  school  ?'  '  Near  the  chapel,  you  will 
pass  it  on  your  way  to  Kenmare.'  *  On  whose  land  ?'  '  On  Ballycomhian,  a  frum 
of  my  father's,  held  under  Mr.  Hartop.'   *  Is  not  this  parish  very  populous  ? 

*  Not  particularly  so ;  you  see  most  of  the  population,  as  they  build  near  the  roads ; 
but  the  census  of  1841  gives,  I  think,  600  houses  to  this  parish,  which  reaches 
from  beyond  the  White  Strand  to  Waterville  Bridge,  over  twelve  or  fifteen  Iriah 
miles  in  length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  about  six,  and  that  does  not  show  a  Tery 
great  population  ;  it  is  dense ^  as  they  live  in  clusters,  but  not  very  great'  Fos- 
ter asked  if  the  people  grew  any  turnips  or  mangle  wurzel  ?  I  said  no— that 
they  thought  the  potatoe  a  more  profitable  crop,  as  they  were  skilful  in  the 
managing  thereof  and  knew  little  of  the  others ;  that  I  offered  them  seed,  and 
would  be  glad  to  instruct  them,  but  that  they  did  not  like  leaving  thdr  old  ways, 
and  it  would  take  time  to  effect  any  changes,  and  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  force 
anything  upon  them."  Notwithstanding  Foster's  statement  that  no  green  crops 
of  any  kind  are  grown  or  cultivated  at  Derrynane,  there  is  as  large  a  crop  of 
mangle  wurzel  and  turnips  on  the  Derrynane  demesne  as  on  any  demesne  at 
Munster.  *  Do  they  drain  well  .>'  *  Indeed  they  do,'  said  I,  '  after  thdr  own 
ikshion.**    I  remarked  to  them,  when  leaving  Gallivan's  house,  that  that  was  the 


*  That  is,  at  the  whiskey  bottle. 
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•first  built  under  my  direction,  as  I  was  not  long  in  charge  of  the  property.  We 
drore  on  to  Deirynane  Beg ;  on  the  way  through  Cahir-na-6eehy,  Russell  remarked 
a  new  house  near  the  road ;  I  told  him  that  the  other  houses  of  that  farm  were 
similar,  as  the  houses  were  rebuilt  within  the  last  three  years,  and  asked,  would 
he  like  to  see  them ;  he  said  he  should  make  a  note  of  the  houses  being  good. 
As  we  passed  Divine's  I  said  that  is  my  steward's  house.  They  asked  his  name ; 
I  told  them,  and  that  he  was  a  Tralee  man.  Foster  kept  constantly  saying — 
there's 'Derrynane  Beg!'  'No,'saidI;  'I  will  point  you  the  boundary  as  soon  as 
we  come  to  it,  but  you  are  a  long  way  yet  from  Derrynane  Beg.'  He  evidently 
did  not  know  where  he  was,  and  seemed  afraid  of  being  taken  too  far.  I  pointed 
to  the  boundary  when  we  came  to  it,  and  the  first  houses  as  we  approached  them. 
It  was  then  getting  dark ;  we  got  out  at  the  end  of  a  bohreen  leading  down  to 
Derrynane  Beg ;  I  said  the  best  houses  are  along  the  new  road  as  they  are 
new  houses  and  most  of  the  others  a  long  time  built  Russell  said  he  would  note 
that.  The  first  house  we  came  to  was  Batt  Brennan's ;  I  said  that  is  a  tenant's 
house — ^we  went  in — Old  Brennan  and  his  wife  were  within ;  it  was  milking  time, 
and  there  were  four  good  cows  in  the  house.  They  asked  Brennan  their  usual 
questions ;  examined  his  bed  and  furniture ;  Russell  said  this  man  is  very  com- 
ibrtable.'  '  Yes,'  said  I,  '  he  is  an  industrious  man—but  why  have  you  the  cows 
here,  Brennan  ?  Have  you  an  out-house  ?'  'I  have,'  said  he,  '  but  it  is  not  large 
enough.'  When  we  came  out  Paddy  Sullivan  (Puch),  who  was  with  us  as  in- 
terpreter, said'the  next  house  beyond  is  Mick  the  tailor's.  '  Is  it  as  good  as  this,' 
asked  RusselL  'Much  better,' said  Paddy.  <  WeU,' said  Russell,  <  I 'U  make  a  note 
of  it.'  *  You  wont  see  the  best  houses  this  way,'  said  Pftddy,  *  as  the  tenants  have  their 
houses  on  their  holdings ;  and  you  'U  only  see  the  lot-holders  here,  and  one  or  two 
old  tenants*  houses.  *  I  '11  note  that,'  said  Russell.  Foster  tried  to  get  mto  one  or 
two  cow-houses  and  out-houses  as  we  came  down ;  but  was  told  what  they  were 
and  desisted.  There  is  a  small  old  house  belonging  to  John  Sheehan.  '  Let  us 
examine  this  house,  there  is  a  light  in  it,'  said  Foster.  We  went  in — ^when  tiiey 
went  in  the  first  thing  they  saw  was  a  large  tub  of  meat,  just  salted.  '  What 's 
this  V  said  Russell.  <[My  pig,'  said  Sheehan.  *  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?' 
'  To  eat  it  to  be  sure/  was  the  answer.  '  Have  you  any  more  ?'  '  Two,  but  I  sold 
them.'  '  What  land  have  you  ?'  '  The  grass  of  a  cow.'  '  Is  this  the  cow,'  touch- 
ing a  very  fine  cow  which  was  being  milked.  '  It  is.'  '  What  rent  do  you  pay  ?' 
'  21,  29,  6<f.,  but  seldom  pay  anything,  for  I  have  a  son  every  day  in  the  work, 
and  the  master  has  to  pay  me.'  They  made  some  remarks  on  the  house.  Sheehan 
said  he  thought  it  good  enough.  That  he  might  have  a  better  if  he  liked.  (Sul- 
livan was  interpreting,  as  Sheehan  speaks  no  English).  Sheehan  then  said  to  me 
that  his  was  a  fine  cow,  but  he  thought  her  too  large,  and  that  he  would  exchange 
her  with  me  for  a  light,  young  cow — I  said,  that  he  had  time  enough  for  that,  that  I 
supposed  I  should  have  to  give  him  boot,  and  that  that  should  be  settled  first.  They 
then  went  into  the  house  of  a  lot-holder,  named  Kelly,  and  asked  his  wife  where 
he  was  ?  She  said  at  work  at  the  '  Big  house.'  '  What  rent  do  you  pay  ?'  *  No 
rent,  but  we  are  well  paid — ^for  my  husband  is  employed  *  every  day'  in  the  year.' 
They  left  that  at  once.  When  they  came  out  I  was  speaking  to  old  Daniel  Sul- 
livan. They  heard  me  call  him  '  Uncle  Dan,'  a  nick-name  given  him  by  the 
people,  and  asked  who  he  was  ?    He  said  an  old  tenant."    \£X  me  here  remark 
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that  Fofter  has  asserted  mj  father  kept  a  hnxter  shop  in  CahireiTeen.    Now,  mj 
poor  father  died  in  1 808,  thirty-six  years  ago.    It  is  time  tiiat  he  should  he  left 
to  rest  in  his  grave.  I  scorn  to  defend  him  from  the  aocnsations  made  by  Foatar 
— a  purer,  a  bettery.a  more  affectionate  or  charitable  spirit  was  never  embodied 
in  the  human  frame.   He  is  now  dead.    Foster  makes  him  a  fanxter  in  Cahii^ 
dveen.   He  died  in  1 808.   Now,  the  commencement  of  the  bvilding  of  Caliir- 
etveen  was  in  1818,  tea  years  snbseqaent  to  the  death  of  my  father.   See  what  a 
tmth-telling  gentleman  we  have  to  deal  with.*      I  asked  him  was  bis  house  &r 
off?  (it  was  by  this  time  very  dark) — ^he  said  close  by,  and  asked  would  the 
gentlemen  like  to  see  it  ?   They  asked  was  it  a  good  one  ?   It  is,  said  he,  and  a 
¥ery  good  one.   Russell  said  it  was  getting  too  late,  and  that  be  would  make  a 
note  of  it.   Foster  turned  into  Tim  Shea's  house ;  they  were  told  be  was  a  lot- 
bolder  ;  his  wife  said  they  paid  no  rent ;  that  he  was  always  in  &e  work — in 
charge  of  a  draught  bullock  and  cart,  and  earning  good  wages.   We  then  came 
down  the  road,  and  on  to  the  Abbey.   As  we  went  along,  I  asked  Russell  if  they 
bad  examined  any  other  properties  besides  my  father's ;  be  said  they  bad  been 
on  the  Marquis's,  on  Spotteswood*s,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald's. — '  Did  you  see  Cmmpe 
Bland's  ?'   *  Indeed  we  did,'  said  he, '  and  such  a  sight  I  hope  never  to  ace  again,' 
or  something  to  that  effect.    I  then  said  there  is  one  thing  to  beeaid  of  my 
fiither,  which  I  believe  no  other  landlord  in  Ireland  can  say ,  namely— that  since 
be  got  possession  of  his  paternal  property,  In  the  year  1800,  to  the  present  day, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  the  sale  of  a  distress  for  rent   *  Have  no 
cattle  been  distrained  7'  asked  he.  '  Yes,'  said  I,  *  but  no  sale.'  Hie  practice  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  is  to  use  the  '  pound,'  as  a  species  of  '  compulsory'  process. 
Tou  will  find  it  stated  in  Wiggins'  Montter  Misery  oflrdand.  It  has  grown  so 
much  into  a  habit  that  tenants  scarcely  believe  a  landlord  or  agent  is  in  earnest, 
unless  their  cattle  are  driven.    It  is  an  old,  almost  universal,  and  vicioos  prac- 
tical which  I  have  set  my  face  against,  and  I  hope  to  do  away  with  altogether. 
It  strikes  me  as  illegal,  said  he.   Why  simply  of  itself  it  would  be — but  there  are 
generally  arrears  due,  which  give  the  right  to  distrain,  and  it  is  used  as  I  tcli 
you.    I  referred  him  to  Wiggins'  book  for  details  of  the  practice,  and  then  said 
that  Twiss's  story  was  a  falsehood — that  he  alleged  he  was  staying  at  Butler's  at 
the  time,  and  that  Butler  was  ready  to  prove  that  there  was  no  such  distress 
at  any  time  as  that  Twiss  spoke  of— that  cattle  certainly  had  been  sometimes 
pounded  on  my  father's  property,  as  elsewhere ;  but  that  they  were  never  sold.f 
I  repeated  it  was  a  bad  practice,  and  that  I  discouraged  it,  and  hoped  to  do  away 
with  it.     When  we  arrived  at  the  Abbey,  Foster  called  for  his  car — the  man 
was  feeding  his  horses,  and  I  said  I  would  not  let  Mr.  Russell  go  until  I  gave 
him  some  documents,  and  I  asked  them  in ;  Russell  came  in  at  once ;  Foster 
hesitated,  but  came  in  at  last ;  I  showed  them  into  the  parlour,  ordered  wine  and 
lunch ;  Rnssell  took  some  wine,  and  sat  down  to  lunch ;  Foster  declined  any 
refreshment ;  I  gave  Russell  a  statement  of  the  number  of  lot-holders  (copy  of 


*  See  the  next  following  Appendix.    No.  14. 

t  Mr.  Twiss,  of  Cork,  has  written  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  The 
Times,  which  has  been  published  in  The  Cork  Constitution  newspaper  regard- 
ing this  statement^  proving  its  falsehood.   The  letter  will  be  found,  pott,  p.  693. 
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tliat  I  tent  my  fmtbel),  a  ttatement  of  his  college  and  fee-simple  ineome,  and 
tliat  from  leases  for  ever,  a  statement  of  the  sams  expended  on  agiicultaral  labonr 
at  Derrynane,  between  the  Ist  Norember,  1844,  and  Ist  November,  IB45,  and 
particularly  of  the  portion  paid  to  the  tenants  and  lot-holders  at  Denynane 
Beg.*  He  asked  how  many  men  are  employed  ?  I  said,  on  an  average,  fifty  at 
constant  labour;  that  is,  said  he,  say  for  300  days  in  the  year ;  for  every  work- 
ing day,  said  I ;  there  are  broken  days  and  days  on  which  the  weather  prevents 
work.  There  are  also  about  twenty  women  and  boys  constantly  employed.  They 
left  this  about  six  p.m.,  for  Sneem,  on  their  way  to  Killaroey.  Russell  appeared 
pleased  with  the  favourable  appearances  of  what  he  saw.  Foster  was  as  snlky 
as '  a  bear  with  a  sore  head/  and  is  as  thorough  a  specimen  of  a  Cockney  as  ever 
dipped  the  '  Queen's  English.'t  He  appeared  very  anxious  to  get  away  from 
this.  Russell  inclined  to  remain  so  as  to  get  as  much  information  as  possible* 
As  we  came  out,  we  met  Father  Patrick  0*Connell,  the  parish  priest.  I  intro- 
duced Russell  to  him,  and  he  was  about  entering  into  conversation,  when  Foster 
hurried  him  into  the  car,  and  Russell  had  only  time  to  say, '  I  am  sorry,  sir,  our 
interview  is  so  short.'  I  omitted^above  to  mention  that  at  Touhmeragh  something 
was  said  about  fishing.  I  called  one  of  the  Wiiites,  who  are  good  fishermen,  and 
asked  him  how  many  boats  are  there  belonging  to  this  fiirm  and  Coonacloueone  ; 
be  said  two,  that  sixteen  men  were  employed  on  each.  *  What  was  the  cost  V  '  The 
two  boats  cost  14/. he  was  then  calculating  the  price  of  the  nets.  I  said  that  the 


*  Mr.  0*CounelI  made  use  of  that  statement  in  a  previous  speech,  in  Concilia- 
tion Hall,  by  reading  his  son's  letter  containing  it.  It  stated  that  his  "  tenants" 
at  Derrynane  Beg  **  are  con\fortable,  because  they  pay  their  rents  in  labour  at 
Derrynane,  and  not  in  money.**  So  does  every  farmer's  wretched  labourer  in 
Ireland  "  pay  his  rent  in  labour,"  and  never  sees  the  colour  of  money,  but  exists 
on  the  potato  patch,  for  whicli  he  labours.  This  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which 
I  Iiave  said  his  tenants  live.  He  is  candid  by  mistake.  He  says  on  the  autliority  of 
that  letter — I  find  that  40Z.  actual  wages  for  labour  were  paid  to  them  over 
and  above  the  amount  credited  in  their  rents."  By  the  addenda  to  the  census 
of  Ireland  for  1841,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  this  parish  of  Derrynane  124 
inhabited  houses  and  two  building ;  this  is  tlie  parish  in  dispute,  of  which  lie  is 
the  landlord  or  middleman.  By  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  40/.  divided 
amongst  124  tenants  would  be  about  68.  6d.  a  year  each,  or  about  three  Juilf- 
pence  a  week  a  family!  Happy  tenantry  to  be  so  well  paid !  How  luxuriously 
his  labourers  must  live  on  three  halfpence  a  loeeh  over  and  above  the  produce  of 
tlicir  potato  patch,  for  which  they  give  their  labour  as  rent  I  Mr.  O'Connell 
only  wants  rope  enough,"  and  he  will  himself  prove  all  I  have  said  about  his 
wretched  tenantry. 

t  This  paragraph  has  greatly  amused  both  myself  and  friends.  I  do  not  know 
that  a  cockney  is  not  as  good  a  man  as  any  other  county  man.  But  it  does  so 
happen  that  I  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  educated  in  Yorkshire,  and  did  not  leave 
Yorkshire  till  I  was  twenty- one  years  of  age ;  and  though  I  liave  had  a  resi- 
dence in  London  seven  years,  I  have  lived  a  great  part  of  each  year  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  is  unfortunate.  His  perceptive  powers  and  estima- 
tion of  character  are  as  valueless  as  his  memory  Is  treacherous. 
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<Mt  was  generally  calculated  at  over  50/.  for  the  whole  appliHos,  nets,  boats,  rope 
kc.  *  Do  you  take  much  fifth  V  aald  Ruftsell ; '  we  gboerally  do,  but  the  fiahing  haa 
been  bad  these  two  years  back.  Salt  it  and  sell  some,  and  eat  the  rest.'  '  Do  yom 
have  much  of  it?*  'Plenty  generally.*  'The  people  everywhere  said  they  were  com- 
fortable, had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  if  they  wanted  anything  their  master 
would  give  it  to  them.  The  above  is  the  substance  of  what  took  place.  I  may 
have  omitted  some  trivial  matters,  but  the  '  bone  and  sinew*  is  prcaerred* 
Maurice  0*Connbll.    Derrynane  Abbey,  December  20th,  1845.** 

I  have  read  the  entire  of  this  letter  (hear).  Every  word  of  it  was  written  long 
before  Manrice  could  have  received  The  Times  report,  for  it  was  written  tbe  rciy 
day  that  the  commissioner's  letter  appeared  in  The  Times  in  London— so  that  so 
far  from  its  being  a  statement  to  meet  a  case,  Maurice  seemed  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  Russell  at  the  time,  and  Russell  ap]>eared  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with 
everything  he  had  seen  (hear,  hear).  I  have  now  done  with  them  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  there  is  not  a  single  charge  against  me  in  their  report  which  I  shall 
not  be  ready  to  meet  seriatim.  I  throw  myself  not  on  the  bitter  enmity  of  The 
Times,  but  on  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  people  of  Ireland  (cheers). 
I  heartily  rejoice  at  the  generons  manner  in  which  my  political  enemies  have 
behaved  towards  me  on  this  occasion.  It  has  made  me  a  grateful,  and  I  trust, 
a  better  man.  I  never  shall  allow  the  least  exasperation  to  exist  in  my  mind 
with  respect  to  any  course  that  may  be  hereafter  taken  by  my  political  oppo* 
jients,  and  the  generous  manner  in  which  they  have  behaved  towards  me  during 
-this  controversy,  shows  how  much  disposed  we  are  to  agree  with  each  other  if 
•we  are  only  let  alone  (cheers).  I  call  on  the  people  of  Ireland  to  see  the  gene- 
rosity, and  candour,  and  justice,  which  the  Orange  and  Conservative  party  have 
manifested  towards  me.  Let  it  go  through  the  country — ^let  every  peasant  repeat 
it  to  his  neighbour,  that  when  the  Saxon  vilified  and  calumniated  me,  the  Orange 
and  Conservative  press  of  Ireland  stood  by  me  and  vindicated  my  character,  as 
a  landlord,  although  they  dbliked  me  as  a  politician  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers^. 
'I  stand  here  the  first  person  who  introduced  improvements  at  the  landlord's 
expense,  in  a  great  district  of  this  country  (hear,  hear).  I  stand  here  the  person 
-who  was  principally  instrumental  in  changing  the  order  of  things  in  that  district 
-to  such  a  state  as  this— that  whereas  there  were  but  two  cars  in  the  entire  barony 
-when  I  commenced  my  improvements,  there  arc  now  1200  to  1500  cars  in  it. 
(hcnr,  hear).  I  stand  here  the  person  who  first  introduced  the  system  of  land- 
lords paying  for  the  improvements  of  houses.  I  began  that  practice  myself, 
and  I  continue  it  at  present  (cheers).  I  stand  here  also  the  refuge — I  am  not 
flattering  myself  too  much  when  I  say  so— of  the  poor  and  dbtressed,  because 
when  men  are  driven  by  other  landlords  from  their  property  they  find  a  refuge 
on  mine,  whenever  I  can  give  it  to  them  at  the  time  (hear,  hear).  I  have  upwards 
of  600  persons  paying  ipe  a  nominal  rent,  who  were  ejected  by  their  former 
landlords,  and  who  are  now  in  comparative  comfort— «11  of  them  having  food 
and  shelter.  I  stand  here  the  protector  of  those  600  persons,  and  for  this  I  am 
subjected  to  the  calumnies  of  every  man  who  can  traduce  me,  because  he  may 
have  the  use  of  the  public  press  for  that  purpose* (hear,  hear,  hear).  I  stand 
here  the  proud  advocate  of  the  poor  and  afflicted.  I  will  say  that  I  stand  here 
the  protector  of  the  poor— the  refuge  of  the  poor— the  support  of  those  who 
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would  ha?e  perbhed  bnt  for  my  timely  aid,  and  standing  here  in  this  position,  I 
leave  my  charaeter  to  my  country  and  my  conduct  to  my  God  (tremendoua 
cheers).  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  I  was  going  to  fasten  the  lie  more  closely 
upon  Foster  as  to  what  he  has  said  about  Derrynane  Beg,  but  I  care  not  for  him  ; 
he  is  self-convicted,  and  if  he  cannot  feel  it,  and  if  his  indorser  cannot  feel  it, 
what  is  the  use  of  human  language  as  applied  to  them  ?  Words  have  no  point 
for  those  whose  feelings  are  so  blunted  as  not  to  see  the  infomy  of  supporting  a 
man  convicted  by  his  own  oonfiession  of  having  propagated  a  deliberate  false- 
hood (hear,  hear).  But  I  thank  those  who  stood  by  me.  I  thanic  my  friend, 
Mr.  Butler,  though  we  differ  widely  in  politics,  and  alas!  too  widely  in  religion. 
I  thank  my  revered  pastor  who  came  from  a  distance  to  defend  me  (hear,  hear). 
What  kind  of  warfare  is  this  which  is  now  taking  place  between  the  English 
newspapers  and  the  people  of  Ireland?  An  investigation  into  the  transactions 
of  private  life,  an  inquiry  into  the  management  of  private  property,  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  private  dealings  l)etween  landlord  and  tenant  (hear,  hear).  I  do 
not  complain  of  this  investigation.  I  invite  them  to  inquire,  and  I  am  able  to 
stand  the  brunt  of  it.  Who  ever  heard  of  me  tuning  out  a  tenant,  (loud  cries 
of  no  one)  ?*  No,  I  never  ejected  my  tenants,  but  if  I  were  convicted  of  thai 
cruelty— if  1  were  convicted  of  having  driven  out  my  tenantry  to  perish  in  the 
fields  I  would  have  the  support  of  the  English  press,  as  those  landlords  had  wha 
were  in  the  habit  of  evicting  their  tenantry ;  but  I  felt  the  duty  which  property 
has  imposed  on  me— I  trust  that  I  have  discharged  it  properly — I  know  that  I 
have  done  so  with  the  conscientious  belief  that  I  was  acting  for  the  benefit  of 
my  tenantry,  and  consoling  myself  with  that  refiection,  I  sit  down,  not  triumph- 
ing over  others,  but  satisfied  that  in  what  I  have  done  I  have  acted  for  the  best. 

The  Liberator  resumed  his  seat  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
applause. 


*  See  following  Letter,  as  to  this. 


MR.  O'CONNELL'S  TREATMENT  OF  HIS  TENANTRY. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Titnei, 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Twiss  of  Cork,  and  was  published  in  the  Cork  Consti'' 
tution  of  Jan.  20th. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

No.  10,  Belgrave  Place,  Cork,  Jan.  13,  1840. 
Sir, — As  tho  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Twiss,  whose  name  has  been 
again  brought  forward  by  the  Messrs.  O'Connell,  and  who  is  still 
labouring  under  the  effects  of  very  serious  illness,  and  which  for  a 
time  endangered  his  life,  I  am  compelled,  however  unpleasant  it  is  to 
me,  to  appear  before  the  public  on  behalf  of  a  parent,  now  in  hia 
seventieth  year,  who  in  the  year  1802  filled  the  office  of  High  Sheriff 
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for  Kerry,  his  natire  county,  and  from  that  time  to  the  period  in  whioh 
he  [ceased  to  reside  there,  in  1821,  performed  the  relative  duties  ef 
magistrate  and  grand  juror.     Since  then  he  has  resided  in  the  conn* 
ties  of  Tipperary  and  Cork,  and  sustained  during  his  whole  life  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  universally  esteemed  and  respected ;  nor 
was  there  ever  the  least  attempt  to  impugn  his  character  nntil  Mr. 
0*Connell  and  his  son  Mr.  Maurice  0*Connel1,  in  their  usual  style, 
charged  him  with  heing  a  calumniator  and  conspirator,  hoping  thereby 
to  divert  the  public  attention  from  the  expo$^  by  your  Commiasioner 
of  the  wretched  state  of  his  (Mr.  O'C/s)  tenantry.    On  my  return 
from  Dublin,  where  I  had  been  detained  some  time  by  business,  I 
proceeded  on  Thursday  last  to  Waterville,  Mr.  Butler's  residence  fa 
distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles  from  this)  to  require  from  him 
what  was  his  object  in  introducing  my  father  s  name  in  the  following 
parenthesis  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  O'Connell  (^^brother-in-law  to  Robert 
Twiss")  as  it  appeared  to  the  public  by  this  remark  that  he  thereby 
implied  it  as  a  reflection  on  Mr.  Twiss,  there  being  no  necessity  for  it 
to  explain  who  Mr.  Atkins  was,  he  bemg,  as  Mr.  M.  O'Connell 
states,    a  sojourner  in  the  country  of  four  years'  standing,"  and  was 
well  known  to  the  O'Connells.     Mr.  Butler  at  once  replied,  in  the 
presence  of  his  son,  that  he  had  done  so  inadvertently,  without  due 
consideration,  and  that  now,  seeing  the  view  it  was  taken  in,  he  was 
very  sorry  for  having  written  it,  as  he  had  no  such  meaning  as 
that  attributed,  nor  would  he  do  anything  to  injure  Robert  Twiss. 
While  conversing  on  the  subject  he  admitted  having  had  a  personal- 
interview  with  Mr.  M.  O'Connell,  and  a  long  letter  from  Mr. 
0*Connell  before  he  wrote  his  letter,  from  which  I  conclude  it  was 
under  their  direction  my  father's  name  was  introduced.    I  then 
showed  Mr.  Butler  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  M.  O'Connell's 
letter — "  That  it  was  a  pure  calumny,  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Butler,  at  whose  house  Twiss  asserted  he  was  staying  at  the 
time,"  and  asked  Mr.  Butler  was  that  a  fact.    He  at  once  denied  it, 
and  said  he  never  authorized  Mr.  O'Connell  or  any  other  person  to 
make  such  a  statement,  nor  could  Mr.  M.  O'Connell  have  any  grounds 
for  doing  so,  except  from  a  letter  written  by  JMr.  Butler  to  Mr. 
Twiss,  29th  June,  1841,  in  reply  to  two  letters  of  my  father's  in 
trhicli  he  strongly  urged  Mr.  B.,  as  a  matter  of  common  justice,  to 
corroborate  his  statement  relative  to  the  distress  by  O'Connell,  in 
which  reply  Mr.  Butler  pleads  "  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to."    Even  this  reply  was  not  received  until  ofter 
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tie  nad  visited  Dablio,  and  commnnicated  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  but 
the  following  letters  will  set  the  matter  at  rest,  as  it  appears  by  them 
he  was  not  so  cautious  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Twiss's 
brother  on  the  subject  :— 

**  Tralec,  December  29,  1845. 

Mr  DEAB  James, — Having  seen  a  letter  of  yours  in  the  Tralee 
Chronicle  of  Saturday  last  to  Mr.  O'Connell — as  you  are  proverbial  for 
having  a  very  strong  memory,  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  recollect  what  I 
now  state  to  have  occurred  in  the  Court-house  here  during  an  assizes^ 
when  you  told  me  you  had  two  letters  from  my  brother,  Robert  Twisa^ 
who  was  annoyed  with  you  for  not  verifying  a  statement  made  by  the 
present  Judge  Jackson  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  was  member, 
in  which  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  gave  my  brother 
as  his  author.  You  said  you  could  not  do  so,  living  so  near  Derrynane^ 
and  the  intimacy  which  always  existed  between  you  and  every  member  of 
the  0*Connell  family.  I  said,  imder  the  circmnstances  you  mentioned,  he 
ought  not  to  be  displeased.  You  told  me  that  what  my  brother  stated  was 
true^  and  it  was  not  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  your  knowledge.  If 
your  letter  had  not  appeared,  I  should  not  make  this  communication, 
"  I  remain,  dear  James,  yours  faithfully, 
"  To  James  Butler,  Esq."  **  Fbakcis  Twiss." 


"  Tralee,  January  6th,  1846. 
Dear  James, — I  did  hope  I  should  have  got  an  answer  to  my  first 
letter  from  you,  in  which  I  have  been  disappointed,  and  trust  this  will  be 
more  fortunate,  and  that  I  will  receive  one  to  it,  particularly  as  both  may 
be  answered  in  one.  Should  you  not  do  so,  I  think  it  riglit  to  inform 
you  I  shall  send  copies  of  both  to  Robert  Twiss  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and 
have  no  doubt  on  my  mind  but  he  will  publish  them,  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  vile  calumnies  Mr.  0*C.  has  so  repeatedly  heaped  upon  him. 

I  remain,  dear  James,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Feancis  Twiss.'* 

"  To  James  Butler,  Esq.,  Waterville." 

Mr.  Butler  not  replying  to  those  letters,  especially  after  the  notice 
given  him,  clearly  shows  he  cannot  deny  Mr.  F.  Twias  s  statement. 

At  the  close  of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Butler  he  stated  that,  being 
on  intimate  terms  with  my  father  for  over  fifty  years,  and  from  what 
he  knew  of  him,  he  was  certain  he  was  not  capable  of  intentionally 
misstating myihiug  to  the  injury  of  an  individual,  and  that  he  (Butler) 
had  so  expressed  himself  to  the  priest  and  a  number  of  persons  he 
spoke  to  on  the  subject.    This,  coming  from  a  man  circumstanced  as 
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Mr.  Butler  is  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  and,  as  I  understand,  under  the 
strongest  personal  obligations  to  him,  will  exculpate  my  father  from 
the  Messrs.  O'Counell's  charge  of  Calunuiiator;  and  the  fact  that  he 
or  any  member  of  his  immediate  family  never  had,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  communication  with  Mr.  Foster,  must  free  him  from 
that  of  Conspirator.    Although  the  statement  made  by  Judge  Jack- 
son in  the  House  of  Commoas  on  my  father  s  authority  must  Lave 
made  Mr.  O'Connell  more  cautious  in  his  dealmgs  with  his  tenantry, 
still  the  following  facts  will  tuhtantially  corroborate  that  statement, 
and  render  Mr.  O'C.'s  claim  to  the  character  of  exemplary  landlord 
more  than  questionable. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Flaherty,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  held  the 
farm  of  Middle  Killoe  from  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  at  his  deatli  left  it  to 
his  relative,  Denis  Dooling,  to  whom  Mr.  O'Connell  executed  a  lease 
for  his  (Dooling's)  life,  dated  Sept.  7th,  1 840.  Dooling  died  in  a  few 
months  after,  in  July,  1841,  and  left  the  farm  to  his  son,  £dward 
Dooling,  who  held  it  undisturbed  until  March,  1843,  never  supposing 
that  any  landlord,  much  less  the  boasted  advocate  of ^fixity  of  tenure 
and  tenanti'  rights  would  take  advantage  of  such  a  casualty  as  so 
sudden  and  unexpected  a  termination  of  a  tenure,'  one  life  bong  always 
conudered  in  this  country  as  equivalent  to  2 1  years,  and  generally  men- 
tioned in  leases  one  life  or  21  years  concurrent,  but,  unfortunately  for 
Dooling,  not  so  in  this  instance.  Dooling  is  of  tliat  class  of  respect- 
able yeomen  that  any  landlord  would  be  anxious  to  have  as  tenant  on 
his  property,  being  under-agent  to,  and  a  large  landholder  under, 
Mr.  Staughton,  and  who,  except  Mr.  Butler,  had  the  only  crop  of 
turnips  I  saw  in  that  part  of  the  conntry,  and  intending  this  farm  for 
his  eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  about  20  years  of  age,  kept  it  in  his 
own  hands — therefore,  this  could  be  no  plea  of  alienation  or  sublet- 
ting ;  but  if  report  speak  truth,  Mr.  O'Connell,  having  borrowed  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  a  person  named  Murphy,  wanted  to  give 
him  this  farm  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  loan,  and  therefore 
required  Doolbg  to  give  it  up  without  any  legal  or  regular  notice. 
This  the  man  naturaUy  enough  refused,  and  because  he  dared  to  dis- 
obey the  order  of  the  Liberator^  hb  cattle  were  di$ti\»insd  and  pui 
into  the  pound  of  Cahirciveen  on  the  25th  of  Marek^  1843,  for  the  rent 
due  on  that  day^  and  it  was  by  the  intercession  of  Mrs.  O'Connell,  the 
wife  of  the  then  hotel-keeper,  the  relative  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  that  the  stock  were  liberated  until  the  sale  day;  but  Dooling, 
not  wishing  to  leave  himself  in  the  power  of  this  excdUnt  landlord^ 
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paid  liis  rent  on  the  firti  of  Aprils  1843,  and  thereby  freed  his  cattle 
firom  the  danger  of  being  sold  for  rent,  due  only  seven  days  previously. 
I  send  a  copy  of  Pooling's  pass-book  for  that  year,  taken  by  myself 
from  the  original,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Primrose,  the  agent  of 
Mr.  O'Connell :— 


£ 

s. 

d. 

September  29th,  1842  . 

.   a  gale  due 

.  14 

0 

0 

25th  March,  1843    .  . 

.    a  gale  due 

.  '  14 

0 

0 

£28 

0 

0 

January,  1843,  by  cash 

.  6 

0 

0 

.  5 

0 

0 

.  17 

0 

0 

£28 

0 

0 

J.  FaiMBosB,  April  Ist,  1843. 

Dooling,  continuing  to  hold  the  farm,  was  served  with  notice  to 
qnit  for  March  1844,  when,  finding  Mr.  0*Connell  determined  to 
dispossess  him,  and  exact  the  pound  of  flesh,  he  was  obliged  to  accept 
the  terms  Mr.  John  Mahoney  of  Cork,  his  butter  merchant,  who 
is  married  to  a  relative  of  Mr.  O'Connell's,  could  obtain  for  him — 
63/.,  in  lieu  of  all  his  improvements  and  right  of  a  way-going  crop ; 
whereas,  if  Dooling  had  got  what  any  other  landlord  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  and  ought  in  justice  to  have  given  him,  viz., — 
either  his  own  life  or  21  years,  he  would  have  got  considerably  more. 
He  is  convinced  that  even  this  he  would  not  have  got,  but  he 
threatened  to  put  the  entire  business  in  the  Conservative  papers. 
Here  we  have  a  tenant's  stock,  and  that  tenant  a  most  respectable 
person,  who  always  paid  his  rent  punctually,  distrained  and  tm- 
poundedy  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  his  rent  in  seven  days  after 
U  became  due,  John  Sullivan  of  Tarmans'  stock,  viz.,  three  cows,  an 
ass,  and  four  sheep,  were  distrained  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1845,  for  the 
sum  of  1/.  IBs.  4d.  for  rent  alleged  to  be  due  the  first  day  of  May^ 
1845.  He,  not  owmg  the  rent,  although  his  cattle  were  distrained, 
lodged  a  replevin  on  the  26th  of  May,  three  days  after  the  distress. 
Here  we  have  another  distress  made  23  days  after  Mr.  O'Coimell 
alleged  the  rent  was  due,  but  the  tenant,  denying  owing  any  rent, 
replevied.  Another  feature  in  this  case  is,  that  the  sum  claimed  was 
only  1/.  \%s.  4d.:  jet  three  cows^  an  asSy  and  four  sheep  vrete  taken. 
They  must  of  course  have  been  of  ^ve  times  the  value  of  the  rent 
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clumed,  therefore  it  was  oppresnte  in  the  extreme.  Besides  being 
exceuive^  U  teas  illegal,  as  Messrs.  O'Connell,  being  both  barristen^ 
must  have  known.  Michael  Kelly  of  Killoe,  some  time  since  having 
been  threatened  with  distress  for  the  sum  of  five  shillings  dae  for  rent^ 
although  he  had  a  load  of  potatoes  ready  to  take  to  Cahirciveen  to 
dispose  of,  and  promised  to  pay  when  he  sold  them,  was  refused  this 
indulgence  and  obliged  to  borrow  it  from  a  neighbour  (my  informant), 
to  prevent  the  distress.  Mr.  M.  O'Connell  prides  himself  on  his 
father  not  resorting  to  legal  measures  for  the  recovering  of  his  rent. 
Even  this  is  a  statement  which  they  must  know  is  quite  devoid  of 
trutk^  as  by  the  civil  bill  book  for  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Cahirci- 
vecn,  31  st  of  March,  1843,  there  were  no  less  than  six  ac/i'oiM  brought 
at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  against  tenants  for  rent,  and  the 
cases  proved  by  his  agent,  Mr.  Primrose.  Again,  at  the  last  March 
Sessions,  in  the  same  place,  there  were  two  actions  brought  at  his 
suit  against  tenants  for  rent,  and  the  cases  proved  by  John  Connell ; 
and,  further,  at  the  Killamey  Sessions,  20th  June,  1845,  there  were 
two  actions  against  tenants,  Mr.  Primrose,  his  agent,  bemg  witness, 
and  even  one  of  those  against  Timothy  Fogerty,  being  disputed,  vraa 
left  to  the  award  of  Keane  Mahony,  Esq.,  who  reduced  Mr.  0*Gon« 
nell's  demand  neariy  one-third ;  besides  a  number  of  other  cases  of 
older  dates.  So  much  for  the  Messrs.  0*Oonnells'  denial  of  oppressive 
conduct  towards  their  tenants,  and  resorting  to  legal  tribunals  for 
recovering  their  rents.  Bad  as  the  above  cases  are,  the  following  is 
worse,  with  which  I  became  accidentally  acquainted  on  the  day  I 
went  to  Mr.  Butler's,  being  my  only  visit  to  that  country,  and  it 
will  throw  additional  light  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  dealings  with  his 
tenantry.  John  Sullivan  (Dreen)  and  his  father,  now  deceased,  held 
the  farm  of  Cummands  South,  for  over  60  years,  np  to  last  May, 
when  he,  his  wife,  eight  children  and  decrepit  mother,  over  70  yeais 
of  age,  were  turned  out  without  a  house  to  go  to,  and  only  for  the 
humanity  of  a  respectable  tenant  on  an  adjoining  property  (who,  on 
the  circumstance  bemg  stated  to  him,  and  pitying  their  destitution, 
allowed  them  to  occupy  part  of  an  empty  house),  this  miserable 
family  of  eleven  persons  would  have  passed  the  night  near  some  roek, 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  month  of  May  last.  Sullivan  owed  no  arrear, 
having  paid  three  shillings,  the  balance  due  of  his  November  rent,  to 
John  Connell,  and  offered  to  pay  his  May  gale,  dne  that  day,  if 
allowed  to  keep  his  farm.  This  being  refused,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit,  and  all  the  remuneration  he  got  was  the  May  half-year's  rent^ 
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three  pounds  for  all  the  trouble^  expense,  and  labour  his  lather  and  he 
had  in  reclMming  this  wild  mountain ;  as,  when  the  ilEither  got  it 
from  the  nncle  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  there  was  not  half  an  acre  on  it  fit 
for  tillage ;  he  was  promised  to  be  paid  for  building  the  house  on  it 
— eveA  this  he  has  not  yet  got.  My  authority  for  this  is  Sullivan 
himself,  corroborated  by  Im  wife,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  respectable 
person,  under  circumstances  which  could  leave  no  doubt  of  theic 
veracity,  and  I  saw  their  wretched  old  mother,  an  outcast  from  the 
homo  she  lived  in  for  over  half  a  century,  availing  herself  of  the 
riielter  which  the  humanity  of  a  neighbour  had  afforded  her.  In  ad- 
dition to  those,  I  was  informed  of  the  summary  ejecting  from  their 
farms  of  Daniel  M'Qillicuddy  (or  Gow),  James  Dennehy,  of  Upper 
Tarmans,  and  others,  but  supposing  those  already  mentioned  sufficient, 
I  do  not  like  occupying  your  columns  with  them.  I  did  not  apply 
to  a  single  cottier  tenant  of  Mr.  O'Connell's,  being  unwilling,  as  a 
greater  part  hold  their  farms  as  tenants-at-will,  to  involve  them  with 
their  indulgent  landlord,  on  account  of  the  specimen  of  Sullivan  Gow, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Foster,  who,  having  told  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale, 
of  how  he  really  was  circumstanced,  was  afterwards  obliged  to  come 
forward  and  falsify  himself.  Satisfied  of  your  anxiety  to  do  justice 
to  Ireland,  and  vindicate  the  characters  of  the  caluminated,  I  will  not 
apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter. — I  remain,  Sir,  your  obliged 
and  obedient  servant,  Gboboe  Twiss. 

P.S. — I  send  you  the  certified  copy,  taken  from  the  public  records, 
of  John  Sullivan's  replevin,  and  of  the  Civil  Bill  actions  brought  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  against  his  tenants. 

George  Twiss. 


County  of  Kerry 
to  wit. 


John  Sullivan  of  Tarmons 
in  the  County  of  Kerry, 
farmer,  Plaintiff; 

Maurice  O'Connell,  of 
Berrynane  Abbey,  Emj.; 
John  O'Connell  of 
Carkan,  and  Michael 
Sullivan  of  Eighter- 
negh,  both  farmers, 
and  all  in  the  County 
of  Kerry,  Defendants. 


CERTIFIED  COPY. 

By  the  Assistant  Barrister  at  the  Sessions  for 
said  County. 

The  Defendants  are  hereby  required  personally 
to  be  and  appear  before  the  said  Assistant  Bar- 
rister at  Kenmare,  on  the  17th  day  of  June  next, 
to  answer  the  Plamtiff*s  bill  for  the  sum  of 
41. 12s.  6(/.,  sterling,  for  that  the  following  goods 
and  chattels,  to  wit,  three  Cows,  an  Ass,  and 
four  Sheep,  PlaintifiTs  property,  were  distrained 
on  the  23rd  day  of  May,  1845,  on  the  lands  of 
Tarmons,  in  the  said  division,  in  the  said  County^ 
by  the  Defendants  John,  and  Michael,  as  Bai- 
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lifb,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  Manrioe  0*Connell,  Esq^  for  the  sum  of 
IL  ISt.  4d.  sterling,  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  defendant  Maurice  O^Coa- 
nell,  Esq.,  aforesaid,  for  rent  of  said  lands  of  Tarmons,  due  and  owing  on 
the  1st  day  of  May,  1845 ;  and  the  said  John  Sulliyan  doth  not  owe  the 
said  rent  or  any  part  thereof  nor  is  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  due  to 
the  said  defendant  Maurice  0*Connell,  Esq.,  and  the  said  plaintiff  has 
sustained  damages  by  reason  of  such  distress  having  been  made.  The 
defendants  are  therefore  required  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  aboye 
stated,  or  in  de&ult  thereof,  the  said  assistant  barrister  will  proceed  as  to 
justice  shall  appertain. 

Dated  this  26th  day  of  May,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Forty-five.   Signed  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff. 

Copy.  MoRGAic  McSwEEiirsT,  Attorney. 

The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  a  replevin  process  'lodged  in  the  Peace 
oflioe,  Tralee,  Ck)unty  Kerry,  which  I  certify  this  9th  day  of  January, 
1846. 

Fkancis  McCabtht,  for  F.  Ceosbub, 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  County  Kerry. 


CAHIRCIVEEN  SESSIONS,  3l8T  March,  1843. 


Daniel  O'Connell  John  Primrose  proved  case, 

V.  S  Decreed  for  2Z.   5$,  OcL 

Michael  Kirby.  3^  ^d  occupation. 

Same  )  Same  proved  case. 

V.  >  91.  19f.  Od. 

Rickard  0*Counel],  }  like. 

Same  Same  proved  case. 

V.  \  W.   5s.  Od. 

Cornelius  Leary.  j  like. 

Same  Same  pro?ed  case. 

V.  \  Ql.   2s.  6d. 

John  Galvin.  }  like. 

Same  'i  Same  proved  ease. 

V.  >  2/.  10<i. 

Hiehl.  ConnelL  }  Uke. 

Same  ) 

V.  5  Nil. 

Mich.  Donoohoo.  J  like. 
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CAHIRCIVEEN  SESSIONS,  3l8T  Makch,  1845. 


M'Leary, 
Dan.  O'Connell, 

V. 

Hichl.  Connell. 
Same 

V. 

Same. 


rent. 


rent. 


John  Connell  proYed 
13/.  I5i.  Od. 


13/.  Od. 


KILLARNEY  SESSIONS,  20th  June,  1845. 


D.  H' Sweeny, 
P.  0*Connell ,  Esq.  M.P. 
r. 

Timy.  Fogerty. 
Same 

V. 

John  Criromeer. 


i 


rent 


John  Primroie. 

9/.  19«.  ed. 

subject  to  award  of  Keane 
ftlahony,  Esq. 


C/.  10*.  Od. 


Private  remark*  to  explain, — ''M*Sweeny"  over  the  plaintiff's  name  means 
his  attorney  in  the  case.  Use  and  occupation''  is  when  there  is  no  lease,  the 
tenant  holding  as  tenant-at-will.  Rent"  is  when  there  is  a  lease ;  so,  in  the 
aboye  list,  only  four  had  leases  and  six  had  not. 


Opinions  of  the  Irish  Press, 

In  reference  to  the  preceding  controversy  regarding  the  condition  of  Mf. 
0'Ck>nnell's  tenantry. 

(From  the  Kerry  Evening  Post^  January  7.) 

We  resume  this  curious  subject  with  the  long  and  elaborate  letter 
of  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  to  the  editor  of  The  Times  newspaper,  in 
which  he  enters  very  fully  into  detail  of  his  fathers  management  of 
his  property  or  properties ;  abuses — "  pretty  considerably  "  Messrs, 
Twiss  and  Atkins ;  offers  to  submit  the  whole  case  to  re-exambation, 
to  give  free  access  to  books  and  papers,  to  attend  the  enquiry 
himself ;  and,  anticipating  a  triumphant  contradiction  to  the  Com- 
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mi8sioncr*s  former  reporU,  calls  upon  the  editor,  as  an  lioncst  man, 
to  "  drive  the  convicted  calumniator  and  libeller"  from  his  estab- 
lishment, and  give  full  publication  to  the  vindication  of  his  father's 
character.    Upon  the  whole,  a  dashing,  free  spoken  letter,  written 
with  a  seeming  truthfuluess,  and  a  proper  son-like  anxiety  for  his 
father's  reputation.    A  son  always  looks  graceful  when  standing  up 
for  his  parent,  and  great  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  feelings 
•which  guide  his  pen  or  dictate  his  words  on  such  occasions ;  but,  ob, 
Maurice  !  Maurice !  !  don*t  bo  offended  with  us,  if  we  compare 
your  letter  to  The  Times,  to  Lord  John  Russell's  imlucky,  ill-timed 
declaration  about  the  Corn  Laws.    Could  Lord  Johnny  but  hare 
known,  when  he  was  making  this  new  bid  for  popularity,  that  a 
Queens  messenger  was  taking  a    first  class  ticket"  to  carry  him  as 
fast  as  rail  could  run,  to  Edinburgh,  thence  to  summon  his  lordship 
to  take  the  reins  of  Government  in  hand  again,  we  doubt  not  he 
would  as  soon  have  cut  off  his  little  finger  at  the  first  joint,  as  pub- 
lished his  aforesaid  free  trade  declaration*    So  in  like  manner,  could 
y<au,  Maurice,  have  divined  that  when  you  posted  your  letter  to  TAe 
Times,  the  T^mes  was  posting  to  you  a  new  hand,  fresh  from 
English  cleanliness  and  comfort,  to  put  your  positions  to  the  test 
— ^to  analyse,  with  curious  eye,  the  squalid  filth  of  Oughermong, 
Ardcara,  Tarmons,  and  last,  not  least,  of  the  redoubted  Derrynane 
Beg  ;  had  you  but  a  ghmpso  of  this  fact,  friend  Maurice,  we  do  not 
say  you  would  not  have  written  at  all ;  but,  this  we  do  say,  yon 
would  probably  have   qualified  your  statements  somewhat,  and 
lowered  your  tone  of  defiance  a  note  or  two.* 


*  To  my  mind,  it  is  ditficult  honou  rably  to  explain  the  rendering  of  that  letter  and 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell's  subsequent  conduct.  It  is  unnecessary  to  print  the  letter, 
as  all  its  statements  are  reiterated  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  speech — in  this  Appendix, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  refuted.  But  when  I  visited  Dcrrj'nane  with 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Conncll,  that  letter  had  been  potted  by  him  a  day  or  two  before, 
and  was  not  then  published,  and  of  course  I  could  know  nothing  about  it.  Bat 
bow  any  man  could  use  «uch  language  regarding  myself  fur  the  purpose  of 
publication,  and  with  the  knowleilge  that  he  had  done  this,  and  that  I  could  not 
know  of  it,  could  meet  me  civilly,  say  nothing  about  this  letter,  and  ask  me  into 
Derrynane  House  with  an  exhibition  of  courtesy,  shows  an  amount  of  duplicity 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Though  ignorant,  however,  of  the  letter,  I  was 
not  deceived  by  the  man.  I  had  a  thorough  distrust  of  him.  and  on  that  ground 
I  declined  his  proffered  hospitality,  or  in  any  way  having  any  communicatioo 
with  him,  beyond  what  was  absolutely  ncecMary  under  the  circumstances.  It  if 
my  belief  that  even  the  hospitality  was  a  trap,  and  that  had  1  accepted  it,  it  would 
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We  have  xead  with  attention  the  fresh  report  of  the  sccoad  Timsi 
CommissioDer — ^very  lengthy,  as  the  case  required — precise  as  to 
names,  minute,  truthlike,  and,  we  must  add,  apparently  dispaa- 
aionate  in  details ;  and  we  here  repeat,  what  local  knowledge  enables 
us  to  do,  that  while  we  feel  persuaded  of  its  correctness,  that  while 
it  corroborates  the  first  report,  it  also  tells  truly  the  state  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's  tenantry,  and  that  they  are  in  fact  not  better  or  much 
worse  than  those  of  the  estates  around  them.  If  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
his  adherents  were  content  to  take  their  share  of  bUme  for  the 
miserably  low  social  state  of  these  people — a  state  which  we  believe 
DO  effort  of  the  most  attentive  landlord  could  speedily  remedy,  a 
state  arising  from  deep-rooted  and  multifarious  evils,  which  neither 
grew  in  a  day,  nor  can  be  cured  iiv  a  day — ^if  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his 
defenders  would  honestly  own  this,  and  oh  !  if  he  would  apply  his 
vast  influence  to  the  discovery  of  real  remedies  for  such  a  state  of 
things,  then  might  better  days  in  earnest  be  hoped  for  Ireland  ;  but, 
no,  Mr.  O'Connell  has  been  ever  the  defamer  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland — the  destroyer  of  those  ties  which  united  them  to  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil.  He  has  brought  about  a  state  of  things  in 
this  country  which  subjects  any  man  who  would  seek  to  remove  the 
peasant's  darling  dung-heap"  from  his  threshold,  to  the  charge  of 
being  "  a  Conservative  oppressor,  or  a  Tory  tyrant and  while  he 
has  been  doing  this  to  others,  he  has  ever  ambitioned  the  reputation 
of the  best  of  landlords"  himself,  which  he  seems  to  have  obtained 
at  the  easy  rate  of  surrounding  himself  with  hordes  of  squatters," 
whose  condition,  when  looked  into,  exhibits  the  shocking  spectacle 
now  presented  to  the  public  in  the  reports  of  The  Timet  Commis- 
sioners, No.  1  and  2.  As  was  fit  on  the  present  occasion,  Com* 
missioner  No.  1  left  to  Commissioner  No.  2  to  make  his  own 
report  on  the  facts  wliich  came  under  his  knowledge,  and  confines 


have  been  used  as  an  aiignimcnt  against  mc.  Though  faint  with  exhaustion  and 
want  of  food,  as  it  was  then  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  had  breakfasted  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  preferred  telling  the  driver  to  pull  up  on  the  road  at 
the  first  cottage  out  of  Derrynanc  with  a  light  in  it,  and  to  ask  for  a  potato  for 
me,  to  having  it  said,  as  I  am  certain  it  would  have  been  in  Conciliation  Hall, — 
"  The  scoundrel !  he  ate  of  my  bread,  drank  my  wine,  partook  of  my  hospitality, 
and  abuses  me.  That's  Saxon  conduct  for  you !  *'  As  it  was,  the  paltry  glass  of 
wtee  which  Mr.  Russell  drank  was  duly  recorded ;  but  inasmuch  as  though  one 
of  us  did  partake  of  the  hospitality"  the  other  did  not,  no  point  could  be  made 
of  it. 
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himself  to  a  snminary  of  the  perfect  shower  of  abuse  and  vili6calaoii 
which  has  followed  him  ever  since  he  touched  the  Liberator's  re* 
putation  as  the  best  of  landlords,"  occasionally  introducing  aome 
graphic  touch  on  the  things  passing.  Nothing  can  be  richer  tham 
his  description  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan  backing  up"  tlie  Liberator 
against  a  whole  mass  of  misery,  squalor,  filth  and  wretchedness,  bj 
throwing  in  **  Didnt  he^  P<U  Sullivan^  give  6i.  a  perch  for  making 
that  roadf*  to  which  Pat's  ready  and  expected  reply  followed, 
be  mre  he  did^  your  honour,"  If  The  Timee  Commissioner  knew  as 
much  of  Mr.  O'Sulli van's  "honour"  as  we  do,  he  would  be  better 
able  to  estimate  his  independent  testimony.  This  is  the  man,  if  we 
mistake  not,  who  came  up  to  the  hustings,  some  eight  or  ten  years 
since,  pledged  to  vote  for  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  and  who  has  ever 
since  been  a  monument  of  the  power  of  the  Liberator's  cough;"  for 
that  honourable  friend  to  freedom  of  election,  sitting  in  the  booth, 
merely  gave  this  independent  voter  a  look!  cleared  his  throat 
slightly,  and  sent  him  down  after  having  voted  contrary  to  his  in- 
tention?, to  his  promise,  and  to  the  obligations  he  owed  to  his  best 
friend  who,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "  had  made  a  man  of  him." 
Ever  since  then  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  if  the  Liberator'* 
declared  that  Derrynane  Beg  was  an  improved  copy  of  the  Groves  of 
Blarney,  Mr.  O'Sullivan"  would  echo  with  him  with  *'  Not  a 
doubt  of  it,  your  honour." 

Not  the  least  effective  part  of  this  picture  \a  the  huntman  r 
a  dead  hand,  as  we  hear,  at  running  a  drag,"  and  who  led  the 
way  over  bog  and  moor  into  every  cabin,  alwa3rs  "  speaking  three  or 
four  words  of  Irish  in  an  under  tone.'*  According  to  the  Com- 
missioner's shrewd  guess,  these  meagre  words  must  have  been  "  nil 
bearlath**  (no  English),  being  the  Irish  way  of  expressing  **  Open 
Sesame ;"  and  no  doubt  this  civil  fellow  must  have  smoothed  the 
difficulties  of  these  *^  furriners"  in  getting  at  the  truth  amazingly  ; 
at  all  events  Mr.  M.  O'Connell's  word  of  promise  was  fulfil- 
led to  the  letter — he  gave  every  facility  to  the  proposed  exam- 
ination." 

The  poor  people  themselves  must  have  been  completely  puzzled, 
or  as  their  American  neighbours  say,  "  most  catawompously  obfua- 
ticated"  by  these  domiciliaiy  visits.  Veiy  probably  no  rumour  of 
the  "  wordy  war"  raging  between  "  The  Master"  and  The  Times 
Commissioner  ever  reached  their  ears,  and  therefore  no  wonder  that 
they  sometimes  should  fiiil  to  «  catch  the  cue  of  a  leading  question.- 
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How  naturally,  for  example,  the  following  comes  in  between  John 
Gonnell,"  the  Liberator's  driver — (where 's  the  great  O?) — and  one 
of  the  strong  fiumers"  of  the  district.  //'  says  the  farmer,  pay 
£25  a  year  far  the  yrase  of  eeven  catos^  and  get  nothing  hut  potatoee 
and  milk  all  the  year  round.*'  Here  Mr.  Connell  interposed,  and 
asked  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise,  Do  you  mean  to  eay^  Corny ^  that 
you  ttever  eai  heef  or  baeon  f"  The  stupid  ftllow  failed  to  catch  the 
hint,  for  he  replied,  Oh  I  ture  you  know  yaureelf,  John  Connelly 
that  I  ean't  kill  a  eow  or  a  pig  far  myielf-^that  aUgoee  to  the  rent." 
This  is  all  capital,  and,  as  we  said  before,  bears  the  ^mp  of  truth- 
fulness on  the  face  of  it.  Not  less  truth-like  is  the  incident  of  one 
of  these  fellows,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  making  what  is  called  a 
poor  mouth'*  the  day  before,  under  the  idea  that  the  enquiry  was 

directed  by  OovemmmUto  enquire  into  the  etate  of  the  potato  crop* 
— on  which  supposition  he  thought  it  dutiful  and  patriotic  to  tell  as 
many  lies  as  he  could  venture ;  but  finding  out  his  mistake,  and 
getting,  perhaps,  a  "  wigging  'from  the  driver^  for  his  unteaeonable 
complaints,  actually  took  a  walk  of  sixteen  miles  to  make  himself 
out  a  misrepresenter  of  facts"  before  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Trant." 
Poor,  poor  Paddy,  under  such  tutoring  and  influences  as  you  suffer 
it  is  only  wonderfiil  that  you  are  not  worse  morally  than  you  are — 
worse  socially  you  can  scarce  well  be  to  exist. 

We  shall  not  analyse  the  Commissioners'  reports  further ;  but 
dismiss  them  by  saying,  that  they  will  most  satisfactorily  inform 
the  English  public  on  a  point  on  which  they  generally  express  much 
curiosity — ^namely,  the  real  position  of  Mr.  O'Connell. — Hitherto, 
anything  like  the  faictt  of  the  case  has  been  set  down  as  Tory  pre- 
judice. The  humbug  description  of  Prince  Puckler  Mascaw — the 
no  less  humbug  title  of  ^*  Derrynane  Abbey" — ^the  kind  of  open- 
house  hospitality  occasionally  practised  (paid  by  other  rent*'  tlian 
Derrynane  Beg  produced)  by  O'Connell — ^all  this  combined  to  invest 
this  coarse  democrat  with  an  air  of  demi- feudal  pretension,  at  which 
old  people,  who  remembered  his  origin,  used  to  laugh  and  hold  their 
tongues  about  matters  which  the  Commissioner  has  rather  freely 
exposed.  Now,  however,  the  truth  is  spread  through  the  world  with- 
out disguise.  Mr.  O'Connell  has  about  1,200/.  per  annum,  estate — 
most  of  it,  we  believe,  fairly  purchased  by  his  respectable  and  pros- 
perous uncle — and  for  all  the  rest  of  his  property  he  is  a  middleman, 
holdmg  under  the  neighbouring  proprietors  by  various  tenures, 
chiefly  for  his  own  life.    There  is  nothing  discreditable  in  all  this— 
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the  real  discredit  lias  in  the  attempt  to  puff  hin  into  a  Coodal 
diiefluxi,  ei\joying  bis  long-descended  patrimonial  estates;  when  im 
&ct  he  is  a  niddleman  for  the  diief  pari  of  hia  ineome,  and  wiai  m 
mitkUmum/  We  must  lieie  return  to  Mr.  Manrioe  0'Coimair« 
letter,  and  observe,  that  the  grossest  cases     mmry  and  wietdMd* 
ness,  the  densest  popnktaon,  the  tendenej  to  ^  sqnattii^,''  ia  diieflj 
obserrable  on  tbose  knds  wbicb  Mr.  0*Connell,  drawii^  Uig» 
profit  from  them,  koUs  as  tsnant,  and,  we  might  almost  saj,  tmatao 
for  others.   Take  tbe  ease  of  Mi.  Hart<^'s  estate,  undM  wbom  lix» 
O'Connell  derives  from  the  land  a  rent  of  6771  per  annum.  Oa 
this  land  exist  6(K)  individuals,  Uable  to  increase  by  ''sqnaitiag^ 
without  limit.    On  Mr.  CConneli's  death  tbia  land  reverts  to  tbe 
possession  of  the  bead-landlord,  who  ibaa  beeomea  moraUj  no- 
countable  for  this  miserable  mass  of  hnnun  beiags!,  whose  oongie- 
gating  on  bis  property  be  bad  no  power  to  prevent*   Tbe  sama 
remark  applies  to  the  property  held  under  Mr.  Crumpe  Bfand* 
Should  Mr.  O'CounelTs  representative  apply  for  a  renewal  of  tbese 
leases,  what  answer  should  he  expect  ?    We  will  not  snggeat  this; 
but  we  will  observe,  that  if  Mr.  O'ConneU's  avm  hnUktTj  Mr.  James 
(XConnell,  were  tbe  landlord  in  such  case,  we  know  what  answer  he 
would  return  to  such  an  application. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell's  letter  which,  if 
unqualified  by  explanation,  would  speak  volumes  in  bis  father's 
fiiYOur.  Tj^"  he  says,  tA^e  is  tm  inditidual  hadly  homed  on  nsjr 
fathers  ptvperitf^  U  %$  hit  oftn  fault;  he  might  haiee  had  /tne^ 
timber^  and  sktte  for  the  aeking.^  This  sounds  generous — te 
generous  in  the  abstract;  but  to  a  tenantry  sunk  in  sudi  social 
degradation  as  Mr.  O'Connell's  are  represented  to  be,  such  an  ofPec 
is  like  telling  a  starving,  penniless  beggar  that  there  is  abundance  of 
beef  in  the  market.  If  Mr.  O'Connell — lording  it  over  these 
districts  in  a  state  of  nature,"  as  his  son  described—  were  the  really 
good  super-excellent  landlord  he  wishes  to  be  thought,  he  would  use 
bis  mighty  influence  beneficially,  by  creating  a  taste  for  comforts- 
he  would  take  the  lead  in  improvements — show  the  people  how  to 
make  themselves  comfortable ;  but  (and  gladly  would  we  say  other- 
wise if  we  could)  instead  of  performing  these  duties  of  his  station  as 
a  landlord,  his  life-long  employment  and  endeavour  has  been  to 
make  or  keep  the  Irish  poor  man  restless,  feverish,  and  discontented^ 
with  his  thoughts  diverted  from  bis  rags  to  Repeal — from  improTing 
bis  condition  by  industry,  to  expectmg  some  wild  eonvulsi<m  wbioh 
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b  to  make  him  a  man  at  once."  Until  the  mind  of  Ireland  it 
allowed  lest  from  unnatural  ezcitement,  it  is  Tain  to  expect  an  inn 
prorement  in  its  social  condition  through  the  only  coune  by  which 
fidlen  man  can  OTer  raise  himself  from  the  penalty  of  the  cnrse^ 
we  mean  patient  industry,  and  steady  energetic  labour. 

(From  The  Northern  Whig.) 

Mr.  O'Gonnsll  and  his  TsNAimtT.— As  Mr.  O'Oonndl 
declined  to  meet  the  challenge  of  The  Tkmee  Commissionei^ 
the  ktter  requested  that  the  Editor  of  The  Timee  would  send 
OTcr  some  gentleman  to  examine  the  state  of  the  tenants  on 
Mr.  O'Conneirs  estates^  and  note  the  facts  on  the  spot.  This 
has  been  done :  for  three  days,  the  Commissioner  and  the  other 
gentleman  went  over  Mr.  O'ConneLrs  property,  part  of  the  time 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell,  and  part,  also,  if  not  the 
wholcy  by  Mr.  O'Connell's  collector ;  and  we  publish  the  result  from 
The  Timee  recnved  last  night  The  tale  is  one  of  such  misery 
and  degradation  as  to  excite  mingled  fe^gs  of  compassion  and 
horror.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  O'Conuell  Tentured  to  raise 
discussion  upon  the  subject,  but  we  are  not  now  surprised  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  meet  the  Commissioner  s  challenge. 

(From  The  Dublin  Warder.) 

It  is  but  justice  to  The  Times  Commissioner  to  point  especial 
attention  to  the  letter  of  that  functionary,  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  Limerick  Chronicle^  as  well  as  to  the  report  of  the  gentleman 
despatched  from  the  office  of  The  Timee  for  the  purpose  of  testing  by 
ocular  inspection  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
Commissioner's  letter  with  respect  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  property  in 
Derrynane  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  this  corroborative  report  there 
is  a  minuteness  of  detail  and  a  circumstantial  fulness  of  narration 
indicative  of  precision  and  truth,  and  the  results  of  which,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  were  given  fairly  and  without  exaggeration  in  the  letters 
of  the  Commissioner,  and  all  which  go  to  proTC  the  prevalence  of 
squalor  and  destitution  in  their  most  repulsive  and  horrible  extremes 
in  the  average  condition  of  Mr.  O'Conndrs  tenantry.  The  report  is 
furnished  from  the  notes  of  the  gentiemen  despatched  by  The  Timee 
upon  Mr.  O'Connell's  declining  to  test  the  truth  of  the  Commisaionei^s 
statements  by  the  result  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  consisting  of 
gentiemen  to  be  appointed  by  mutual  consent^  aa  suggested  by  Mr*. 

z  z  2 
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Foster.    These  notes  were  taken  upon  the  spot,  and  in  the  presence 
among  others,  of  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell,  who  accompanied  theae 
gentlemen  {The  Times  Commissioner  and  reporter)  upon  their  tour 
of  inspection  from  cahin  to  cahin ;  and  we  are  hound  to  saj,  that  the 
detailed  account  of  the  scenes  of  filth  and  misery  which  he  there 
visited  transcends,  in  the  extremity  of  degradation  which  it  depicts, 
any  idea  which,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  peasantry 
of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Clare,  we  could  have  formed  respecting 
that  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  tenantry.    In  England,  we  have  little  donht 
the  effect  of  the  Commissioner's  revelations  will  be  to  ruin  whatever 
influence  Mr.  O'Connell  may  have  commanded  with  the  Liiberal 
party  there.    English  society,  throughout  all  its  grades  and  parties, 
is  permeated  by  a  strong  sense  of  right  and  by  habitual  independence 
of  judgment,  but  among  the  old  Popish  party  of  Ireland  of  whom 
O'Connell  is  the  t3rpe,  there  exists  no  such  thing  as  public  opinion. 
Convict  O'Connell  every  day  in  the  year  of  the  vilest  baseness 
and  barbarity  and  he  will  not  be  one  degree  less  the  idol  of  the 
besotted  and  miserable  people,  or  one  hour  nearer  the  end  of  his 
political  autocracy. 

(From  The  Belfast  Chronicle.) 

"The  Times"  Commissioner  and  Mr.  O'Connell. — We  have 
given  in  our  preceding  columns  the  reply  of  Mr.  O'Connell  to  the  late 
letter  of  The  Times  Commissioner,  and  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  gentleman 
deputed  to  accompany  him  on  his  second  visit  to  the  Kerry  property. 
We  leave  the  matter  now  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  to  form  such 
judgment  upon  it  as  they  may  see  fit ;  but  we  cannot  do  so  without 
expressing  it  as  our  opinion,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  has  completely 
failed  in  disproving  the  allegations  of  the  Commissioner.  On  one  or 
two  minor  points  he  makes  a  tolerably  good  defence,  but  on  the  great 
and  prominent  charge — ^that  a  large  proportion  of  his  tenantry  are  in 
A  wretchedly  pauperized  condition,  and  that  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  improve  their  circumstances,  he  contents  himself  with  launching 
out  into  a  torrent  of  abuse,  to  the  uproarious  deUght  of  his  subservient 
listeners  in  Conciliation-hall.  The  two  "  rival  Correspondents,"  as 
he  calls  Messrs.  Foster  and  Russell,  are  stigmatized  as  vagabonds,*' 
their  letters  as  calumnies  not  fit  to  throw  at  a  dog,"  aad  almost 
every  sentence  is  ornamented  with  the  graceful  epithets  of  "liar," 
"  slanderer,"  "  fellow,"  and  such  like  elegant  figures  of  speech.  There 
is  no  replying  to  arguments  of  this  nature,  but  they,  at  all  events. 
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serve  one  good  purpose,  namely,  to  show  how  deeply  Mr.  O'Connell 
has  been  stang  by  those  memorable  letters,  and  how  sorely  the  wound 
given  to  his  self-love  rankles  iu  his  breast. 

(From  The  Londonderry  Standard,) 

"The  Times"  Commissioner  and  Mr.  O'Connell. — We  sus- 
pect that  even  the  friends  of  Mr.  O'Connell  will  admit  that  it  would 
on  his  part,  have  been  an  act  of  wisdom,  had  he  passed  by  The  Titnes 
Commissioner  in  silent  civility.  The  truth  is,  it  did  not  suit  Mr. 
O'Connell's  policy  to  allow  the  Commissioner  to  pursue,  without 
molestation,  his  career  of  practical  amelioration  of  the  stato  of 
Ireland.  If  the  abuses  of  Irish  landlordism  were  effectually  removed, 
whether  by  means  of  Government  interference  or  through  the  agency 
of  public  opinion,  the  peasantry  would  become  tranquillized  and  con- 
tented, and  political  agitation  would  soon  lose  its  character  as  an 
article  of  profitable  speculation.  The  visit  of  The  Times'  Commis- 
sioner to  this  country  might  by  possibility,  have  had  some  indirect 
relation  to  a  prospective  plan  of  Government  arrangement  for 
effecting  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  sifre  to  bring  to  a  bearing 
upon  the  question  all  the  omnipotence  which  belongs  to  public 
opinion.  It  revealed  U  the  people  of  England  the  mysterious  secret 
of  Ireland's  discontent,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  national  history,, 
it  promised  a  practical  instead  of  a  merely  speculative  amendment  in 
the  essential  relationships  of  our  social  system.  The  gigantic  evib 
of  Ireland— the  absenteeism  of  its  landed  proprietors,  and  the  horribly 
abusive  management  to  which  that  absenteeism  is  immediately  con- 
ducive—  were  about  to  be  exposed  and  eradicated,  and  hence 
O'Connell  and  his  associates  were  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be 
literally  sent  upon  a  begging  pilgrimage  in  search  of  a  grievance. 
This  was  a  calamity  not  to  be  endured,  and,  consequently,  every 
engine  of  factious  malignity  was  sedulously  put  into  requisition  in 
order  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  Commissioner,  as  well  as  to 
defeat  the  objects  with  wliose  fulfilment  he  had  been  specially 
intrusted.  The  imputation  of  motives  so  base  to  men,  who  boast  of 
their  own  patriotic  transcendentalism,  and  who  are  anxious  to  go 
down  to  futurity  with  the  reputation  of  disinterested  sincerity,  may 
seem  to  be  uncharitable ;  but  the  conduct  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his 
party,  in  reference  to  the  present  question,  has  been  such  as  to  leave 
no  other  rational  construction  of  the  motives  by  which  they  have  been 
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covertly  actuated.  From  the  now  corroberated  ttatements  of  ne 
Times  Cominksioiier  there  can  be  no  doubt  aa  to  the  amount  of 
wretchedness  to  be  found  upon  Mr*  O'ConnelTs  own  estates  ;  and  this 
condemning  fact,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  mysteriously 
fierce  hatred  which  he  evinced  towards  the  Commissioner,  long  before 
the  latter  had  done  anything  personally  offensive  towards  himself— 
in  fsLCt^  when  he  was  exclusively  engaged  in  the  exposure  of  ariaio^ 
cratic  misrule— is  an  a  priori  demonstration  that  he  had,  on  his  own 
account,  something  serious  to  be  dreaded.  Tlie  labours  of  the  Com* 
missioner  were  certainly  calculated  to  give  to  Repeal  its  quietu9  by 
the  efiectual  removal  of  felt  grievances,  and  it  would  now  appear  that 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  anticipated  from  the  first  a  visit  of  inspectioa  to 
his  own  mountain  dens  of  popular  misery,  and  hence  instinotivv 
sympathy  drove  him  at  once  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  can  see  in 
negligent,  and  even  oppressive  landlordism,  only  one  of  the  diversified 
phases  of  that  social  beauty  by  which  the  British  constitution  is 
peculiaiy  illustrated.  Hence,  we  suppose,  the  premature  advocacy 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  by  the  Evening  Mail^  in  whose  political  creed  the 
landed  aristocracy  are  identified  with  royalty  itsdf  in  the  same  con* 
venient  category  of  impeccability.  The  sjrstem  of  society  at  large  is 
one  vast  concentration  of  humbug,  and  he  who  can  act  his  part  with 
most  adroitness  is  invariably  the  greatest  character  in  his  own  as  well 
as  in  the  world's  estimation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Count  OxensUem 
should  have  sent  his  son  to  travel,  preparatory  to  his  entering 
upon  public  life,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  seeing  ^  with  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  is  governed/' 

(From  the  Derry  Standard.) 

"The  Times"  Commissioner  and  the  Irish  Press. — We  had 
intended  this  day  to  notice  in  fitting  terms,  the  conduct  of  a  portion 
of  the  Irish  press,  which  absurdly  calls  itself  Conservative,  towiards 
The  Times  Commissioner,  togetlier  with  its  monstrous  advocacy  of 
Mr.  O'Connell 's  landlordism  ;  but  a  pressure  of  temporary  matter  has 
compelled  us  to  postpone,  for  a  few  days,  our  observations  on  thia 
subject.  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail  and  the  Evening  Packet  have,  in 
this  department  of  public  honesty,  earned  for  themselves  a  fame^ 
which  their  very  enemies  need  not  grudge  them,  and  from  our  own 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Repeal  Association  on  Monday  last^ 
it  will  be  tfcen,  that  we  have  now  to  add  the  JVettry  Telegraph  to 
his  list  of  Protestant  (!)  worthies,  who  have  enrolled  themsriveB 
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imdar  the  Uaaer  of  Mr.  O'ConndL  The  TeUg^rt^  it  will  be 
obeenred,  was  most  luboiiiflly  beptaiaed  aad  beqiettefed  oTer  with 
thanks  and  aoeasea,  and  moat  ooidialiy  do  wo  widli  its  oondaotoia 
joy  oi  all  their  newly  acqaiied  hononn^  which  hononia,  wo  fenrentl j 
hope  they  will  endeayonrto  ^  wear  me^y'' like  good  Christians  and 
mndProtestantaasthey  donbtless  are.  To  ordinary  Ckmseryatives, 
howem,  the  query  would  nalorally  suggest  itsdf — what  outrageons 
OTiT  had  tiiey  been  engaged  in,  which  had  thns  bronght  upon  them 
the  infliotion  of  qpecial  thanks  from  Daniel  CConndl  and  the  Repeal 
Aamiation. 

(From  the  Coleraine  Chronicle.') 

Oar  readers  are  liuniliar  with  the  reports  which,  for  some  months 
past.  The  Ti$ne8  Commissioner  has  becoi  laying  beforo  the  oountryi 
regarding  the  state  of  Ireland.  His  unmasking  of  the  Liberator  is 
unquestionably  not  the  least  of  his  achieyements.  Europe  and  the 
world  will  be  amazed  at  the  revdations  he  has  made.  Never  were 
tenantry  more  impoTorished,  more  wretched,  more  oppressed  or  rack- 
rented  ;  and  all  the  while  their  landlord  pretends  to  be  the  personi- 
fication of  freedom,  patriotism,  and  benevolence*  He  talked  and 
wrote  about  the  liberties  of  Ireland  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  ex- 
ercising a  heartless  tyranny,  and  degrading  to  the  lowest  condition  of 
serfdom  thousands  of  his  countrjrmen.  The  disclosures  that  have 
been  made  will  provoke  the  indignation  of  Europe  ;  and,  unless  he 
has  arrived  at  an  invincible  insensibility  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow 
men,  the  storm  of  censure  and  admonition  which  it  will  bring  may 
eoirect  his  conduct,  and  prevent  ignominious  results.  To  us  there 
is  nothing  more  revolting  than  hypocrisy,  especially  when  exhibited 
on  so  great  a  scale ;  and  if  it  bring  not  its  appropriate  punishment 
along  with  it,  the  moral  sense  of  the  country  must  be  extinct.  Will 
Irishmen  continue  to  impoverish  themselves  to  fill  the  coffers  of  Re- 
peal and  revolution  ?  Will  oratory,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its 
flowers  culled  from  St.  Giles  and  Billingsgate,  have  the  same 
thrilling  effect  upon  tlie  million  whom  it  has  duped  into  the  victims  of 
cupidity  and  ambition  ? 

(From  the  Drogheda  Conservative.) 

We  are  not  amongst  those  of  the  Irish  press  who,  through  notions 
of  jealousy,  behold  the  work  performed  by  The  Timet  which  should 
liave  long  since  been  effected  by  themselves,  and,  therefore,  wish  to 
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mar  the  operations  of  the  Commissioner.    How  stands  the  case  f 
Did  we,  or  any  other  Irish  journalist,  dare  to  expose  the  hard-heuted 
cruelty  and  grinding  oppresnon  of  tyrannical  landlords,  an  actioo 
for  libel  was  fortliwith  instituted,  and  ruin  or  retraction  became  ihb 
consequence.    Therefore,  we  look  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  as  im- 
mensely indebted  to  the  spirited  proprietors  of  The  T%fM$  for  sending 
over  their  Commissioner,  to  spread  abroad  on  the  wings  of  the  press 
the  praise  due  to  good  and  resident  landlords,  and  the  condenmation 
and  exposure  of  n^lectful  ones — and  nobly  has  he  performed  Jus 
duty.    We  have  heard  it  urged  that  the     Landlord  and  Tenant 
Commissioners'  Report"  was  quite  sufficient.    True,  but  this  report, 
from  its  voluminous  extent,  is  a  sealed  book  to  the  people.    But  the 
report  of     The  T%me$  Commissioner"  is  easy  of  attainment— each 
letter  comprehensive  in  itself,  and  discussed  with  interest  by  all 
classes  of  people  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant.    From  this  commission 
we  augur  the  happiest  results.    First,  it  will  reveal  to  absentee 
landlords  the  real  condition  of  their  tenantry.    Secondly,  it  will 
mitigate  the  cruelty  and  exaction  of  the  middlemen*    Thirdly,  it  will 
afford  the  English  people  a  condensed  view  of  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land— ^the  evils  under  which  she  suffers — her  advancement  in  agri- 
culture, science,  and  the  arts,  her  vast  resources  and  capabilities. 
Fourthly,  it  will  tend  to  call  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  immediate  legislation  for  her  amelioration. 

(From  the  Kerry  Evening  Post.) 

The  Special  Commission  at  Derrynane  Beg. — Our  cotempo- 
rary,  the  Chronicle,  has  given  us  on  his  last  broad  sheet  four  letters 
respecting  the  now  famous  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  O'Connell  as  a 
landlord ;  had  time  and  space  permitted  him  to  add  the  two  other 
letters,  wliich  occupy  a  full  monster  page  of  The  Times^  we  should 
have  had  before  us  at  one  glance  as  pretty  a  specimen  as  could  he 
selected  of  the  difficulty  of  coming  at  truth — Irish  truth — on  any- 
subject  where  party  or  prejudice  interfere ;  and  alas !  what  subject 
can  be  found  in  Ireland,  from  the  mangold- wurzel  crops"  (?)  on 
Mr.  O'Connell's  farms  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Christmas  charities 
to  the  beggars  of  Dublin,  with  which  party  will  not  meddle  for  its 
own  vile  purposes.  We  should  be  glad  to  give  an  opinion  on  this 
matter  as  honest  as  we  can  arrive  at,  and  yet,  no  doubt,  prejudice 
will  Qome  in  to  colour  it.  We  must  do  the  we  can,  premising 
that  until  this  "  Ugly  Commissioner"  ca\>u  bO  pry  into  the  pot  and 
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glass  window  statistics  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  "manor  and  hunting- 
ground"  in  Iveraghy  we  had  always  considered  the  latter  as  an  easy, 
indulgent,  if  not,  in  strictness  of  terms,  a  good  or  encouraging  land- 
lord. But  now  to  the  evidence  hefore  us.  The  first  letter  of  the 
series  is  a  short  growl  from  the  Liberator  himself :  abusive  it  is,  of 
course.  Abuse  of  any  one  who  crosses  his  path  is  become  too  much 
a  part  of  old  Dan's  nature  to  give  rise  to  a  remark  ;  but  from  the 
extra  quantum  of  attention  he  bestows  upon  Ths  Times  Commis- 
noner,  returning  to  him  again  and  again  after  he  had  done  with 
him"  for  ever,  we  opine  that  Daniel  feels  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 

take  the  fight  out "  of  this  Saxon  as  he  has  usually  found  it  with 
his  opponents.  There  is  but  one  noticeable  bit  of  this  letter,  where 
he  speaks  of  his  old  friend  the  Gutter  Commissioner  stealthily  pro- 
ceeding, with  another  whelp  of  the  old  mother  of  lies.  The  Timeey  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Derrynane  Abbey."  Now,  on  the  face  of  it, 
this  is  an  incorrect  statement.  Give  every  one  his  due,  even  I'he 
Timee  whelp  himself,"  he  has  gone  back  in  the  open  day,  like  a 
plucky  fellow  as  he  is,  to  re-open  his  commission.  He  has  gone  his 
rounds  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  himself,  and 
within  lash  of  the  very  huntsman's  whip  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  so 
notable  a  cure  for  babbling.  It  must  have  been  a  rich  scene  to  be- 
hold "the  Gutter  Commissioner"  looking  up  with  unparalleled 
audacity  in  Mr.  0*Connell*s  face,  while  he  desired  his  companion  to 
note  down,  by  the  "light  of  bogdeal  splinter,"  the  "no  bed" — the 
"  one  pot"  furniture !  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  tenantry.  We  should  like 
to  have  heard  the  triumphal  chuckle  with  which,  in  the  heart  of  Der- 
rynane Beg,  "  the  impudent  fellow"  demanded  to  be  shown  "  a  sin- 
gle hovel  with  a  glass  window,"  preparatory  to  his  reiterated  asser- 
tion that  "in  the  sixty-four  hovels  it  contains  there  was  not  a  single 
pane  of  glass."  All  this  was  done,  not  indeed  in  open  day,  but  in 
such  "  darkness  visible"  as  the  hovels  of  Derrynane  Beg  afibrded. 
No,  no,  Dan,  that  same  charge  of  yours  will  not  silence  the  Com- 
missioner nor  ruin  The  Times,  Whatever  objection  there  may  be  to 
this  proceeding  of  "  the  Commissioner,"  it  is  not  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  "  stealthiness."  Mr.  0*Conneirs  letter  ushers  in  one  from 
"my  friend  James  Butler,  a  rigid  Protestant  and  high  (?)  Conserva- 
tive." It  is  curious  to  remark,  how  amazingly  fond  Mr.  O'Connell  is 
of  bringing  forward  a  Protestant  witness  to  his  sundry  and  manifold 
virtues*    Poor  Tom  Steele's  spaniel-like  fidelity— >  the  thorough  de- 

edness  of  conviction  with  which  ho  lauds  and  applauds  the  a]| 
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Qnattemble  virhies  of  hit  patnm  and  diieftaiii  aie  well  known.  Ar 
be  it  from  xa  to  daas  Mr.  Batkr's  and  tho  ^  Bmd  Paeffientoi^a' 
testimonj  together.  Mir.  Butler  is  a  gentleman  who  is,  donbtlen^ 
as  independent  of  Mr.  0*Conndl's  inflnenee  as  any  lYeragfamaa  cn 
well  be,  and  we  haTO  no  doubt  in  coBonttal  matters  that  ho  is  BOp  Iwt 
it  is  no  libel  or  imputation  on  that  gentleman  to  say,  "that  he  lives 
on  the  wrong  side  of  Droumhill''  to  take  a  perfectly  unbiassed  poai- 
tion  as  respects  Mr.  0*Conn^.  And  th^  what  does  his  OTidsnoe 
amount  to  ?  A  general  statement  that  Mr.  O'Connell  is  ^  an  indnl- 
gent  landlord" — "a  hospitable  entertainer" — ^^^a  pleasant  oompn> 
nion."  In  all  this^  we  have  no  doubt,  he  speaks  the  simple  tnitb* 
We  haTe  heard  the  same  fix>m  Tarious  independent  soums ;  bat  we 
must  remark,  that  while  Mr.  Butler's  is  a  general  chacaeter,"  the 
Commissioner's  is  a  "particular  description^''  and  that  while  the 
fbrmer  gives  his  friendly  opinion,  formed  on  snoh  grounds  as  loi^ 
general  knowledge  afforded,  the  latter  descends  to  fiusts,  deriyed  fmm 
personal  observation,  real  or  pretended.  Above  all,  it  never  sbonld 
be  fotgotten  that  Mr.  Butler,  in  fonning  his  estimate  of  Mr.  O'CUm- 
ndl's  qualities  as  a  landlord,  measures  him  by  the  standard  of  othen 
about  him ;  while  the  Ck>mmi8sioner,  on  the  other  hand,  ooming  to 
judge  with  probably  as  much  bias  against,  as  Mr.  Butter  has  n  nn- 
tural  prejudice  in  fiftvour  of,  "  Dan/'  subjects  him  to  an  un&ir  com- 
parison, not  to  the  other  landlords  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  to  others  of  a  higher  class,  and  whose  duties  are  performed  in  a 
social  state  altogether  difierent.  And  this  we  are  disposed  to  think 
is  the  clue  to  the  flat  contiadictions  passmg  between  these  parties. 
Mr.  O'Connell  is  no  worse,  possibly  a  shade  better,  in  his  dealings  with 
his  tenantry  than  the  proprietors  around  him ;  his  tenantry  are  not  mora 
miserable  than  their  neighbours ;  but  neither  m  they  more  com* 
fortable ;  and  here  it  is  that  his  own  imprudent  boasts,  the  balderdash 
defence  of  his  son  Maurice,  the  lick-spittie  lies  of  an  i^iotheoaiy 
named  Fitzgerald,"  and  of  Mr.  Edwaid  Carrol,  who  found  in  tlw 
Month  of  May,  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  land,  mangold- wunel  and  Swe- 
dish turnips  which  would  do  credit  to  the  National  Modd  Farm, 
or  a  London  market  gardener!"  all  encouraged  by  Mr.  Maurice 
O'Connell :  this  same  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  bong  foroed  to  con- 
fess that  there  never  were  either  mangold  wurzel  or  turnips  grown 
on  his  father's  estate."  These  are  the  fabrications,  the  puffings,  the 
flounderings  which,  when  subjected  to  the  severe  and  unfriendly  in- 
vestigation of  a  clever,  persevering  and    ugly  customei^'  like 
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Timei  «geii»  have  now  uriyed  st  a  naoli  whidi  may  wdl  make 
Mr.  0*CoBiieU  eixdaim— If  flattmn  and  fbbliih  friends  had  held 
their  tongueB  and  kepi  their  pens  out  ni  ink,  I  might  have  kept  a 
tolerable  diaraoter  aa  a  ^landbrd  still.  We  must  reserve  for 
another  publication  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Maurioe  O'ConndTs  letter, 
which  bis  father  was  sure  The  Timei  would  not  printy  which,  how- 
OTer,  The  Timet  did  print,  and  which,  with  the  two  letters  from  the 
Commissioner  and  his  oompanion,  will  furnish  ample  matter  for 
another  notiee. 

Opinions  of  the  English  Press. 

(From  the  Newcastle  JoumdL) 

^  Thb  Times"  Commissioner.— In  the  social  economy  of  Ireland, 
as  in  the  tales  of  its  noTelists,  from  the  pure  page  and  instruotive 
lessons  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  to  the  light,  humorous,  and  dashing 
scenes  of  Harry  Lorrequer,  there  is  no  diaracter  painted  in  such  dark 
oolours,  no  creature  described  in  such  hateftil  tains,  as  the  rack- 
rentmg,  upstart,  and  bkwted  Middlem/on*  LodRhrough  Baynim's 
gloomy  pictures  of  rapine,  whitebo3rism,  and  murder,  or  linger  over 
Griffin's  sad  and  sweet  tales,  or,  with  Carleton,  (as  he  was,  not  as 
he  is),  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  Irishman's  heart,  and  hold  con- 
verse with  him  at  vrake  or  wedding,  at  (air  or  faction  fight,  by  his 
own  firedde,  heroicaUy  devoting  himself  to  labour  for  the  vndow 
and  the  orphans,  or  in  some  dark  den  planning  deeds  of  blood,  and 
in  some  part  of  one  and  all  these  varying  phases  of  Irish  life,  you 
vnll  meet  with  the  repulsive  figure  and  swollen  features  of  the  mid- 
dleman. If  there  be  anything  of  peculiar  heartlessness  to  be  done— 
any  broken-hearted  fiither  of  a  family  to  be  flung  out  of  house  and 
home — any  son  s  vengeful  arm  to  be  provoked,  you  will  be  sure  to 
encounter  the  cunning  leer  and  loathsome  carcase  of  the  middleman. 
And  truly  those  best  acquainted  with  Ireland  are,  and  have  been, 
the  first  to  reoogniae  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  thus  presented ;  for, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  coimection  with  the  working  of  the  social  ma- 
chine in  that  country  better  established  than  another,  it  is  this,  that 
middlemen  have  been  the  bane  and  curse  of  Ireland.  Standing  between 
the  owner  and  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  they  c}ieated  the  one  and  op* 
pressed  the  other,  and  kept  both  at  enmity  with,  or  in  ignorance  of, 
each  other.  Such  was  the  character,  such  the  conduct  of  the  mid- 
dleman. And  here  let  us  pause ;  for,  who  three  months  ago  could 
have  supposed,  that  with  all  his  other  blemishes,  filings,  and  ofiences^ 
the  great  Repeal  chief  should  have  turned  out  to  be  one  of  that  rhon 
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and  nothing  less.    The  British  empire  owes  the  discoTeny,  or  ratfaer 
the  promulgation  of  that  important  fact,  to  The  Timei  Commissioiier, 
and,  undouhtedly,  it  will  help  us  much  to  a  pn^Mr  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Daniel  0*Coimell's  real  character  to  know  that  we  are  deafing 
with  a  huge,  overgrown  middleman,  who  has  as  miserable  and  pau- 
perized a  set  of  under-tenants  as  any  grinding  land-jobber  that  ewer 
provoked  the  novelist's  pen,  or  tho  assassin's  pistol.  Strenuoualj 
did  ho  and  his  sons  lahour  to  lessen  the  damning  weight  of  the 
facts  so  industriously  collected,  and  so  fairly  rehited  by  The  Tima 
Commissioner ;  but,  as  truth  was  not  to  be  gainsayed  hy  abuse,  or 
put  down  by  bullying  and  falsehood,  the  more  the  O'Connell  brood 
shouted  and  vituperated,  the  clearer  and  the  more  convincing  be- 
came the  statements  of  the  Commissioner,  supported  and  confirmed 
as  they  subsequently  have  been,  by  a  special  reporter,  deputed  to 
the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  with  hb  own  eyes,  the  state 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  tenantry.    But  it  suffices  for  us  to  know  that 
ho  is  a  middleman  to  be  assured  that  his  tenants  are  as  vmtched  and 
as  badly  off  as  thi^gentlemen  from  The  Times  office  found  them. 

(From  the  Sheffield  Mercury.) 

The  Times"  Commissioner. — Mr.  O'Connell  has  got  himself  into 
an  awkward  quarrel  with  a  gentleman  who  is  pretty  well  known 
to  newspaper  readers  as  The  Times  Commissioner."  The  latter 
is  a  writer  of  considerable  force  and  clearness,  and  if  he  fall  into 
some  minor  errors  in  describing  the  people  and  the  places  he  visits  for 
tho  first  time,  he  will  only  do  just  what  every  traveller  has  done, 
however  honest  his  intentions.  The  Commissioner"  has  visited 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  make  personal  observations  on  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  people.  He  was  in  Wales  during  the  Re- 
becca riots— in  Scotland  more  recently,  whence  he  sent  some  not 
very  flattering  descriptions  of  the  Highland  cotters,  and  he  is  now 
pursuing  his  vocation"  in  the  Green  Isle.  The  descriptions  of  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  of  the  poor  in  the  agricultural  parts  of  Ire- 
land are  most  vivid.  These  are  to  the  mind's  eye  cabinet  pictures 
of  wretchedness;  and  there  is  a  truthfulness  about  them  that  renders 
them  almost  appalling  to  look  upon.  In  one  thing  at  least  fact  is 
more  strange  than  fiction,"  and  that  is  in  the  chronicles  of  humau 
wretchedness  in  Ireland.  Well,  "  our  Commissioner" — as  The  Times 
designates  the  gentleman  in  question — visited  the  estates  of  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Connell  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derrynane,  and 
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doecribed  what  he  found  there.  The  descriptions  wonld  not  be  the 
less  foioible  because  the  conduct  of  Mr.  O'Connell  at  home  was  the 
reverse  of  his  pretensions  wh6n  discoursing  upon  the  finest  peasantry 
in  the  world.  In  Derr3mane  where  they  boast  about  the  comfortable 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  at  which  pUce  he  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect much,  the  condition  of  the  people  was  one  scene  of  squalor  and 
wretchedness,  and  there  was  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  any  cabin  in  the 
whole  parish.  In  short  he  had  not  seen,  in  the  same  extent  of  popu- 
lation, so  much  physical  degradation  in  all  Ireland  as  he  found  on 
the  estates  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  What  he  saw  he  described,  and 
The  Timet  gave  publicity  to  his  communication.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  act  of  moral  courage,  in  a  country  where  Dan  plays  the 
despot  more  than  any  absolute  monarch  in  Europe,  brought  upon 

our  Commissioner*'  the  whole  pack  of  repeal  beagles,  with  Daniel 
at  their  head.    The  neatest  epithet  that  they  could  inyent  was 

liar/'  and  with  this  he  was  pelted  on  all  sides  so  fiercely  that  he 
must  either  proceed  to  exculpate  himself  or  stand  convicted  of  the 
most  shameless  mendacity.  It  would  appear  that  not  only  as  a 
landlord  was  Mr.  O'Connell  below  the  average  of  Irish  landlords, 
but  in  other  respects  his  conduct  squared  very  oddly  vnih  his  public 
life.  He  delights  to  vilify  that  class  of  whom  he  is  himself  an  inferior 
sample,  look  at  him  in  whatever  light  you  will.  He  denounces 
wholesale  that  he  may  not  be  suspected.  He  is  in  society  what  a 
king's  evidence — so  called—  is  in  a  gang  of  thieves,  but  he  stands  a 
fair  chance  of  having  his  heartless  hypocrisy  and  his  moral  deformity 
exposed.  For  years  has  Mr.  O'Connell  denounced  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  and  when  examined  he  is  one  of  the  worst  of  bad  landlords. 
For  years  he  has  denounced  the  middleman,  and  the  subletting  sys- 
tem. He  is  himself  a  middleman,  and  sublets  to  such  a  frightful 
extent,  that  the  poor  wretches  on  his  estates  pay  him  three  times  the 
rent  for  their  patches  that  he  pays  the  proprietor.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  land,  the  cabins,  and  the  poor  people,  are  alike  wretched. 
Perhaps  our  Commissioner^  was  surprised  at  this,  but  he  had  no 
right  to  be  so.  There  are  no  oppressors  equal  to  your  pretenders  to 
liberalism,  no  knaves  so  thoroughly  incurable  as  your  patriotic  knaves, 
who  are  for  the  good  of  the  people.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but 
this  is  the  rule,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  is  a  disgusting  illustration  of 
it.  As  we  stated,  ^^our  Commissioner"  was  placed  between  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  He  must  cast  back  again  the  imputation  flung 
at  him  by  all  the  cringing  knaves  who  live  upon  the  rent,  or  he 
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must  oome  home  bianded  as  a  ^  liai^  of  the  first  ma^itade.  Ho 
set  about  tho  matter  like  a  man  who  had  tmth  on  his  aide.  Ho 
proposed  to  appoint  nx  gentlemen,  who  ahooldy  with  mx  of  Mr. 
O'Connell'a  friends,  walk  OTor  the  estates^  and  he  woald  abide  hj 
ibek  award.    Mr.  O'Conndl  skulked  from  the  investigatioii,  nod 
raterated  his  charge  of  ^  liar."    ^  Our  GommissionQi^  aabseqaentlf 
SQggested  that  Tke  Timet  shonld  send  down  a  gsntlsman  to  go  orar 
the  estates  leased  and  sablet  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  report  theieoiu 
The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  parties  were  three  days  ioTes- 
iigating  the  fiusts  stated  in  Ths  Tinm^  and  as  flatly  oontradiefted  by 
Mr.  O'ConneiL    One  day  they  were  aooompanied  by  one  of  Mr. 
0*Connell's  fnoids,  another  by  Mr.  0*Connell's  baBiib,  and  on  « 
third  by  Mr.  (yCooneirs  son — Mr.  Maurice  CConndl,  and  his 
huntsman.    The  mass  of  OTidence  there  brought  together,  and  pub- 
lished in  Tke  Tiatee  of  Thursday  kst,  more  than  establishea  the 
statements  previously  Tonehed  tor,  and  raises  Mr.  O'Connell  to  the 
dignity  of  being  one  of  the  most  heartless  of  oppressors  of  tho  pooi^ 
and  one  of  the  vilest  of  impostofs  the  world  oYer  saw. 
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MR.  O'CONNELL'S  ILLUSTRIOUS  PEDIGREE.— ADDRESSED  TO 
MR.  O'CONNELL. 

{From  a  Letter  signed  *'M.  Burke;'  addressed  to  Mr.  (/CoimeU,  tmd 
published  m  The  Times  of  May  26,  1836.) 

The  English  think  that  you  ore  descended  from  some  noble  and 
ancient  Irish  family ;  nor  do  they  dream  that  your  name,  instead  of 
being  0*ConneIl,  is  simply  Connell,  and  that  you  are  the  son  of  one 
of  the  beautifal  peasantry."*** 

How  was  Denynane  Abbey  got  ?  How  was  all  the  rest  of  the 
property  acquired  ?  Was  it  not  got  by  exhibiting  for  sale  spade- 
trees,  quarters  of  soap,  penny  candles,  salt-herrings,  pipes,  and  half- 
penny worths  of  tobacco,  which  your  noble  ancestors  kept  in  their 
hucksters  shops."  The  writer  then  states  that  bog  deal  lights  were 
held  out  on  the  coast  to  cause  the  wreck  of  Teasels,  and  that  the 
Connells  were    the  sole  purchasers  of  the  plunder." 
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GENEALOGY  OF  DANIEL  0*CONN£LL,  ESQ.  OF  DERRYNANE.^ 
(JVom  T%e  T6me9,  ilm.  22, 1839.) 

TO  THE  SDITO&  OF  "  THE  TIMSS/' 

Sir, — One  of  those  Billingsgate  philippics  of  Mr.  O'Connell  against 
Lord  Oxmantown,  quite  in  the  style  of  that  learned  gentleman,  hay* 
ing  appeared  in  Tki  Time$  of  the  18th  inst.,  it  appears  surprising 
that  Mr*  O'Connell  should  continue  the  hardihood  of  casting  puUicly 
in  the  teeth  of  his  opponents  thoae  detractions  upon  "which  he  is  him- 
self so  TulnemUe.  He  has  heen  heard  to  uphraid  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  age  and  dandyism :  Sif 
Francis  is  the  younger  man  of  the  two,  and  no  dandy.  Sir  Francis 
has  all  his  life  heen  used  to  the  offices  of  a  fashionahle  tailor,  and  has 
always  dressed  himself  as  a  plain  countiy  gentleman ;  not  so  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Connell,  for  when  he  first  came  to  London  as  a  Catholic 
dd^te,  his  appearance,  as  far  as  dress  and  figure  went,  was  like  that 
of  an  Irish  parish  priest ;  and  he  hastened  to  a  &shionahle  tailor  and 
hatter  m  B^d-stieet  to  get  himself  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
into  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman ;  and  since  that  time  he  has  as- 
sumed a  peculiar  dandyism  in  wearing  an  Italian  mantle,  lined  with 
ermine^  and  a  particular  shaped  hat :  but  hopeless  pursuit !  all  the 
fashioners  in  London  would  not  make  him  look  like  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  O'Connell  is  not,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
word,  a  gentleman,  either  in  dress,  address,  look,  manners,  thoughts, 
or  acts ;  nor  is  he,  except  in  public,  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
gentlemen ;  and  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman  by  birth  this  letter  will 
prove. 

Lord  Oxmantown  he  attacks  upon  the  parvenuism  of  his  family. 
He  asks,  who  is  he,  or  what  is  he?  Who  were  his  ancestors,  or  how 
did  he  get  his  property  ?  Gracious  powers !  can  this  man  so  forget 
his  own  rise  and  progress  as  to  ask  those  questions  which  may  be  so 
forcibly  asked  of  himself  ? 

If  he  had  not  provoked  the  inquiry  by  such  unmeasured  insolence, 
we  should  never  have  descended  so  low  as  to  drag  any  man's  genealogy 
before  the  public,  for  such  a  proceeding  we  look  upon  to  be  the  most 


*  I  heard  the  whole  of  these  ftcts  in  Kerry  whilst  there ;  but  finding  them 
already  published  in  a  conyenient  form,  I  simply  reprint  them.  I  am  a|80 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  tiM  gentkmaa  who  wrote  this  letter.  He  Is  a 
ma§;istrate  of  Kerry,  hot  I  hm  no  antfaoiity  to  name  hiau 
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blackguard,  and  in  the  worst  of  bad  taste ;  but,  as  he  has  proToked 
it,  the  public  shall  know  who,  at  least,  Mr*  0*Connell  was.  His 
fether's  name  was  Morgan  Conned  who  lived  in  the  Vttle  yillage  of 
Cahtrciveen,  in  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  therein  kept 
a  small  huckster's  shop,  wherein  he  sold  pennjrworths  of  tobacco, 
snuff,  soap,  candles,  ounces  of  tea,  tape,  spades,  shoTels,  reaping^ 
hooks,  thread,  needles,  &c.  Morgan  was  a  portly,  deek -headed  man, 
with  his  hair  combed  flat  upon  his  forehead,  with  small,  canning, 
twinkling  eyes,  and  a  constant  leer  in  them,  like  his  son  Dan's.  He 
was  a  pains-taking  man,  and  wore  a  gray  frieze  coat,  oordnroy  breeches^ 
yam  stockings,  and  hob-nailed  shoes — what  in  Irdaad  axe  called 
brogues.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  rising  in  the  world, 
he  ascended  to  top-boots,  well  greased  with  a  bit  of  fresh  butter,  as 
an  appendant  to  the  corduroys.  Morgan  was  educated  at  a  hedge 
school,  where  among  the  accomplishments  the  boys  picked  up  a  smat- 
tering of  'Hhe  Latin  tongue"  and  a  knowledge  of  backgammon  in  thor 
hours  of  idleness."  An  old  servant,  a  native  of  CahirciTesn,  who 
liTcd  with  the  grandfather  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  told 
me  that  he  was  a  fellow  schoolboy  with  Morgan,  and  that  he  after- 
wards often  saw  the  young  Liberator  running  about  the  bogs  with 
hb  feet  unconscious  of  shoes  or  stockings.  Moigan  had  an  elder 
brother  named  Dan  of  Derrynane,  who  went  by  the  name  of  0*Connel 
— why,  I  cannot  say.  He  always  wore  a  hunting  cap,  and  was 
called  Hunting-cap  O'Connel.  Old  Hunting-cap  in  those  days  of  no 
coast-guard  took  advantage  of  what  by  the  beautiful  waves  of  the  great 
Western  Atlantic  was  shed  in  Ballinskilly  Bay,  in  the  shape  of  wrecks, 
and  what  they  generously  bore  upon  their  bosom  in  the  shape  of 
tobiicco,*  brandy,  gin,  &c.,  all  which  were  transported  up  the  country 
through  Hunting-cap's  kind  aid,  and  sold  to  his  jovial  countrymen 
at  anything  but  an  ad  valorem  pricey  Whether  Morgan  joined  in 
these  speculations  we  cannot  positively  say,  but  he  certainly  was  get- 
ting on  little  by  little ;  taking  small  farms  and  growing  comfortable 
until  he  came  to  the  boots.  He  was  tenant  for  one  of  these  farms  to 
the  late  Lord  Glendore,  and  went  one  very  rainy  day  to  Ardfort 
Abbey  in  the  corduroys  and  boots  to  pay  the  rent  to  his  Lordship.  . 
The  weather  being  very  tempestuous  he  was  aked  to  stop  to  dinner, 
and  Lady  Glendore,  who  was  very  fond  of  play,  and  knew  that 
backgammon  was  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  peasantry  of  the 

*  The  feats  of  Old  Hunting  Cap  intta  tobacco  trade  and  in  conveying  tobacco 
into  Cork  in  batter  firkina,  with  a  layer  of  butter  at  each  end,  are  itQl  related. 
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couoij  of  Keny,  Mked  Mr.  O'Connell  if  he  knew  the  game  of  back* 
(punmoii ;  to  which  he  replied,  A  little,  my  laidy."  When  tlie 
evening  was  ended  Moigan  retumed  for  the  night  to  hia  public-honae, 
with  the  rent  in  hia  breechea*  pocket,  folded  np  in  Lord  Glendore'a 
receipt  for  it.  It  was  before  this  period  tliat  the  aspiring  Liberator 
was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated  for  a  priest,  whence  he  was  obliged 
to  return  unpriested ;  and  being  a  smart  intelligent  youth,  Hunting- 
eap,  who  was  a  bachelor,  became  his  patron,  and  sent  him  to  the  bar. 
Dan's  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid.  He  was  an  excellent  niHpriuM 
lawyer,  indefatigable  and  diligent,  and  abstemious  from  wine.  He 
was  a  &Tonrite  with  the  bar  for  his  broad  humour  and  Irish  wit. 
Soon  after  this  he  took  up  the  cause  of  emancipation,  which  he  never 
abandoned  either  through  evil  or  good  report."  He  used  to  hold 
his  great  meetings  at  assize  times  in  the  chapels  of  the  different  towns 
through  which  he  went  the  Southern  circuit,  and  at  this  time  was 
always  funny  and  good-humoured,  and  never  indulged  in  that  gross 
Billingsgate  which  he  has  since  so  liberally  adopted.  No ;  he  was 
then  all  flattery,  Uamey,  and  conciliation,  and  when  his  "  quick  eye 
in  frenzy  rolling"  caught  sight  of  an  unlucky  Protestant  who  went 
•  from  mere  curiosity  to  his  meeting,  he  bespattered  the  unhappy  culprit 
with  the  most  fulsome  adulation.  I  believe  when  he  first  joined  the 
bar  he  did  not  take  the  name  of  O'Connell ;  which  gave  rise  to  a 
witty  equivoque  of  Jerry  Keller,  a  brother  barrister.  Jerry  hated 
Dan*8  politics,  and,  being  chairman  at  the  bar  dinner,  called  out, 
'^Connell,  will  you  drink  a  glass  of  wine?"  To  this  there  was  no 
answer,  upon  which  Jerry  repeated  the  invitation  in  a  loud  bawL 

Sir,''  said  Dan,  if  you  are  addressing  me,  my  name  is  O^Connell." 
"  By  J — 8,  my  dear  fellow,  you  just  put  me  in  mind  of  my  prosody," 
replies  Jerry—'' '  0  cUUur  ambi^ui$;*  and  if  I  had  my  will,  you  should 
have  the  other  part  of  the  sentence  executed  upon  your  head — ^prisci 
bretiare  soWxxnt^  "  Old  Hunting-cap  lived  for  many  years,  and  by 
successful  enterprises  from  the  sea  and  land  (for  he  was  a  farmer  and 
maker  of  butter  as  well  as  a  s— r),  and  frugality,  became  possessed 
of  Derr3mane  under  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  and  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  favourite  nephew,  the  great  emancipator,  who  has 
swelled  the  humble  dwelling  of  his  uncle  into  a  great,  small- windowed, 
square- walled,  manufactory-looking  edifice,  without  taste  or  fasliion, 
wherein,  if  you  are  caught  by  the  present  proprietor,  you  will  find 
yourself  encumbered  with  hospitality,  priests,  and  whisky  punch. 

The  O'Connells  of  the  county  of  Clare  deny  any  relationship  or 
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.  oonsanguinity  with  those  of  Cahirciveen  or  Derrjrnane  ;  they  are  aD 

.  old  and  respectahle  family*  I  have  said  nothing  of  Mr.  O'Coimell's 
mother,  for  of  whom  little  is  known  little  can  be  said.  She  was  a 
good  strong  lump  of  a  common  personage,  of  the  common  peasantrj, 
who  reared  a  fine  strong  set  of  healthy  children,  which  children  after- 
wards rose  into  notice,  and  married  into  respectable '&milie8  of  their 

.  own  persuasion,  and  hence  comes  the  best  blood  which  dignifies  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Connell.    The  unblushing  eiiTontcry  oC^his  inimitable 

.  ruffian,  in  attacking  the  hereditary  respectability  of  a  distinguished 
nobleman,  and  wearing  supporters  upon  the  panels  of  his  carriage  as 
large  as  the  panels  themselves,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  foregoing 

.  true  sketch  of  the  family  and  origin  of  that  ostentatious  demagogne. 

A  Friend  of  tub  Peopi*e. 


(From  The  Times,  Jan.  31,  1839.) 
To  the  Editor  of  Toe  Times. 
Sir, — The  account  given  in  your  paper  of  this  morning  of  the 
descent  of  the  notorious  Connell,  alias  O'Connell,  is  perfectly  correct. 
Any  member  of  Lincolns-inn  can  inform  you,  on  reference  to  the 
books  for  the  year  1794,  that  he  was  entered  of  that  society  as 
Connell,  Daniel,"  though  it  is  also  certain  that  he  was  called  to 
the  Irish  bar  as  Daniel  0*Connell  in  1798.  It  is  also  quite  true 
that  the  mendacious  mendicant  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  O'Connells  of  Clare.  The  late  Mr.  Connell  O'Connell,  solicitor 
of  Dublin,  who  was  a  junior  branch  of  that  family,  and  who  died 
only  about  three  years  ago,  never  either  in  speech  or  in  writing 
addressed  0*Connell  otherwise  than  as  Daniel  Connell."  There  is 
not  a  peasant  in  Kerry  who  does  not  know  that  Connell,  cUias 
O'Connell,  does  not  possess  a  foot  of  fee- simple  property.*  He 
is  tenant  to  the  college  of  Dublin,  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Goold,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  to  Mr.  R.  Day,  formerly  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  Ireland.  It  is  also  notorious  that  Lakeview,  the 
residence  of  James  Connell,  alias  O'Connell,  the  agitator's  brother, 
is  a  residence  rented  on  lease,  and  though  John  Connell,  aiitu 
O'Connell,  another  brother,  is  possessed  of  some  fee-simple  property, 
yet  he  has  it  ^^jure  uxoris,"  There  is  now  resident  in  Englxmd 
a  gentleman  who  remembers  Derrynane  Abbey!  (God  bless  the 

*  This  if  not  the  case  now.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  possessed  of  a  small  fee-simple 
property  by  acqoisition  and  purchase.   See  ante,  p.  630. 
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mark!)  a  thatched  farmhouse  ¥ri thin  a  period  so  recent  as  forty 
years.  All  this  were  unimportant  and  trivial  touching  the  history 
of  any  well-conducted  man,  who  had  risen  by  his  own  honest 
exertions  to  fame  and  fortune — nay,  it  were  illiberal  and  unjust  to 
reflect  on  the  humble  birth  of  such  a  character ;  but  when  a  fellow, 
whose  origin  is  not  only  mean  but  ignominious,  dares  to  asperse  the 
first  men  in  the  country,  it  is  fitting  that  his  own  pretensions  should 
be  sified.  There  was  a  time  when  he  had  a  purpose  to  serve,  when 
Daniel  Connell  (alias  O'Connell)  used  to  recommend  his  cousin 
Jeremiah  M'Carthy,  tailor  of  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  to  public 
patronage ;  but  now  we  hear  no  more  of  this  relationship,  as  Daniel 
wishes  to  be  taken  for  a  modish  and  well-bom  person.  In  Tralee, 
however,  they  know  better.  About  ten  years  ago  the  article  which 
I  send  you  was  published  in  a  newspaper  in  that  town.  It  was 
to-day  handed  to  me  by  a  near  relative  of  the  writer,  a  gentleman 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  fiimilies  of  Kerry,  who  I  believe  could 
bring  witnesses  on  oath  to  prove  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  allegations 
contained  in  it.  I  pray  you  to  give  it  your  readers  in  extenso^  and 
oblige  your  constant  reader,  A  West  Briton. 

"o'connell's  family  history. 

The  account  given  of  the  Counsellor  and  his  parents  in  the  New 
Monthly  is  in  many  instances  inaccurate,  and  in  some  parts  quite 
deficient ;  to  correct  the  one  or  supply  the  other  would  occupy  more 
time  than  I  am  Mrilling  to  devote  to  it,  and  even  did  I  enter  upon 
the  task, the  thing,*'  to  use  an  expression  of  his  Malafidus  Achates, 
Cobbctt,  would  be  still  incomplete.  I  therefore  think  it  the  more 
eligible  plan  to  give  to  you,  and  through  you,  sir,  to  the  public, 
such  recollections  of  Dan's  early  life  and  that  of  his  parents  as  may 
from  time  to  time  flit  across  my  memory.  To  commence  in  the  usual 

style — a  place  called  Ca  ^  situate  on  a  small  creek  on  an  arm  of 

the  Eea,  near  the  viUage  of  Cahirciveen,  in  the  semi-barbarous  and 
barren  district  of  Iveragh,  and  the  county  of  Kerry  (I  like  to  be 
precise  when  treating  on  an  important  subject),  had  the  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  Daniel  Connell.  His  parents,  with  some  account  of 
one  of  whom  I  purpose  filling  this  letter,  were  Morgan  and  Mauneen 
Connell,  for  such  was  the  name  the  latter  was  known  by  in  the 
country.  The  only  particulars  I  can  remember  about  her  are,  that 
she  spoke  her  vernacular  tongue,  the  ^  Gaelic,'  in  its  native  purity, 
had  a  most  invincible  contempt  for  the  *  Sassenachs,'  or  English,  so 
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mnch  80  that  she  was  never  known  to  ntter  a  syllable  of  thtSx 
language,  and  seconded  the  experimental  exertions  of  her  hdproaie 
in  realizing  an  *  unconfiscated  property  *  in  the  most  indefatigable  and 
spirited  manner.  Morgan,  the  sire  (for  he  must  not  be  called  Imtber), 
was,  as  I  recollect  him  in  my  boyish  years,  a  smart,  bustling; 
intelligent  chap,  holding  that  amphibious  place  in  society  which  may 
be  conceived  but  not  drawn,  and  which  can  only  be  described  by 
«  series  of  negatives.  He  was  not  «  gentleman,  nor  a  feurmer,  nor 
a  mechanic,  nor  a  wholesale  merchant,  nor  a  retail  dealer,  nor  a 
peasant,  nor  of  any  one  of  these  classes  per  h.  Ton  may  then 
perhaps  ask  me  what  was  he?  He  was,  in  fact,  a  compound  of  all 
these,  and  such  as  at  the  present  day  you  may  happen  to  meet  with 
in  some  parts  of  North  America,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.  His  son  has  happily  hit  him  off  in  bis  very 
classical  and  gentlemanly  description  of  her  Majesty's  Ministersiy 
whom  he  speaks  of  as  being  neither  *  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red- 
herring/  but  a  kind  of  *  olla  podrida,'  or  '  toss-up  of  the  whole.' 
To  the  casual  observer  the  countenance  of  old  Morgan  presented  an 
honesty  of  expression  which  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  its 
possessor  was  at  least  simple  if  not  absolutely  idiotic,  but  should  he 
have  had  the  occasion  to  engage  in  any  intercourse  with  him,  deeply 
would  he  feel  his  own  sim])licity  in  coming  to  so  hasty  a  conclusion  ; 
for,  though  uncouth  and  vulgar  in  his  manners,  *  Morgan  had  that 
within  which  passeth  show,'  and  the  shrewd  physiognomist  at  once 
perceived  a  certain  cut  of  visage,  and  a  Mnchiavelian  arrangement  of 
features,  which  expressed,  as  plainly  as  could  the  bumps  and  pro- 
minences of  the  celebrated  Doctors  Gall  and  Spuraheim,  the  intriguing 
and  money-getting  propensities  of  their  possessor.  Often  have  I  seen 
him  sitting  on  a  small  rudely-formed  chair,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 

of  Ca  ,  near  the  road  leading  into  the  village,  clothed  in  what 

the  fashionables  of  modem  life  call  a  Waterloo-coloured  suit  of  friero, 
with  an  ink-bottle  appended  to  his  button-hole  and  a  goose-quill 
betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb,  taking  orders  from  the  peasantry  for 
the  various  contents  of  the  store  (for  such  was  the  high-sounding 
name  bestowed  upon  a  quondam  stable),  be  it  a  bit  of  soap,  a  yard  of 
tape,  a  naggin  of  whisky,  a  metal  button,  a  pound  of  iron  for  the 
Spade  or  horse-shoe,  or  any  other  little  article,  almost  from  an  anchor 
to  a  needle — old  Morgan  could  accommodate  all,  and  at  all  times, 
from  the  various  and  chaotic  articles  with  which  his  repository 
abounded;  his  only  charge  was  the  moderate  profit  of  cent,  per 
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oent.  on  the  first  cost,  and,  should  the  puichaser  not  liaTo  the  specie 
at  hand,  why  he  was  ready  to  adopt  the  harteriag  principle  of  the 
early  ages,  and  take  either  the  firkin  of  hutter  or  porkeen  pig  in 
lieu  thereof.  But  enough  of  his  appearance  and  primitive  mode  o 
doing  business ;  his  employments  were  as  numerous  as  they  were 
diverafied,  and  some  of  them  of  so  oontradictory  a  nature  as  to 
puzade  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  man  to  reconcile  them ;  but  Morgan 
was  not  an  ordinary  man;  be  was  in  truth  a  most  extraordinary 
character,  and  much  I  fear  the  village  of  Cahirdveen  ^  ne'er  shall 
look  upon  his  like  again.'  Cahirciveen  considered  him  as  its  Caleb 
Quotem,  and  though  he  may  not  have  drawn  the  teeth  of  its  inha- 
bitants, they  all  admit  that  he  abated  them  closely,  bled  them 
profusely,  and  critically  filled  all  the  ordinary  functions  with  which 
that  dramatic  personage  is  usually  invested.  Though  his  ambition 
was  rather  of  an  encroaching  kind,  I  never  yet  heard  that  he  allowed 
it  to  take  such  possession  of  his  faculties  as  to  lead  him  to  the 
imagination  of  his  being  of  feudal  or  princely  descent ;  nor  even  have 
I  heard  it  whispered  that  he  supposed  there  was  any  connexion 
between  him  and  the  visionary  monarchs  of  Iveragh.  Hb  good 
sense  may,  perhaps,  have  prevented  the  as8umpti(m  of  the  theoretical 
part  of  royalty,  but  the  same  good  sense  it  was,  no  doubt,  if  we  can 
believe  ^  common  fame'  (who  is  frequently  deemed  a  common  liar, 
and  which  from  my  own  knowledge  I  will  not  take  upon  myself 
to  say  she  is  not  in  the  present  instance),  which  dictated  to  him  the 
exclusive  exercise  of  one  of  royalty's  most  valuable  prerogatives  — 
the  importation  of  his  goods  duty  free.  This  prerogative  he  and  his 
brother  Maurice,  better  known  by  the  name  of  *  Hunting-cap'  (if 
the  assertions  of  that  romancing  damsel  I  have  before  alluded  to  are 
to  be  depended  on),  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  to  this,  and 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  which  these  ^  Adelphi'  brought  into  so 
early  and  extensive  operation — that  to  them  I  believe,  and  not  to 
Messrs.  Canning  and  Huskisson,  we  must  give  the  credit  of  its 
invention — is  Daniel  indebted  for  that  ^  unconfiscated  property' 
which  he  spoke  of  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Peers  as 
bemg  solely  in  his  possession  ?  His  assertion  at  the  time^  I  know, 
puzzled  many ;  but  it  may  so  happen  that,  with  the  clue  which  I 
have  now  furnished,  the  learned  gentleman's  evidence  will  not  appeal 
so  problematical,  and  any  doubt  they  may  have  entertained  will  be 
removed ;  for  if^  by  a  form  logicians  call  concession,  we  only  substi- 
tute the  means  whereby  a  thing  is  procured  for  the  thing  procured, 
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then  Daniel's  testimony  is  quite  reconcilable,  and  he  really  is  in 
possession  of  property  that  never  yet  was  confiscated.  In  the  eager 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  theory,  that  of  free  trade,  the  principles  of 
which  he  had  not,  at  the  time  I  am  about  to  speak  of,  fully  tested 
by  such  extensive  experiments  as  at  a  subsequent  period,  old  Morgan 
did  not  quite  overlook  those  accomplishments  which  refine  the  hnman 
mind,  and  elegantly  dissipate  the  ennui  which  will  at  times  beset 
even  the  most  industrious  of  mortals.  No  man  in  the  country  ronnd 
could  handle  a  *  dock  of  cards'  with  more  dexterity  than  old  Morgan, 
and  few  persons,  if  any,  could  calculate  with  a  nicer  accuracy,  not 
even  Counsellor  L  k  of  gambling  notoriety,  and  Moigan's  coun- 
tryman, the  proper  moment  to  lay  down  the  ace  of  hearts,  the  five 
fingers,  or  jack  of  trumps.  An  instance  of  the  height  of  perfection  to 
which  he  attained  in  this  accomplishment  it  may  not  be  inopportune 
to  give  you,  especially  as  to  it,  and  the  sound  discretion  he  then 
used,  his  after  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  consequent  power  of 
performing  those  experiments  I  have  before  alluded  to,  is  mainly 
attributable.  Old  Morgan  held  in  early  life  a  fiEum  from  the  late 
Earl  of  G — n — e,  and  on  the  gale-day  went  to  that  nobleman's 
residence  at  A-d-rt  abbey,  in  order  to  pay  his  rent.  After  its  pay- 
ment and  getting  a  receipt,  a  ceremony  he  never  overlooked,  *  fast 
bind,  fast  find,'  being  his  favourite  aphorism,  he  was  about  proceed- 
ing homeward,  when  the  day  turning  out  extremely  wet,  his  noble 
landlord,  with  his  usual  condescension,  requested  him  to  remain. 

Morgan  hesitated,  but  at  length  Lord  G  being  seconded  by  his 

fieiscinating  countess,  he  succeeded  in  detaining  him.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  observe,  that  everything  was  done  to  make  his  visit 
comfortable,  and  render  him  quite  at  home.  A  difficult  task  you, 
ur,  will  admit,  when  there  exists  so  great  a  disparity  of  rank,  and 
a  lively  feeling  of  insignificance  on  the  part  of  the  guest;  their 
endeavours,  however,  were  crowned  with  success,  and  after  dinner, 
his  noble  hostess,  still  anxious  to  add  to  the  tenant's  amusement, 
asked  him  if  he  played  cards  ?  Morgan  then,  in  a  hesitating  manner, 
and  as  if  afraid  to  refuse,  replied,  '  A  little,  my  lady,'  and  a  game 
was  selected,  such  as  was  considered  would  best  suit  itself  to  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements  in  that  polite  accomplishment.  The 
event,  however,  veas  not  that  which  her  ladyship  anticipated,  and 
the  game  terminated  with  Morgan  having  won  the  entire  sum  which 

he  had  paid  that  morning  as  rent.    Lady  G  ,  like  other  losing 

gamesters,  attributed  her  ill  luck  to  an  unfovourable  run  of  the  cards. 
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and  not  to  old  Morgan's  superior  experience,  and  requested  him,  in 
expectation  of  retrieving  her  loss,  to  change  the  game.  Morgan,  was 
all  complaisance,  at  the  same  time  prefacing  each  successive  change 
with  a  profession  of  his  ^  knowing  but  little  of  any  game,  my  lady/ 
Not  to  detain  you  too  long,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  almost  every  game, 
from  one  end  of  Hoyle  to  Uie  other,  was  gone  through,  and  old 
Morgan  proving  successful  in  all,  won  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as 
left  him  rent  free  on  his  lordship's  property  for  many  years  after- 
wards. But  if  he  was  successful,  he  was  by  no  means  importunate, 
and  on  the  settlement  of  the  night's  accounts,  he  signified  to  her 
ladyship,  that  as  in  all  probability  the  largeness  of  the  sum  he  had 
won  might  make  its  immediate  payment  inconvenient,  he  would  feel 
himself  fully  satisfied,  and  indeed  thankful,  by  his  lordship's  giving 
him  receipts  in  advance  for  the  growing  rent.  Her  ladyship  thanked 
him  for  his  kind  consideration^  the  arrangement  proposed  was  at  once 
entered  into,  and  old  Morgan  rode  homo  the  next  day,  chuckling  in 
his  sleeve,  and  exclaiming  at  the  interval  of  every  three  or  four  miles, 
*  a  little,  my  lady.' 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"A  Kerryman." 
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Brfemd  to  in  page  586,  <a  No.  22. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

(From  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig,) 

Condition  of  Ieeland  and  Ibuh.  Fabtiss.— We  publkh  to-day. 
The  Times  Commisrioner*8  impressions  with  respect  to  Belfast  and  its 
neighbourhood.  His  statements  are  sufficiently  precise ;  and  his  re- 
marks are  offered  with  calmness  and  candour.  His  estimate  of  this  town 
and  district  is  favourable ;  and  we  presume  we  are  entitled  to  say,  without 
incurring  any  risk  of  being  charged  with  partiality,  that  it  could  not  in 
£Edrness  have  been  otherwise.  There  may  be  much  to  be  improved,  and 
which  we  hope  will  be  improved;  but,  when'  we  compare  this  part  of 
Ireland  with  any  other,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  cause  to  indulge  a 
feeling  of  pride. 

We  must  not  forget— and  the  Commissioner'^  should  have  remembered 
—that  the  Irish  people  have  had  to  contend  against  great  difficulties.  Tlie 
long  dreary  ages  of  political  servitude  and  tyranny  under  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  had  to  groan  stood  in  the  way  of  improvement  ; 
and  traces  of  this  injustice  have  been  left  behind  which  it  may  require 
ages  altogether  to  efface.  But  the  causes  of  these  evils  having  ceased,  it 
is  now  for  the  people  to  assume  something  of  the  dignity  of  independent  en- 
terprize. — We  shall  not  undertake  to  say,  whether  differences  of  race  have 
anything  to  do  with  present  differences  of  condition.  This  we  know,  that 
the  Repeal  orators  claim  for  the  Celtic  stock  natural  superiority  over  the 
Scotch  and  English,  the  despised  •*  Saxons.**  Now,  in  this  they  may,  for 
aught  we  care  to  contend,  be  perfectly  right;  and  if  they  be,  it  only 
behoves  them  the  more  to  prove  their  superiority  by  their  deeds.  K  it 
could  be  demonstrated,  that  we  have  an  unfavourable  soil  and  climate,  and 
that  our  people  are,  by  an  irresistible  law  of  Nature,  weak  of  body  or 
feeble  of  mind,  then  would  we  be  well  entitled  to  extraordinary  aids,  and 
to  the  sympathies  and  compassions  of  our  fellow-citizens.  But  if,  instead 
of  aUeging  any  such  thing,  we  plume  ourselves  upon  our  vast  superiority 
in  race  and  soil,  with  what  face  can  we  hold  up  our  miseries,  as  beggars 
expose  their  sores,  craving  for  the  relief  of  others,  ^vithout  making  an 
effort  to  benefit  ourselves  ?  We  may  be  entitled — and  we  are— to  every 
facility  which  the  (xovemment  and  the  Legislature  can  afford  us  for 
exerting  our  eneig:ies  most  profitably  for  ourselves ;  but  beyond  this  we 
do  not  know  that  we  have  much  to  demand,  or  any  right  to  receive. 
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Political  daims  we  are  bound  to  make,  wherever  we  can  do  so  justly,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  for  the  industrious,  whether  he  be  manufac- 
turer or  labourer,  every  feir  security,  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  eiyoy  the 
fruits  of  his  honest  industry.  The  farmer  is  entitled  to  protection** — 
not  that  which  is  commonly  and  falsely  so  called— but  protection  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  his  farm,  and  in  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  the 
improvements  which  he  may  create.  After  this,  and  with  these  securities, 
every  man  must  lay  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  do  his  own  work. 

What  advantages,  we  would  be  glad  to  learn,  have  we,  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  above  all  others?  We  live  in  the  Black  North,**  with  an  un- 
genial  climate ;  and,  as  far  as  Belfast  is  concerned,  there  has  been  a  not 
fitvourable  port  Nor  have  we  obtained  extraordinary  assistance  from  the 
Government.  On  the  contrary,  though  they  draw  large  revenues  fh>m 
us,  they  will  not  griye  us  a  decent  Custom  House;  and  they  refhse  to 
provide  any  house,  good  or  bad,  for  a  Post-office  I  Lately,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  improve  our  harbour,  and  the  Grovemment  were  expected  to  at 
least  lend  the  requisite  fhnds,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest ;  but  they 
refused  to  do  so,  agreeing  to  lend  only  half^  and  that  on  terms  so  unfavour- 
able, that  the  port  authorities  found  it  more  advantageous  to  borrow  fix>m 
private  individuals,  and  throw  back  the  contemptible  and  huckstering 
offer  of  the  Government. 

How  different  has  been  the  case  in  Dublin,  where  they  have  got  their 
public  buildings  erected,  and  their  harbours  made,  out  of  the  public  funds ! 
And  yet,  the  sounds  of  beggarly  wailing  from  Dublin  patriots  are  con- 
stantly ringing  in  our  ears.  Here,  we  make  little  of  all  Grovemment 
relief.  We  go  upon  the  plan  of  facing  difficulties  ourselves,  and  we 
succeed.  Nor  do  we  claim  for  the  people  of  Belfast  any  intellectual 
superiority  over  their  neighbours.  Out  of  their  own  departments  in 
business,  they  are,  in  general,  far  from  distinguished  by  shining  abilities : 
but,  in  business,  they  do  their  work,  as  becomes  business  men;  they  act 
with  int^rity  and  energy  ;  and  they  thus  rise  into  unassuming  prosperity, 
whilst  a  set  of  Dublin  men  are  perhaps  spouting,  or  exhibiting  their  little 
property,  and  waiting  on  Providence  to  cast  pearls  before  them,  or  send 
them  Repeal. 

Though  the  Northern  agriculturists  have  yet  much  to  learn  and  to  do, 
they,  too,  afford  examples  which  the  Southerns  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
^  The  Commissioner**  refers  to  the  linen  trade  and  the  growth  of  flax,  and 
the  subject  is  one  of  the  utmost  interest.  Most  people  are  well  aware, 
that  flax  is  an  unprotected  article.  Our  Irish  flax  has  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  flax  of  all  other  countries,  there  being  only  a  nominal  duty 
of  a  penny  per  hundred  weight  upon  foreign  flax  when  imported. 

We  have,  in  Ireland,  two  parties,  whose  labours  are  peculiarly  well 
calculated  to  divert  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  from 
advancing  their  own  interests,  by  attending  to  their  various  duties.  At 
the  head  of  one  is  Lord  Roden. 
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The  Other  party  are  tbe  Bepealen.  We  woold  thank  any  one  to  pant 
out  Mr.  0*Coniiell'a  labour  for  the  practical  amriioration  of  hie  eooatij. 
He  has  not  done  it  He  cannot  aff<»d  time  to  do  it,  and  doea  aot  wtm 
inclined:— it  would  interfere  with  **the  agitation,**  and  with  aomedipg 
elae  which  lendera  the  i^tation  sofMcinating,  If  the  Bcpealen  be  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  their  vain  work,  let  them  at  least  adTiae  the  people  to 
endeavour  to  improve  their  condition,  in  the  mean  time.  Am  it  ia  nstfcqr 
likely  that  Repeal  will  come  upon  us  in  haste,  the  people  ahonld  be  toil 
to  set  about  improving  their  oottages,  cultivating  their  lands  better  aai  » 
forth.  As  they  can  do  much  far  themselves,  without  Repeal,  they  dMNdd 
be  exhorted  to  do  what  they  can,  until  Repeal  comec.  We  are  nnkim 
advances  in  the  North,  and  will,  we  hope,  go  on  advancing ;  and  we  laait 
and  treat  with  scorn  Uiose  who,  from  indolence^  or  other  canaea,  eontinK 
to  clamour  about  their  difficulties,  and  look  for  external  aid,  whilst  tky 
have  themselves  the  power  to  unprove  their  condition,  but  would  radw 
agitate  and  lament  and  play  the  parts  of  beggarly  patriots,  than  exert  Ast 
power,  like  honest  and  independent-minded  men. 

(From  the  Bei/asi  Cknmei^ 

**Ths  TufBs**  CoMMissioifER. — We  have  given  in  onr  pmeds^ 
columns,  from  The  Times  of  Saturday,  the  letter  of  this  gentlemaa^  in 
reference  to  his  late  visit  to  Belfast.  We  were  prepared  to  expect  that  hii 
impressions  of  its  character,  intelligence,  and  business  importanoe,  would  be 
of  a  favourable  nature ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  onr  antidpstkms 
are  correct.  He  does  us,  we  are  bound  to  say,  full  justice ;  and,  however 
much  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  him  uiging  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  importance  of  those  local  improvements  which,  as  in  the  caae  of 
the  Post-office  and  Custom-house,  are  absolutely  necessary,  we  must  at  the 
same  thne,  admit  that  they  were  beyond  the  range  of  his  inqoizy,  if  not 
altogether  foreign  to  the  great  object  of  his  mission.  The  CommisBioner 
seems  to  have  made  good  use  of  his  time  while  here,  and  to  have  seen 
everything  for  himself.  He  trusts  nothing  to  others,  but  forms  his 
opinions  and  collects  his  fkcts  from  personal  observation,  and  is  thereby 
enabled  to  bring  together  a  body  of  practical  information,  which  is  alike 
creditable  to  his  discrimination  and  his  spirit  of  painstaking  inquiry.  He 
may  depend  upon  it,  too,  that  he  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  vrhen  he 
affirms  that  the  prosperity  of  the  North  is  mainly  owing  to  the  Saxon  " 
population.  They  have  been,  and  are,  its  life-blood,  the  sources  of  its 
industrial  energy,  the  workers-out  of  its  commercial  success,  the  persever- 
ing creators  of  its  wealth  and  greatness,  and  they  are,  above  all,  and  before 
all,  the  staunch,  steady,  and  loyal  subjects  of  a  constitutional  Govemmenf, 
and  the  firm  friends  of  a  Protestant  State.  They  have  made  Ukter  what 
she  is— an  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  prosperous  province ;  and  we  say 
it  advisedly,  in  despite  of  the  frothy  verbiage  and  silly  declamations  of  the 
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omtorB  of  Conciliation-hall,  that  there  is  more  real  patriotism,  in  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  than  in  the  other 
three  pat  together.  We  have  no  wish  whatever  to  underrate  the  Celtic 
populatioQ,  nor  to  speak  lightly  of  their  talents,  kindly  dispositions,  and 
moral  qualities — fiur  from  it— hut  when  we  look  to  the  north  and  see  what 
it  has  done  and  is  doing,  to  the  south,  east,  and  west,  and  see  what  they 
are  not  doing  and  are  capable  of,  we  cannot  wish  them  a  better  ¥rish  than 
that  they  should  have  a  large  infusion  of  that  ^  Saxon**  blood  whkh  has 
worked  such  wonders  in  the  least  naturally-fiivoured  portion  of  the 
eountry.  With  these  few  observations  we  b^  to  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Tery  interesting  letter  of  The  Times  Commissioner. 

(From  the  Jersey  Times.) 

CoRpmoN  or  the  Psopi«b  or  Iulano. — The  last  letter  of  "  The 
Times  Commissioner^'  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  state  of  trade 
in  the  sister  country.  It  is  dated  from  Belfast,  in  many  respects  by  far 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  Irish  empire.  Belfast  is  the  great 
stronghold  of  Irish  Protestantism.  The  province  of  Ulster  may  be  styled 
the  complete  nudens  of  the  Scotch  and  English  population  of  Ireland. 
Partaking  to  a  large  extent  of  the  energy  and  industrious  spirits  of  their 
fittherland,  while  most  Irish  towns  in  situations  equally  favourable  for 
prosperity  have  remained  stationary,  the  mixed  races  of  the  north  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century  have  raised  Belfast  to  a  pitch  of  amazing 
prosperity.  The  inhabitants  of  the  great  bulk  of  Ireland  of  the  midland 
counties  of  the  south  and  of  the  west— those  of  pure  Irish  extraction, 
have  hitherto  had  so  much  of  listless  apathy,  of  indolent  indifference,  of 
enduring  contentment  with  any  deprivations  in  their  constitution,  that  in 
order  to  improve  them  it  has  been  necessaiy  to  urge  them  on,  shame  them 
on,  instruct,  and,  if  necessary,  compel  them  to  exert  themselves  for  their 
own  advancement.  The  case  has  been  different  with  the  mixed  in- 
habitants of  Scotch  and  English  descent  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
counties  of  Ireland.  Partaking  of  the  energy  and  industrious  spirit  of 
the  country  from  which  they  sprang,  they  have  required  but  to  be  left 
alone  to  achieve  their  own  prosperity.  We  extract  the  description  of  the 
trade  of  Belfast  firom  The  Times  Commissioner's*'  commanication  of 
Saturday  kst. 
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APPENDIX  XXII. 

1  TBUENS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  GROWTH  OF  FLAX  IN  IRELAKD. 

Hxtncts  fh>m  the  5th  Annual  Report  of  the  Irish  Flax  ImprovemeDt  Sodetj, 
— Paper  preaentf^  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  commaDd  of  Her  Majeilj. 
1846. 

Tbb  Society  estimate  the  quantity  of  this  year's  flax  crop  in  Ireland 
**  at  about  one-fourth  less  than  last  year,  say  28,000  tons.  Although 
there  has  thus  been  a  considerable  deficit  in  the  quantity,  the  value  of 
the  crop  being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  scarcity  of  the  produce,  both 
here  and  on  the  continent,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  At  451. 
per  ton,  average,  the  value  of  the  crop  of  1844  was  taken  at  1,782, 4B5L 
Calculating  the  advanced  price  of  all  qualities  of  flax  at  12^  per  too. 
average,  the  value  of  the  crop  of  1845  would  be  1,596,000/L ;  and  »^^i»g 
the  value  of  the  seed  saved  for  all  purposes,  the  entire  amount  realised 
in  Ireland,  for  the  flax  crop  of  the  present  year,  may  be  estimated  at 
1,750,000/.,  being  about  the  same  amount  as  last  year.'' 

This  defidency  in  the  crop  the  Society  attribute  to  a  deficiency  of 
good  seed,  and  to  the  fraudulent  sale  to  the  Irish  farmers  of  inferior 
seed. 

^ith  regard  to  the  saving  of  seed,  the  Report  states  that  **  the  saving 
of  flax-seed  for  feeding  cattle,  or  to  be  sold  for  the  oil  mills,  has  always 
been  recommended  by  the  Society,  as  enabling  the  farmer  to  realize  an 
additional  31.  to  41.  per  acre,  which  was  formerly,  and  even  yet  is,  in 
many  instances,  thrown  away.   Under  the  instruction  of  the  agricol- 
turists,  this  practice  has  been  yearly  gaining  ground ;  and  a  very  lai^ 
quantity  of  the  flax-seed  crop  is  now  saved."  And  the  Society  regarding 
this  home-grown  seed,  reports  that  "  they  can  now  fairly  say,  that  ex- 
cellent crops  of  flax  may  be  grown  from  the  seed  which  has  been  savec^ 
in  this  country,  by  the  Courtrai  method,  from  the  growth  of  foreign 
flax-seed.   As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  present  crop  confirmed  them  in 
this  opinion,  they  circulated,  extensively,  full  instructions,  recommend- 
ing every  farmer  to  save  a  portion  of  his  crop,  in  this  way,  and  thus 
secure,  for  the  following  year,  fresh  and  genuine  seed.      •      •  • 
If  this  plan  were  fully  carried  out,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to 
import,  annually  from  the  continent,  the  quantity  required  to  rear  seed 
for  the  following  year's  sowing.   One-sixth  of  the  present  importation 
would  thus  suffice,  and  a  saving  to  the  country  be  efiected  of  1 50,0002. 
to  160,000/.  per  annum,  now  expended  in  foreign  flax-seed,  besides  the 
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very  important  adyantages  of  being  rendered  almoet  independent  of 
foreigners  for  the  extent  of  our  crop  of  flax,  and  of  being  secured  from 
any  chance  of  the  failure  of  that  crop  from  the  use  of  spurious  or 
inferior  seed." 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  cultivating  flax,  the  Society  reports 
that  "  they  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  their  opinion  that,  great  as 
have  been  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  culture  of  the  flax-crop  ia 
Ulster,  these  benefits  will  be  greatly  enhanced  in  the  poorer  districts 
of  the  other  provinces,  whose  soil  and  climate  are  generally  much  supe- 
rior, and  the  rate  of  wages  considerably  less.  The  introduction  of  a 
crop  into  the  farmer*s  rotation,  which  is  so  highly  profitable,  and 
which,  succeeding  best  when  grown  after  grain,  does  not  interfere  with 
that  staple  product,  and  produces,  in  the  seed,  a  m^t  nutritive  food  for 
all  kinds  of  stock,  will  be  justly  estimated ;  while  the  people,  having  no 
old  prejudices  to  overcome,  will  receive,  with  full  benefit,  the  agricul- 
turists* instructions,  and  will  commence  at  once  the  management  of  the 
crop  on  the  most  approved  system.*' 

The  Society  reports  that  *<  there  is  little  question  that  the  future 
increase  and  prosperity  of  the  linen  trade  will  be  regulated,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  quantity  of  flax  which  may  be  grown  in  Ireland.  It  is 
now  candidly  acknowledged  by  the  spinning  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom, that  Irish  flax,  for  the  great  majority  of  fabrics,  is  of  very  superior 
quality  to  that  of  foreign  growth ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  yarn  made 
from  that  flax,  and  the  linen  woven  from  that  yam,  cannot  be  excelled, 
for  appearance  and  durability,  in  any  market  in  the  world.  •  * 
Independently,  then,  of  the  claims  which  flax  culture  has,  on  the 
ground  of  profit  to  the  farmer  and  employment  to  the  labourer,  it  has 
to  add  the  very  important  one  of  mainly  contributing  to  uphold  and 
increase  a  manufacture  which  employs  thousands  of  hands  in  its  prose- 
cution, has  distributed  wealth  wherever  it  has  settled,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  flourishing  and  important  of  the  industrial  resources  of 
Ireland." 

In  conclusion,  the  Society  justly  say,  It  would  not  then  be  too 
much  to  expect,  that  a  wonderful  increase  of  the  linen  trade  would 
result,  and  that  the  manufacture  of  linen  might  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  Ireland  which  the  manufacture  of  cotton  has  done  to  Eng- 
land ;  with  this  important  difference,  that,  whereas,  in  the  latter  case, 
millions  are  expended  in  foreign  countries  for  a  raw  material,  which  our 
climate  does  not  permit  us  to  grow;  in  the  former,  these  millions 
would  be  expended  at  home,  for  the  produce  of  Irish  soil,  the  labour  of 
Irish  hands,  and  wealth  and  industry  spread  happiness  and  comfort 
through  the  land." 

"An  accoont  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  flax  imported  in  1843  and 
1844,  and  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  (1845)  : — 
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Qumiities  Impntted  into  ikt  Untied  Kingdmp^^FUm  end  Tom,  or 
Codilla  of  FUac. 

Cwts. 

Year  1843     .         •         .         .  1,437,150 
1844     •         •         •         •  1,588,494 
Nine  months  ended  10th  Oct.,  1845  .  1,049,121 

The  import!  of  flax  during  the  last  six  years  are  as  follow,  re^N- 
lively  :— 

1840        •         .        62,649  tons. 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845  to  10th  Oct. 


67,368  do. 
55,113  do. 
71,857  do. 
79,^  do. 
52,456  do. 


Total  quantity  in  six  years,  388,867  tons^worth  ^19,443,350 

"  The  consumption  of  another  part  of  the  flax  crop  Is  very  great— 
viz.,  the  seed,  and  the  oil  cake  which  is  manufactured  from  it,  both  oC 
which  are  used  most  extensively  for  fattening  cattle,  in  Great  Britain.^ 

'<  The  following  returns  of  the  quantities  imported  of  these  articles, 
are  furnished  in  a  statement  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  bearing  date 
24th  Nov.,  1845 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Flaa^-seed,  and  of  Oil  Cakes,  Imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom^  in  each  of  the  Years  1843  and  1844,  and  also  m 
the  Nine  Months  ended  10/A  October^  1845. 


1843 
1844 


1845  to  10th  Oct. 


Flax* seed.  Oil  Gakes. 

Qre.  Tons. 
470,539  .  63,267 
616,947  .  85,890 

428,292  Returns  not  yet  received. 


«'  From  these  tables  may  be  learned  the  value  of  the  diflTerent  pro- 
ducts of  the  flax  crop  annually  imported  from  foreign  countries: — 


1843. 

71,857  tons  flax,       at  £50  0  0 

470,539  qrs.  seed,       at     2  5  0 

63,267  tons  oil  cakes,  at     7  10  0 

1844. 

79,424  tons  flax,       at  £50  0  0 

616,947  qrs.  seed,       at     2   5  0 

85,890  tons  oil  cakes,  at     7  10  0 


£3,592,850 
1,058,713 
474,622 

£5,126,185 

£3,971,200 
1,388,131 
644,175 


£6,003,506 
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**  Thus  we  find  that  from  five  to  six  millions  sterling  are  annually 
drained  out  of  the  country  to  pay  foreign  nations  for  the  produce  of  a 
crop  which  can  he  grown  at  home,  with  profit  to  the  farmer,  affording 
great  employment  ^to  the  labourer,  and  benefiting  the  community  at 
large.'* 

Value  of  Well-Manaobd  Flax. 
*'  The  following  instance  will  show  the  value  that  may  be  realized  on 
flax,  by  judicious  treatment 

"  Model  Farm,  Cakdon,  Nov,  29/^  1845. 

"  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  24th,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  fur- 
nishing you  with  an  account  of  the  flax  crop,  and  expenses  thereon, 
grown  on  the  Earl  of  Caledon*s  model  farm.   Crop,  1845. 

Produce  of  1  acre  1  rood  39  perches,  sold  at 

Us.  9d.  per  stone         ....  £55  19  7h 

Tow  0  8  0 

130  bushels  bows,  which  I  consider  well  worth 
Sd.  per  bushel    .  .         .  .468 

£60  14  31 

.    £3  16  6 

0  10  0 
.  4  3  8 
.      2  14 

1  2  8 
4  9  41 

  16  3  61 

Leaving  a  balance  of      .  £44  10  9 

Or  at  the  rate  of  29/.  I3s.  lOd,  per  acre,  after  deducting  all 
expenses. 

**  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  we  had  to  carry  the  flax  to  and  firom  the 
steep,  on  barrows,  eight  perches,  as  the  steep  was  in  a  bog,  and  the 
carts  could  not  get  near  it — consequently,  had  the  carts  got  close  to  the 
steep,  there  would  have  been  at  least  1/.  lOs.  saved. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

V.  MacAdamjjun.,  Esq'*  John  Barr,  Manager. 


Expenses  of  Crop. 

5  bushels  seed 
Weeding 

Pulling,  rippling,  and  steeping 
Taking  out  of  steep — spreading 
Lifting  and  tying 
Scutching    .  . 
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lUftrrtA  to  im  pa^e  593. 

Abstraet  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Land  CoiiimiMloiien  asto  ttwr  rrfk  wtril 
by  the  class  of '  Middlemen.' 

Richard  Samuel  Guinness,  Esq.  land-agent  of  Dublin,  in  hh  eridence 
before  the  land  commisBionerB,  Part  L  p.  4^  is  asked, — 

219.  Is  there  a  great  proportion  of  the  property  in  the  county  of  Tlpperaiy 
in  the  hands  of  middlemen  ?   More,  I  should  say,  than  in  most  other  eoutieB. 

"  220.  From  your  own  observation,  is  the  treatment  of  the  tenaats  by  middle- 
men, generally  speaking,  different  from  that  of  the  head  landlord,  where  the 
tenants  are  immediately  under  his  control  ?  Yes,  my  opinion  is,  that  tiiey  are 
much  more  severe  landlords  than  the  owners  of  the  soil  woald  be. 

"  221.  Do  they  generally  exact  higher  rents?  Yes,  they  generally  exact  higher 
rents, 

*'  224.  Have  you  had  occasion,  in  your  capacity  of  «gcnt,  to  eject  middlemen 
for  non-payment  of  rent  ?  Yes. 

225.  Has  that  happened  in  those  cases  where  the  occupiers  of  the  land  have 
paid  the  rents,  for  which  you  have  been  obliged  to  eject  the  middlemen  ?  Yes ; 
that  is  a  case  which  has  occurred  frequently.    I  know  many  cases  of  that  sort." 

Joseph  Kincaid,  Esq.  land-agent  of  Dublin,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
land  commissioners,  Part  L  p.  66,  is  asked, — 

86.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  in  your  experience  in  different  counties,  to 
see  cases  in  which  the  middleman  has  managed  to  reserve  to  himself  the  last 
year  of  the  term,  so  that  he  might  set  up  a  claim  as  tenant  in  possession  to  a 
renewal  ?  There  are  several  cases  of  that  kind,  where  the  tenant  reserved  a  year  ; 
and  there  are  also  cases  where  the  middleman  having  a  lease,  and  his  tenant  not 
having  a  lease,  he  has  taken  steps  for  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  occupying  tenants^ 
•o  as  to  be  in  the  poasesiion  of  a  part  of  the  land  himself  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease." 

James  Lennox  William  Naper,  Esq.  of  Meatli,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  land  commissioners,  Part  I.  p.  124,  is  asked, — 

**  75.  Do  yon  find  that  the  system  of  middlemen  has  operated  against  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  drainage  ?  Yes ;  it  has  destroyed  the  whole  property 
where  the  middleman  has  introduced  a  large  body  of  tenantiy,  or  has  found  it 
Introduced ;  he  has  sometimes  nothing  left  but  to  take  the  highest  rent  he  can, 
and  the  landlord  cannot  renew  with  him.  He  could  not  turn  off  the  tenantiy— > 
be  is  a  mere  annuitant  at  a  rack-rent,  and  it  is  his  interest  to  be  so." 
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Mr.  Robert  Brown  Kildmm,  near  BaDymeiM,  in  the  eovnty  of  Antrim, 
ftrmer,  in  hit  evidence  before  tbe  land  comnuMknexB,  Part  L  p.  865^  ii 
asked, — 

**  42.  Which  of  the  tenants  are  beat  off?  There  it  scarcely  a  question  on  tfie 
subject ;  those  holding  under  the  chief  landlord  are  best  off,  and  those  holding 
under  the  others  are  in  the  height  of  misery. 

"  53,  I  do  not  allude  to  gentlemen  holding  town-lands  in  perpetuity,  and 
setting  them  out  again  ;  we  find  such  persons  as  good  as  the  chief  landlords ;  but 
then  there  is  another  class  who  will,  perhaps,  hold  forty  or  fifty  acres  at  will 
under  the  chief  landlord,  and  sub-let  to  poor  people  in  five  or  six  acres,  charging 
them  60  or  75  or  100  per  cent  profit.  Hits  is  contrary  to  the  feeling  of  the  chief 
landlord  generally,  but  so  it  is.  It  is  wdl  known  that  our  chief  landlords  like  as 
little  interference  with  their  tenantry  as  possible,  and  they  would  rather  look 
over  it  than  notice  it,  but  such  things  do  exist,  very  injuriously  to  the  poor 
people ;  and  I  know  that  many  who  hold  under  middlemen,  hold  at  an  exorbi* 
tant  rent :  and  that  they  are  deterred  from  making  any  improvements,  knowing 
they  have  no  tenant-right  in  their  little  holdings,  and  knowing  if  they  make  any 
improvements  they  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  man  they  immediatdy  hold 
under,  and  that  checks  them  from  actually  improving  the  land,  and  benefiting 
themsclyes. 

54.  I  hold  a  field  under  a  middleman  convenient  to  myself;  it  was  a  barren 
moor,  you  might  call  it ;  but  I  held  it  as  convenient  to  my  own  house,  and  I 
knew  as  well  then  as  I  do  now,  that  it  was  in  great  need  of  being  drained,  dug, 
and  cultivated  ;  but  such  was  my  feeling,  believing  that  if  I  would  improve  it, 
that  upon  the  first  opportunity  this  middleman  would  pounce  upon  me  and 
charge  an  extra  rent,  I  neither  did  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  kept  it  for  my 
ducks  Olid  geese,  and  kept  it  in  that  way  till  I  bought  the  tenant-right ;  and  now 
I  hold  under  the  head  landlord  that  same  field,  and  I  have  drained  it  and  dug  it 
at  an  expense  of  fh)m  8/.  to  91.  per  acre,  and  had  a  splendid  crop  of  turnips  off 
it  last  year ;  and  had  I  been  holding  it  now  under  the  middleman,  I  would 
neither  have  dug  it  nor  drained  it,  nor  had  such  a  crop  of  turnips. 

**  60.  Docs  that  middleman  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  tenant-right  of  the 
person  holding  under  him  consider  he  has  a  tenant-right  under  the  landlord  t 
Indeed  he  docs,  and  would  think  it  a  very  great  hardship  any  person  saying  be 
had  not ;  and  I  have  been  tickled  a  good  deal  with  the  two-sided  stories  I  have 
heard  middlemen  make  use  of,  if  Lord  Mountcashel  will  not  allow  them  the 
tenant-right,  they  are  loud  in  their  complaints,  though  they  do  not  admit  it  at  alL" 

Edward  Houston  Caulfield,  Esq.  of  Drumkan,  Stewartstown,  in  tlie 
coonty  of  I^Tone,  in  his  evidence  before  the  land  commiaBonera,  Flart  L 
p.  654,  says,— 

''6.  Those  who  hold  under  the  large  landlords  haye  nothing  to  complain  of 
in  this  country ;  but  wherever  a  farmer  has  land  to  dispose  of  he  lets  it  at  a 
most  immoderate  rent  All  the  small  occupiers,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
have  their  land  at  a  very  high  rent 

7.  Do  yon  mean  tenants  holdiiig  nnder  middlemen  T— Tea,  snder  middle- 
men;  but  if  liokUng  nnder  the  large  proprietors,  tfacy  have  nothing  to  eompblA 
of,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  tb^  nerer  require  leases  " 
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Andrew  Spoteswood,  Eaq.  of  lifillbrook,  in  the  ooimty  of  Londcmdenyy 
magistrate,  in  his  eyidenoe  before  the  Umd  commissionerB,  Part  I.  p.  666. 
ia  asked,— 

•  ''8.  Do  the  tenants  hold  genermlly  throagfa  the  coontry  immedlatelj  under  the 
proprietor  or  ander  a  middleman,  and  what  is  the  rektiTe  oondition  of  the  tenants 
mider  each  daM  ?— They  bold  very  much  under  both,  but  those  under  the  Imige 
proprieton  are  much  better  off  in  every  respect  than  under  the  middleman. 
Upon  the  Bellaghy  estate  they  hold  under  the  middleman,  and  they  are  in  great 
poverty.'' 

Thomas  Douglas  Bateson,  Esq.  of  Linsford  House,  near  Bnncana,  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  land-agent,  in  his  evidence  before  the  land  com- 
missioners, Fart  I.  p.  720,  says,— 

'*  14.  I  consider  the  tenants  in  a  far  worse  condition  under  middlemen  than  if 
they  were  under  the  direct  landlord." 

John  Stratton,  Esq.  Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  land-agent,  in 
his  eyidence  before  the  land  ccmunissioners.  Part  I.  p.  869,  is  asked, — 

"  90.  What  Is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  under  the  middlemen  compared  with 
those  holding  under  the  head  landlords  ?-^The  tenants  holding  under  middlemen 
are  in  great  poverty  and  misery  generally. 

^'  64.  I  think  no  man  in  the  rank  of  a  landed  proprietor  would  put  the  law  of 
distress  into  force  in  such  a  way  as  I  have  seen  it.  I  have  seen  the  bed  taken 
from  under  the  wife  and  children,  and  great  harshness  used  by  middlemen." 

Mr.  Patrick  Corfield,  of  Farrayathy,  Monaghan,  farmer,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  land  commissioners,  Part  I.  p.  875,  says,— 

18.  The  middlemen  are  the  greatest  curse  the  country  has." 

Charles  Horatio  Kennedy,  Esq.  of  Henrietta  Street,  Dublin,  estate-agent, 
in  his  eyidence  before  the  land  commissioners,  Part  I.  p.  979,  says, — 

''21.  Tenants  under  the  courts  or  under  middlemen  are  subjected  to  many 
and  grievous  disadvantages  as  compared  with  those  who  hold  immediately  under 
the  proprietor  of  the  soil;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  middleman,  it  wonld 
not  be  worth  his  while,  in  most  instances,  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  burden 
himself  with  the  collection  of  the  rents  of  his  under  tenants,  and  the  risk  of  de- 
fault in  their  payments,  had  he  not  a  profit  rent  sufficient  to  remunerate  him  for 
doing  so ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  himself  pays  to  the  proprietor 
the  equiUble  value  of  the  land  which  he  underlets.  Thus  the.  under  tenanta 
must  necessarily  be  liable  to  him  for  an  exorbitant  rent." 

Thomas  Gerrard,  Esq.  Liscarton  Castle,  Meath,  in  his  evidence  befoe 
the  land  commissioners.  Part  n.  p.  60,  says, — 

7.  In  certain  parts  of  the  district  there  are  numerous  small  holdings,  origl- 
sally  sub-let  by  former  middlemen,  but  from  the  lease  having  expired  they  are 
now  immediately  under  the  proprietor.  The  object  the  middlemen  had  hereto- 
fbre  in  view  was,  that  of  taking  a  tract  at  a  reasonable  rent,  and,  by  subletting 
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it  in  small  portions  to  needy  persons,  thereby  to  make  a  considerable  profit  (as  it 
would  not  be  giyen  without  it).  The  general  effect  of  this  was  the  destruction 
of  the  ground  and  ruin  of  the  occupier,  from  his  inability  to  improve  or  eren 
pay  the  rent,  unless  through  the  assistance  of  partial  labour.  The  system  is  not 
countenanced  by  landlords,  and  is  practised  contrary  to  agreement,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  seldom  that  any  course  is  adopted  to  prevent  it.  The  effects  of  the 
above  system  are  the  great  increase  of  popuhition  and  pauperism  and  no  intro- 
duction of  capital." 

Pierce  Crosby,  Esq.  of  Bullyheige  Castle,  Kerry,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  land  commissioners,  is  asked, — 

'^8.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  common? — Mostly;  very  much,  indeed.  The 
whole  extent  of  my  property  is  under  very  old  leases,  made  by  my  grandfttther, 
and  there  is  an  amazing  number  of  tenantry  brought  in.  It  is  sub-divided  to  a 
dreadful  extent.  At  the  death  of  every  parent,  all  the  children  get  an  acre  or 
two,  and  thcr&<is  no  possibility  of  stopping  It. 

'*  9.  Are  there  any  covenants  in  those  leases  agaiost  it  ? — No,  not  in  those. 
Any  of  those  made  by  my  father  or  myself  have  covenants  against  it ;  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  enforce  them. 

"  10.  Are  the  occupiers  in  those  cases  yon  have  referred  to  generally  tenants 
at  will  under  the  middlemen  ? — Yes,  generally  speaking. 

Does  he  interfere  in  any  way  to  prevent  sub-division  l—No,  he  encourages  it, 
decidedly, •—{Evidence,  Part  XII.  p.  837.) 

David  John  Wilson,  of  Belvoir,  near  Sixmilebridge,  Clare,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  land  commissioners,  is  asked, — 

7.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  landlord,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  this  district  ?— The  tenure  is  derived  in  various  ways,  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  so  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  by  landlords  (myself 
among  the  number)  to  the  state  of  their  tenantry,  that  but  little  difference  is 
perceptible  in  the  state  of  their  houses  or  farms.  Persons  deriving  immediately 
under  the  landlord,  however,  do  not  pay  such  high  rents  as  those  deriving  under 
middlemen  and  sub-middlemen,  for  I  have  almost  invariably  found  that  as  the 
grades  descend  the  rents  increase.  They  have  also  the  advantage  of  having  no 
more  than  one  person  to  daim  rent  from  them.  I  have  known  tenants  dis- 
trained, and  their  stock  (In  three  or  four  instances)  impounded  by  fi'oe  several 
clahnants  within  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  days."  {Evidence,  Part  II.  p.  762). 

Thomas  Hughes  Grayden,  Esq.  of  Ardcarn,  near  Gralway,  land-agent, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  land  commiwrioners,  Part  II.  p.  503,  is  asked, — 

35.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  the  middlemen^ 
or  under  the  courts,  and  what  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  each 
class? — ^Those  holding  under  the  proprietor  are  in  fir  better  condition  than  those 
either  under  the  courts  or  middlemen.   In  some  cases  those  under  the  courts 


*  Is  not  this  precisely  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  O'Connell  as  a  middleman^ 
and  by  him  plausibly  taken  credit  for? 
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•re  in  a  Tery  wfstcbed  tMt,  firam  tiieir  fenli  beiag  «t  a  mte^  te  aider  it 
lucTcaici  the  rental  to  raise  moo^  oo,  preTkMH  to  its  going  eomrtt,  mmi 

the  want  of  power  to  re-let  or  reduce  their  rents ;  thoee  under  the  middleom 
ire  in  e  similar  state^  as  he  InTaiiably  extorts  Uie  highest  rent  that  eaa  by  poa- 
•ihUity  be  got." 

Mr.  Hugh  Porter,  of  Clubbock,  near  Ball^rjames,  Cavan,  ikrmer»  in  hk 
evidenoe  before  the  land  commianoners,  Part  IL  p.  98,  is  asked, — 

80.  Which  tenantry  are  the  best  off,  those  nnder  the  proprietors  or  uder 
the  middlemen? — Under  the  proprietors.  The  middlemen  grind  them  to 
powder;  they  only  care  to  get  all  they  can." 

Arthur  John  Yes^  Lindsey  Borchell,  Esq.  of  Blackrock  Hooae,  Dmm- 
shambo,  in  the  coanty  of  Leitrim,  magistrate,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
land  commissioners,  Part  11.  p.  247,  is  asked, — 

Are  there  many  middlemen  ? — ^There  are. 
'     What  is  the  state  and  condition  of  the  tenants  nnder  them  eoaspared  to  the 
tenants  holding  under  landlords  in  fee?— They  pay  higher  rents  generally,  aad 

they  are  greatly  harassed  in  general." 

Robert  Bowen,  Esq.  of  Graham,  near  Hollymonnt,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  magistrate,  in  his  evidence  before  the  land  commisBiQnerB,  Part  IL 
p.  464,  is  asked, — 

*'  30.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — Yes ;  a  great  many. 

31.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under  them? — Most 
wretche4>  in  many  instances." 

Robert  D*Arcy,  of  Woodville,  county  of  Galway,  fiurmer  and  agent,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  land  commissioners.  Part  n.  p.  554,  says, — 

The  middlemen,  we  found,  destroyed  eferything  they  had  to  do  with.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  profit  from  farming,  but  they  covered  the  land  with 
poor  tenants ;  and  it  Is  easy  to  explain  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  country 
the  desire  they  have  to  sub-dividc.  Every  man  who  has  twenty  acres  of  land,  if 
he  has  a  good  house,  and  a  bam,  and  a  cow-house,  and  stable,  the  first  thing  he 
does  is  to  put  his  son  into  the  bam.  The  son  says,  "  I  tm  not  satisfied  to  live 
in  that  manner  with  you,  and  I  will  put  up  a  chimney  in  the  stable ;  and  they 
ncTcr  stop  till  they  cover  the  little  fiEirm  that  was  once  a  comfortable  thing,  and 
bring  the  greatest  possible  misery  upon  themselves." 

John  Moylan,  of  Redwood,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  land-holder,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  land  commissioners,  Part  II,  p.  582,  is  asked, — 

38.  Are  there  any  middlemen  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — ^Yes. 

36.  Is  the  rent  paid  to  the  middlemen  larger  than  the  rent  paid  to  the  land* 
lord?— Itishffger. 

41.  Do  you  hear  any  complahits  of  the  middlemea  lior  seting  their  land  too 
high?— Yes." 
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James  Ifiokmy,  Esq.  <^KiItaiion»  near  TuDagli,  in  the  cotsntj  of  Clarey 
magistrate,  in  Ids  evidence  before  the  Uuid  oommkBonen,  Furt  IL  p.  662, 
Bays,— 

**  19.  The  tenaotB  who  hold  immediately  under  the  pioprieton  aie  better  off 
than  thoee  who  hold  under  mMdlcmea." 

William  MonseU,  Esq.  of  Tenroe,  in  the  eoonty  of  Limerick,  Lioded 
proprietor  and  magistrate,  in  his  evidence  before  the  land  commiasionen, 
Fkrt  II.  p.  738,  is  asked,— 

11.  Have  you  fonnd  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  have  the  laboarers  hold- 
ing  their  ground  immediately  from  yon ? .  .Yes,  decidedly.  There  was  a  carious 
Instance  occurred  at  the  Petty  Sessions,  at  Patrick's  Well,  on  Friday  last There 
was  a  man  who  appeared  before  us,  and  it  happened  to  come  out  in  the  course 
of  his  examination,  that  he  paid  thirty  days'  work  for  four  perches  of  ground, 
and  he  built  a  house  upon  the  ground.  The  person  he  held  from  held  eight'acres 
and  a  half,  and  he  paid  31,  g#.  5J.  an  acre,  the  outside  value  of  the  land  being 
about  21.  an  acre.  He  held  it  from  a  middleman,  that  middleman  held  from 
another,  and  he  held  again  from  the  head  landlord  ;  and  I  should  say  that  such 
cases  are  not  rare.* 

Mr.  John  Patrick  Sullivan,  <^  Killamey,  Keny,  reporter  for  The 
Tralee  CkromeUj  in  his  evidence  before  the  land  comnaBsSonerB,  Flart  II. 
p.  871,  is  asked, — 

*'  8.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  good  quality?— If  let  by  the 
acre,  about  from  1/.  to  9(U.  I  consider  that  rents  are  not  too  high,  under  m- 
spectable  proprietors,  if  the  occupiers  had  intelligence  and  capital ;  but,  under 
middlemen,  the  rents  are  dlsproportionably  high;  it  is  principally  a  lump  rent. 
Middlemen  set  at  enormously  high  rents,  and  they  seem  to  be  regardless  of  any- 
thing but  the  collection  of  the  rent." 

Mr.  James  McLure,  Castlevien,  about  five  miles  west  of  Elenmare,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  farmer,  in  his  evidence  before  the  land  commis- 
sioners, Part  II.  p.  909,  is  asked, — 

*'  29.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ?— The  Und  b 
much  dearer  under  the  middlemen. 

*'  30.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  ?— They  are  poorer  under  the  middle- 
men." 

William  Henry  Herrick,  Esq.  of  Shippool,  near  Innishannon,  county  of 
Cork,  magistrate,  in  his  evidence  before  the  land  commissioners,  Part  II. 
p.  986,  is  asked,— 

34.  What  is  the  oonditioa  of  the  tenantry  under  the  middleman,  compared 
with  the  tenants  under  the  head  landlord  ?->Those  town-lands  hdd  under  the 
middlemen  are  occupied  by  the  greatest  paupers,  and  the  most  wretched  tenantry. 
I  have  two  town-lands  on  my  own  estate^  held  by  long  leases,  under  middlemen^ 
and  they  are  the  worst  part,  the  most  paapsrised,  and  werst  tflled.'' 
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Christopher  G«lwiy,  Eeq.  of  Killamey,  land-agent,  in  his  eyideMe  befixe 
t  he  Land  Commiaiionevi,  is  asked, — 

"  1.  You  reside  in  Killarney  ?— Yes. 
2.  Are  yon  land-agent  to  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  for  his  estates  in  the  odgfa- 
bonrhood  of  Bantry,  in  the  coanty  of  Cork  ?   I  am,  and  hate  acted  as  sach  tot 
nearly  forty  years  past. 

8.  Whaty  in  genersl,  is  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  condidoa  of  the 

t  enantry,  on  these  estates?— *In  general,  the  a((ricultare  is  in  a  very  backward 
state,  for  the  most  part.  The  lands  are  impoyerished,  and  hadly  fenced  ;  drain- 
ing and  green  crops  are  unknown ;  the  tenantry  are  badly  honsedy  ill  fed,  and 

il  1  clothed ;  and  there  are  either  no  roads  tlirough  the  fiums,  or  such  as  tare  im- 
passable for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

^  4.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  this  sute  of  things  ?— To  the  middlemen's  system. 
For  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  during  which  I  hsTe  acted  as  his  Lordsliip% 
agent,  and  up  to  the  year  1835,  all  his  Lordship's  estates  in  the  barony  of  Bantry 
were  held  by  middlemen,  at  a  very  low  rent,  and  yielding  to  them  a  yery  laige 
beneficial  interest.  Those  middlemen  or  mesne  landlords,  as  a  class,  are  men  of 
education  and  birth,  and  generally  dependent  on  the  profits  of  the  lands  they  hold 
on  lease  for  the  support  of  their  position  in  society.  The  habits  of  these  gentle- 
men are,  in  general,  those  of  men  of  independent  income ;  and  the  profits  of 
the  lands,  which  were  intended  by  the  head  landlord  as  the  prorision  for  the  per- 
manent improTcment  of  the  soil,  hare,  in  most  instances,  been  devoted  to  the 
sopply  of  the  middlemen's  extrayaganoe.  If,  therefore,  the  farms  are  now  with- 
out roads ;  if  agriculture  is  backward,  the  soil  impoverished,  and  the  resident 
tenantry  ill  clothed  and  ill  housed ;  if  the  want  of  punctuality  in  the  payment 
of  rent  has  become  a  habit  with  them,  and  the  accumulation  of  arrears  depriyes 
them  of  independence,  I  may  Justly  attribute  such  evils  to  the  conduct  of  those 
middlemen  who,  deriving  a  large  profit  from  the  lands,  returned  no  part  of  that 
profit  to  the  renovation  or  increase  of  its  resources."  (Evidence,  Part  III.,  p. 
736.) 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Kavanagh,  of  Camew,  Wicklow,  Roman  Catholic 
curate,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  CommiasionerB,  says,^ 

"  Another  cause  of  the  sinking  state  of  the  land-holders  in  this  country,  is  the 
class  of  middle  landlords;  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  lands  in  or  about 
Camew  Is  in  the  hands  of  middlemen,  who  have,  in  my  opinion,  though  I  can- 
not give  an  accurate  account  of  it,  nearly  double  profits.  These  men,  from  their 
situation  in  life,  aspire  to  be  above  the  middling  order  of  the  people ;  they 
aspire  to  stand  amongst  the  gentry  of  the  land,  and  they  deprive  themselves  of 
the  means  of  working  the  land  in  their  own  possession,  and  so  rack-rent  their 
tenantry,  that  they  are  in  a  situaUon  that  it  is  Impossible  for  men,  with  the  pre- 
sent prices,  to  meet  the  renU  with  the  calls  upon  them ;  therefore  the  land  is 
deteriorating,  and  the  capital  of  the  tenantry  sinking.  And  the  under-tenants 
I  consider,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  and  on  my  oath,  are  In  a  most  de- 
plorable state ;  and  was  it  not  that  our  hopes  are  excited  by  this  commission  fbr 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  other  political  changes,  and  the  salutary  advice  they 
receive  from  those  pUu^ed  over  them  (their  clergy),  I  think  it  would  be  ahnoet 
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Impotiibk  to  keep  tbe  people  qniet  and  la  oxder.  At  preieat  thqr  wmil,  ia 
breathksB  anxiety,  to  see  what  can  be  done  for  tbem ;  but  tbair  oendition  ia  de- 
plorable, and  the  lower  order  of  people  are  fiuniabing.  I  do  not  think  that  • 
great  namber  of  those,  who  bold  small  farms  under  middlemen,  can  afford  them* 
self  es  more  than  two  meals  in  each  dajr  constantly,  and  without  milk,  or  any 
other  nourishment  but  their  potatoes ;  and  those  potatoes  are  often  san^  a  mile  or 
two,  and  they  eat  them  cold,  and  in  the  ditches.  It  is  dreadful  to  efiodder  the 
starvation  they  are  subject  to."   (JSvidence,  Part  HL,  p.  543.) 

Henry  Creery,  Esq.  of  Kilkemy,  in  bk  endenee  before  the  knd  eon-' 
miaaioDeTa,  is  adced, —  • 

15.  What  is  generally  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  middlemen  ? 
They  are  rack-rented,  and  they  are  obliged  to  pay  the  rent  punctually  to  the  day* 

16.  Is  much  of  the  rent  paid  in  labour  ?  Part  of  it,  but  much  more  in 
money.  They  have  bailiffs  always  watching,  and,  when  the  crop  is  ripe,  tbey 
have  H  seized,  and  taken  away  for  the  rent,  immediately.''  {Svidenoe,  Part 
III.,  p.  384.) 

James  Caniegie,  Esq.,  Noithesk,  near  Cofk,  in  hie  endenee  before  the. 
land  commissioners,  is  asked, — 

51.  Are  there  any  middlemen  in  the  district  7  Tes,  there  are. 
*'  52.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  under  them  ?  Very  miserable.  In 
fact,  the  tenantry  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  no  business  with  land  at  all. 
Tbey  would  be  much  better  as  labourers.  They  have  no  capital  to  cultivate  the 
ground."   {Evidence,  Part  III.,  p.  62.) 

Daniel  Leahy,  Esq.  of  Shannakiel  House,  near  Cork,  land-agent, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  land  commissioners,  Fart  III.  p.  11,  ia 
asked, — 

36.  What  generally  is  the  state  in  which  you  find  the  tenantry  under  a 
middleman  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease  ?  Very  often  in  a  very  indifferent  state. 
One  of  the  landlord's  great  grievances,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that  he  lets  his  &nn 
for  a  term  very  u^ual  in  this  country,  of  three  lives ;  he  lets  to  a  tenant  he  con- 
siders a  very  industrious  man,  who  goes  to  live  upon  it,  and  at  the  end  of  those 
lives,  which  may  run  to  sixty  years,  he  finds  it  covered  with  a  pauper  population, 
and  if  the  fixity  of  tenure  was  carried  out  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the 
landlord  in  a  short  time,  in  my  opinion." 

Mr.  John  Keeffe,  of  MongarifiT,  Tipperary,  land-agent  and  farmer,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  land  commissioners,  Part  III  p.  221,  is  asked, — 

67.  Was  there  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  rent  from  the  middlemen  ? 
Qenerally  the  agent  or  the  landlord  was  obUged  to  have  recourse  to  the  land. 

**  68.  Did  it  frequently  happen  that  the  tenants  upon  the  land  had  previously 
paid  their  rent  to  the  middleman  ?  Generally  the  agent  notices  the  occupiers  to 
take  care  not  to  pay  their  rents  to  the  middlemen,  for  fear  they  should  have  to 
pay  it  over  again." 

Charles  Arthur  Walker,  Esq.  of  Belmont,  near  Wexford,  magistrate,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  land  commissioners,  Part  IIL  p.  477,  is  asked, 

3  c 
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12.  Do  the  tenwits  hold  in  goienl  under  the 
middlemen  in  the  district  7  Meet  of  this  distriet 
head  proprietor,  which  accoants  for  the  sapertor  e 
the  anlTerMl  harmony,  peace,  and  good  reeling  wl 
tenant,  and  among  all  claaee  in  it  Where  the 
tiie  head  pnoprietor  he  has,  in  nine  cases  ont  of  tc 
If  he  does  act  thrive  it  is  not  tlie  amonnt  of  rent  w 
of  this,  there  Is  no  tenant  so  circumstanced  thai 
sum  of  money  Ibr  his  interest  I  could  give  instani 
Then  as  to  middlemen — ^wherever  the  occupier  1 
there  are  some  cases  in  this  district,  he  is  screwed  i 
in  his  rent  When  those  middlemen's  leases  exi 
he  almost  iuFariahly  becomes  the  immediate  tenan 
and  fair  rent" 

Joseph  Ftthbonme,  Esq.  of  Halljrmount,  ii 
I  If  evidence  before  the  land  commiaaonen,  I 

83.  Is  there  much  property  under  the  eon 
some. 

"  24.  What  is  the  relatire  condition  of  the  tens 
to  those  under  the  proprietors  ?  Those  under  i 
proprietors  are  relatively  equal  in  condition, 
generally  speaking^  are  greatly  distressed." 


APPENDIX  XXIV. 
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of  January  thus  speaks  of  the  oonelanoii  of  tlie  oommiaBoa  I  had  under- 
taken for  them. 

^  And  now,  after  qnotmg  this  part  of  his  last  letter,  it  remains  for  « 
to  express  a  feeling  of  regret  that  it  u  his  last.    It  would  be  oat  of  plaee 
for  us  to  talk  of  our  own  obligations  to  him  for  his  long  and  most  inter- 
esting communications.    But  we  think  that,  without  vanity,  we  may 
daim  for  him  no  slight  amount  of  public  gratitude.    He  haa  accomplbhed 
a  mission  of  delicacy,  and  difficulty,  and  not  wholly  free  from  danger,  with 
courage,  fidelity,  and  honesty.   He  has  observed,  with  acmpuloos  exact- 
ness, his  faith  not  only  to  us,  his  emplc^ers,  but  to  the  public    A  moie 
honest  mtness  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.    He  has  stated  thingi 
exactly  as  he  found  them.   He  has  given  names,  dates,  positiona,  ooUmn, 
every  fiict  which  met  his  own  observant  eye,  or  could  provoke  the 
analysis  of  the  most  searching  critic   He  has  ever  kept  his  fiscts  and  his 
theories  separate ;  he  has  never  fashioned  the  one  to  suit  the  other;  and 
we  believe  that  he  has  done  more  than  any  one  person  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  people  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  to  bring  home 
to  their  knowledge  its  real  wants  and  its  real  grievances.    Higher  testi- 
mony than  this  cannot  be  desired ;  if  he  look  for  it,  he  will  find  it  in  the 
foul-mouthed  calumnies,  ribald  abuse,  and  tortuous  explanations  of  these 
Irishmen  who  have  always  regarded  their  country  as  the  prey  of  their 
conflicting  factions,  and  its  miseries  as  the  food  which  kept  those  fiMtions 

alive." 
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APPENDIX  XXVL 
X^ferred  to  im  p^ge  607. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

Fran  the  Brutal  Mereury, 

The  Times  Commissioneb.** — The  Times  CommisKoner**  has 
teooght  his  arduous  and  valnahle  labours  to  a  close-  labours  which  have 
llad  the  effect  of  diffusing  a  hirger  amount  of  information  respecting 
Ireland  than  all  the  reports  of  all  the  Government  Commisnoners  for  the 
last  half  century.  With  regard  to  the  able,  important,  and  thorough-going 
flianner  in  which  the  "  Commissioner**  has  executed  his  task,  we  should 
think  that  in  this  country  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions.  It  wae  a 
task  requiring  a  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  no 
mnmon  order.  From  the  state  of  feeling  and  parties  in  the  sitter 
iriand,  the  "  Commissioner*'  was  foredoomed  to  misreprescntati<m  before 
trer  he  put  pen  to  paper ;  and  from  this  nothing  could  have  saved  him 
except  insignificance.  Had  he  written  tame,  puling,  talentless  epistles,  he 
might  have  escaped  with  a  passing  sneer ;  but  grappling  as  he  did  with 
giant  abuses,  and  laying  bare  the  sources  of  existing  evils,  he  was  pretty 
sure  of  reaping  a  handsome  crop  of  villification.  This  was  amongst  the 
surest  evidence  of  his  usefulness.  As  soon  as  the  orators  of  Conciliation- 
hall  commenced  giving  vent  to  their  spite,  by  hurling  at  him  low,  black- 
guard epithets,  the  public  began  to  feel  assured  that  the  Commissioner** 
was  doing  his  work  well ;  and  when  some  of  the  Irish  Tory  papers  joined 
in  censuring  him,  the  conviction  became  general  that  he  was  pursuing  an 
honest  and  independent  course.  The  criminal  indifference  of  landlords— 
the  apathy  of  the  peasantry— the  ruinous  mode  of  letting  and  sub-letting 
the  land — the  want  of  industrial  enterprize — the  moral  and  physical 
blight  produced  by  grasping  middlemen,  and  by  hollow,  spouting,  pseudo- 
patriots — were  all  exposed  by  him  in  a  fearless  and  masterly  style ;  at  the 
same  time  that  evidence  was  adduced  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  country 
for  improvement,  and  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made  wherever 
landlords,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  high  station,  had  set  to  work  in 
earnest  to  instruct  and  encourage  the  peasantry.  Amongst  the  very  best 
of  the  good  deeds  of  the  "  Commissioner**  was  his  thorough  and  complete 
exposure  of  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  0*Connell  property.  The  blow 
told  home.  Then,  indeed,  the  partially-restrained  torrent  of  virulence 
mnd  abuse  broke  forth  in  all  its  fury.  "  Liar  !**  "blackguard I**  "  gutter- 
commissioner  !**  and  we  know  not  what  number  of  congenial  epithets 
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wcxc  hurled  at  the  man  who  had  ezfafiated  to  the  world  the  not-to^be- 

forgotten  spectacle  of  the  great  "  Liberator,**  in  the  combined  character  of 
Biiddleiiian  and  hmdlord  of  the  most  wretched  tenantry  in  all  Ireland. 
The  Comnnasioner^  was  aaniled  in  every  poonble  way  by  Liberator^ 
(yCamxMy  and  fuuiljj  and  their  tools  and  toadies  of  every  variety  and 
degree.  But  he  was  no*  to  be  bailed.  He  returned  to  the  attack ;  piled 
Ihet  iqpon  fact,  and  did  not  quit  his  work  nntil  he  had  drawn  a  lull  and 
faithful  picture  of  the  felicities  of  Derrynane  Beg.  That  exposure  has 
produced,  is  producing,  and  will  continue  to  produce  a  marked  chai^  m 
pwblic  sentiment  Another  thing  demonstrated  by  the  ^  Commissioner,** 
is  the  fiict  that  the  misery  subsisting  in  Ireland  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
■rach-abused  union;  and  for  the  excellent  reason  that  large  portions  of 
Ireland  are  in  the  most  flounshing  condition  under  this  very  union,  such 
portions  being  governed  by  precisely  the  same  laws  as  the  distressed 
districts.  Like  causes  produce  the  like  effects;**  therefore,  the  union 
cannot  be  held  answerable  for  producing  the  most  c^posite  effects.  The 
misery  of  Kerry,  and  the  prosperity  of  Down  have  their  roots  elsewhere. 
In  expr^ng  our  satisfaction  at  the  labours  of  the  Ccmimissioner,**  we 
do  not  fed  bound  to  accept  all  his  conclusions;  and  think  that  some  of  his 
leeommendaticms  savour  too  much  of  the  high  hand.  Some  irritating 
expressions,  too,  might  have  been  better  avoided;  but  still,  all  things 
considered,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  he  has  discharged  difficult  and 
important  duties,  with  energy,  ability,  and  impartiality ;  and,  in  short,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  succeeded  in  making  a  strong  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  An  opinion  has  been  created  that  the  grand  panacea  for 
Ireland  is  less  talk  and  more  work  ;**  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
measures  will  be  devised  by  Government  to  alter  the  present  wretched 
state  of  things  prevailing  in  one  of  the  finest  islands  under  the  sun.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  determination  of  Government  the  English  public 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  The  Tim&t  Commissioner**  (and  to  the  pow- 
erful journal  for  which  he  has  throughout  acted),  for  hav'mg  placed 
before  it  a  mass  of  interesting,  valuable,  and  trust-worthy  information 
respecting  the  actual  state  of  Ireland.  Public  opinion  once  fairly  aroused 
in  this  country  seldom  slumbers;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  England 
vrill  never  remain  tranquil  or  satisfied  until  real  and  effectual  measures 
shall  have  been  promulgated  and  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 

(From  The  Times,  Jan.  21,  1846.) 

I  have  at  the  commencement  of  my  letters  quoted  the  introduction 
of  my  commission  to  the  public,  given  by  The  Times,  and  have  thought  it 
not  inappropriate  now  at  the  conclusion  of  that  commission  to  quote  also 
their  opinion  of  the  manner  of  its  fulfilment. 

After  quoting  a  portion  of  my  last  letter  relative  to  the  suppression  of 
outrage  and  crime  in  Ireland,  a  leading  article  in  Tfie  Times  of  the  3l8t 
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of  January  thus  speaks  of  the  conclusion  of  the  commission  I  had  under- 
taken for  them. 

^  And  now,  after  quoting  this  part  of  his  last  letter,  it  remains  for  us 
to  express  a  feeling  of  regret  that  it  w  his  last.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
for  us  to  talk  of  our  own  obligations  to  him  for  his  long  and  most  inter- 
estmg  communications.  But  we  think  that,  ¥dthout  vanity,  we  may 
claim  for  him  no  slight  amount  of  public  gratitude.  He  has  accomplished 
a  mission  of  delicacy,  and  difficulty,  and  not  wholly  free  from  danger,  ¥dth 
courage,  fidelity,  and  honesty.  He  has  observed,  ynth  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, his  faith  not  only  to  us,  his  employers,  but  to  the  public.  A  more 
honest  mtness  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.  He  has  stated  things 
exactly  as  he  found  them.  He  has  given  names,  dates,  positions,  colours, 
every  hct  which  met  his  0¥m  observant  eye,  or  could  provoke  the 
analysis  of  the  most  searching  critic.  He  has  ever  kept  his  facts  and  his 
theories  separate ;  he  has  never  fashioned  the  one  to  suit  the  other;  and 
we  believe  that  he  has  done  more  than  any  one  person  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  people  on  the  state  of  Irehmd,  and  to  bring  home 
to  their  knowledge  its  r^  wants  and  its  real  grievances.  Higher  testi- 
mony than  this  cannot  be  desired ;  if  he  look  for  it,  he  will  find  it  in  the 
foul-mouthed  calumnies,  ribald  abuse,  and  tortuous  explanations  of  those 
Irishmen  who  have  always  regarded  their  country  as  the  prey  of  their 
conflicting  factions,  and  its  miseries  as  the  food  which  kept  those  fiutioos 
alive." 


INDEX. 


A. 

Abfenteeism,  67.  71  d.  243.265 

 evils  which  result  from,  212. 481 

Abeentees,  impose  a  tazoo,  215 

—  money  sent  to,  615 

Acre,  size  of  Irish  compared  with  £n- 
gUsh,  51 

Agents,  improperly  appointed,  184 
 evils  of,  185 

■  efficient  required,  482 
Agitation,  put  down,  599 
Agriculture,  unimproving  state  of,  38 
  condition  of,  51.  53 

— —  neglect  of,  52  n. 

 instruction,  advantage  of,  59. 

172  n. 

 want  of  it  the  landlords'  fault,  63 

 comparative  state  of  in  the  north 

and  west,  144 

■  associations,  as  a  means  uf 
teaching  farmers  agriculture,  232  n. 

 schools  and  model  farms,  estab- 
lishment of,  605 

Alum  cliffs  at  Ballybunnion,  424 

 at  Dune  bay,  424  n. 

Annagarj,  frightful  strand  of,  112 

Anderson,  Mr., established  mail  coaches, 
562 

Apgotment  of  grand  jury  cess,  452. 

Arranmore,  island  of,  condition  of  peo- 
ple of,  109 
Arran,  Lord,  as  a  landlord,  203 
Ardnamora,  usurers  at,  310 
Ardcara,  Kerry,  its  wretchedness,  527 

 reporter's  description  of,  542 

Arigoa,  coal  mines,  158 

—  iron  mines,  160 

 murder  of  the  manager  and 

stoppage  of  the  works,  160 


Associated  cess  payers,  description  of, 
450.451 

Author's  mission,  object  of,  4.  8.  81  ^ 
Au^heramong,  Kerry,  reporter's  descrip- 
tion of,  537 


B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  opinion  of  the  capabilities 

of  Ireland,  50 
Ballinamore,  description  of,  43 
Ballyshannon,  advantage  of  its  position* 

Ballinasloe  fair,  232.  240 

Ballybunnion,  Kernr,  alum  diflfs  of,  424 

Banks  of  Belfast,  579 

Baotry  Bay,  description  of,  399 

Bantrjr,  description  of,  401 

 the  hotel  at,  402 

Barber,  Francis,  Sligo,  what  his  indns> 
try  as  a  farmer  accomplished,  167 

Bateson,  Sir  Robert,  of  Belvoir  Park,  as 
a  landlord,  581 

Bateson,  Sir  Robert,  of  Castruse,  exer- 
tions of  in  support  of  the  Temple- 
rooyle  academy,  155 

Beggars,  558 

Bell  Booth,  Mr.,  murder  of,  5 
Belleek,  Donegal,  and  its  «vater-power, 
65  n. 

Belfast  and  its  flax-mills,  567 

 founderies  and  means  of  em- 
ployment, 569 

 iu  linen  trade,  574 

 its  damasks,  574 

 its  provision  trade,  575  n. 

 its  limestone,  575  n. 

  its  cotton  factories,  575 

 wages  of  artisans  and  laboorers, 

568.  575 
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Belfast,  ito  thipping.  676 

 its  coattioff  trade,  576 

— —  tonnaee  oi  vessels  to,  578 
■  inatitutioDt  of,  580 

—  populatioD  of,  580 

—  country,  appearance  of,  580 

 houses  of  peasantry  and  artizans, 

condition  of,  580 
»  a  better  guide  than  Conciliation 

Hall,  583 

•  custom  bouse  of,  606 

 post  office  of,  605 

Berehafeo,  copper-mines,  423 
Beresford.  Rev.  Marcus,  apprehensions 

of  his  family  from  state  of  country^ 

25 

Bianconi,  Mr.,  his  cars,  562 
Bog,  profit  of  cultivating,  280 

—  draiaiog  of,  374  o. 

'*  Bone  and  sinew"  of  Ireland,  173 

Bounties,  call  for,  479 

Bribery  of  baiJifis,  408 

Burning  the  land,  32.  38. 245,  246 

Butter  trade,  frauds  in,  161 


C. 

Cahirciveen,  description  of^  394.  531 
  tiM  hotel  at,  403 

■  throe-slBry  hone  at,  464 

■  census  commissioners'  claanii- 
cation  of  houses  al»631  n.  t,  611 

Cahill,  Mr.,  Kilkenay,  m  m  lamULud, 
496 

Cambrics,  maaufaciare  af,  674.  581 
Capabilities  af  the  soil  aod  cKaiafee,  49 
Capital  of  no  avail  witheat  knowledge, 
156 

'  ereated  kj  impravedcukiration, 

92.94 

■  waste  and  abstiactioa  af,  66 
'          want  of,  589 

—  driven  out  of  the  eouatry  by  in- 
timidation, 596 

Carden,  Mr.,  the  intimidaiioo  to  which 
subjected.  335 

Cavan,  disturbed  state  of,  6 

 proportion  of  agricultural  and 

manufacturing  employment  in,  13, 14 

 site  of  farms  in,  13 

 land  capable  of  cultivation  in, 

15 

 condition  of  a^cultura  in,  16 

 rate  of  wages  in,  17 

•  con-acra  rent  in,  18 

 ejectment  of  tenanu  in,  18 

'  commencement  and  origin  of 

Molly  Maguireism  in,  22 

■  usurers  at,  311 


Celtic  population,  characteristics  of,  43, 

44  n.  288 
Central  loan  fund,  308 
Character  of  the  Iiish  people.  287.  663 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  his  letter.  298 
Church-yards  of  Ireland,  195 
Cheating  propensities,  378 
Clancarty,  Lord,  as  a  landlord,  239 
Clew  Bay  and  iu  365  islands,  217 
Clifden  and  its  scenery,  269  n. 
Cloddergh  fishermen,  291 
Coal-mines  at  Arigna,  158 

 at  Kilkenny.  491 

 stopped  by  combinations,  600 

Coasting  trade  of  Belfast.  576 
Cobalt  found  near  Killarney,  425 
Comparison  between  the  people  of  the 

north,  east,  and  west,  145 
 by  Inglu  between  the  people  of 

the  north  and  south.  148 
 between  the  hovels  of  Connaugbt 

and  the  Highlaxids  of  Scotland,  241 
 betweea  a  rent  day  in  Ireland 

and  in  England,  248 
 between  the  scenery  of  Conoe- 

roara  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 

269 

 between  Ballist  and  Galway, 

287 

 between  the  Shannoo  and  tbe 

Humber,  372 
 between  Cornwall  and  Cork, 

425 

 between  Wexford  on  the  east 

and  Kerry  on  the  west,  472 
 between  Kilkenny  and  the  west 

of  Helaod,  469 

 bettveeu  Down  aod  Kerry,  564 

'  between  cottages  of  ditto,  581 
 between  Dublin  and  Edinburgh, 

687 

Comparative  cost  of  steam  and  water- 
power,  191 

 advantages  af  Lancashire  and 

Mayo,  220   

 nchoess  af  copper  ores,  424 

 exports  from  Belfast  and  Dub- 

fio.  677  B. 

Combinations,  evil  of.  599 

 pat  down.  699 

Competition  (or  land,  374.  412 

Con-acre  reota.  18.  61.246 

 tenants,  246 

ConciKation  Hall,  notice  of  attack  in, 
228 

ConoUy.  Col.,  as  a  kndlerd,  64 
Conyngham,  Marquis  of,  management 

of  hu  estate,  103,256 
Cooper,  Mr.,  of  Markree  Castle,  as  a 

landloid,  177 


iNi>n. 


76» 


Ctepptr-oro  foond  at  Arigna,  158 

 mines  of  Kenraare,  994 

 aaperficial  evidences  of  in  Cork, 

422 

 mines  of  Cosheen,  423.  431 

Connemara,  description  of,  268 

 people  of,  271 

Contradictions  as  to  matters  of  fact,  409 
Cow's  grass,  dctohion  of,  as  a  measare 

of  land.  104 
Coral  sand,  conponent  parts  of,  400 
Cork,  description  of,  415 

general  cfaarader  of  county  of, 

422 

 wines  of,  428 

 savings  bank  deposits  in,  468 

 chipping  of,  676 

Com,  thrmsbed  on  tlie  bigfa  road,  55  n. 
 mode  of  bringing  it  to  market 

and  boosing  h,  56  n. 
Codiaen,  mines  at  Scvtl,  423.  481 
Country,  description     427  n. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Sbarman,  M.P.,  as  m 

luidlord,  560 
Crime,  prevailing  ctme  of,  21 
■         make  panialiment  of  certain, 

598 

Criticisms  of  the  press,  80.  200 
Croagh,  Patrick  Hill,  of,  217 
Cromwell,  original  letter  itom,  475  n. 
Crops,  luxuriant,  49 

 number  of  whito- taken,  329 

 want  of  rotation  of,  436.  469 

Crown  lands,  rerenue  of,  470 
Custom,  description  of,  ^7  n. 


D. 

Damasks,  manafiBetnre  of,  574 
Derrynane  Beg,  its  description,  396. 
.  627 

—  revisit  to,  521 

 reporter's  deseription  of,  544 

—  its  glase  wtndovrs,  629 
Difference  in  the  law  as  regards  mer- 
chants and  landlords,  406 

Doyle,  Dr.,  his  descrtntion  of  the  mis- 

eiable  condition  of  the  people,  12 
Donegal,  waste  lando  in,  93 

 description  of,  102 

Doneraile,  Lord,  at  a  landlord,  463 
Downshirc,  Marquis  of,  as  n  landlord, 
581 

Draining,  neglect  of.  50 

—  profit  of,  377. 604  n. 

 advantage  of,  625, 626 

— —  want  of  neir  <3nlwny,  239 
 in  Roscommon,  352 


Draining  eflfected  by  the  people  of  tho 
north,  but  not  bj  those  of  the  south, 
565  n. 

Draper's  Coropanj,  estates  at  London- 
derry, 152 

Drifting  sands  nesr  Sligo,  163 

Drumshambo  lime  kilns,  158 

 local  usurers  at,  310 

Dublin,  shipping  of,  576 

 description  of,  587 

 character  of  people  of,  588 

Dunsloe,  Donegal,  iu  wretched  inn, 
107.  108 

Dunally,  Lord,  as  a  landlord,  353 

Dunraven.  Lord,  employment  given  by 
him,  370 


£. 

Education,  state  of,  in  Connaught, 
296  n. 

 low  state  of  one  reason  of  the 

want  of  enterprise,  436  n. 

Ejectment  of  tenants,  18.  413 

Embroidery  of  mtnltn,  581 

Emigratir>n,  amount  of,  16 

 evils  of,  271 

 aa  a  remedy  for  distress,  274 

Employment,  want  of,  produces  dis- 
turbances, 11 

 Riven  by  improved  cultivaCion, 

98,94 

 gifen  by  flax  mills,  568 

 by  a  landlord's  improvements, 

125 

■  want  of,  589 

Emnrgy,want  of  amongst  the  popular 
tion,  171 

England  for  the  English,  189 

Enniskillen,  description  of,  42 

Enterprise,  want  of,  438 

Errls,  description  of,  218 

Estates,  facilitate  sale  of  through  me- 
dium of  government,  226. 595.  626 

Exports  from  Waterfbrd.  466 

 from  Belfiut  and  Dublin,  577  n. 

from  SHgo,  160 

Expresses,  former  rate  of,  578  n. 


F. 

Famine,  measures  to  guard  «|^inst,  441 
Farmers,  have  insufficient  capital,  419  n. 
Farnham,  Lord,  as  a  landlord,  25 
Ferguson,  Sir  Robert,  his  opinion  of 

tenant-right,  132 
^—  exertions  of,  in  support  of  Tern* 

plemoyle  academy,  155 
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Fertility  of  the  Uod,  419  o. 
Fishmongera'  Compeojr,  estates  of,  tt 

Londonderry.  152 
Fiihiog.  mode  of,  io  Kerry.  390 
Fisb,  abundance  of,  on  the  south  tnd 
west  coast,  420 

 people,  too  laxy  to,  421 

Fishing  Company  establishment  of,  at 

Waierford.  601 
Fine,  inflict  for  outrages,  in  order  to 

suppress  them,  344 
Flax,  improvement  in,  by  proper  culti- 
vation. 233 

 as  a  profitable  crop,  570 

-  improvement  in  msnufactnrt  of. 


670 


-  improvement  society,  570 
water,  as  a  manure,  573  n. 


Food,  exporting,  612 
Forth,  barony  of,  476 
Frauds  in  the  butter  trade,  161 

 flax  trade,  163  n. 

 com  trade,  163  n. 

•  provision  trade,  164 

Frenrh  Park,  usurers  at,  311 
Fynes.  Moryson's  description  of  Ireland, 
419  n.  427  n.  583 

G. 

Galway,  people  of,  271.  289 

 wasteland  in,  275 

.  its  means  of  emigration,  278 

Gamp,  Mrs.,  of  the  Irish  nreas,  547 

Geese,  habit  of  plucking,  395 

Gibson,  William,  teoant  fanner,  good 
example  of,  580 

Gleoties,  misery  of,  the  population, 
103, 104 

 its  inn,  262 

 usurers  at,  310 

Gleneask  estate,  Galway,  470 
Glengall.  Lord,  his  improvements,  338 
Glynn  school,  at  Londonderry,  153 
Golden  Knockers"  of  Sligo,  176 
"  Golden  Vale,"  356 

Gombeen"  men,  238.  306.  442 
Government  cannot  find  employment 

for  a  nation,  590 
Graang,  socisl  evils  of,  243  n.  864 
■  prejudices  in  favour  of,  361 

 profiUof,362 

Grand  jury  laws,  admioistratioD  of,  445 

 acts,  abstract  of,  448 

.  ce»»,452 

Greediness  of  gain  and  laziness,  237 
Green,  cropping  advantage  of,  254. 
365  n. 

Giifiith,  Mr  ,  his  opinion  of  tenant- 
right,  133 


Grocers'  Company,  eatales  mt  Loadoa* 

deny,  151 
GurtavalUg  copper  naioe,  423 
G  weedore,  its  comfortable  inn,  98 
 river,  117 

H. 

Hallam's  opinion  of  the  natural  capabi- 
lities of  Ireland,  50 

Hale,  Lord,  his  opinion  as  to  the  iodvs- 
trial  education  of  the  poor,  €07 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  dfPettigo,  his  improve. 
ments,81 

Hancock,  Mr.,  his  omnioo  on  tenant* 
right.  133 

Harrowing  by  the  horses'  uil,  122  a. 

Harbours  of  lefuge,  Govemoient  oaglit 
to  provide,  604 

Hawarden,  Lord,  as  a  landlord,  340 

Hemstitching  pocket  handkenrhiel<  581 

Hill,  Lord  George,  his  iroprovemeota. 
100. 120  ^  ^ 

"  his  opinion  as  to  former  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry,  1 18 

Holidays,  evil  of,  369 

L 

Ightereoa,  repotlar'a  description  of,  596 
Ignorance  of  the  peasantiy  and  in^ao- 

sition  to  ebanee,  122.  467 
'          and  indispositkm  to  lay  oat 

money,  467,  468 
 and  n«g^,  half  cultivatioa 

owing  to,  612 
Improvements  not  aUowed  for,  38 
■  ■  Undloid  ought  to  pay  for,  71  n. 

482 

 neglect  of,  376 

eflStct  of  landlords  encooragiag, 

-  charge  esUtes  for  permanent. 


378 


483 

 pay  teoant  for,  603 

Im^ved  cultivation,  profit  of,  90. 

 would  snpport  five  timee  the 

population,  469 
Improve,  duty  of  landWrd  to,  250 
Improving  landlord^  threatened  to  be 
shot,  322 

Industrial  knowledge,   want  of.  Dr. 

Kane's  opinion,  152 
Industrial  school,  fidlure  of,  177 
Industry  procures  comfort,  183  n.  338 
 want  of,  Mr.  Otway's  opinion, 

188.  438 

 the  property  of  every  nation  d«* 

pends  upon  it,  404  n. 
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Todostry,  createt  capital,  480 
Indolence  and  dislike  of  innovatioa  of 

the  people,  393 
Intimidation  drives  capital  out  of  the 

counti^,596 
Iiith  society,  foundation  of,  150 
Irish  hovels,  241  n. 

 people  in  Great  Britain,  16. 

296.  619 
—  argument^  303 

 reproductive  loan  fond,  308 

 patrioU,  481.  485 


J. 

Jackson^  Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  of  Curra- 
more,  as  a  landbrd,  201 

Jealousy  by  Engbnd  of  Ireland !  189 
Jobbing,  hereditary  passion  of,  446 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  eflect  of,  579 
Joyce,  origin  of  the  family  of,  272  n. 


K. 

Kane,  Dr.,  his  ooinion  as  to  industrial 

knowledge,  152 
Keomare,  Earl  of,  as  a  landlord,  407 
Kenmare,  and  its  copper  mines,  394 
Killeries,  its  fish  and  coral  sand,  281 
Kiliarney  and  iU  lakes,  387 
Kilkenny,  description  of,  486 

 jobbing  at,  488 

■         Its  unfinished  canal,  488 

■     oecasional  outragea  in,  489 
—  coal-mines  in,  491 

 iron  and  lead-mines  in,  492 

 fire-clay  in,  492 

 black  marble  of,  492 

 middlemen  in,  decreasing,  495 

Kilcoman,  Kerry,  reporter's  descrip- 
tion of,  538 
Kilmadoughan  Kerry,  543 
Kingston,  Lord,  as  a  landlord,  463 
Knight  of  Kerry,  as  a  landlord,  636 
Knockmahan  copper^minca,  466 
Knowledge  of  agricultvre,  advantage 

of,  172.  210 
 what  it  cflects  in  Belgium,  252 

L. 

Labour,  the  source  of  all  wealth,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  capital,  29 

Labour,  the  stoclr  of,  190  n. 

 immaterial  on  what  manuftic- 

tnie  employed  so  long  as  it  is  pmd 
for,  612 

 is  it  the  ioarce  of  wealth  1  563 


Labour,  the  first  price  of  all  things,  621 
Labourer,  income  of,  74.  77 
Labouring  population,  condition  of,  380. 
389 

Labourers  agricultural,  three  Irish  do. 

leu  than  one  British,  622  n. 
Lace  factories  at  Limerick,  317 

Lach  Leagh,"  or  greit flag,  87 
Lands,  **  lying  out  to  cooV'  54  n.  612 
■  owned,  by  loo  few  people,  386 

 let  by  pn^al  or  tender,  412 

Landlords,  duty  of,  to  teach  the  pea- 
santry, 58 

 value  of  good  resident,  216 

 sale  of  teoanU  votes  by,  333 

 effect  of  encouragement  and  at- 
tention by,  413 
Landowner,  common  law  rights  of,  134 
l^nsdowne.  Marquis  of,  as  a  landlord, 
397.540 

Laziness  of  the  people,  opinion  of  Dr. 

Madden  regarding,  35.  46  n. 

 opinion  of  Mr.G  rifBths,ditto,  1 44 

 and  ignorance  of  people,  54  o. 

123.  435. 

 and  extravagance,  the  chief 

cause  of  misery,  156  n. 

 and  greediness  of  gain,  238 

Leitrim,  state  of,  27 

l^ses,  facta  and  opinions  regarding,  35 

 evidence  as  to  anxiety  for,  37 

—  will  not  do  without  supervi- 
sion, 382.  463 

 reason  why  not  given,  39 

 their  advantages  and  disadvaa- 

Uges,  204 
Letterkenoy,  and  the  system  of  borrow* 

ing,  309 
Limerick,  description  of,  316 
Lime,  efi^t  of,  as  a  mannre,  378 
Linen  trade  of  Ireland,  667 
Liamore,  Lord,  as  a  landlord,  338 
Loan  funds  and  money  lending,  306. 

311.312 

Lohur,  Kerry,  reporter's  description  of, 
543 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of,  as  a  land- 
lord, 681 
 descriptioa  of,  147 

—  origin  of,  148 

Lough  Erne,  and  its  navigatioB,  63 

■  Neagh,  and  ita  navigation,  65 
draining  of  to  Summer  level. 
625  n. 

 Derg  "  station,"  81 

 Gill,  157.  175 

 Allen,  158 

 Mask  and  Corrib,  278.  625  n. 

 Corrib,  293 

Lnrgan,  Lord,  as  a  landlord,  681 


mjn. 


M. 

BfcLeod,  etfittiii,  mwder  ef,  S7 

McKyc,  Patnck,  bit  descriptioo  of  the 
Donegal  petsaotiy,  117 

Ma'am,  iu  aocoery,  278  o. 

Maffuire.  Rav..  Father  Ton,  27 

Mahony,  Mr.  Pierce,  aa  a  httdlerd,  886 

Malachite,  foand  ia  Cofk,  425 

Mallow,  deacriptum  of,  444 

savioga  bank,  depoaitt'io,  468 

Manufacturea,  facUiivof  eatahliihuig  at 
Ballyiodare,  194 

Marl,  aa  a  maoore,  279  n. 

Marriagea,  improvid«Bt  early,  813 

Mayo,  appearaoeeof,  199 

 waste  lands  in,  204 

■  ita  means  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, 218 

— —  disgracefal  neglect  of  its  natural 
adrantagee,  221 

——  relief  of  the  people  by  English 
anhacription,  222 

Menlow.  iu  deseriplioa,  292  n. 

Melton  Mowbray,  of  Ireland,  486 

Middlemen,  evils  of,  70.  243.  360.381. 
389. 437.591.593.611 

■  origin  of,  411  a. 
Middle  class,  does  not  eaiat,  591 
Model  schools,  advantage  of,  239 
Blolly  Magnires,  5 

—  definition  of  name,  20 

— —  C4USC  of,  76.  77. 

Money  lending  and  loan  funds,  306 

 pawning.  3N,  391 

 stuck  in  the  thatch,"  467 

 value  of  produce  exported,  614 

■  sent  to  absentees.  616 
Morgan,  Mr.,  Johnstown  Castle,  em- 

plojmeot  given  by,  479 
Muslin,  embroidery  of,  581 


N. 

Newry,  description  of  trade  of,  584  n. 
New  poor  law  in  Ireland,  552 
■  its  provisions.  553 

Newspaper  abuse.  458.  477.  498.  523 
Nichols,  Mr.,  his  description  of  the 

struggle  for  land,  17 
 condition  of  peasantrj  of  Done- 

gtl,115,116 
Norreys,  Sir    Denham,  employment 

given  by,  445 
Nurrigh.  Kerry,  reporter's  description 

of,  540 


O. 

O'Brien,  Mr.Staflbrd.  aa  a  landlord,  388 
0*Coooell,  Mr.,  hia  opiuoo  of  veligioua 
dissensions,  11  n. 

 aa  a  middleman,  394. 529 

— reaaon  of  his  abuse,  ^95 

 bis  character  as  a  landlord,  396 

 and  road  presentations,  447 

 challenge  to,  to  prove  the  wretch- 
ed condition  of  his  tenantry,  459 
 tribute,  subscribed  to  by  com- 
pulsion to  save  appearances,  462 

 revisit  his  estate,  521 

 reporter's  description  of,  533 

 bis  pedigree,  533.  550  n. 

 hia  deliaioe  as  a  landlord,  547 

O'Hara,  Mr.  C.  K.,  of  Sligo,  as  a  land- 
lord, 177 

Ormonde,  Biarquis  of,  as  a  landlord,  495 
Orangeism,  Protestantism,  and  British 

descent,  ehrcumstances  uaually  united 

in  one  individual,  43 
Oratorical  elegancies  not  the  source  of 

industrial  power,  404 
0'Sbaughnessy«  Dean,  303  n. 
Oughermun^,  Kerry,  leserter's  descrip- 

tjoa  of,  537 
Outragea,  efet  oC  490 


P. 

Palatinates,  368 

Palmeraton,  Lud^  as  a  landlord,  165. 
174 

Payment  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy  on 

principle,  498 
 on  the  ground  of  expediency, 

507.605 

Patriotism,  Dr.  Johnson's  de6oition  of, 
584 

Party  spirit  in  Ireland,  1 
Pastunjge,  injury  of,  when  extensive, 
53n 

Pawning  money,  314.  391 
Peculiarities  of  individuals,  387 
Pembrokeshire,  inhabitants  of  Wexford, 
478 

People,  condition  of  not  improving,  40 
 miserable  condition  of,  248.  273. 

342.  358.  388.  420.  469 

 make  land  valuable.  284  n. 

 condition  of  220  years  ago,  683 

Pepper  and  water,  drink  of  the  peasantry 

of  Donegal,  105 
Personal  superintendence  of,  landlords 

and  agenta  advantage  of,  235  n.  251  n. 
Pettigo,  improved  cultivation  at,  81 
Planuiion  of  Ulster,  149 
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PloQgh,  arenion  to,  53  n. 
Ploughing  by  the  horse's  tail,  55  o. 
Pocket  handkerchiefs  weaving  and  hem- 

stitchiDg,  581 
Political  views  of  landlords,  not  an 

object  of  this  enquiry,  223 
Population,  rate  of  increase  of,  15.  610 

 tractable  and  easily  led,  248 

Portlaw,  cotton  factory  at,  467 

Post  oflfice  commanicaiion,  increase  of, 

577  n. 

Potato,  mode  of  cultivating  the,  51 

 diet,  amount  of,  requisite  for  a 

labourer's  food,  75.  558 

 crop,  failure  in,  438 

 remedies  for  disease  in,  439 

 saving  of  seed  of,  441 

—  neglect  bf  precautionary  remedies 

respecting,  610 

Poverij  the  result  of  the  laziness  of  the 
people,  433 

Press,  cirticisms  of,  80.  200 

Pride  of  Squireens,  166 

Profit  of  cultivating  bog,  280 

 to  the  tenantry  from  industry  and 

improving  land,  320 

Provisions,  export  of,  160.  466.  577  n. 

Public  works  should  be  promoted,  624 

Purchases,  more  frequent  than  improve- 
ments, 484  0. 


Q. 

Questions  suggested  to  be  put  to  politi- 
cal agitators  of  all  parties,  96 


R. 

Race,  difference  of  accounts  for  many 
dissimilarities  observable,  44 

—  characteristics  of  Celtic  and  Saxoo, 
44  n. 

—  in  Connemara,  271 

 comparative  size  and  strength  of 

Saxon  and  Celtic,  125 

Ra^-weed,  cultivation  of,  358  n. 

Railways  in  Ireland  not  the  best  invest- 
ment for  labour,  624 

Receivers  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
243.  595 

Reli^ous  dissensions,  Mr.  O'Connell's 

opinion  of,  1 1  n. 
Rents,  division  of,  69 

 definition  of,  72.  283  n. 

 higher  than  value  of  land,  78. 

411.437 

'  raised  because  of  improvements, 

379 

3 


Repeal  of  the  Union  would  not  cure 
absenteeism,  186 

 opinions  regarding,  301 

Review  of  remedial  measures,  589 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  repeal,  303 

 payment  of,  on  principle,  498 

 payment  of,  on  ground  of  ex- 
pediency, 607 

 right  to  perfect  equality,  600 

 dependence  of,  on  people,  SIT 

Roscomiiion,  241 

 waste  lands  in,  261 

Royal  Agriculiural  Improvement  So- 
ciety, 232 
Ruodale  tenure,  98.  202 

 horse  held  in,  1 19 

 villages,  292 

Rynard,  Kerry,  Reporter's  description 
of,  537 


S. 

Savings  Bank  at  Cork,  deposits  in,  468 

 at  Mallow,  deposiu  in,  468 

 at  Wexford,  deposits  in,  494 

 at  Belfast,  deposits  in,  579 

Saxon  population,  characteristics  of,  43. 
44  n. 

Scull,  mines  at,  423, 430 

 bay  and  its  fish,  430,  433 

Sea-weed  used  for  food  by  the  peasantry 

of  Ananmore,  111 
Senior  Mr.,  his  opinion  on  tenant  right, 

131,  142 

Shoes,  two-thirds  of  population  never 
wear.  57 

The  Shannon  and  its  navigation,  372 

Shannon  improvements,  605 

Shipping  of  Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  tod 
Waterford,  576 

Skibbereen,  432,  433 

Sligo,  description  of,  157 

 •  exports  and  imports  of,  160 

 usurers  at,  310 

«  The  soul  of  a  nation,'*  582 

Society,  raise  expectations  of  regarding 
landlords,  593 

«  Station"  at  Lough  Derg,  82  n. 

Stanley,  Lord,  as  a  landlwd,  937 

Starvation  of  the  people,  opinion  respect- 
ing, 622 

Suongbow  and  his  invasion,  477 

Subletting,  mode  of,  70.  145 

Subsoil,  benefit  of  breaking  up  and 
levelling,  87 

Subdivision,  instance  of,  in  Donegal, 
119. 145 

 on  Lord  Palmerston's  estate  in 

Sligo,  175  n. 

D 
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SubdiTbion  in  Kerr^,  390 
 tendency  to,  in  Down,  681 


T. 

Tarmons,  Kerry,  reporter*!  deicriptionof, 
540 

Templemoyle  Agiicnltural  acbool,  154 
Tenure,  security  of,  neceiMry  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  45 
Tenancy  from  year  to  year,  impolicy  of, 
63 

Tenant  ought  to  be  paid  for  hia  iroprove- 

menU,  406 
Tenant-right  increaiea  rent  to  tenant. 


Srice  of,  120 
isadvantage  of,  127 

 examination  of  its  advantages 

and  what  it  is,  129 
Tenant  farmer,  income  of,  74.  76 
Threateuiug  notices,  350 
A  ''Three  story  house"  in  Kerry,  464 
Tillage,  profits  of,  363 

 employment  given  by,  363 

Tipperary  and  iu  outrages,  330.  345 
A  Tipperarj  landlord  in  former  days, 
332 

Tipperary  and  its  system  of  terror,  336 

 refusal  of  tenantry  in,  to  improve, 

338 

— ;  people  in,  resort  to  revenge,  340 

—  waste  lands  in,  343 

 intimidation  in,  597 

Tonnage  of  vessels  to  Belfast,  578 
"  To-dav"  the  time  for  exertion,  266 
Tralee,  description  of,  371 
Travelling  in  Ireland,  561 
'*  Trouble''  of  doing  anything  in,  435 
Torf  fuel,  economy  of,  for  steam-boilers, 
219 


U. 


The  Union,  advantage  of,  297  n. 
Upper  classes,  generally  neglect  the 

auliet  of  their  position,  592 
■  veaaon  of  this,  592 
— •  wanted  in  reality,  not  merely  in 

name,  594 
Usurers  amongst  the  peatantry,  238 


V. 

Valcntia,  description  of,  536 
 Inn  at,  463 
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Wexford,  the  Mliaghter  of  the  300  virgini 

of,  474  D. 
— —  industry  of  the  people  of,  479 
■  improved  sociil  conditioo  of, 

479 

 tenants  hold  by  lease,  479 

■      —  middlemen  in,  unknown,  479 

 —  con-acre  does  not  prevail  in,  480 

— —  no  outrages  in,  480 

 savings  hank,  deposits  at,  494 

Wilson,  Mr.,  of  Belvoir,  Clare,  as  a 
landlord,  254 


Women  of  Ireland,  invented  accusation 
of  their  ugliness,  48,  318 

Woods,  absence  of,  372 

Woods  and  forests,  rentsl  of,  470 

Workhouses,  diet  in,  558 

Wynne,  Mr.,  of  Haxlewood,  as  a  land- 
lord, 175 

Y. 

Young,  Arthur,  his  opinion  of  "  The 
Golden  Vale/'  356 


*tn*  For  Contents  of  Appendix,  see  end  of  Contents  of  book,  p.  zxtU. 
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